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PREFACE. 


The  popularity  and  apparent  demand,  throughout  our 
country,  for  a  volume  such  as  the  compiler  now  presents 
to  the  public,  was  a  principal,  though  not  the  strongest 
inducement  for  preparing  a  third  edition  at  this  time — and 
from  the  point  now  selected  for  its  publication.   . 

The  projector  of  these  Aiwals  has  been  most  anxious  to 
correct  errors,  unavoidable  in  former  editions,  and  to  em- 
brace in  the  present  his  entire  original  plan.  To  secure 
greater  facilities  for  that  accurate  knowledge  of  the  earl}'- 
Western  Settlements^  by  the  English,  so  necessary  in  the 
compilation  of  a  reliable  work  on  the  subject,  Pittsburgh 
was  selected  as  the  most  eligible  place  of  publication.  The 
first  edition  was  issued  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  assisted 
by  the  lamented  James  H.  Perkins,  a  gentlemen  highly 
competent  for  the  task.  That  volume  was,  however,  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  embracing  only  the  central  portion  of  the 
West. 

A  desire  to  include  in  its  pages  a  more  full  account  of 
events  connected  with  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  other  communities,  induced  him,  at  a  later  period,  to 
prepare  a  second  edition,  which  was  issued  a  few  years  ago 
in  St.  Louis,  and  included  a  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
issue,  with  considerable  additions — in  which  he  had  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  a  gentleman  whose 
long  residence  in  the  Far  West,  and  familiarity  with  tlie 
history  of  those  portions  less  elaborately  treated  of  in  the 
first  edition,  rendered  him  admirably  qualified  for  the 
undertaking. 

Although  the  author  claims  credit  for  but  little  more 
originality  than  that  displayed  in  the  plan  of  the  work  now 
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presented,  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  more  labor  than 
most  of  his  readers,  unacquainted  by  experience  with  such 
tasks,  will  give  him  credit  for,  in  its  compilation — to  which 
he  brings  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  observation  of 
thirty-five  years  in  the  extensive  Mississippi  Valley,  and  by 
visits  to  nearly  every  memorable  spot  connected  with  its 
early  history. 

Although  not  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with  the  plan 
originally  projected,  it  is  believed  this  new  and  greatly 
extended  edition,  for  general  accuracy,  and  especially  for 
fullness  of  detail,  may  be  fairly  commended  to  the  reader, 
as  worthy  of  attention,  as  a  work  for  perusal  and  future 
reference. 

While  it  is  not  pretended,  in  view  of  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  all  human  works,  that  the  volume  is  wholly  free 
from  errors  and  imperfections,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  procure  all  the  facts  detailed  or  in  any  way  alluded  to  in 
its  pages,  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and  the  best 
authorities ;  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  faithful  narrative 
of  the  i)rominent  events  in  Western  History,  deserving  of 
the  perusal,  not  only  of  the  millions  who  occupy  its  fertile 
acres,  but  of  every  American — and  especially  of  the 
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1512.    Ponoe  de  Leon  diBooTen  Florida. 

1516.     Diego  Miraelo  Tints  Florida. 

1690.     Vaaqnei  de  AyUon  kidn^e  the  natiTee  fur  alaTes. 

P&mphilo  de  Nutmi  goes  to  Florida.  4^ 

1585.    Jaoqnee  Oartler  enters  and  explores  the  St  Lawrenoe. 

1688.    De  Soto  asks  leaye  to  conqner  Florida. 

1589.     De  Soto  reaches  Tampa  Bay. 

De  Soto  reaches  Appalachee  Bay. 

1540.  De  Soto  in  Georgia. 

De  Soto  reaches  BfariQa  on  the  Alabama. 

1541.  De  Soto  reaches  Mississippi. 

De  Soto  crosses  Mississippi  and  rambles  westward. 
De  Soto  changes  his  oonrse  westward  and  southward. 

1542.  De  Soto  trayels  eastward  toward  Mississippi. 
De  Soto  reaches  Mississippi  and  dies. 

1548.    His  followers  attempt  to  reach  Mexico  by  land,  and  fail. 
They  arriye  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  by  water. 

1544.    De  Biedma  presents  his  account  of  De  Soto's  expedition  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

1562.     Florida  settled  by  French  colonists. 

1565.    Pedro  Melandes  de  Ayiles  establishes  St.  Angnstine. 

Arilez,  by  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  exterminates  the  Hagoenota  of  Florida. 
Dominic  de  Goorges,  a  French  catholic,  ayenges  his  countrymen. 

1606.  Quebec  founded  by  S.  Ghamplain. 

1618.  Montreal  Island  settled. 

1616.  Le  Caron  explores  Upper  Canada. 

1680.  Charles  I.  grants  Carolana  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

1684.  First  Mission  founded  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
BrebcBuf,  Lallemand  and  Daniel,  Missionaries,  arriye  at  Lake  Hnron. 

1685.  Missionaries  risit  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1686.  St.  Joseph,  St  Louis  and  St  Ignatius  missions  established. 

1640.  Baymbault  and  Pigart  follow  to  the  West 

1641.  Canadian  envoys  first  meet  North  West  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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1G47.    Sieur  de  LongneyQle,  with  a  Bmall  company,  it  is  said,  was  at  Fox  Riter  Rapids, 
(doubtful.) 

1654.     Father  Simon  Le  Moine  diecoTered  the  Onondago  Saline. 
Fur  traders  from  Montreal  penetrate  the  Western  Lakes. 

1659.     Two  French  traders  passed  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

16G0.     Rene  Mesnard  coasts  the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Mesnard  establishes  the  missions  of  Ste.  Theresa  and  Chegoimegon. 

1661.     Mesnard  perished  in  the  forest,  of  cold  and  hunger. 

1663.     Colonel  Wbod's  alleged  traYols. 

1666.  Tracy  made  viceroy  of  New  France. 

Alloues  founds  first  permanent  staUon  on  Lake  Superior. 

1667.  La  Salle  first  arrives  in  Canada  ft'om  France. 

1668.  Claude  Dablon  and  Jacques  Marquette  plant  mission  of  Ste  Marie. 

.U670.     N.  Perrot  is  ordered  West  by  the  Intendant  to  propose  a  congress  of  Lake  Indians. 
Alleged  travels  of  Captain  Bolt. 

1671.  Grand  council  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

French  take  formal  possession  of  the  North  West. 

Marquette  establishes  permanently  the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius. 

1672.  Allouez  and  Dablon  visited  Green  Bay  and  all  the  Western  Acre  of  Lake  Michigan. 

1678.     Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  Mackinac  to  seek  the  MiseissippL 
Marquette  and  his  companions  cross  from  Fox  river  to  Wisconsin. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Mississippi. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  meet  Illinois  Indians. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Arkansas. 
Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  on  return  to  Mackinac. 
Marquette  and  Joilet  at  Des  Moines,  (as  supposed.) 
Marquette  at  and  alone  about  Chicago. 

1675.  Marquette  dies  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
La  Salle  returns  to  France. 

1676.  La  Salle  again  in  Canada  and  rebuilds  Fort  Frontenao. 

1677.  La  Salle  visits  France  a  second  time. 

1678.  La  Salle  and  Tonti  sail  for  Canada. 
La  Salle  and  Tonti  arrive  at  Quebec. 
La  Salle  and  Tonti  cross  Lake  Ontario. 

Persons  f^om  New  England  said  to  have  explored  the  South  West. 

1679.  La  Salle  loses  his  stores  in  Lake  Ontario. 

The  Griffin  sails  up  Lake  Erie  through  the  straits  to  Huron. 

La  Salle  and  his  party  encountered  dreadful  storms  on  Lake  Huron. 

The  Griffin  miraculously  saved,  arrives  at  Mackinf^c. 

The  party  weigh  anchor  and  sail  to  Green  Bay. 

The  Griffin  laden  and  sent  back  to  Niagara. 

La  Salle  with  part  of  his  men  commences  voyage  up  Lake  Michigan. 

They  reach  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  and  discover  the  St.  Josephs  river. 

During  November  build  Fort  Miamies  at  mouth  of  St.  Josephs  river. 

Reinforced  by  Tonti,  they  ascend  the  St.  Josephs  and  cross  to  Kankakee. 
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1680.  La  Salle  and  his  party  in  Peori'>  Lake- 

La  Salle,  ander  great  depression  of  mind,  builds  and  names  Fort  Creyecoeur. 

Hennepin  sent  to  explore  the  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  commences  his  journey,  returning  to  Canada. 

M.  Hennepin  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

Tonti  commences  building  Fort  St.  Louis. 

Hostility  of  the  Iroquois  obliges  Tonti  to  leave  the  country. 

La  Salle  returns  to  Illinois. 

Hennepin  returns  to  Canada. 

1681.  La  Salle  and  Tonti  meet  at  Maclcinac. 
La  Salle  a  third  time  goes  west  .?ard. 
La  Salle  at  St.  Josephs  again. 

La  Salle  goes  by  Chicago  to  Illinois  river. 

La  Sallo  finds  Fort  Creveooeur  in  good  condition. 

1 682.  La  Salle  goes  from  Chicago  westward 
La  SaUe  on  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
La  Salle  descends  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  discovers  mouths  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  takes  possession  "by  process  verbal. 

La  Salle  returns  to  St.  Josephs,  of  Michigan. 

La  Salle  intends  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  with  a  colony. 

1688.     La  Salle  leaves  Illinois  for  Quebec. 

La  SaUe  immediately  sails  for  France,  at  Rochelle,  Iq  December. 

1684.  La  SaUe  sails  from  France  for  mouth  of  Mississippi.  • 
La  Salle  reaches  St.  Domingo. 

La  Salle  sails  from  St.  Domingo  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  discovers  the  main  land. 

The  Iroquois  place  themselves  under  England. 

1685.  La  Salle  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  Salle  sends  party  on  shore  to  go  eastward  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  reaches  Matagorda  Bay. 

Beaujeu  sails  for  France,  leaving  La  Salle  in  great  distress. 

La  Salle  building  in  Texas ;  unfortunate. 

La  Salle  in  person  searches  for  the  Mississippi. 

1686.  La  Salle  returns  to  Matagorda  Bay. 

La  Salle  goes  again  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 
Tonti  goes  down  Mississippi  to  meet  La  Salle. 
La  Salle  returns  unsuccessful. 

1687.  L*  Salle  leaves  for  Mississippi  the  third  time. 
La  Salle  sends  men  to  look  for  stores. 

La  Salle  follows  and  is  killed  by  those  men. 

His  murderers  quarrel  and  slay  one  another. 

Seven  of  La  Salle*s  best  companions  leave  the  main  body. 

The  seven  proceed  toward  Mississippi,  and  reach  Arkans  iS. 

They  reach  Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  river. 

La  Salle's  death  was  not  published  until  next  year. 
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1668.     La  Salle's  former  companioDs  leare  Fort  St.  Louis,  for  Qaebee. 
Thence  they  sail  for  France,  and  arrive  at  Rochelle,  in  OcU>l>er. 
Popnlation  of  all  French  North  America,  about  12,000. 

1689.  War  of  the  European  alliance. 
D'lberrille  yictorlous  on  Hudson's  Bay. 

1690.  D'lberrillo  inyades  English  Colonj  of  New  Tork. 

1698.  BeT.  Qrayier,  a  Missionary  at  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 
Kaskaskia  founded  by  Gravier ;  date  unknown. 

Cahokia  settlement  prior  to  Kaskaskia ;  date  likewise  unknown. 

1697.    Treaty  between  France  and  England,  and  peace  of  Byswiek. 

169Bi    D'lberrille  appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana. 
BienTille  appointed  In  ten  dan  t  of  Louisiana. 
Dr.  Ooxe  sends  two  Yessels  toward  the  Mississippi. 

1699.  IVIberTille  at  the  Bay  of  Mobile. 
D'IberTillo  enters  the  Mississippi. 
D'lberrille  sails  for  France. 

Bienyille  sounds  Mississippi  and  meets  English. 
Fort  L'Haiilier  built  on  Blue  Earth  ri^er,  Minnesota. 

1700.  D'lberrille  returns  from  France. 
D'lberyille  goes  up  the  Mississippi  to  Natcbes. 

D'lberyille  sends  Le  Beur  to  St.  Peter's,  in  search  of  copper  mine. 

1701.  I>e  la  Motte  Cadillac  founds  Detroit. 
D'lberTiUe  founds  a  colony  on  Alobile  rirer. 
Iroquois  again  place  themselves  under  England. 

1702.  Fort  built  on  the  Bay  of  Mobile. 

1705.  Colony  much  reduced  by  sickness. 

1706.  D'IberYille  at  Havana  on  a  voyage  to  France. 
Bienville  Governor,  pro  tern. 

1707.  First  grant  of  lands  at  Detroit. 

1708.  D'Artaguette  in  Louisiana. 

1710.     Governor  Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  explores  the  Alleghenies. 

1712.     War  between  the  French  and  their  allies,  and  the  Ottag&mie  and  Mascouienp 
Indians. 
Monopoly  of  Louisiana  granted  to  Croxat. 
Tuscaroras  admitted  in  confederacy  with  Iroquois. 

1718.     Treaty  of  Utrecht,  leaving  boundary  between  colonies  unsettled. 

1714.     Fort  Rosalie  (Natchez)  commenced. 
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1717.    Croiat  resigns  his  privilege  of  monopoly. 

Fort  Chartres  commenced — ^first  a  wooden  structure. 
Louisiana  trade  granted  to  Company  of  West. 
New  Orleans  commenced. 
John  Law  connected  with  Company  of  the  West. 

1718L    Emigrants  augment  the  population  of  New  Orleans. 
Renault  leaves  France  for  Illinois. 

1719.  Company  of  the  West  made  Company  of  the  Indies. 

OoTemor  Keith,  of  PennsyWania,  urges  the  building  a  Fort  on  Lake  Erie. 

1720.  Law  made  minister  of  finance. 

Stock  of  Company  of  the  Indies  worth  2050  per  cent. 

Stock  commences  depreciation. 

Company  of  the  Indies  bankrupt 

Charleyoiz  arrives  in  America  and  lands  at  Quebec. 

Renault  buys  slaves  at  St.  Domingo  for  working  mines  in  Illinois. 

Mine  La  Motte,  Missouri,  discovered  and  wrought. 

Spanish  invasion  of  Missouries  from  Santa  Fe. 

Spaniards  totally  defeated  and  all  except  a  single  individual  slain. 

La  Harpe  explores  Washita  and  Arkansas. 

1721.  Charlevoix  at  Montreal. 
Charlevoix  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Charlevoix  at  Fort  de  Pontchartrain,  (Detroit.) 
Charlevoix  at  Mackinac. 

Charlevoix  at  the  Fort  on  St.  Josephs  river. 
Charlevoix  at  the  source  of  the  Theakiki,  (Kankakee.) 
Charlevoix  at  Pimiteouy,  (Peoria.) 
Charlevoix  at  Kaskaskia. 
Charlevoix  at  Natchez. 

1722.  English  erect  a  trading  post  at  Oswego. 
Charlevoix  at  New  Orleans.  * 
Charlevoix  at  Biloxi. 

172IL     Iroquois  a  third  time  place  themselves  under  England. 

1727.     English  build  a  Fort  at  Oswego. 

1729.    French  among  the  Natchez,  murdered. 

1780.    Natches  conquered  and  destroyed. 

Alleged  travels  of  Sailing  in  the  West, 

Governor  Keith  earnestly  recommends  securing  West  to  England. 

1732.     Company  of  Indies  resign  Louisiana  to  the  king. 

1786.    Vincennes  settled  according  to  some  authorities. 

1738.    Expedition  of  French  against  Chickasaws. 
D'Artaguette  conquered  and  shiin. 
Vincennes,  Senat  and  D'Artaguette  burned. 
Bienville  fails  in  assault  on  Chickasaws,  and  retreats. 
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1789.     French  collect  to  attack  the  ChiekaBaws. 

1740.     Peace  between  French  and  Chickasaws. 

Lanse  d'la  Grasse  (at  New  Madrid)  supposed  to  haye  been  Inhabited. 

1742.    John  Howard  is  said  to  have  gone  down  Ohio  riyer. 

1 744.  Treaty  of  English  and  Iroquois  at  Lancaster. 
Vandrenil  fears  English  influence  in  the  West. 
Renault  returns  to  France. 

1745.  Pierre  Chartier  conciliates  Shawanese  and  French. 

1 748.  Chickasaws  attack  French  post  on  Arkansas. 
Conrad  Weiser  sent  to  the  Ohio. 

Ohio  Land  Company  formed. 

Pierre  Chartier  instigates  war  between  Iroquois  and  Shawanese. 
English  establish  a  trading  post  on  Great  Miami ,  Ohio. 
Excessiyely  cold,  stormy,  and  seyere  winter. 

1749.  Grant  of  land  to  Loyal  Company. 

Celeron  sent  to  bury  medals  along  the  Ohio  riyer. 

1750.  English  traders  it  is  said  were  made  prisoners  at  Great  MiamL 
Twigtwee  or  Miami  Indians  killed  by  French  soldiers. 

Both  time  and  place  are  uncertain. 

English  driyen  from  their  station  on  Miami,  by  the  French. 

Twigtwee  or  Miami  Indians  defend  the  English  and  are  killed. 

Large  shipments  of  products  from  Illinois  to  New  Orleans. 

Fiye  French  yillsges  in  IlUnois. 

Forty  KHiling  yessels  at  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Walker  explores  Kentucky. 

1751.  Christopher  Gist,  (it  is  belieyod,)  explored  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
Gist  suryoyed  land  south  of  Ohio  river,  east  of  Kanawha. 
Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  suryeyed  for  Greenbriar  Company. 

1762.    French  again  attack  English  post  on  Great  Miami,  (doubtful.) 

Treaty  at  Logstown. — Indians  confirm  Lancaster  Treaty  of  1744. 

Families  locate  West  of  the  AUeghenies. 

French  organize  an  army  to  occupy  the  Upper  Ohio. 

t 
1758.     French  build  Fort  Presqu*  Isle. 

French  build  Fort  Le  Bceuf. 

Fort  Venango  commenced. 

Pennsylyania  Assembly  informed  of  French  moyemeats. 

Commissioner  sent  to  warn  French ;  stops  at  Logstown. 

French  sent  with  arms  for  friendly  Indians. 

Colonies  authorised  to  resist  French  by  force. 

Treaty  with  North-Western  Indians  at  Winchester. 

Treaty  at  Carlisle  with  Iroquois,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Hiamies  and  Wyandots. 

Ohio  Company  open  line  at  Braddock*8  road. 

IS  ashington  commissioned  to  bear  message  to  French  commandant. 
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1753.  WashiDgton  leayes  Will's  creek  for  Fort  Vexiftngo. 
Washington  on  Monongahela,  at  Turtle  creek. 

Washington  makes  accurate  observation  at  the  jnnotion  <St  the  two  rivers. 

Washington  at  Logstown  engages  Indian  chief  to  accompany  him. 

Washington  at  Venango  xlirected  to  proceed  to  Le  Boeuf. 

Washington  reaches  French  commandant  at  Le  Boeuf. 

Great  number  of  boats  containing  French  army  passes  Oswego. 

Washington  leaves  French  commandant  to  return  to  Virginia. 

1754.  Washington  at  Gist's  house  on  Monongahela. 
Washington  at  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
Troops  called  into  service  by  Virginia. 

French  fort  at  Venango  finished. 

English  commence  building  a  fort  at  the  junction. 

Contrecoeur  demands  surrender  of  the  English. 

Ensign  Ward  capitulates ;  is  permitted  to  leave,  together  with  las  men  and  stores. 

Virginia  troops  moving  westward. 

Washington  crosses  Alleghenies. 

Washington  attacks  and  kills  Jumonville. 

New  Tork  sends  Xd.OOO  to  Virginia. 

Washington  at  Fort  Necessity. 

Washington  surrenders  Fort  Neces^ty. 

Washington  retires  to  Mount  Vernon. 

French  hold  the  whole  West. 

1755.  France  proposes  a  compromise. 
Braddock  lands  at  Alexandria  in  Virginia. 
France  and  England  sent  fleets  to  America. 
Braddock's  army  marches  by  two  routes  westward. 
Expedition  against  Nova  Scotia  leaves  Boston. 
Braddock  arrives  at  Fort  Cumberland. 
Braddock  marches  from  Fort  Cumberland. 
Braddock  reaches  the  Monongahela. 

Braddock  re-crosses  Monongahela,  meets  French  and  Indians,  and  is  defeated. 
Braddock  died  at  the  Great  Meadows. 

1756.  Fort  Gbartres  rebuilt;  a  strong  stone  structure. 
Lewis'  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  failure. 
Indians  fill  the  valley  of  Virginia. 

War  formally  declared  between  France  and  England. 
Armstrong's  Expedition  against  Kittanning. 
First  Indian  treaty  held  at  Eastoli. 
Monsieur  DonviUe  defeated  and  slain. 

1767.  Massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
Pitt  made  Prime  Minister. 

1768.  Fort  SUnwix  built. 

Louisburg  and  Fort  Frontenac  taken. 

Post  leaves  for  the  Ohio  river  to  conciliate  Indians. 

Post  encounters  much  fatigue  and  danger. 

Post  arrives  at  Kuskushkee,  and  goes  to  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Post  confers  with  Indians  near  Fort  Pn  Quesne. 
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1758.    Grant  defeated  Dear  Fort  Da  Quesne. 

Washington  opening  a  road  over  the  monntains. 

French  and  Indians  attack  Forbes  at  Lojalhanna. 

Forbes  marches  from  Lojalhanna  to  Turtle  creek. 

Post's  second  mission  to  Ohio  Indians. 

French  bum  and  retire  from  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

Forbes  takes  possession  of  the  Forks.  (Pittsburgh) 

English  erect  temporary  works ;  Forbes  returns  to  Philadelphia. 

Col.  H.  Mercer  left  in  command. 

Cherokee  Indians  become  hostile  to  Colonists. 

1769.     Forbes  dies  at  Philadelphia. 

D* Aubry  brings  army  stores  and  troops  from  Illinois  to  Venango. 

Garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  fenr  the  French  at  Venango. 

Gen.  Stanwix  arrives  at  Fort  Pitt 

Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Niagara  and  Quebec  yield. 

1700.     The  French  yield  Canada  to  the  English. 
Cherokee  war  against  south-west  Colonies. 
Gen.  Monkton  treats  with  the  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Settlers  again  go  over  the  mountains. 
Rogers  takes  possession  of  Detroit. 
Rogers  returns  across  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt. 

1761.  Death  of  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  Charleyoix. 
Alexander  Henry,  Indian  trader,  yisits  N.  West. 
Christian  F.  Post  goes  to  settle  on  Tuscarawas  river. 

1762.  Bouquet  warns  all  persons  from  settling  on  Indian  lands. 
Post  and  Heckewelder  go  to  Tuscarawas. 

Dark  day  at  Detroit. 

Preliminaries  to  Peace  of  Paris  settled. 

Louisiana  transferred  to  Spain. 

The  Canadas  contain  upward  of  100,000  souls. 

1768.     Mason  and  Dixon  commence  to  survey  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
Treaty  of  Paris  concluded. 
Detroit  attacked  by  Pontiac. 
Mackinac  taken  by  Indians. 
Presqu'  Isle  (Erie)  taken  by  Indians. 
Sandusky,  Fort,  surprised  and  taken  by  Indians. 
St  Josephs  Fort,  on  St  Josephs  river,  taken  by  Pottawattamies. 
.  Ouiatenon  garrison  surrendered — were  not  massacred. 
Fort  Miami  (near  Fort  Wayne)  garrison  made  prisoners. 
Fort  at  Green  Bay  evacuated  and  garrison  escaped. 
Le  Boeuf  attacked,  fort  burnt,  garrihou  escaped. 
The  date  of  the  massacre  at  forts  at  Venango  not  known. 
Battle  of  Bushy  Bun. 

Fort  Pitt  besieged,  and  relieved  by  Bouquet 
Proclamation  to  protect  Indian  lands. 
Laclede  arrives  at  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Laclede  selects  site  of  St.  Louis. 
Porta  Bedford  and  Ligonier  attacked ;  not  taken. 
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1764.    St  Louis  founded  by  Laclede. 

Bradstreet  nukes  dishonorable  peace  with  Kortbem  Indians. 

Bonqnet  makes  peace  with  Ohio  Indians. 

French  Officers  ordered  to  giye  np  Lower  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

1766.    Sir  William  Johnson  makes  treaty  at  German  Flats. 
George  Croghan  goes  westward. 
Croghan  made  prisoner  at  the  Wabash. 
Captain  Stirling,  for  England,  takes  possession  of  Illinois. 
Proclamation  of  GoTemor  Gage. 

1765ii 

|.^  >  First  fiunilies  known  to  be  at  Pittsburgh. 

1766.    ^'QueUe  Bill**  passed  in  the  British  Parliament. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Garrer  explored  the  unknown  North- West. 

Settlers  again  cross  'he  Mountains. 

Walpole  Company  proposed. 

CoL  James  Smith  yisits  Kentucky. 

Capt  Pitman  arriTes  in  Illinois. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  finished  to  Bunker  Creek* 


1767.    Western  Indians  grow,  impatient 

Franklin  labors  for  Walpole  Company. 

Finley  Tisits  Kentucky. 

Zeisberger  founds  Mission  on  the  Allegheny. 

Gen.  Bouquet  died  at  Pensacola. 

Mason  and  Dixon  ceased  surreying  line  between  PennsylTania  and  Maryland. 

English  traders  first  visit  Aasiniboine  riyer. 

176&    Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix — grand  acquisition  of  lands  from  Indians. 
Capt  Pitman  still  at  Illinois. 
Capt  Carver  returns  from  the  North-West 
Indian  treaty  at  Pittsburgh. 
ScTere  penal  laws»  to  preyent  settlement  on  Indian  lands. 

VM,    Mississippi  Company  proposed. 

Boone  and  others  start  for  Kentucky. 

Boone  and  others  reach  Red  riyer,  of  Kentucky. 

Boone  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians. 


I       1770.    Grays  Creek  Settlement^  IHrginia,  first  made. 
Moravians  invited  to  Big  Beaver. 
Moravians  leave  Allegheny  and  remove  to  Beaver. 
Treaty  of  Loehaber. 

Ohio  Company  merged  in  Walpole  Company. 
Washington  visits  the  West 
The  Zanee  found  Wheeling. 

Spain  takes  po^tsession  of  St  Lonis  and  Upper  Louisiana. 
The  Long  Hunten  explore  the  West 

177L    Boone  retomt  to  North  Carolina. 
Long  Hunters  ttiU  abroad 
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1772.  Indians  murdered  by  whites  on  Lower  Eanawba. 

Moravians  invited  by  Indians,  removo  from  Beaver  to  Tosoarawa. 
Gen.  Gage's  proclamation  against  settlers  on  Wabash. 
Moravians  found  Schoenbron  on  Tnscar;i\ra. 

1773.  Boone  and  others  start  to  settle  Kentucky. 

Boone  and  companions  attacked  by  Indians,  and  return. 

Bullitt,  M'Afee  and  others  descend  the  Ohio. 

Bullitt  and  others  survey  at  Falls  and  Kentucky  river. 

Gen.  Thompson  surveys  the  valley  of  Licking. 

Gen.  Lyman  goes  to  Natchez. 

Purchase  by  Illinois  Company  in  Illinois. 

Big  Bone  Lick,  near  the  Ohio,  discovered. 

Kennedy,  from  Kaskaskia,  ascends  Illinois  river  in  search  of  a  oopper  mmc. 

Kennedy  describes  ruins  of  a  fort  at  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Peoria. 

1774.  James  Harrod  in  Kentucky. 

Contentions  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Connolly  calls  out  militia,  and  usurps  civil  authority. 

Bt.  Clair  arrests  Connolly  and  companions. 

Connolly  and  associates  are  released  on  parole. 

Connolly  receives  armed  forces  from  Virginia. 

Connolly  takes  possession  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  names  it  Fort  Bunm^r^. 

Magistrates  made  prisoners  by  Connolly. 

Pennsylvania  magistrates  carried  prisoners  to  Virginia. 

Discussion  about  the  unfinished  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Connolly  writes  to  the  settlers  about  Wheeling  to  attack  Indians. 

Cresap  unfortunately  agrees  with  Connolly. 

Greathouse  murders  several  Indians. 

Lo^n  revenges  his  family.     Preparation  for  war, 

Boone  sent  for  surveyors  down  the  river. 

Friendly  Shawanese  attacked  by  Connolly. 

Several  Indian  traders  murdered. 

M' Donald  attacks  Wapatomica. 

Troops  under  Lewis  march  duwn  Kanawha. 

Troops  under  Lewis  reach  Point  Pleasant. 

Battle  of  Point  Pleasant. 

Dunmore  makes  an  unpopular  peace. 

Simon  Girty  considered  a  valiant  soldier. 

Simon  Girty  acts  in  concert  with  Virginians  against  Indians. 

1775.  Treaty  of  Watag^;  purchase  by  !transylvania  Company. 
Boone  returns  to  Kentucky,  and  founds  Boonsboro. 
Henderson  and  associates  arrive  at  Boonsboro. 

Henderson  calls  representatives  to  the  first  Legislature  in  the  Wesi. 

Representatives  hold  their  session  under  a  large  tree. 

Guy  Johnson  influences  Iroquois  against  Americans. 

Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  adhere  to  America. 

Congress  forms  three  Indian  departments. 

Meeting  of  Commissioners  and  Indians  at  Pittsburgh. 

Connolly  arrested  in  Maryland. 
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1775.  PurchftM  by  Wabash  Company  on  Wabash  riyor. 
Capt  John  NoTille  t'lkes  poesession  of  Fort  Pitt 

ProTincial  government  of  Pennsjlyania  denounces  Jodge  Crawford. 

A  Tery  large  meeting  at  Hannastown  of  citizens  of  Western  Pennsylyania. 

1776.  Monongalia  coonty,  Virginia,  made  from  West  Avgosta. 
Ohio  county,  Virginia,  erected  fronS  West  Augusta  district. 
An  attack  on  Detroit  proposed  in  Congress. 
Washington  advises  the  employment  of  Indiana. 

Indians  generally  incline  to  the  British. 

Congress  authorizes  the  employment  of  Indians. 
— Indians  drive  off  Kentucky  settlers. 
'^  George  Rogers  Clark  moves  to  Keotucky. 

Kentuckians  choose  delegates  for  Virginia  Assembly. 

Clark  and  Jones  are  their  representatives. 
—  Clark  procures  gunpowder  Arom  Virginia  Council. 

Virginia  admits  Kentucky  among  her  counties. 

Clark  and  Jones  return  from  Virginia  by  Pittsburgh. 

Jone:}  is  killed  by  Indians — Clark  returns  to  Harrodsburg. 

Kentucky  settlements  made  Kentucky  county,  Virginia. 

Fort  Appleby  built  at  Kittanning. 

1777.  Cornstalk  (Indian  chief,)  murdered  at  Point  Pleasant. 
Congress  of  Indians  and  British  at  Oswego. 
Kentucky  infested  with  Northern  Indians. 

Kentucky  elects  (legally,)  burgesses  to  Virginia  Assembly. 

Logan's  station  assailed  by  Indians. 
—  Clark  sends  spies  to  Illinois. 

Logan  crosses  the  mountains  for  gunpowder. 

Bowman,  with  one  hundred  men,  comes  West  from  Virginia. 
'  Fort  Henry  (Wheeling,)  attacked. 

First  court  in  Kentucky,  at  Harrodsburg. 

The  attack  on  Datroit  urged  in  Congress. 

Clark  opens  his  plan  of  conquering  Illinois  to  Governor  Henry. 

Harrodsburg  attacked  by  Indians. 

1778.  Orders  issued  to  Clark  to  attack  Illinois. 

Boone  taken  prisoner  at  Salt  Licks,  on  Licking  river. 

Boone  taken  to  Detroit,  thence  to  Scioto. 
^  Clark  succeeds  in  gathering  a  small  army  at  Louisyllle. 
^  Clark  passes  falls  of  Ohio,  and  descends  to  Fort  Massac. 

Boone  escapes  from  Indian  captivity. 
*^  CUrk  marches  from  Ohio  river  towards  Kaskaskia. 
"  Clark  conquers  Kaskaskia,  as  likewise  Cahokia. 

Vincennes  joins  the  American  cause. 

M'lntosh  sent  to  command  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  upper  Ohio,  built. 

New  Jersey  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 

Boone  makes  an  incursion  against  Indians  on  Scioto. 

Boonsboro  besieged  by  British  and  Indians. 

Fort  Laurens  built  on  the  Tuscarawas. 
"  Clark  holds  council  with  Indians  of  the  Illinois. 
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1778.     Treaty  with  Delaware  Indians  at  Pittsburgh. 

Virginia  grants  Henderson  and  company  the  Green  riyer  land. 
Governor  Hamilton,  from  Detroit,  re-takes  Vincennes. 

1770.     Boundary  between  PennsyWania  and  Virginia  settled. 

-  Clark  is  notified  of  the  capture  of  Vincennes. 

—  Clark's  extraordinary  march  from  Kaskaskia. 
^  Clark's  miraculous  re-capture  of  Vincennes, 

Governor  Hamilton  sent  a  prisoner  to  Virginia. 
State  of  Delaware  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 
Americans  suspect  and  attack  the  Iroquois. 
First  settlement  of  Lexington^  Kentucky. 
Virginia  passes  additional  land  laws. 
Maryland  objects  to  land  claims  of  Virginia. 
Brodhead's  expedition  against  the  Allegheny  Indians. 
BuUiyan's  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 
Bowman's  expedition  against  Indians  in  Miami  yalley. 
Fort  Laurens  on  Tuscarawad  abandoned. 
Indians  treat  with  Brodhead  at  Fort  Pitt. 
Rogers  and  Benham  attacked  by  Indians. 
Land  Commissioners  open  their  sessions  in  Kentucky. 
Congress  asks  Virginia  to  reconsider  land  laws. 
Continued  Indian  outrages  about  Fort  Pitt. 

-  1780.     Hard  winter. — Great  suffering  in  the  West 

New  York  authorizes  a  cession  of  Western  lands. 
~-Fort  Jefferson  built  on  the  Mississippi. 
-Great  emigration  to  the  South- West. 

Virginia  grants  lands  in  Kentucky  for  education. 
"  St.  Louis  attacked  by  British  and  Indians. 

Louisville  established  by  law. 

Byrd  with  a  large  force  invades  Kentucky. 

Clark  prepares  to  attack  the  Shawanese. 
**^lark  builds  block  house  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking. 
^Marches  thence  to  Upper  Miami. 
^  Clark  defeats  the  Shawanese  and  destroys  their  property. 

-  Battle  of  King's  Mountain  in  N.  Carolina. 
Scarcity  of  provisions — almost  famine  at  Fort  Pitt. 
South-Westem  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  definitely  established. 

1781.    Laws  of  Virginia  prevent  sale  of  provisions  out  of  the  State. 
Renewed  efforts  for  an  expedition  against  Detroit. 
Virginia  makes  her  first  act  of  cession. 

-  Spaniards  from  St  Louis  take  Fort  St  Josephs,  near  Lake  Michigan. 
Jay  instructed  that  he  may  yield  the  navigation  of  Mississippi. 

New  York  cedes  her  Western  lands. 

Brodhead  attacks  Delaware  Indians  on  Muskingum. 
^Gen.  G.  R.  Clark  solicits  aid  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Clark  addresses  Col.  Lochry  of  Westmoreland. 

Loohry,  Orr  and  others  raise  a  force  and  descend  the  Ohio. 

Lochry  killed — ^his  troops  taken  prisoners. 

Mary  Heckewelder  bom,  first  white  child  in  Ohio. 
~  Americans  begin  to  settle  in  Illinois. 
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1781.  GhiAkasaws  ftttaok  Fort  Jefferson. 

MoraTiane  oanried  to  Sandusky  by  British  and  Indians. 

MoraTian  Missionary  taken  to  Detroit 

WUliainson  leads  a  party  against  Moravian  Indians. 
*"  Clark  forestalls  surplus  provisions  of  PennsylTania. 
«.  PennsylTanians  disgosted  with  the  grasping  oonduot  of  Clark. 

CoL  Brodhead  prerents  Virginians  remoying  cannon  from  Pitt 
«  Great  emigration  of  girls  to  Kentucky. 

Wsahington  county,  PennsylTama,  established. 

1782.  British  eetablish  a  military  post  at  Sandusky. 
Morarian  Indians  murdered  by  Americans. 
MoraTian  missionaries  taken  to  Detroit 
Attack  on  Estill's  station— whitee  defeated. 
Crawford's  expedition — ^taken  prisoner  and  burnt 
Attack  "on  Bryant's  station. 

Battle  at  the  Blue  licks ;  Eentuckians  defeated. 
Land  offices  opened  for  Virginia  lands. 
'*'  dark's  second  incursion  through  Miami  Talley. 
Prorisional  articles  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Bice's  Forty  near  Wheeling,  assailed  by  Indians. 
Lexington,  Ky.,  incorporated  by  Virginia  Assembly. 
Fort  Nelson  built  at  faDs  of  Ohio,  Louisrille. 
Catfishy  (Washington,)  PennsylTania,  first  laid  out  as  a  town. 

1788.    Hostilities  between  United  States  and  Great  Britian  cease. 

Kentucky  formed  into  one  district 

Congress  calls  on  the  States  to  cede  lands. 

Peace  proclaimed  to  the  army. 

Bnglish  propose  to  carry  away  slaTcs. 

Washington  protests  against  course  of  English.  ^ 

Euftis  Putnam  applies  for  lands  in  the  West 
^  Baron  Steuben  sent  to  reoelTe  Western  posts. 

Cassaty  sent  to  Detroit 
w  Virginia  withdraws  Clark's  commission. 

DeiinitiTe  treaty  of  Peace. 

Washington  writes  to  Duaneabout  Western  lands. 

Congress  proposes  terms  of  cession  to  Virginia. 

Congress  forbids  all  purchases  of  Indian  lands. 

Congress  instructs  Indian  Commissioners. 
^  Virginia  grants  Clark  and  his  soldiers  lands. 

Virginia  authorises  cession  on  terms  proposed. 

British  leaTC  New  Tork,  (taking  slaTes.) 

Got  Daniel  Brodhead  opens  first  store  in  Kentucl^,  at  Louisrille. 

1784.    CoL  James  Wilkinson  opens  second  store  in  Kentucky,  at  Lexington. 
Treaty  of  Peaoe  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Virpnia  giTes  deed  of  cession. 
fn^s^n  commissioners  re-instructed. 
Pittsburg  rennirTeyed ;  population  increases. 
Treafy  of  Peaoe  ratified  by  Eng^d. 
Virginia  refiBsee  to  oomp^  with  treaty. 

8 
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1784.  England  refnses  to  deliyer  up  Western  posts. 
Treaty  with  Iroquois  at  Fort  Stanwiz. 
Logan  calls  a  meeting  at  Danville. 

*  First  Kentacky  Conyention  meets. 
»>  Kentucky  receives  many  emigrants. 
MaysYille,  Kentucky,  settled. 

1785.  Treaty  with  Delawares,  &o.,  at  Fort  BCIntosh. 

^   Severe  penalty  against  settling  north  of  Ohio  river. 

All  previous  settlers  forced  ftrom  their  homes. 
Officers  of  United  States  enjoined  to  prevent  families  erossing  Ohio. 

An  attempt  to  settle  at  mouth  of  Scioto  in  defiance  of  law. 

The  aggressors  are  killed  by  Indians. 

Ordinance  for  the  survey  of  Western  lands  passed. 
*    Second  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 
'"  Don  Gardoqui  comes  from  Spain. 

Third  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 
'    A  colony  emigrates  from  Virginia  to  Dlinois. 

Great  confederacy  of  Northern  Indians  formed  by  Brant. 

Fort  Harmar  built  at  mouth  of  Muskingum. 

First  survey  of  lands  in  the  North- West  Territory,  (Congress  land.) 

Morgantown,  Virginia,  established. 

1786.     Brant  visits  England  to  learn  purposes  of  ministers. 
Virginia  agrees  to  independence  of  Kentucky. 
Putnam  and  Tupper  call  meeting  to  form  Ohio  Company. 
Treaty  with  Shawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  Miami.) 
Ohio  Company  of  associates  formed. 

Governor  of  Virginia  writes  to  Congress  respecting  Indian  invasions. 
The  negotiation  about  Mississippi  before  Congress. 
Eesolution  of  Congress  produces  cession  by  Connecticnt. 
Congress  authorizes  the  invasion  of  North* Western  Territory. 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  commenced;  first  printing  in  Ohio  valley. 

-  Jay  authorized  to  yield  navigation  of  Mississippi  at  a  definite  term. 

-  Pursuant  to  invasion  of  N.  W.  Territory,  Clark  marches  to  Vinoennes. 
•-  Clark  ascends  the  Wabash  to  Vermilion  river. 

Kentucky  troops  become  mutinous,  and  return  home  vrithout  discharge. 
^  Clark  abandons  the  expedition,  and  returns  to  Vineennes. 
Connecticut  makes  a  second  act  of  cession. 
Americans  seize  Spanish  property  at  Vineennes. 
Virginia  protests  against  yielding  narigation  of  Mississippi. 
Great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  West. 
Governor  of  Virginia  informed  of  Clark's  movements. 
Great  Indian  council  in  North- West — they  address  Congress. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  established  by  Virginia  Assembly. 

1737.     Fourth  Kentucky  convention  meets. 

New  England  Ohio  Land  Company  choose  directors. 
Meeting  in  Kentucky  relative  to  navigation  of  Blississippi. 
Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Cutler  negotiates  with  Congress  for  lands. 
Congress  makes  order  in  favor  of  Ohio  Company. 
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1787.  Ordinance  passed  for  goyemment  of  North  West  Territory. 
Innis  refuses  to  prosecute  inTaders  of  Indian  lands. 
Kentucky  Gazette  established  at  Lexington. 

Symmee  of  New  Jersey  applies  for  land. 

Vmt  entries  of  Virginia  reserre  lands  North  of  the  Ohio. 

Fifth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 

New  England  Ohio  Land  Company  completes  a  contract, 

Symmes'  application  referred  to  Board  of  Treasury. 

United  States  troops  ordered  West. 

St  Glair  appointed  Goyemor  of  North- Western  Territory. 

New  Englanders  of  Ohio  Land  Company  prepare  to  go  West. 

Synunes  issues  proposals  for  settlers. 

John  Brown,  first  Western  Bepresentatiye,  goes  to  Congress. 

Fort  Franklin,  on  the  site  of  Franklin,  PennsyWania,  built. 

1788.  Indians  expected  to  make  a  treaty  at  Marietta. 
Denham  purchases  the  site  of  Losantlyille,  (Cincinnati.) 
The  admission  of  Kentucky  debated  in  Congress. 

New  Englanders  of  Ohio  Company  land  at  Muskingum. 
Marietta  and  her  ayenues  named  with  pomp  and  pageantry. 
Admission  of  Kentucky  refused  by  Congress. 
St.  Clair  reaches  the  North- Western  Territory. 
Sixth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 
First  law  of  North-Westem  Territory  published. 
Symmes  starts  for  the  West. 
'         LosantiyiUe  (Cincinnati)  planned  and  suryeyed. 
First  Court  held  at  Marietta. 
Symmes  reaches  his  purcl^kse;  is  oyeijoyed. 
Another  Chand  Indian  council  in  the  North-West. 
Indians  forbid  treaties  with  separate  nations. 
Seyenth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 
Columbia  settled  by  Stites  and  others. 
Doctor  Connolly  in  Kentucky  as  a  spy  and  British  agent. 
The  founder  of  Cincinnati  leayes  Maysyille. 
Cincinnati  reached  according  to  McMillan. 
Virginia  passes  third  act  to  make  Kentucky  independent. 
Colonel  George  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  at  New  Madrid. 
Almanacs  first  printed  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Great  emigration  West:  about  five  thousand  persons  pass  Fort  Harmar. 
Maysyille,  Kentucky,  established  a  town. 

1789.  Treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  concluded. 

^  Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleans  again. 

Daniel  Story  first  clergyman  and  teacher  at  Marietta. 

Symmes'  settlement  threatened  by  Indians. 

The  force  sent  to  protect  Symmes  go  to  LosantiyiUe. 

Mi^or  Doughty  builds  Fort  Washington  at  LosantiyiUe,  (CinclnnatL) 

Western  scouts  withdrawn  by  Virginia. 

Eighth  Kentucky  conyention  meets. 
^  Goyemor  Miro  of  New  Orleans  writes  to  Sebastian. 

Congress  empowers  President  to  call  out  Western  militia. 

President  authorises  Goyemor  St.  Clair  to  caU  out  miUtia. 
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1 789.  General  Harmar  reaches  Fort  Washington  with  three  hundred  troops. 
Thomas  Hutohins,  United  States  Geographer,  died  at  Pittsburgh. 

Fort  Steaben,  (or  blockhouse)  built  near  Charleston,  on  upper  Ohio  rirer. 

1790.  GoYemor  St.  Clair  arrlTCS  at  LosantiTiUe  and  names  it  Cincinnati. 
Gk)yemor  St  Clair  descends  the  Ohio  to  Fort  Steuben,  ( JeffersonTiUe. ) 
GoTemor  St.  Clair  proceeds  to  Yincennes. 

GoTemor  St.  Clair  crosses  prairies  to  Kaskaskia. 

Antoine  Gamelin  sent  to  upper  Wabash  Indians. 

Indian  hostilities  take  place. 

St.  Clair  calls  out  Western  militia. 

Ninth  Kentucky  convention  meets. 

Troops  gather  at  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati.) 

Harmar  leaves  Fort  Washington  and  marches  northward* 

Colonel  Hardin  with  the  adyance  reaches  Bliami  Tillages. 

Main  army  reaches  Miami  Tillages. 

Camp  at  Miami  Tillage ;  men  behaTe  unsoldier-like. 

Colonel  Trotter  is  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  Indian  haunts. 

Hardin  attacks  Indians ;  not  successfully. 

Hardin  desires  another  trial  with  Indians;  is  again  defeated. 

Harmar  looses  all  confidence  in  the  militia. 

Harmar  dissatisfied  with  Colonel  Trotter. 

Harmar  marches  on  return  to  Fort  Washington. 

Army  halts  at  old  Chillicothe ;  soldiers  disobedient. 

Mili^a  men  are  punished  by  whipping. 

Harmar  reprimands  Colonel  Trotter  and  Mijor  MoMuUen. 

Mutiny  of  Eentuckians  quashed — army  proceeds  to  Fort  Washington. 

Western  inhabitants  petition  Congress  to  fight  Indians  in  their  own  way. 

Massey  and  others  contract  to  settle  Manchester. 

1791.  Big  Bottom  settlement  destroyed  by  Indians. 
Excise  laid  on  ardent  spirits  by  Congress. 

General  Charles  Scott  authorised  to  march  against  Indians. 

Proctor  starts  on  his  Western  mission. 

Proctor  reaches  BuiTalo  creek. 

Proctor  is  refused  a  Teesel  to  cross  Lake  Erie. 

Family  of  Eirkpatricks  attacked  at  morning  worship  and  murdered  by  Indians 

in  Armstrong  county,  PennsylTania. 
St.  Clair  at  Fort  Washington  preparing  his  expedition. 
Proctor  abandons  his  mission  and  returns. 
General  Charles  Scott  marches  against  Wabash  Indians. 
Meeting  at  BrownsTille,  PennsylTania,  against  excise. 
Wilkinson  marches  against  Eel  riTer  Indians. 

Excise  officers  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties,  Penn^lTania,  assailed. 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh  to  oppose  excise  law. 
St.  Clair  commences  his  march  northward. 
St  Clair  builds  Fort  Hamilton  on  Great  Miami. 
St  Qiair  and  Butler  disagree. 

St.  Clair  builds  Fort  Jefferson  in  North- Western  Territory. 
St.  Cliir  marches  north,  towards  head  of  Maumee. 
St  Clair  aniTes  at  a  branch  of  Wabash,  supposed  to  be  the  St  Mary's. 
St  Clair  is  attacked  and  defeated.    Army  disorganised. 


* 
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1791.  Portion  of  the  army  retams  to  Fort  Washington. 
Feeble  gurieonB  are  left  at  Forts  Jefferson  and  Hamilton. 

Tenor  of  Indian  inyasion  expressed  by  Western  PennsylTania  and  Virginia. 
Kaaeaere  of  Jolly's  family,  near  Wheeling. 

1792.  Peace  offered  by  the  United  States  to  Western  Indians,  through  the  Seneoas. 
Pond  and  Stedman  sent  West  as  peace-makers. 

Brant  invited  by  government  to  Philadelphia. 
^  Wilkinson  sends  a  party  to  the  field  of  St  Clair's  defeat. 
Gallipolis  settled  by  deluded  French  colonists. 
Iroquois  ohiefb  visit  Philadelphia. 
Instructions  issued  to  Trueman. 
Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
Excise  law  amended,  though  not  to  satisfaction. 
Hendriok,  a  Stockbridge  Indian  chief,  sent  West. 
Instructions  issued  to  Rufus  Putnam. 
Trueman  and  Hardin  leave  Fort  Washington. 
Pennsylvania  purchases  from  Congress  the  Triangle  tract. 
Gen.  Wayne  moves  westward. 
Brant,  pursuant  to  invitation,  visits  Philadelphia. 
Fire  lands  given  to  sufferers  by  Connecticut 
Great  anti-excise  meeting  at  Pittsburgh. 
RuAis  Putnam  makes  treaty  with  Indians  at  Vincennes. 
Great  Indian  Council  at  '*Grand  Olaizs,"  (Fort  Defiance.) 
Adair  attacked  near  Fort  St  Clair. 
Opposition  to  excise  law  diminishes. 
United  States  troops  at  Legionville,  on  the  Ohio. 

1793.  United  States  Legion  goes  down  to  Cincinnati. 
Last  Indian  depredation  in  Kentucky. 

Pickering  and  others  appointed  to  treat  with  Indians  at  Maumee. 

Unusual  preparations  for  a  council  and  treaty  at  Sandusky, 
w  Citisen  Genet  reaches  the  United  States. 

Commissioners  for  council  with  Indians  reach  Niagara. 
—  Genet  is  presented  to  Washington. 
'  First  Democratic  Society  in  Philadelphia. 

Commissioners  correspond  with  Governor  Simcoe. 

Commissioners  meet  Brant  and  hold  a  council. 

Commissioners  at  Elliott's  house,  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

Indians  arrive  at  Elliott's,  and  meet  Commissionerr. 

Indians  decline  meeting  Americans  at  Sandusky. 

Final  action  of  the  Commissioners  and  Indians. 

Wayne  leaves  Cincinnati  with  his  legion. 

Wayne  encamps  at  Greenville. 

Wayne  is  joined  by  Kentuckians,  under  Scott 

Lowry  and  Boyd  attacked  near  Fort  St  Clair. 

French  emissaries  sent  West 

Field  of  St  Clair's  defeat  visited  by  Wayne. 

Fort  Recovery  built  on  St  Clair's  battle  ground. 

Western  people  dissatisfied  with  government 

Opposition  to  excise  feebler. 

First  session  of  Kentucky  Assembly  at  Frankfort 

Brant  gives  the  true  character  of  the  British. 
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1794.  Fort  built  at  Le  Boenf  (Waterford,)  by  Mijor  Benny. 
Whisky  riots  ve-oommenoe. 

Lord  Dorchester's  speech  to  Indians. 

The  Mingo  Creek  Association  formed. 

Wayne  prepares  for  his  campaign. 

GoTemor  Simcoe  builds  a  fort  on  Maomee. 

Democratic  Society  formed  at  Pittsburgh. 
^  Spaniards  offer  help  to  Indians. 

French  emissaries  forced  to  leaye  the  West. 

Contest  respecting  Presqn'  Isle. 

Indians  attack  Fort  Recovery. 

Salts  commenced  against  whisky  rioters. 

>  Gathering  about  NeyiUe's  house. 

^ .  NcTille's  house  burnt 

—  Meeting  at  Mingo  Creek. 
^x   Mail  robbed  by  Bradford. 

Charles  Scott,  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  joins  Wayne. 
^ Great  gathering  at  Braddock's  field. 

Washington  issues  proclamation  against  insurgents. 

Wayne  marches  toward  Maumee. 

Wayne  sends  his  last  message  to  Indians. 

Wayne  commences  building  Fort  Defiance. 

Wayne  builds  Fort  Deposit. 

Wayne  meets  and  conquers  Indians. 

Wayne's  correspondence  with  CoL  Campbell. 

Wayne  threatens  Fort  Miami. 

Wayne  returns  to  Fort  Defiance  and  finishes  it. 

Wayne  marches  to  head  of  Biaumee. 

Fort  Wayne  built  at  head  of  Maumee. 

Commissioners  of  goTemment  meet  whisky  insurgentc 

British  try  to  prevent  Indians  making  peace. 

Vote  taken  upon  obedience  to  the  law  in  PennsylTania. 

Vote  not  satisfactoxy  to  the  gOTemment. 

Washington  calls  out  militia  of  four  States. 

Gen.  Lee  marches,  with  nulitia,  against  insurgenta. 

The  most  guilty  malcontents  escape  by  flight. 

The  less  guilty  surrender  without  resistance. 

Indians  ask  for  peace  of  Col.  Hamtramok. 

Last  depredation  by  Indians  in  Western  Virginia. 

Sandy  Lake  Fort,  Minnesota,  erected. 

1 795.  Block-house  built  at  Presqu'  Isle  (Erie,)  by  Gen.  Irtine. 
Indians  sign  preliminaries  of  a  treaty. 

Prisoners  are  interchanged. 
Connecticut  prepares  to  sell  her  resenre. 
CounoU  of  GreeuTille  opens. 
'    The  Baron  de  Carondelet  writes  to  Sebastian. 
Jay's  protracted  treaty  finished. 
Treaty  of  Greenrille  signed. 
Council  with  Indians  at  GreenyiUe  closed. 
Grant  by  Congress  to  GaUipolis  settlers. 
Connecticut  sells  Western  Beserri  to  land  company. 
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I79&    FiQclmey  ooaeliidM  a  treaty  with  fipain. 
Dajton,  Ohio,  laid  oat  by  Ludlow. 

1796.    Ghinioothe,  Ohio,  laid  off  and  settled. 
^-  Sebastian  ▼iaits  the  Soath-West. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio,  laid  out  and  named. 
Britiah  smrender  posts  in  the  North- West. 
INfficnltieB  with  Spain  recommence. 
€ton.  Wayne  died  at  Preeqn'  Isle,  (Erie.) 
FSrst  paper  manufactory  in  the  Weet 
Dayton,  Ohio,  first  populated. 
CongpresB  donates  land  to  Ebenexer  Zane. 
Fort  Maiden,  Canada  West,  building  commenced. 
Tract  of  land  granted  to  the  Zanes. 

.-  1797.    Power  Tisits  Kentucky  and  writes  to  Sebastian. 
•    Daniel  Boone  moyee  west  of  Mississippi. 
Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentucky  passed. 
Cleyeland,  Ohio,  first  populated. 
Brooke  county,  Virginia,  erected. 
British  subjects  from  Detroit  settle  near  Fort  Maiden. 

1798.  K^Uiam  Henry  Harrison  made  Secretary  of  North-West  Territory. 
Alien  and  sedition  laws  passed. 

Kullifying  resolutions  in  Kentucky. 
Bepresentatiyes  for  North- Western  Territory  first  chosen. 
—Washington  appointed  (a  second  time,)  commander-in-chief  of  American  army. 
SteubenyiUe,  Ohio,  founded — streets  suryeyed  at  right  angles. 
Transylyania  Uniyersity  established  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
Amhertsburg,  ac^acent  to  Fort  Maiden,  settled  by  Britons  from  Detroit 

1799.  Greensburg,  Pennsylyania,  incorporated  a  borough. 
Bepreeentatiyee  of  North-Westem  Territory  meet. 
Bepresentatiyes  nominate  candidates  for  Council. 
Assembly  of  North-Westem  Territory  organize  at  Cincinnati. 

W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  delegate  in  Congress  from  North-West  Territory. 
Zaneerille  laid  out  and  settled  on  Zane's  tract. 

1800.  Great  increase  of  products  sent  from  Ohio  riyer. 
Indiana  Territory  formed. 

Connecticut  yialds  jurisdiction  of  her  reserye. 

United  States  giyes  Connecticut  patents  for  the  soiL 

Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso. 

Assembly  of  North-West  Territory  meets  at  Chillicothe. 

First  missionary  in  Connecticut  Beserye. 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  suryeyed  and  settled. 

Congress  authorixes  the  President  to  make  inquiry  for  copper^mines  in  North- 
West 

Prerident,  John  Adams,  appoints  an  agent  to  examine  the  south  side  of  Lake 
Superior. 

A  number  of  new  counties  made  in  Western  Pennsylyania. 
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1801.  W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  GoTemor  of  Indiana  Territorj. 
St  Clair  re-appointed  GoTemor  of  North- Weet  Territory. 
LegiBlatnre  of  North-West  Territory  again  at  Oinoinnati. 
Worthington  made  agent  to  procnre  a  State  Ooyemment  for  Oliio. 
Canonsbnrg,  PennsylTania,  incorporated  a  borough. 

Beayer,  Pennsylyania,  incorporated  a  borough. 
Louisiana  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 

1802.  Uniyersity  at  Athens,  Ohio,  established. 
First  bank  in  Kentucky, 

Congress  agree  that  Ohio  may  become  a  State. 

The  Spanish  Intendant  forbids  the  use  of  N.  Orleans  by  Americans. 

Conyention  meets  and  forms  a  constitution  for  Ohio. 

Constitution  for  Ohio  finished. 

Cincinnati  incorporated  a  borough. 

Jefferson  College,  Pennsylyania,  chartered  and  organised. 

Conyention  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  an  exporting  company. 

Adyent  of  French  Swiss  to  Indiana. 

1803.  Congress  approbates  the  constitution,  and  declares  Ohio  a  State. 
New  Orleans  made  free  for  American  shipping. 

Liyingston  and  Monroe  in  France ;  purchase  Louisiana. 

Lands  located  for  Miami  Uniyersity. 

Miami  Exporting  Company  at  Cincinnati  chartered. 

United  States  Senate  ratify  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Louisiana  giyen  up  to  the  Americans. 

Xenia,  Ohio,  town  plat  suryeyed. 

Col.  Hamtramck  died  at  Detroit 

D.  Goforth  discoyered  mammoth  skeleton  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  Ey. 

1804.  Fort  Dearborn  built  at  Chicago. 

Territory  of  Orleans  and  district  of  Upper  Louisiana  organised. 

Lewis  and  Clark  start  on  their  expedition. 

Immense  quantity  of  land  purchased  from  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 

Ohio  Uniyersity  chartered  by  State  legislature. 

First  inhabitants  in  Xenia,  Ohio. 

Harmonic  Society  settie  in  Butier  county,  PennsylYania. 

Eittanning,  Pennsylyania,  suryeyed  and  settied. 

1805.  Michigan  Territory  formed. 

Detroit,  (old  town,)  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Burr's  first  yisit  to  the  West 

General  Assembly  meet  in  Indiana  Territory. 

Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  begin  to  influence  the  Indians. 

Indians  sell  all  their  land  in  North-Eastem  Ohio. 

Pike  ascends  and  explores  the  Mississippi  aboye  St.  Anthony's. 

Pike  purchases  land  for  militaiy  stations  on  Upper  Mississippi. 

Steubenyille,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  borough. 

1806.  Great  eclipse  of  the  sun,  June  16th. 
Burr  again  aetiye;  writes  to  Wilkinson. 
Spaniards  cross  the  Sabine  riyer. 
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1806.  Bur  again  goes  West;  is  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  Clark  retam  from  Oregon. 

tries  to  arrest  Burr, 
found  guilty  by  Kentao^  Legislature. 
Burr's  men  descend  the  Ohio  river. 
Burr's  boats  and  stores  arrested. 
Burr  meets  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland. 
Hke's  expedition  to  heads  of  Arkansas. 
Washington  College,  Pennsylyania,  incorporated. 

1807.  Burr  yields  to  ciiil  authority  of  Mississippi. 
Burr  escapes  and  is  seised. 

Burr's  trial  at  Richmond. 

Petition  for  slarery  in  Lidiana  territory. 

Bank  of  Kentucky  chartered. 

Brant,  the  celebrated  king  of  Mohawk  Indians,  died. 

Merriweather  Lewis  appointed  goTemor  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

O.  C.  Moreau  arrived  at  Pittsburgh. 

180a    Bank  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  chartered. 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  chartered. 
Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  remoTe  to  Tippecanoe. 
Madison,  Indiana,  settled. 

Bey.  Darid  Zeisberger,  Morarian  missionary,  died,  aged  eighty-scTen. 
Hanison's  first  interriew  with  Tecumthe. 

1809.  Tineennes  is  four  weeks  withput  a  maiL 
Illinois  Territory  formed. 

Ifiami  Uniyersity  chartered. 

Settlement  made  at  Boone's  Lick,  Missouri. 

IGssouri  Fur  Company  formed  at  St.  Louis. 

GoTemor  Lewis,  of  Missouri,  alarmed  at  Indians ;  calls  out  militia. 

1810.  Second  interriew  of  Harrison  with  Tecumthe. 

A  trapper  and  hunter,  named  Colter,  descended  Missouri  ria  Jefferson  riyer,  three 

thousand  miles,  alone. 
Monks  of  La  Trappe  locate  at  the  Oreat  Mound  on  American  Bottom,  niinois. 

1811.  Pittsburgh  Magazine  Almanac  published  by  Cramer,  Spear  and  Eichbaum. 
Company  of  rangers  organized  in  Illinois. 

Mammoth  Caye  discoyered  in  Kentucky. 

Tecumthe  goes  to  the  South. 

Harrison  proposes  to  risit  Indians. 

Harrison  marches  toward  Tippecanoe. 

First  steamboat  (named  New  Orleans)  leayes  Pittsburgh. 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Great  earthquakes  begin. 

Western  people  generally  in  consternation. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company's  grant  to  Lord  Selkirk. 

Academy  incorporated  by  act  of  Assembly,  March  20. 


1812.    Ooyemor  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  calls  for  1200  yolunteers  or  militia. 
General  Hull  marches  from  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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1812.    Declaration  of  irar  against  Engla&d. 

British  at  Maiden  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

Hull  enconnters  a  tedions  and  tiresome  march  through  the  forest. 

Hnll  arriTos  at  Maumee,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

Hull  sends  men  and  goods  by  water  to  IXetroit. 

Hull  first  informed  of  declaration  of  war. 

Americans  cross  to  Sandwich,  Canada. 

Mackinac  surprised  and  taken  by  the  British. 

American  army  returns  to  Detroit. 

Brock  reaches  Maiden,  and  advances  to  Sandwich. 

Brock  crosses  to  Detroit;  Hull  surrenders. 

A  detachment  of  Hull's  army  defeated  at  Brownstown. 

Biassacre  of  troops  and  families  near  Chicago. 

Fort  Harrison  attacked  by  Indians. 

W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  commander  in  North-West. 

GoTcmor  Edwards  and  General  Hopkins'  plan  to  conquer  Indians. 

General  Hopkins  with  a  large  force  at  Vincennes. 

Hopkins  marches  up  Wabash  and  crosses  at  Fort  Harrison. 

Hopkins  enters  the  prairies,  and  marches  to  meet  Edwards. 

Hopkins'  officers  are  disobedient,  rcTolt  and  return  to  Kentucky. 

Edwards  attacks  the  Indians  on  Illinois  river. 

Hopkins  makes  an  expedition  to  Upper  Wabash. 

Lord  Selkirk  plants  colony  on  Bed  river. 

Hopkins  attacks  Indians  on  Ponce  Passu  (Wild  Cat)  river. 

Generals  ^VHucheeter  and  Harrison  meet  at  Fort  Wayne. 

Winchester  marches  to  Fort  Defiance. 

Harrison  makes  head-quarters  at  Franklinton,  Ohio. 

Col.  Campbell  attacks  Indians  on  Mississinewa. 

Inhabitants  at  river  Baisin  importune  Winchester  for  aid. 

Massacre  of  families  at  Pigeon  creek,  Scott  county,  Indiana,  by  Indians. 

Ohio  Legislature  selects  ''High  Bank  "  of  Scioto  river  for  capital. 

Little  Turtle,  the  famous  Miami  Indian  war  chief,  died. 

Name  of  Upper  Louisiana  changed  to  Missouri  Territory. 

1818.    Winchester  marches  down  Maumee  to  the  Bapids. 

Winchester  again  importuned  for  help;  sends  troops  to  Frenchtown. 

British  at  Frenchtown  first  defeated. 

Americans  defeated  at  Frenchtown  with  great  loss. 

Massacre  of  the  wounded  at  Frenchtown. 

Harrison  retreats  to  Portage  river. 

Harrison  returns  to  Maumee  and  builds  Fort  Meigs. 

Fort  Meigs  besieged. 

General  Clay  reaches  Fort  Meigs;  Dudley's  party  lost. 

British  return  to  Maiden. 

British  fleet  prepare  to  attack  Erie. 

Fort  Stephenson  besieged. 

Siege  of  Fort  Stephenson  raised. 

Perry's  vessels  first  leave  Erie  harbor. 

Victory  by  Perry  on  Lake  Erie. 

British  troops  evacuate  Bfalden ;  Citizens  remain  at  Amhertsburg. 

Americans  take  possession  of  Amhertsburg  and  make  it  head-quarters. 

American  Government  re-established  in  Lower  MiphigMi. 
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1818.    Batde  of  the  TliMnes  in  Canada. 
Buffalo  burnt  by  the  British. 
New  Albany,  Indiana,  founded. 
Yeray,  Indiana,  settled  by  Dnfonrs; 
Monks  of  La  Trappe  leare  Illinois  and  retnni  to  France. 

1814.  Holmes'  expedition  into  Canada. 

John  Clevee  Synunes  died  at  Cincinnati. 

Expedition  under  Croghan  against  Maokinae. 

OoTemor  Clark's  expedition  to  Prairie  du  Chien ;  Fiirt  Shelby  Imiit 

lieutenant  Campbell  sent  to  reinforce  Fort  Shelby. 

Campbell  attacked  by  Indians  at  Upper  Bapids. 

Campbell  is  defeated  and  returns  to  St  Louis. 

Fort  Wayne  rebuilt. 

Major  Taylor's  expedition  on  Upper  Mississippi. 

M^or  Taylor  meets  Indians  at  Book  Island. 

Major  Taylor  is  attacked  by  Indians;  defeated  and  retreats. 

Second  grand  Indian  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio. 

M* Arthur's  expedition  into  Canada. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England. 

Fort  Erie  taken  by  General  Brown. 

Eransville,  Indiana,  surreyed  and  settied. 

Clereland,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1815.  Treaty  with  eight  Indian  tribes  at  Detroit. 
Various  treaties  with  Indians. 

Ohio  taxes  banking  capital. 

1816.  Act  of  Congress  excluding  foreigners  from  Indian  trade. 
Pittsburgh  incorporated  a  city. 

Columbus  made  capital  of  Ohio. 

Bank  of  Shawneetown  chartered. 

General  banking  law  of  Ohio  passed. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  settlement  made. 

Kohmond,  Indiana,  founded  and  settied  by  "Friends  Society." 

Lord  Selkirk  conquers  North  West  Company,  takes  Fort  William. 

Explosion  of  the  Steam  Boat  Washington,  Point  Harman. 

1817.  First  Steam  Boat  at  St.  Louis. 
Vorthweet  of  Ohio  purchased  from  TmiiMt^ 

United  States  Bank  opens  branches  at  Cincinnati  and  ChiBioothe. 
Allegheny  College  at  Meadrille,  PennsylTania,  ineorporated. 
Fort  Dearborn,  at  Chicago,  re-built 
Butier,  Penn^lTania,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1818.  Illinois  becomes  a  State. 

General  St  Clahr  died  at  his  resldenoe  ia  Westaonland  eosniy,  Vm. 

General  G.  B.  Clark  died  near  Louisrille,  Kentucky. 

Bishop  Dubourg  arrives  at  St.  Louis. 

First  ManufrMtory  of  ilne  ikrar  at  Prairie  du  Ohien. 

Treaty  at  St  Mary's,  Ohio,  wtth  Wyandoi»  Beiieoa  and  ShawMNSe  Indiaiis. 
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1819.  First  Steam  Boats  on  the  Missouri  rirer. 
First  Steam  Boat  on  Lake  Erie. 
Military  post  established  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Expedition  to  the  Yellow  Stone  rirer. 
Contest  of  Ohio  with  the  United  States  Bank. 
Indian  treaty  at  Edwardsrille,  Illinois. 
Cincinnati  incorporated  a  city. 

Great  depression  in  financial  affairs  in  PennsyWania. 

Fort  Snelling  built  at  mouth  of  St.  Peter's. 

Fort  Crawford  built  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Cilisens  of  Biissouri  Territory  more  for  State  Gk)yemment 

1820.  Indiana  Legislature  appoint  commissioners  to  locate  seat  of  goTemment. 
Nullification  resolutions  of  Ohio. 

Constitution  formed  for  Missouri  State. 
Congress  reftises  Missouri  Constitution. 
GoTemor  Cass  risits  Lake  Superior  and  Upper  Mississippi. 

1821.  Missouri  received  into  the  Union  by  proclamation  of  President 
Indianapolis  made  permanent  seat  of  goTemment  for  Indiana. 
Epidemic  Feyer  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri.    Great  mortality. 
Kittanning,  Pennsylyania,  incorporated  a  Borough. 

1822.  Ohio  moYos  in  relation  to  Schools  and  Canals. 

Population  of  St.  Loids  diminished  by  sickness  and  financial  depression. 

1828.    Steam  Boat  Tennessee  sunk  near  Natchei. 
Illinois  moTes  in  relation  to  Canals. 
Commencement  of  stone  paring  streets  in  St.  Louis. 

1824.  Slayery  contest  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Seminary  established  at  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
St  Louis  rerivee  and  re-commences  improvements. 

From  December  until  March,  1826,  mostiy  warm  sunshine  weather  at  Cincinnati. 

1825.  Ohio  passes  Canal  and  School  Laws. 
GoTemor  Clark  held  council  with  Osage  Indians. 
General  James  Wilkinson  died. 

La  Fayette,  Indiana,  planned  and  surveyed. 

First  legislation  at  Indianapolis. 

MaJ.  Gen.  La  Fayette  ascended  the  Ohio  river.     Steamboat  '<  Mechanic"  sank: 

on  his  passage. 
United  States  grant  800,000  acres  of  land  to  Illinois  for  canal. 
La  Fayette,  Indiana,  begins  to  populate. 

1826.  First  steam  boat  on  Lake  Michigan. 
Kenyon  College  founded  at  Gambler,  Ohio. 
Western  Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  chartered. 

1827.  Congress  donates  lands  for  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  (Kansas,)  built  and  garrisoned. 

Seminajy  built  and  opened  in  Illinois. 
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1827.  First  Gmmnar  School  at  South  HanoTer,  Indiaiia. 

From  Dooember  nntQ  Maroh,  1828,  rain  fell  nearly  erety  day. 

1828.  Extraordinaiy  increase  of  lead  mining  at  Galena,  Illinois. 

1820.    SteabenTiQe  Female  Seminary  established. 
Fort  Leayenworth  threatened  by  Indians. 

1880.  Treaty  with  Keokok  at  Prairie  da  Ghien. 
Attempt  to  driye  Black  Hawk  west  of  MississippL 

1881.  Pnnishment  by  hard  labor  and  imprisonment  commenced  in  Illinois. 
Black  Hawk  is  hostile,  and  is  driyen  across  the  Mississippi. 
Black  Hawk  War  commenced. 

Legislatore  of  Indiana  authorizes  making  Wabash  and  Brie  GanaL 

Illinois  militia  are  sent  against  Black  Hawk. 

United  States  troops  sent  against  Black  Hawk. 

Black  Hawk  makes  treaty  at  Fort  Armstrong,  and  conibrms  the  treaty  of  1804. 

1882.  Great  flood  of  the  Ohio  riyer. 

Indianans  oommence  Erie  and  Wabash  Canal. 

First  steamboat  at  Chicago. 

Maysyille,  Kentucky,  Incorporated  a  city.  ^ 

College  edifice  at  South  Hanoyer  erected  and  charter  obtained. 

Granyille  (Baptist)  College,  Ohio,  chartered. 

Schoolcraft's  expedition  to  the  source  of  MississippL 

Indians  reassert  thdr  rights,  and  war  is  resumed. 

Black  Hawk,  in  great  force,  returns  east  of  Mississippi. 

Btillman  and  party  defeated  near  Bock  riyer. 

Black  Hawk  defeated  on  Wisconsin. 

Black  Hawk  defeated  on  Bfississippi. 

Black  Hawk  deliyered  to  United  States  goyemment. 

Cholera  among  Scott's  troops  and  along  the  Lakes. 

Final  treaty  with  Sac  and  Fox  Indians. 

First  epidemic  Cholera  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Two  hundred  U.  S.  soldiers  died  of  cholera  at  Fort  Gratiot. 

1888.    First  settlement  made  in  Iowa. 

Extraordinary  meteoric  storm  in  Noyember. 

Trouble  about  boundary  between  Ohio  State  and  Michigan  Territory. 

Goyemor  of  Ohio  sends  militia  troops  to  the  bordflr. 

Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  Indians  emigrate  to  Michigan  Territory. 

1884.    John  O'Connor  condemned  and  executed  at  Du  Buque,  without  law. 
Oberlin  Institute,  Ohio,  chartered,  with  Uniyersity  pririleges. 
Gasetteer  of  Illinois,  published  at  JaoksonyHle. 
Termination  of  bank  charters  in  Ohio. 
Wabash  College,  Crawfordville,  Indiana,  inoorpoTated. 
Capitol  of  Indiana,  at  Indianapolis,  finished. 
Late  in  May  allfoliage  in  the  West  destroyed  by  firost 

1886.     Wabash  College,  CrawfordyiUe,  Indiana,  organised. 
I4i<%fctgp«  forms  a  Constltatioii  for  Stata  foyemment 
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1886.    Congress  revises  the  Oonstitation,  but  offers  temui. 
Oberlin  Institate  orguiised  as  a  College. 
Milwaakie,  Wisconsin,  surveyed.     (PreTiously  settled.) 

1886.  BCadison,  Wisconsin,  planned  and  sorreyed. 

Complanter,  Seneca  Indian  Chief,  died,  aged  abont  one  hundred  years. 

The  conditions  offered  by  Congress  to  Michigan  rejected. 

Dlinois  and  Michigan  Canal  commenced. 

Territory  of  Wisconsin  (inclnding  Iowa)  organised. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  incorporated  a  city. 

Mania  of  land  and  town  lot  trading  in  Chicago. 

American  Cannel  Coal  Company  chartered,  Indiana. 

Heatherly  War  in  Western  Missouri. 

IficoUet  explores  Mississippi  to  its  source. 

1887.  Michigan  complies  with  the  terms  of  Congress,  and  becomes  a  State. 
Internal  improvement  system  adopted  in  Illinois. 

Blots  at  Alton,  Illinois:  Eev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  killed. 
Chicago  is  incorporated  as  a  city. 
State  House  of  Missouri,  at  Jefferson  City,  burnt. 
Asbury  University,  at  Green  Castle,  Indiana,  chartered. 
Explosion  of  the  steamer  "Du  Buque,"  off  Muscatine  bar. 
Steam  boat  '<Ben  Sherrod"  burnt  on  Mississippi  river. 

1888.  Explosion  of  the  steam  boat  "Moselle,"  near  Cincinnati. 
Territory  of  Iowa  organised* 

Contest  with  Mormons  in  Missouri. 

Peath  of  (Governor  William  Clark  of  Missouri. 

Indiana  University,  at  Bloomington,  Indiana,  chartered. 

Financial  affairs  at  Chicago  in  desperate  condition. 

Exceeding  drought:  Ohio  river  scarcely  navigable  from  July  until  Jan.  1889. 

1888-89.  Trouble  between  Missouri  and  Iowa  Territory  about  boundary. 
Militia  forces  sent  to  the  border  by  each  government 

1889.  Bank  Commissioners  appointed  in  Ohio. 
Mormons  retreat  to  Illinois,  and  locate  at  Commerce. 
Mormons  change  the  name  of  their  new  location  to  Nauvoo. 

The  first  steam  arrival  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     (The  '* Lexington.") 
Stockbridge  and  Brothertown  Indians,  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

1839-40.  Iowa  City  looated  and  made  seat  of  Government. 

1840.  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  removed  to  Kew  Albany,  Indiana. 
Bloody  tragedy  at  Bellevue,  Iowa:  seven  men  kiUed. 

Great  political  excitement  in  the  presidential  canvass. 

• 

1841.  Death  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Public  improvements  cease  in  Illinois. 

Great  depression  in  financial  matters  throughout  the  West 

Smith  Maythe  and  Lyman  Crouch  hung  without  trial  in  Kentaoky. 
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1841.  Bethany  College  founded  by  Rey.  Alexander  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Wabaeh  and  Erie  Canal  completed  to  La  Fayette. 

Lake  steam  boat  **£rie,"  burnt:  more  than  one  hundred  liyes  lost. 

1842.  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Territory,  built  and  garrisoned. 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society  founded. 

Col.  John  G.  Fremont's  expedition  left  St  Louis. 

1842-3.  ExcessiTely  cold  and  protracted  winter. 

1848.    niinois  Banks  closed  by  Legislature. 

Comer  stone  of  Cincinnati  Obserratory  laid. 

Dreadful  Massacre  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  by  the  Sioux,  in  Minnesota. 

1844b     Steam  boat  ''Shepherdess*'  sunk  near  St.  Louis. 
Great  flood  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers. 
Steam  boat  navigation  over  the  American  Bottom. 
American  Bottom  submerged  sixty-five  miles. 
State  Constitution  formed  for  Iowa  not  accepted  by  Congress. 
Capt.  J.  Allen  ascends  Des  Moines  river  to  its  source. 
Steam  boat  <*Lucy  Walker"  exploded  near  New  Albany. 

1845.  Banking  law  in  Ohio  for  State  and  independent  banks. 
Illinois  negotiates  with  bond-holders  to  finish  canal. 
Conflagration  of  one-fourth  of  Pittsburgh. 
Wittemberg  College,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  chartered. 

1846.  Public  improvements  of  Illinois  resumed. 
Convention  in  Wisconsin  prepare  a  Coustitution  for  State. 
Constitution  for  Wisconsin  rejected  by  Congress. 
Milwaukie,  Wisconsin,  chartered  by  Territorial  Legislature, 
lieadville  Theological  School  incorporated. 

1847.  Collision  of  schooner  and  steam  boat  near  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Convention  in  Illinois  forms  a  new  Constitution. 
Charter  of  Asbury  University,  Indiana,  amended. 
Friends'  High  School  established  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 
Bxplosion  of  steam  boat  **  A.  N.  Johnston"  near  Manchester,  Ohio. 
Steam  boat  ''Phcenix"  burnt  on  Lake  Michigan. 

1848.  Constitution  of  Illinois  adopted  by  the  people. 
Michigan  and  Illinois  canal  completed. 

Wisconsin  forms  a  Constitution  which  is  accepted  by  Congress. 
California  gold  hunting  commences. 

1849.  Minnesota  Territory  organized. 

Cholera  is  again  epidemic  on  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 

Bpidemio  cholera  and  great  fire  at  St.  Louis. 

O'Plain  river  (branch  of  Illinois,)  flowed  from  its  course. 

Pacific  Bail  Boad  Convention  at  St.  Louis. 

Migration  to  California,  via  Missouri  river,  commences. 
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1849.  Steam  boat  "Virgmia"  exploded,  between  Wheeling  and  Steubenrille. 
Ohio  moTes  for  a  new  ConBtitation. 

1850.  Rt.  Rey.  Benedict  Joseph  Flaget,  first  Catholio  Bishop  in  the  West,  died  at 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 
California  gold  hunters  ascend  Blissoori  river  in  great  numbers. 
Breadfnl  mortality  from  oholera  among  Califomia  emigrants  on  Missouri  river. 
Great  migration  to  Minnesota  Territory. 
First  steam  boat  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
Urbana  University,  Ohio,  chartered. 

Steam  boat  "G.  P.  Griffith"  burnt  on  Lake  Erie,  with  immense  loss  of  life. 
Ohio  elects  delegates  to  convention  for  new  Constitntion. 

1851.  Gen.  Hugh  Brady  died  at  Detroit 
New  Constitation  for  Ohio  formed. 

1858.    Collision  on  rail  road  near  Chicago-nnany  lives  lost. 

1854.  Explosion  of  steam  boat  <*  Kate  Kearney"  at  St.  Louis. 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

Summer  and  autumn  of  this  year  an  unprecedented  drouth. 

Epidemic  cholera  at  Pittsburgh. 

This  year  closes  with  f earftil  forebodings  of  famine. 

1855.  Explosion  of  the  steam  boat  ''Lexington"  on  Ohio  river. 

From  May  until  December  of  this  year  the  Mississippi  valley  was  visited  with 

an  unusual  quantity  of  rain. 
Agriculturists  rcijoice  in  a  large  yield  of  the  firuits  of  thdr  toiL 

1856.  Josiah  Copley  reports  praotioability  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 

river,  by  means  of  dams  and  steam  boat  looks,  at  moderate  expense. 
First  three  months  of  this  year  much  colder  than  usuaL 
Lowest  water  ever  known  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river. 
Politiboal  excitement  attending  the  Presidential  campaign  intense. 


ANNALS   OF  THE  WEST. 


PERIOD    I. 
1512  —  1750. 

Thb  first  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  Spaniards.* 
The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  awakened  among 
that  people,  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  a  spirit  of  adventure  and 
a  thirst  for  gold.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  was  one  of  bis  companions 
on  his  second  voyage,  and  afterward  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Rico. 
From  the  natives  of  that  island  he  learned  a  legend,  that,  with  the 
characteristic  credulity  of  that  age,  he  accepted  as  a  truth.  There 
ejisted,  said  they^  in  Bimini,  one  of  the  Lucayos,  a  Fountain  of 
Life,  He  who  drank  of  its  waters  was  proof  against  disease;  he 
who  bathed  in  it  was  endowed  with  perpetual  youth.  De  Leon 
was  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  discovering  and  bathing  in  this 
wondrous  fountain ;  and,  on  the  8d  of  March,  1512,  he  sailed  from 
Porto  Rico  in  search  of  the  island  that  contained  it.  After  a  long 
cruise,  on  Easter  Sunday,  or  Pascua  Florida,  he  discovered  a 
country  of  great  extent,  to  which,  in  honor  of  the  day,  or  from  the 
flowers  that  covered  the  forests,  he  named  Florida.  From  stress 
of  weather,  he  was,  however,  prevented}  from  an  examination  of 
the  coast,  and  returned  to  Porto  Rico.  Still  the  desire  of  prose- 
eating  his  discovery  remained,  and  after  much  delay  he  obtained 
authority  from  Charles  V.  to  conquer,  colonize,  and  govern  the 


*  The  original  authorities  in  regard  to  the  Spanish  explorations  are : 

1.  Nanfragios  a  Alyar  Nnnez  Gabeza  de  Vacca. 

2.  A  nanratiTe  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto,  by  Lonis  Hernandez  do  Biedma, 

preeented  to  the  king  and  council  of  the  Indies,  in  1644. 
8.  A  narrative  of  the  expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  into  Florida,  by  a  gentleman - 

of  EWas,  1667. 
4.  A  letter  of  Be  Soto  to  the  author! ties  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba,  July  9,  1639. 
6.  The  Florida  of  the  Inca,  by  the  Inca  Garcelaso  de  La  Vega,  Madrid,  1728. 
The  relation  of  Biedma,  the  narratiye  of  the  gentleman  of  Elyas,  and  De  Soto's  letter, 
are  grren  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  by  B.  F.  French,  Part  2. — ^Phila- 
delphia, 1860.    And  the  Florida  of  the  Inca  is  abridged  in  Lrving's  Conquest  of  Florida. 
PhihMlelphia,  1886. 
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lauds  he  had  seen ;  and,  iu  1521,  he  sailed  again  for  Florida.  But 
his  landing  was  opposed ;  the  natives  attacked  the  strangers  with 
incredible  fury,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  The  remainder  were 
driven  to  their  vessels,  and  Ponce  de  Leon  returned  with  the  wreck 
of  his  expedition,  mortally  wounded,  to  Cuba  to  die. 

The  natives  indeed  had  good  cause  for  their  hostility.  For  in 
the  meanwhile  they  had  learned  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  1616,  Diego  Miruelo  visited  the  coast,  and  in  trade  with  the 
natives  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  and  on  his  return 
spread  abroad  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  interior.  Meanwhile, 
the  newly  opened  mines  of  Mexico  demanded  slaves,  and,  in  1520, 
Vasquez  de  Ayllon  was  sent  out,  with  two  vessels,  to  seek  a  supply. 
Approaching  the  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  32°,  he  landed  in  a  region 
called  by  the  natives  Chicorea,  at  the  moutt  of  a  river  he  named 
Jordan,  perhaps  the  Savannah  or  the  Gambahee.  The  natives,  at 
first  distrustful,  were  reassured  by  presents,  and  enticed  on  board 
to  trade.  Soon  they  began  to  throng  the  ships,  and  the  perfidious 
Spaniards  seized  upon  all  within  reach,  and  Bailed  for  St  Domingo. 
Disaster  followed  the  crime ;  one  of  the  vessels  was  lost,  the  other 
arrived,  but  the  victims  of  their  treachery,  with  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  the  Indian,  proudly  disdained  to  live  slaves,  refused  food, 
and  died.  De  Ayllon  returned  to  Spain,  received  authority  from 
Charles  V.  to  conquer  and  govern  the  region  he  had  visited ;  and, 
in  1525,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  returned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Jordan.  The  Indians  planned  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  concealed  their  purpose.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  decoyed 
to  a  village,  on  pretense  of  a  feast ;  De  Ayllon,  with  a  small  force, 
remained  to  guard  the  ships.  All  of  the  party  were  massacred ; 
the  guard  was  attacked — of  these  a  few  only  escaped  to  St. 
Domingo.  De  Ayllon  himself  was  either  slain  in  the  affray,  or 
died  afterward  of  his  wounds  and  of  grief. 

The  post  of  adelantado,  or  governor  of  Florida,  was  next  con- 
ferred on  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez.  He  organized  an  expedition  for 
its  conquest,  sailed  from  Cuba,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1528, 
anchored  in  a  bay  afterward  named  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  or 
Tampa  Bay ;  aad  landed  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men  and 
forty-five  horses.  Here  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  his  master,  dismissed  his  vessels  to  await  his  return, 
and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vacea, 
plunged  into  an  unknown  and  savage  wilderness.    The  Indians, 
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whom  the  Spaniards  had  captured  and  compelled  to  serve  as  guides, 
lured  them  on  with  the  pretense  that  there  was  to  the  north  a  great 
country  called  Appalachee,  extremely  fertile,  and  abounding  in  gold, 
that  was  to  their  imaginations  another  Mexico,  and  opened  to  thoni 
the  prospect  of  another  conquest.    For  many  days  they  traversed 
trackless  forests  and  swamps,  through  matted  thickets  and  over 
rapid  rivers,  and  continually  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  lurking 
savages.   At  length  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Appalachee,  probably 
in  southern  Georgia;  but  it  was  only  a  village  of  two  hundred  and 
and  forty  wigwams,  and  its  inhabitants  had  fled  at  their  approach. 
Disappointed,  disheartened,  and  suffering  for  food,  their  treacherous 
guides  next  pointed  them  to  the  village  of  Auto,  nine  days*  journey 
to  the  south ;  where  there  was  abundance  of  maize  and  of  fish. 
Thither  they  directed  their  courpe ;  but  their  way  was  obstructed 
by  deep  lagoons,  dismal  swamps  and  impenetrable  forests.  Hordes 
of  savages  hung  on  their  rear,  that,  to  their  imaginations,  appeared 
of  gigantic  size,  armed  with  enormous  bows.    At  length,  after 
incredible  hardships,  they  reached  the  village  of  Ante,  located  per- 
haps near  the  present  bay  of  St.  Mark ;  but  it  was  deserted  and 
burnt,  and  only  a  little  maize  was  left  to  the  Spaniards  to  appease 
their  hunger.    A  day's  march  further  they  reached  the  sea ;  but 
they  had  marched  eight  hundred  miles,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
retrace  their  steps,  or  to  find  their  vessels.    As  a  last  resource,  they 
determined  to  build  five  small  barks,  with  which  to  escape  from  the 
coast.     All  their  iron  implements,  even  to  their  stirrups  and  spurs, 
were  made  into  nails  and  tools.     Their  shirts  were  made  into  sails, 
their  cordage  was  made  of  bark  interwoven  with  horse-hair;  while* 
their  horses  served  them  for  food.    At  length,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, they  launched  their  barks  and  sailed  down  the  coast,  suffer- 
ing every  extremity  of  hunger  and  thirst.     Three  of  the  vessels 
foundered  in  a  storm ;  the  remaining  two,  after  many  days  of  fruit- 
less coasting,  were  anchored  near  the  shore ;  one  of  them,  with 
Narvaez  on  board,  was  driven  to  sea  by  a  sudden  gale,  and  lost. 
There  survived  of  this  expedition  only  Alvar  Nunez  and  four  of 
his  companions.     They  traversed,  according  to  their  own  account, 
the  northern  parts  of  Florida,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  traveled  over 
the  plains  and  deserts  of  northern  Texas  to  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  enduring  the  greatest 
hardships,  till  at  length  they  reached  the  settlement  of  Compos- 
tella;   from   whence   Alvar  Nunez  proceeded  to   Mexico,    and 
thence  to  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived,  in  1587,  nearly  ten  years 
after  his  first  embarkation  with  Narvaez. 
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The  report  carried  back  bj  Alvar  Nunez  to  Spain  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition  of  Narvaez,  in  calmer  times  would  have  quenched  the 
thirst  for  discovery.  It  however  only  inflamed  it.  The  examples 
of  Mexico  and  of  Peru  had  created  the  belief  that  the  New  World 
was  all  occupied  with  barbarian  empires,  wealthy  and  weak ;  and 
the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  of  Plzarro  had  wakened  among 
the  cavaliers  of  Spain  an  ambition  to  follow  their  footsteps,  and  a 
thirst  for  glory  and  gold.  Florida,  which  then  included  all  the 
North  American  coast  known  to  them,  was  the  next  great  field  of 
discovery ;  and  the  popular  belief  clung  to  the  idea  that  Narvaez, 
in  his  long  wanderings,  had  been  skirting  along  the  borders  of  rich 
barbarian  empires,  waiting  only  a  conqueror. 

Hernando  de  Soto,  then  at  the  court  of  Charles  V,,  was  fired  with 
the  representations  of  Nunez,  and  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  rival- 
ing the  glory  of  the  conqueror  of  Peru,  whose  standard  he  had 
followed.  He  had  been  the  lieutenant  of  Pizarro  in  the  Peruvian 
conquest,  and  acquired  there  experience  in  barbarian  war,  a  passion 
for  military  adventure  and  boundless  wealth.  His  experience,  bis 
connections,  his  position  and  his  wealth,  all  fitted  him  for  the  post; 
and  accordingly  he  asked  leave  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost. 
It  was  granted;  and  the  title  of  Adelantado  of  Cuba  and  of  Florida 
was  conferred  on  him.  The  most  extensive  and  costly  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  of  conquest.  The  cavaliers 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  clad  in  silk  and  steel,  repaired  to  his  standard. 
Priests  and  monks,  intent  on  extending  the  power  of  the  church, 
joined  his  ranks  ;  miners  and  chemists  were  provided  to  open  and 
work  the  mines;  and  with  an  armament  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
men,*  in  ten  vessels,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  confident,  and 
the  best  appointed  that  had  ever  embarked  for  the  New  World,  De 
Soto  sailed  from  Spain,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1538,  for  Cuba. 

There  a  year  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  great  expedition. 
Every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  conquest  or  colonization  was 
provided.  Men  and  implements  for  working  in  wood  and  iron, 
materials  for  assaying  metals,  cattle  and  swine  to  stock  their  colony, 
bloodhounds  for  capturing  slaves,  chains  for  confining  them,  arms 
and  armor,  the  most  costly  and  effective,  were  all  provided  and 
prepared.  And  with  this  great  equipment  the  expedition  sailed 
from  Havana,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1639,  and  on  Whitsunday,  the 
26th  of  May,  they  anchored  in  a  bay  named,  from  that  circum- 


t  Blodnia  says  ihere  landod  six  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
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stance,  Espirita  Sacto.   Here  they  landed,  and  Be  Soto  took  formal 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  emperor.    !N^o  Indians 
were  to  be  seen,  and  the  Spaniards  encamped  securely  on  the  shore ; 
bat  during  the  night  they  were  attacked  with  great  fury,  defeated 
and  driven  to  their  vessels.  De  Soto  again  disembarked  his  troops, 
and  inarching  cautiously,  encamped  in  a  village  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  which  was  deserted  at  his  approach.    Ilirrihigua,  its  chief, 
was  implacably  hostile.    Narvaez  had  cut  off  his  nose,  and  caused 
his  mother  to  be  torn  in  pieces  before  him  by  his  dogs.    De  Soto 
sought,  by  messages  and  presents,  to  appease  him,  but  in  vain. 
"I  want  none  of  their  speeches;  bring  me  their  heads,"  he  replied. 
Leaving  here  a  garrison,  and  having  recovered  Ortiz,  a  companion 
of  JSTarvaez,  and  having  captured  a  number  of  Indians  for  guides, 
he  set  forth  for  the  village  of  Aceura.     The  route  of  the  Spaniards 
lay  through  tangled  thickets,  deep  morasses,  and  quaking  prairies. 
At  length  they  came  to  a  deep  river,  bordered  by  an  impassable 
swamp,  perhaps  the  Withlacoochee,  and  here  the  Indians  that 
beset  them  disputed  their  passage ;  but  after  three  days'  fighting, 
and  incredible  hardships,  they  forced  a  passage,  and  reached  the 
village.  It  was  deserted,  and  the  Spaniards,  harassed  day  and  night 
by  the  savages,  set  out  again  to  seek  the  country  of  Ocali,  where 
there  was,  they  heard,  perpetual  spring,  and  whose  warriors  were 
cased  in  gold.    But  they  were  disappointed,  and  passed  on  to  what 
they  heard  was  the  great  and  rich  province  of  Appalachee.    Vita- 
chnco,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  region,  was  hostile ;  but  he  was 
won  by  the  presents  and  promises  of  Be  Soto,  and  came  with  his 
warriors  and  people  to  make  a  display  of  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence.   In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  and  parade,  the  treacherous 
Spaniards  seized  the  chief,  attacked,  slaughtered  and  dispersed  Jbis 
unsospecting  people.    Thence  they  marched  to  the  north,  crossed 
the  '^  Great  Mozass," — ^where  iN'arvaez  had  been  finally  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  the  sea — doubtless  the  Okeefinokee  swamp,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  battle  for  two  days  with  the  Indians,  encamped 
for  the  winter  at  the  Anhayca,  the  chief  village  of  Appalachee, 
nearly  one  hundred  leagues  north  from  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  continual  contests  with  the  Indians. 
Early  in  March,  1540,  they  set  out  for  the  country  of  Gofachiqui, 
peiliaps  on  Hie  Savannah  river.  The  country  was  fertile,  the  Indians 
were  friendly,  their  queen  received  them  with  great  hospitality; 
above  all,  they  received  ^'  fourjteen  bushels"  of  pearls,  and  they 
were  assured  that  there  were  enough  of  them  in  the  neighboring 
viUages  to  load  all  their  horses.    Here  the  Spaniards  wished  to 
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stop  and  form  a  colony,  but  De  Soto  refused  his  consent,  seized 
his  unsuspecting  hostess  and  set  out  to  the  west,  traversed  the 
Cherochee  country,  passed  through  the  country  subject  to  the 
chief  of  Oosa,  and  reached  the  territories  of  Tuscaloosa.  Tus» 
caloosa  was  the  great  chieftain  of  the  south-west.  He  was  of 
gigantic  size,  of  high  spirit,  and  ruled  over  a  confederacy  of 
tribes.  He  received  the  strangers  with  kindness;  and  they  in 
turn  seized  him  as  a  hostage,  to  secure  the  submission  of  his  people, 
and  marched  on  till  they  reached  his  principal  town,  Mauvile,  now 
Mobile.  Here  many  thousand  Indians  assembled  to  rescue  their 
chief,  and  expel  the  invaders.  The  Spaniards  were  suddenly 
attacked  with  great  Airy ;  the  battle  lasted  all  day;  the  town  was 
burned,  eighty-three  Spaniards,  with  forty-two  horses,  were  slain,  a 
great  number,  including  De  Soto  himself,  were  wounded ;  several 
thousand  Indians  perished.  But  for  the  armor  and  fire-arms  of 
the  Spaniards,  none  of  them  would  have  escaped.  All  their  ammu- 
nition and  baggage  were  lost ;  but  what,  even  in  this  extremity, 
concerned  them  most,  all  their  wine  and  flour  were  gone,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  celebrate  the  mass. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  ascertained  that  their  ships  had  returned 
to  the  bay  of  Achusi,  or  Pensacola  bay;  and,  weary  of  their 
misfortunes,  the  Spaniards  determined  to  abandon  the  country 
and  return  home.  De  Soto  was  rendered  desperate  by  his 
misfortunes,  and  foresaw  in  this  spirit  of  his  men  the  ruin  of 
his  hopes;  and,  determined  to  die  rather  than  to  return,  he 
broke  up  his  encampment  and  turned  to  the  north-west,  and, 
after  a  long  march,  encamped  at  the  village  of  Ohicasaw.  The 
Indians  there  were  peaceable,  but  the  characteristic  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  could  not  be  restrained ;  and  the  Indians,  in  revenge 
for  the  massacres,  mutilations,  and  enslavement  of  their  people, 
assembled,  attacked  and  burned  their  camp.  Forty  men  were 
slain,  fifty  horses,  the  remainder  of  their  baggage,  the  greater  part 
of  their  arms  and  clothing  were  destroyed.  After  this  disaster, 
they  removed  and  fortified  themselves  for  the  winter  at  Chicacilla. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  resumed  their  march,  and,  afl;er  much  suf- 
fering and  many  disasters,  reached  a  great  river,  named  by  them  the 
Rio  Grande,  by  the  Indians,  Chucugua,  Tumaliseu,  Tapata,  Mico, 
and,  at  its  mouth,  Ri.  It  was  well  described  by  the  old  chronicler, 
^^The  river  in  this  place  was  a  half  league  from  one  shore  to 
the  other,  so  that  a  man  standing  still  could  scarce  be  discerned 
from  the  opposite  shore.  It  was  of  great  depth,  of  wonderful  i 
rapidity,  and  very  muddy ;  and  was  always  filled  with  floating  trees 
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and  timber,  carried  down  by  the  force  of  the  current."  Here  the 
Spaniards  prepared  boats,  and  crossed  the  Mississippi;  and,  after 
wandering  through  the  territories  of  various  tribes,  the  most  of 
whom  were  hostile,  encamped  for  the  winter  at  Utianque,  on  the 
Arkansas,  near  the  western  border  of  that  State. 

De  Soto's  spirit  was  broken  by  misfortune,  and,  in  utter  despair  of 
finding  either  the  gold  or  the  glory  he  coveted,  he  resolved  to  seek 
again  the  Mississippi,  and,  if  possible,  the  sea.  Accordingly,  early 
in  the  spring  he  set  out,  and,  after  long  and  tedious  marches,  reached 
the  great  river  at  Guachoya,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  Thence  he  sent  a  party  to  seek  the  sea.  After  an 
absence  of  eight  days,  they  returned  and  reported  that  they  had 
advanced  only  fifteen  leagues,  on  account  of  the  great  windings  of 
the  river,  and  the  swamps  and  torrents  with  which  it  was  bordered. 
Their  report  broke  the  spirit  of  Be  Soto.  Despair  seized  his  mind, 
disease  attacked  his  frame,  and,  on  the  21  st  of  May,  1542,  he  died, 
and  his  body  was  sunk  in  the  Mississippi.  Luis  de  Moscoso  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  Hearing  vague  rumors  of  Spaniards  to 
the  west,  he  set  out  in  June,  with  the  remains  of  the  army,  to  the 
westward,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Mexico.  For  three  months  they 
wandered,  and  passed  at  length  over  immense  plains,  covered  with 
bufi&loes,  to  a  desert  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  high  mountains. 
Wearied  and  dispirited,  they  turned  their  course,  and  reached  the 
^lississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Here  they  wintered 
again,  and  prepared  to  descend  the  stream  in  the  spring  to  the  sea. 
Timber  was  found  in  the  forests.  All  their  iron  implements,  even 
to  the  fetters  of  their  slaves,  were  wrought  into  nails.  Grass  served 
them  for  ropes.  And  thus  they  built  seven  small  vessels,  and,  on 
the  2d  of  July,  1548,  they  embarked  and  followed  the  river,  for 
twenty  days,  to  its  mouth,  continually  harassed  by  the  Indians ; 
and  thence  sailed  along  the  coast  fifty  days,  to  the  westward,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Panuco. 

And  thus  ended  the  great  expedition.  De  Soto  wandered  over 
a  great  part  of  the  continent  in  quest  of  wealth  and  fame ;  and 
found  nothing  so  great  as  his  grave.  Of  that  chosen  band  of  cava- 
liers, so  brilliant  and  so  confident,  that  followed  him,  scarcely  three 
hundred,  naked,  battered  and  famishing,  returned  to  ask  the  charity 
of  their  countrymen.  The  career  of  Spanish  conquest  to  the  north- 
ward was  effectually  checked.  And  but  for  the  motives  that  reli- 
^ous  and  national  hatred  supplied,  Florida  might  have  remained 
unoccupied  and  unexplored.    To  furnish  an  asylum  for  his  perse- 
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cuted  Goantrymen  of  the  Beformed  faith,  Admiral  Coligni  projected 
a  colony  in  the  New  World ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1562, 
he  sent  out  John  Eibault,  with  a  colony  of  French  Calvinists.* 
A  settlement  was  made  below  the  Cambahee,  named  Carolana; 
and  Bibault,  leaving  his  colony,  returned  to  France.  Discontent 
sprung  up,  a  mutiny  ensued,  and  the  settlement  was  abandoned. 
Two  years  later,  another  colony  was  sent  out  under  the  worthy 
Laudonnierre ;  and,  on  the  river  of  May,  with  psalms  and  thanks- 
giving, they  laid  the  foundations  of  what  they  hoped  would  be  a 
secure  retreat  for  the  people  of  God.  But  the  information  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  that  a  band  of  heretics  had  located  themselves 
within  the  limits  of  the  empire ;  and,  in  1565,  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Aviles  was  sent  out  by  the  king,  with  orders  to  exterminate  them. 
On  St.  Augustine's  day  he  landed  on  the  coast,  built  a  fort  that  yet 
perpetuates,  in  the  name  of  the  chief  city  of  Florida,  the  day  of  its 
foundation,  and  from  thence,  marching  secretly  and  rapidly  by 
land,  he  surprised  the  Huguenot  settlement  of  Carolana^  and  mas- 
sacred the  inhabitants,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Ribault 
was  at  sea;  when  he  returned  he  was  induced,  with  his  companions, 
to  surrender,  upon  the  faith  of  the  oath  of  Melendez.  They  gave 
up  their  arms,  and  were  massacred.  The  crime  was  soon  avenged. 
Dominic  de  Gourges,  a  Catholic  of  Gascony,  once  himself  the 
victim  of  Spanish  cruelty,  burned  with  the  desire  of  avenging  his 
countrymen.  For  this  purpose  he  fitted  out  an  expedition,  ap- 
proached the  coast,  surprised  and  stormed  the  Spanish  forts,  put 
their  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  their  leaders  on  the 
same  trees  on  which  some  of  the  French  had  been  hanged.  Me- 
lendez returned,  repaired  his  posts,  fortified  St.  Augustine,  and 
governed  his  colony  for  ten  years. 

For  a  century  the  Spaniards  made  no  further  progress  in  the 
colonization  of  Florida.  A  few  scattered  missions,  indeed,  were 
established,  and  a  religious  province,  named  St.  Helena,  was  char- 
tered by  the  Holy  See,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Franciscan 
monks.  The  whole  of  Florida,  with  its  vague  limits,  was  attached 
to  Mexico;  but  of  the  results  of  the  great  expeditions,  and  of  the 
great  sacrifices,  of  the  heroic  age  of  Spanish  enterprise,  there 
remained  only  the  colony  of  St.  Augustine. 


*  A  catalogue  of  ^le  authorities  in  regard  to  the  Huguenot  and  Spanish  settlemeBts 
in  Florida,  may  be  found  in  Sparks'  American  Biography. 
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The  French  made  early  and  more  sncceBefiil  attempts  to  explore 
and  colonize  the  "Sew  World.^  In  1585,  James  Oartier  entered 
and  explored  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans;  and,  six 
years  later,  in  conjunction  with  Eoherval,  led  ont  a  colony  to  that 
region,  which  he  named  New  France.  It  failed,  and  for  sixty 
years  no  farther  effort  at  colonization  in  America  was  made ;  hut, 
in  1608,  Samuel  Champlain  hrought  out  a  colony  to  the  Isle  of 
Orleans,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  and,  five 
years  later,  of  Montreal.  In  the  same  year  of  his  arrival,  Cham- 
plain,  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  accompanied  them  in  an  expedition  against 
their  enemies,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  that  bears  his  name.  The 
allies  gained  a  victory  over  their  foes;  and  that  event  secured  for 
three  generations  the  alliance  of  the  Algonquins,  and  the  implac- 
able hatred  of  the  Iroquois.  This  fact  determined  the  course 
of  French  exploration.  4£he  Iroquois  confederacy,  powerful  in 
their  union,  and  more  powerful  from  the  firearms  they  obtained 
from  the  Dutch,  effectually  barred  the  progress  of  the  French 
traders  and  missionaries  to  the  south,  while  their  alliance  with  the 
Algonquins  of  the  east,  secured  to  them  the  friendship  of  the 
Algonquins  of  the  west.  Accordingly,  very  early  explorations 
were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  great  western  lakes. 

In  1616,  Le  Caron,  a  Franciscan,  the  companion  of  Champlain, 
penetrated  the  wilderness  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Huron ;  and,  along 
with  Yiel  and  Sagard,  labored  for  ten  years  as  a  missionary  among 
the  tribes  there  and  on  the  Niagara.  The  purposes  of  Champlain 
were  more  religious  than  commercial;  he  esteemed  ^Hhe  salvation 
of  a  soul  worth  more  than  the  conquest  of  an  empire;''  his  charter  re^ 
cognized  the  Indian  convert  as  a  citizen  of  France,  and  the  Francis- 
eana  were  chosen  to  conduct  his  missions.  As  elsewhere,  however, 
the  more  active  order  of  the  Jesuits  took  possession  of  the  missions, 
and,  in  1684,  BreboBuf  and  Daniel,  and  later,  Lallemand,  passed  by 
way  of  the  Ottawa  to  Lake  Huron  and  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,t  and 
established  at  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  Ignatius,  villages  of 
Christian  Hurons.  In  1640,  Raymbault  and  Figart  followed,  and 
in  the  next  year  roamed  as  missionaries  with  the  Hurons  of  Lake 
Nipissing.  Later  in  the  same  year,  Baymbault  and  Jogues  passed, 
in  a  birch  canoe,  around  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  met  there  a  council  of  the  Chippewas,  and  learned 

*  Bancroft,  toL  8. 

■f  FaDs  of  the  riY«r  Si.  Mary's,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Hnron. 
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of  ih^  Nadouessies  or  the  Sioux,  who  dwelt  eighteen  days'  jonrney 
west  of  the  great  lake.  But  the  path  of  those  early  missionaries 
was  beset  with  peril  and  safiering.  In  the  next  year,  Jogoes  and 
Bressani  were  captared  by  the  Iroquois,  and  tortured;  in  1648, 
St.  Joseph  was  destroyed,  and  Daniel  slain;  and,  in  1649,  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Ignatius  were  taken,  and  Breboauf  and  Lallemand 
burned  by  the  same  relentless  foes.  But  the  French  enterprise 
and  the  Catholic  zeal  were  not  checked.  In  1660,  Bene  Mesnard 
was  sent  out  to  the  far  west.  He  passed  around  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  gathered  a  church  at  the  bay  of  St.  Theresa,  and 
on  his  way  from  thence  to  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon,  was  lost  in 
the  forest,  at  the  portage  of  Kewenaw ;  and  his  cassock  and  bre- 
viary were  found  long  after  among  the  Sioux. 

Meanwhile,  a  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  the  colony. 
The  company  of  the  hundred  associates,  that  had  ruled  it  since 
1632,  resigned  its  charter ;  new  France  fto'Ssed  to  the  company  of 
the  West  Indies.  In  1666,  Tracy  was  made  viceroy,  Oourcelles 
governor,  and  Talon  intendent.'*'  The  Jesuit  missions  were  taken 
under  the  care  of  the  new  government ;  and  Claude  Allouez  was 
sent  out  in  the  same  year,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa,  to  the  far  west 
Beaching  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  he  passed  around  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  landed  at  the  bay  of  Chegoimegon.  There,  at 
the  chief  village  of  the  Chippewas,  he  established  a  mission,  and 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  an  alliance  with  them,  the  Fottawatta- 
mies,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  the  Illinois,  against  the  Iroquois.  In 
the  next  year,  he  passed  vrith  the  Ottawas  to  the  north  shore,  and 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  met  the  Sioux,  and  from  them 
learned  of  a  great  river  flowing  to  the  south,  which  they  called 
^'  Messipi.''  Thence  he  returned  to  Quebec  to  seek  more  laborers. 
In  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  Jaques  Marquette  repaired  to  ^  the 
Sault,  and  established  the  mission  of  Ste.  Marie ;  and  during  the 
next  five  years  Allouez,  Dablon  and  Marquette  explored  the 
regions  south  of  Superior,  and  west  of  Michigan,  and  established 
the  missions  of  Chegoimegon,  St.  Marie,  Mackinaw,  and  Green 
Bay.  The  purpose  of  exploring  the  Mississippi  sprang  from  Mar- 
quette himself;  but  it  was  furthered  by  the  plans  of  the  intendent 
Talon,  to  extend  the  power  of  France  to  the  west.  In  1670, 
Kicholas  Perot  was  sent  to  the  west  to  propose  a  congress  of  the 
tribes  of  the  lakes.    In  May,  1671,  the  great  council  was  held  at 


*  The  duties  of  intendent  included  a  Bupervision  of  the  policy,  justice,  and  finance  of 
the  proyince. 
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Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  the  cross  was  set  up,  by  it&  side  a  eolumn  inscribed 
with  the  lilies  of  the  Bourbons,  the  Yexilla  Regis  was  chanted,  and 
the  nations  of  the  north-west,  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  feudal  age, 
were  taken  into  the  alliance  and  under  the  protection  of  France. 
Talon  was  not  satisfied  with  mere  display.  There  were  three 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  great  river,  of  which  Allouez 
had  heard — that  it  ran  to  the  south-east  into  the  Atlantic,  below 
Virginia — ^that  it  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— and  that  it 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  opened  a  highway  to 
China  and  the  East.  To  determine  this  problem,  to  secure  the 
lands  through  which  it  flowed  to  France,  and  thus  to  signalize  the 
close  of  his  administration.  Talon  approved  the  purpose  of  Mar- 
quette, and  directed  him,  with  M.  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  to  explore  the 
Mississippi. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1678,*  Marquette,  Joliet  and  five  voy- 
ageurs  embarked  in  two  birch  canoes  at  Mackinaw,  and  passed 
down  the  lake.  The  first  tribe  they  visited  were  the  Folles 
Aviones,  or  nation  of  Wild  Oats,  now  known  as  the  Menom- 
onies,  living  around  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Puans,  or 
Green  Bay.  These  Indians,  with  whom  Marquette  was  previously 
acquainted,  were  informed  of  their  plan  of  exploration  and  beg- 
ged them  to  desist.  There  were  Indians,  they  said,  on  that  great 
river,  who  would  cut  off  their  heads  without  the  least  cause ; 
warriors  who  would  seize  them;  monsters  who  would  swallow 
them,  canoes  and  all;  even  a  demon,  who  shut  the  way,  and  buried 
in  the  waters  that  boil  about  him,  all  who  dared  draw  nigh;  and,  if 
these  dangers  were  passed*,  there  were  heats  there  that  would 
infallibly  kill  them.f  ^'I  thanked  them  for  their  good  advice," 
says  Marquette,  ''but  I  told  them  I  could  not  follow  it;  since  the 
salvation  of  souls  was  at  stake,  for  which  I  should  be  oveijoyed  to 
give  my  lif^.'*  Passing  through  Green  Bay,  they  entered  Fox 
river,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet,  as  they  dragged 
their  canoes  through  its  strong  rapids,  reached  a  village  where 
lived  in  union  the  Miamis,  Mascoutens,!  and  ''Kikabeux''  (Ejcka- 


*  Marquette's  Joornal  in  French's  Historical  collections  of  Louisiana,  Part  2. 

f  The  alluBion  here  is  to  the  legend  of  the  Pum(»— or  the  monster  bird  that  deTonred 
men,  of  which  some  rude  Indian  paintings  were  seen  thirty  years  since  on  the  clilTs 
abore  the  city  of  Alton ;  and  Indians  as  they  passed  in  their  oanoes  made  offerings,  by 
dropping  tobacco  and  other  articles,  valuable  in  their  estimation,  in  the  riTer. 

I  In  CharleToix^s  time  these  occupied  the  country  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Fox  riyer 
of  Wisconsin,  and  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi. — See  his  Map. 
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poos.)  Here  AWonez  had  preached,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  town 
there  was  a  cross,  on  which  hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and 
arrows,  which  "these  good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manitou, 
to  thank  him  because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  winter, 
and  had  given  them  an  abundant  chase."  Beyond  this  point  no 
Frenchman  had  gone ;  here  was  the  bound  of  discovery ;  and  much 
did  the  savages  wonder  at  the  hardihood  of  these  seven  men,  who, 
alone  in  two  bark  canoes,  were  thus  fearlessly  passing  into  unknown 
dangers*  On  the  10th  of  June,  they  loft  this  wondering  and  well- 
wishing  crowd,  and,  with  two  Indian  guides  to  lead  them  through 
the  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  region,  started  for  the  river,  which, 
as  they  heard,  rose  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  into  the 
Mississippi.  These  guides  conducted  them  to  the  portage^  and 
helped  them  to  carry  their  canoes  across  it;  then,  returning, 
left  them  "alone  amid  that  unknown  country,  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  they  strengthened  their 
souls,  and  committed  themselves,  in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of  the 
westward-flowing  river,  the  "  Ouisconsin"  (Wisconsin) ;  a  sand- 
barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  islands  covered  with 
vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows,  and  groves,  and  pleasant  slopes. 
Down  this  they  floated  until,  upon  the  17th  of  June,  they  entered' 
the  Mississippi,  "with  a  joy,"  says  Marquette,  "that  I  cannot  ex- 
press." Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  remarked  the 
deer,  the  bu&loos,  the  swans— "  wingless,  for  they  lose  their 
feathers  in  that  country" — ^the  great  flsh,  one  of  which  had  nearly 
knocked  their  canoe  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  of  air,  earth 
and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however,  upon  the  21st  of  June, 
they  discovered,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  the  footprints 
of  some  fellow  mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  into  a  pleasant 
meadow.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their  followers,  Joliet 
and  Father  Marquette  boldly  advanced  upon  this  path  toward,  as 
they  supposed,  an  Indian  village.  After  walking  for  two  leagues, 
they  came  to  a  cluster  of  villages  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  then 
called  the  Moingona,  now  probably  the  Bes  Moines.*  Making 
their  presence  known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  met  by  four  old 
men,  who  presented  to  them  the  calumet,  and  escorted  them  to 
their  chief.    Here  they  made  known  the  purpose  of  their  voyage, 


*  It  is  not  certain  that  the  Moingona  was  the  Des  Moines.     If  it  was,  the  points  of 
their  landing  was,  from  Marquette's  description,  nearlj  opposite  the  city  of  Nanvoo. 
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and  the  chief  begged  them  to  desist,  on  account  of  the  daagciB  of 
the  voyage.     "  I  told  him,"  says  Marquette,  "  that  we  did  not  fear 
death,  and  that  I  would  esteem  it  a  happiness  to  lose  my  life  in  the 
service  of  God,  at  which  he  seemed  to  be  much  surprised."    They 
were  then  entertained  with  a  feast  and  the  dance  of  the  calumet, 
spent  the  night  with  the  chief,  and  were  escorted  by  nearly  six 
hundred  persons  to  their  canoes.    These  Indians  called  themselves 
Illinois,  in  their  language,  men  ;  the  name  of  their  tribe  was  Peru- 
raca,  and  their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin.     Mar- 
quette, like  all  the  early  travelers,  describes  the  Illinois  as  remark- 
ably handsome,  well-mannered,  and  kindly,  even  somewhat  effemi- 
nate.   Leaving  these  savages,  the  adventurers  passed  the  rocks 
upon  which  were  painted  those  monsters  of  whoso  existence  they 
had  heard  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pekitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day ;  the  character  of 
which  is  well  described — muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy.     They  next 
passed  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  river,"*"  and  then  came  to  the  Oua- 
bouskigon,  or  Ohio,  a  stream  which  makes  but  a  small  figure  in 
Father  Marquette's  map,  being  but  a  trifling  water-course  compared 
to  the  niinois.    Prom  the  Ohio,  our  voyagers  passed  with  safely, 
except  from  the  musquitoes,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  "Akam- 
scas,"  or  Arkansas.    Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  war- 
riors, and  had  nearly  lost  their  lives ;  but  Marquette  resolutely 
presented  the  peace-pipe,  and  some  of  the  old  men  of  the  attacking 
party  were  sotlened,  and  saved  them  from  harm.     "  God  touched 
their  hearts,"  says  the  pious  narrator.    The  next  day  the  French- 
men went  on  to  "Akamsca,"t  where  they  were  received  most 
kindly,  and  feasted  with  great  friendship.     These  Indians  cooked 
iu  and  eat  from  earthenware,  and  were  amiable  and  unceremonious, 
each  man  helping  himself  from  the  dish  and  passing  it  to  his 
neighbor.     From  this  point,  Joliet  and  Marquette  determined  to 
return  to  the  north,  as  dangers  increased  toward  the  sea,  and  no 
doubt  conld  exist  as  to  the  point  where  the.  Mississippi  emptied,  to 
ascertain  which  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition.    Accord- 
ingly, on  the  17th  of  July,  they  left  Akamsca ;  retraced  their  path 
with  much  labor  to  the  Illinois,  through  which  they  soon  reached 
the  lake;  and  "nowhere,"  says  Marquette,  "did  we  see  such 


*  Tbe  Grand  Tower,  aboct  one  hundred  miles  below  St.  Louis. 

t  The  Akamsca,  or  Arkanpas,  was  an  Indian  viUagc  on  the  west  side  of  the  Miesis- 
tippi,  about  30  milen  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. — Charlevoix  Letters^  p.  80C. 
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grounds,  meadows,  woods,  stags,  bof^oes,  deer,  wild-cats,  bustards, 
swans,  ducks,  paroquets,  and  even  beavers,"  as  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  September,  the  party,  without  loss  or  injury,  reached  Green 
Bay,  and  reported  their  discovery ;  one  of  the  most  important  of 
that  age,  and  one  which  opened  up  the  great  valley  to  the  enter- 
prise of  their  countrymen.  That  consideration,  however,  did  not 
influence  the  mind  of  Marquette.  *'I^"  says  he,  "my  perilous 
journey  had  been  attended  wth  no  other  advantage  than  the  salva- 
tion of  one  soul,  I  would  think  my  peril  sufficiently  rewarded.  I 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Illinois  of  Peruraca  for  three  days  to- 
gether. My  instructions  made  such  an  impression  upon  this  poor 
people,  that,  as  soon  as  w^e  were  about  to  depart,  they  brought  to 
me  a  dying  child  to  baptize,  which  I  did  about  half  an  hour  before  he 
died,  and  which,  by  a  special  providence,  God  was  pleased  to  save." 

Afterward,  Marquette  returned,  to  the  Ulinois*  by  their  request, 
and  ministered  to  them  until  1675.  On  the  18th  of  May,  in  that 
year,  as  he  was  passing  with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he 
proposed  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  penin- 
sula, and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he  went 
a  little  way  apart  to  pray,  they  waiting  for  him.  As  much  time 
passed,  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he  had  said 
something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  anxiously  went  to  seek 
him.  They  found  him  dead:  where  he  had  been  praying  he  had 
died.  The  canoe-men  dug  a  grave  near  the  mouth  of  the  stream, 
and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his  body  was  liable  to  be  ex- 
posed by  a  rise  of  water ;  and  would  have  been  so,  had  not  the 
river  retired,  and  left  the  missionary's  grave  in  peace.  Charl^oix, 
who  visited  the  spot  some  fifty  years  afterward,  found  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  passage  at  the  most  difficult  point,  and  had 
cut  through  a  bluff,  rather  than  cross  the  lowland  where  that  grave 
was*  The  river  is  called  Marquette.*  While  the  simple-hearted 
and  true  Marquette  was  pursuing  his  labors  of  love  in  the  west, 
two  men,  differing  widely  from  him  and  each  other,  were  preparing 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  perfect  the  discoveries  so  well  begun 
by  him  and  the  Sieur  Joliet.  These  were  Sobert  de  la  Salle  and 
Louis  Hennepin. 

Bobert,  Chevalier  de  la  Salle,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
probably  being  designed  for  the  church,  received  no  share  of  his 


*  CharleToiz,  p.  222. 
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&ther's  estate.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  left  the  seminary, 
with,  however,  the  approbation  of  hi^  superiors,  came  to  Canada 
about  the  year  1667,  and  engaged  in  the  fnr  trade.  But  his  actite 
mind  was  bnsied  with  speculations  far  beyond  the  details  of  his 
Imsiness.  It  was  the  belief  of  that  age  that  a  passage,  through  the 
American  continent,  might  be  found  to  China  and  the  East,  and 
La  Salle's  mind  was  so  filled  with  the  idea,  and  with  the  hope  of 
realizing  it,  that  his  trading  post  on  the  island  of  Montreal  was 
named  La  Chine.  And  thus  he  was  occupied  with  great  thoughts 
of  discovery  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  returned.  At  once  La 
Salle  received  from  them  the  idea,  that,  by  following  the  great 
river  northward,  or  by  turning  up  some  of  the  streams  which  joined 
It  from  the  westward,  his  aim  might  be  certainly  and  easily  gained. 
He  applied  to  Frontenac,  then  governor-general  of  Canada,  laid 
before  him  an  outline  of  his  views,  dim  but  gigantic,  and,  as  a  first 
step,  proposed  to  rebuild  of  stone,  and  with  improved  fortifications, 
Fort  Frontenac,  upon  Lake  Ontario,  a  post  to  which  he  knew  the 
governor  felt  all  the  affection  due  to  a  namesake.  Frontenac  entered 
warmly  into  his  views.  He  saw  that  in  La  Salle's  suggestion, 
which  was  to  connect  Canada  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain 
of  forts  upon  the  vast  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  which  bind  that 
country  so  wonderfully  together,  lay  the  germ  of  a  plan  which 
might  give  unmeasured  power  to  France,  and  unequaled  glory  to 
himself,  under  whose  administration  he  fondly  hoped  all  would  be 
realized,  lie  advised  La  Salle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  king  of 
France,  to  make  known  his  project,  and  ask  for  the  royal  patronage 
and  protection ;  and,  to  forward  his  suit,  gave  him  letters  to  the 
great  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  and  marine.  Accordingly,  in 
1675,  he  returned  to  France ;  his  plan  was  approved  by  the  minis- 
ter, to  whom  he  presented  Frontenac's  letter ;  La  Salle  was  made  a 
chevalier ;  was  invested  with  the  seigniory  of  Fort  Catarocouy  or 
Frontenac,  upon  condition  he  would  rebuild  it ;  and  received  from 
all  the  first  noblemen  and  princes  assurances  of  their  good-will  and 
aid.  Returning  to  Canada,  he  labored  diligently  at  his  fort  till  the 
close  of  1677,  when  he  again  sailed  for  France  with  news  of  his 
progress.  Colbert  and  his  son,  Seignelay,  now  minister  of  marine, 
once  more  received  him  with  favor,  and,  at  their  instance,  the  king 
granted  new  letters  patent  with  new  privileges.  His  mission  having 
sped  so  well,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1678,  La  Salle,  with  his  lieaten- 
ant)  Tonti,  an  Italian,  and  thirty  men,  sailed  again  from  Bochelle 
for  Quebec,  where  they  arrived  on  the  16th  of  September ;  and, 
after  a  few  days*  stay,  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac. 
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Here  was  quietly  working,  though  in  no  quiet  spirit,  the  rival 
and  co-laborer  of  La  Salle,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar,  of 
the  RecoUetvariety ;  a  man  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  great  dis<^overer ; 
daring,  hardy,  energetic,  vain  and  self-exaggerating,  almost  to 
madness ;  and,  it  is  feared,  more  anxious  to  advance  his  own  selfish 
ends  than  the  truth.  He  had  in  Europe  lurked  behind  doors,  he 
tells  us,  that  he  might  hear  sailors  spin  their  yarns  touching  foreign 
lands;  and  he  profited,  it  would  seem,  by  their  instructions.  He 
came  to  Canada  when  La  Salle  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  the 
court,  and  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  himself,  by  journeying 
among  the  Iroquois,  for  bolder  travels  in  the  wilderness.  Having 
been  appointed  by  his  religious  superiors  to  accompany  the 
expedition  which  was  about  to  start  for  the  extreme  West,  under 
La  Salle,  Hennepin  was  in  readiness  for  him  at  Fort  Frontenac, 
where  he  arrived,  probably,  in  October,  1678. 

The  Chevalier's  first  step  was  to  send  forward  men  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  along  the  lakes,  for  his  coming,  to  soften 
their  hearts  by  well-chosen  gifts  and  words,  and  to  pick  up  peltries, 
beaver-skins,  and  other  valuables;  and,  upon  the  18th  of  November, 
1678,  he  himself  embarked  in  a  little  vessel  of  ten  tons,  to  cross 
Lake  Ontario.  This,  says  one  of  his  chroniclers,  was  the  first  ship 
that  sailed  upon  that  fresh  water  sea.  The  wind  was  strong  and 
contrary,  and  four  weeks  nearly  were  passed  in  beating  up  the 
little  distance  between  Kingston  and  Magara.  Having  forced 
their  brigantine  as  far  toward  the  Falls  as  was  possible,  our  travel- 
ers landed ;  built  some  magazines  with  difiiculty,  for  at  times  the 
ground  was  frozen  so  hard,  that  they  could  drive  their  stakes  or 
posts  into  it  only  by  first  pouring  upon  it  boiling  water;  and  then 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Iroquois,  of  the  village  of  Niagara, 
upon  Lake  Erie.  Not  far  from  this  village,  La  Salle  founded  a 
second  fort,  upon  which  he  set  his  men  to  woric;  but  finding  the 
Iroquois  jealous,  he  gave  it  up  for  a  time,  and  merely  erected 
temporary  fortifications  for  his  magazines;  and  then,  leaving 
orders  for  a  new  ship  to  be  built,*  he  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
to  forward  stores,  cables,  and  anchors  for  his  forth-coming  vessel. 
Through  the  hard  and  cold  winter  days,  the  frozen  river  lying 
before  them  **like  a  plain,  paved  with  fine  polished  marble,"  some 
of  his  men  hewed  and  hammered  upon  the  timbers  of  the  Ghnffin^ 
as  the  great  bark  was  to  be  named,  while  others  gathered  furs  «id 


*  The  keel  wm  laid  by  La  Salle,  on  the  26th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayuga 
creek,  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  FaUs. 
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skins,  or  ened  for  the  good  will  of  the  bloody  savages  amid  whom 
they  were  quartered;  and  all  went  merrily  until  the  20th  of 
January,  1679.  On  that  day  the  Chevalier  arrived  from  below. 
The  vessel  in  which  his  valuables  had  been  embarked,  was  wrecked 
through  the  bad  management  of  the  pilots;  and  though  the  more 
important  part  of  her  freight  was  saved,  much  of  her  provision 
went  to  the  bottom.  During  the  winter,  however,  a  quantity  of 
furs  was  collected,  with  which,  early  in  the  spring  of  1769,  the 
commander  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  to  get  another  outfit,  while 
Tonti  was  sent  forward  to  scour  the  lake  coasts,  muster  together 
the  men  who  had  been  sent  before,  collect  skins,  and  explore  the 
country.  In  thus  coming  and  going,  buying  and  trading,  the 
sammer  of  this  year  passed  away,  and  it  was  the  7th  of  August 
before  the  Griffia  was  ready  to  sail.  Then,  with  Te  Deums  and 
the  discharge  of  arquebuses,  she  began  her  voyage  up  Lake  Erie. 

Over  Lake  Erie,  through  the  strait  beyond,  across  the  lake  they 
named  St.  Clair,  and  into  Huron,  the  voyagers  passed  most  happily. 
In  Huron  they  were  troubled  by  storms,  dreadful  as  those  upon 
the  ocean,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  road  of 
Michilimackinac.  This  was  upon  the  27th  of  August.  At  this 
place  La  Salle  remained  until  the  middle  of  September,  founded  a 
fort  there,  and  sent  men  therefrom  in  various  directions  to  examine 
the  country.  He  then  went  on  to  Green  Bay,  the  "Bale  des 
Paans,"  of  the  French ;  and,  finding  there  a  large  quantity  of  skins 
and  furs  collected  for  him,  he  determined  to  load  the  Griffin, 
and  send  her  back  to  Niagara.  Accordingly  upon  the  18th  of 
September,  she  was  dispatched  under  the  charge  of  a  pilot, 
supposed  to  be  competent  and  trustworthy,  while  La  Salle  himself, 
with  fourteen  men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  paddling  along 
its  shores  in  the  most  leisurely  manner;  Tonti,  meanwhile,  was 
sent  to  find  stragglers,  with  whom  he  was  to  join  the  main  body  at 
the  head  of  the  lake. 

From  the  19th  of  September  till  the  1st  of  November,  the  time 
was  occupied  by  La  Salle  in  his  voyage  up  the  sea  in  question. 
On  the  day  last  named,  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
Miamis,  or  St.  Josephs,  as  it  is  now  called.  Here  he  built  a  fort 
and  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  when  hearing  nothing  from  his 
Griffin^  he  determined  to  push  on  before  it  was  too  late. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  having  mustered  all  his  forces,  thirty 

laborers  and  three  monks,  after  having  left  ten  men  to  garrison  the 

fort.  La  Salle  started  again  upon  "his  great  voyage  and  glorious 

nndertaking*"     Ascending  the  St.  Josephs  river  in  the  south- 
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western  part  of  Michigan  to  a  point  where,  by  a  short  portage,  thoy 
passed  to  the  "  The^a-kukij*'  now  corrupted  into  Kankakee,  a 
main  branch  of  the  Illinois  river.    Proceeding  slowly,  the  better 
to  observe  the  country,  about  the  last  of  December,  they  reached  a 
village  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  perhaps  near  the  Buffalo  Rock,  in 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  containing  some  five  hundred  cabins,  bat, 
at  that  moment,  no  inhabitants.    The  Sieur  La  Salle,  being  in 
great  want  of  bread-stuffi,  took  advantage  of  this  absence  of  the 
Indians  to  help  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of  maize,  of  which  large 
quantities  were  found  hidden  in  holes  under  the  huts  or  wigwams* 
This  done,  the  voyagers  betook  themselves  to  the  stream  again, 
and  toward  evening  on  the  4th  of  January,  1680,  fell  into  a  lake 
which  must  have  been  the  lake  of  Peoria.    Here  the  natives  were 
met  with  in  large  numbers,  but  they  were  gentle  and  kind,  and 
having  spent  some  time  with  them,  La  Salle  determined  in  that 
neighborhood  to  build  another  fort,  for  he  found  that  already  some 
of  the  adjoining  tribes  were  trying  to  disturb  the  good  feeling 
which  existed;  and,  moreover,  some  of  his  own  men  were  dis- 
posed to  complain.    A  spot  upon  rising  ground,  near  the  river, 
was  accordingly  chosen,  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the  fort 
of  Orevecceur*  (Broken  Heart,)  commenced;  a  name  expressive  of 
the  very  natural  anxiety  and  sorrow,  which  the  loss  of  the  Griffin^ 
his  consequent  impoverishment,  the  danger  of  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  and  of  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  men,  might  well 
cause  him. 

^or  were  his  fears  by  any  means  groundless.  In  the  first  place, 
his  discontented  followers,  and  afterward  emissaries  from  the 
Mascoutens,  tried  to  persuade  the  Illinois  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
the  Iroquois,  their  most  deadly  enemies;  and  that  he  was  among 
them  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them.  But  La  Salle  was  an 
honest  and  fearless  man,  and,  as  soon  as  coldness  and  jealousy 
appeared  on  the  part  of  his  hosts,  he  went  to  them  boldly  and 
asked  the  cause,  and  by  his  frank  statements,  preserved  their  good 
feeling  and  good-wilL 

Meanwhile  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  prairies  were 
beginning  to  look  green  again;  but  La  Salle  beard  no  good  news, 
received  no  reinforcement ;  his  property  was  gone,  his  men  were 
fast  deserting  him,  and  he  had  little  left  but  his  own  strong  heart 
The  second  year  of  his  hopes,  and  toils,  and  failures,  was  half  gone, 
and  he  further  from  his  object  than  ever;  but  still  he  had  that 

*The  9ito  of  Crev«c(eiir  is  nnknoim. 
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strong  heart ;  and  it  was  more  than  men  or  money.  He  saw  that 
he  must  go  back  to  Canada,  raise  new  means,  and  enlist  new  men ; 
but  he  did  not  dream  therefore,  of  relinquishing  his  projects*  On 
the  contrary,  he  determined,  that  while  he  was  on  his  return,  a 
small  party  should  go  to  the  Mississippi  and  explore  that  stream 
toward  its  source ;  and  that  Tonti,  with  the  few  men  that  remained, 
should  strengthen  and  extend  his  relations  among  the  Indians. 

For  the  leader  of  the  Mississippi  exploring  party,  he  chose 
Father  Louis  Hennepin;  and,  having  furnished  him  with  all  the 
necessary  articles,  started  him  upon  his  voyage  on  the  last  day  of 
February,  1680. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  entire  stagnation  of  discovery 
during  bis  forced  absence.  La  SaUe  at  once  betook  himself  to  his 
journey  eastward;  a  journey  scarce  conceivable  now,  for  it  was  to 
be  made  by  land  from  Fort  CrevecoDur  round  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  the  most  trying 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  would  be  full  of 
floating  ice,  and  offer  to  the  traveler  neither  the  security  of  winter, 
nor  the  comfort  of  summer.  But  the  chevalier  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  any  obstacles ;  his  affairs  were  in  so  precarious  a  state 
that  he  felt  he  must  make  a  desperate  effort,  or  all  his  plans  would 
be  forever  broken  up ;  so  through  snow,  ice  and  water,  he  found 
his  way  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  and  at  last  reached  his  destination.  He  found,  as  he 
expected,  every  thing  in  confusion ;  his  Ghriffin  was  lost,  his  agents 
had  cheated  him,  his  creditors  had  seized  his  goods.  Had  his 
s{Hrit  been  one  atom  less  elastic  and  energetic,  he  would  have 
abandoned  the  whole  undertaking;  but  La  Salle  knew  neither  fear 
nor  despair,  and  by  mid^summer  he  was  once  more  on  his  way  to 
rejoin  his  little  band  of  explorers  on  the  Illinois.  This  pioneer 
body,  meanwhile,  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  Indians,  and  the  attacks  of  bands  of  Iroquois,  who 
wandered  all  the  way  from  their  homes  in  New  York,  to  annoy 
the  less  warlike  savages  of  the  prairies.  Their  sufferings,  at  length, 
in  September,  1680,  induced  Tonti  to  abandon  his  position,  and 
seek  the  lakes  again,  a  point  which,  with  much  difficulty,  he  effected. 
When,  therefore.  La  Salle,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these 
troubles,  reached  the  posts  upon  the  Illinois,  in  December,  1680, 
or  January,  1681,  he  found  them  utterly  deserted ;  his  hopes  again 
crushed,  and  all  his  dreams  again  disappointed.  There  was  but 
one  thing  to  be  done,  however,  to  turn  back  to  Canada,  enlist  more 
men,  and  secure  more  means ;  this  he  did,  and  in  June,  1681,  had 
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the  pleasure  to  meet  his  comrade,  Lieutenant  Tonti,  at  Mackinaw, 
to  whom  he  spoke  with  the  same  hope  and  courage  which  he 
had  exhibited  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

Hennepin  meanwhile  left  Fort  Orevecoeur,  on  the  29th  of 
February,  1680.  In  seven  days  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  and 
paddling  up  its  icy  stream,  as  he  best  could,  by  the  11th  of  April 
had  gone  no  further  than  the  Wisconsin.  Here  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  northern  Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his 
comrades  with  considerable  kindness,  and  took  them  up  the  river 
until  about  the  Ist  of  May,  when  they  reached  the  Falls  of  ' 
St.  Anthony,  which  were  then  so  named  by  Hennepin,  in  honor  of 
his  patron  saint.  Here  they  took  to  the  land,  and  traveling  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  towards  the  northwest,  brought  him  to  their 
villages.    These  Indians  were  the  Sioux. 

Here  Hennepin-  and  his  companions  remained  about  three 
months,  treated  kindly  and  trusted  by  their  captors;  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  met  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  ope  Sieur 
de  Luth,  who,  in  pursuit  of  trade  and  game,  had  penetrated  thus 
far  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior;  and,  with  these  fellow  country- 
men, the  Franciscan  returned  to  the  borders  of  civilized  life,  in 
November,  1680,  just  after  La  Salle  had  gone  back  to  the 
wilderness.  Hennepin  soon  aft«r  went  to  France,  where,  in  1684, 
he  published  a  work  narrating  his  adventures. 

This  volume,  called  "  A  Description  of  Louisiana,"  he,  thirteen 
years  afterward,  enlarged  and  altered,  and  published  with  the  title 
"  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  situated  in  America,  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  Frozen  Ocean.*'  Ip  this  new  publication,  he 
claimed  to  have  violated  La  Salle's  instructions,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  gone  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  before 
ascending  it.  His  claim  was  doubted,  and  examination  has  proved 
it  to  be  a  complete  fable — the  materials  being  taken  from  Le 
Clercq's  account  of  the  voyage  of  La  Salle,  published  in  1691.  Le 
Clercq's  account  is  derived  from  the  letters  of  Father  Zenobe 
Mambre,  who  was  with  La  Salle  on  his  voyage. 

To  return  again  to  the  chevalier  himself,  he  met  Tonti,  at 
Mackinaw,  in  June,  1681 ;  thence  he  went  down  the  lakes  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  to  make  the  needful  preparations  for  prosecuting  his 
western  discoveries ;  in  August,  1681,  he  was  on  his  way  up  the  lakes 
again,  and  on  the  8d  of  November  at  the  St.  Josephs,  as  full  of 
confidence  as  ever.  The  middle  of  December  had  come,  however, 
before  all  were  ready  to  go  forward ;  and  then,  with  twenty-three 
Frenchmen,  eighteen  eastern  Indians,  ten  Indian  women,  and  three 
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children,  he  Btarted,  not  as  before  by  the  way  of  the  Kankakee,  bat 
by  the  Chicago  river,  traveling  on  foot,  and  with  the  baggage  on 
sledges.  It  was  npon  the  5th  or  6th  of  January,  1682,  that 
the  band  of  explorers  left  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  crossed 
the  portage,  passed  down  to  Fort  Crevecoear,  which  they  found  in 
good  condition,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  were  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  13th  they  commenced  their  downward 
paesage,  but  nothing  of  interest  occurred  until,  on  the  26th  of  the 
month,  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluffi,  a  Frenchman  named  Prudhoitime, 
who  had  gone  out  with  others  to  hunt,  was  lost ;  a  circomstance 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  a  fort  upon  the  spot,  named  from  the 
missing  man,  who  was  found,  however,  eight  or  nine  days  after- 
ward. Pursuing  their  course,  they  at  length,  upon  the  6th  of  April; 
1682,  discovered  the  three  passages  by  which/the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges its  water  into  the  gulf. 

"A  process  verbal,"  in  the  French  archives,  describes  the  cere- 
mony with  which  possession  was  taken  of  the  country,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king.  It  thus  proceeds :  ^^  We  landed  on  the  bank 
of  the  most  western  channel,  about  three  leagues  from  its  mouth. 
On  the  7th,  M.  de  la  Salle  went  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the 
neighboring  sea,  and  M.  de  Tonti  likewise  examined  the  great 
middle  channel.  They  ibund  these  two  outlets  beautiful,  large  and 
deep.  On  the  8th,  we  re-ascended  the  river,  a  little  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  sea,  to  find  a  dry  place,  beyond  the  reach  of  inun- 
dations. The  elevation  of  the  North  Pole  was  here  about  twenty* 
seven  degrees.  Here  we  prepared  a  column  and  a  cross,  and  to  the 
said  column  we  affixed  the  arms  of  France,  with  this  inscription : 

LOUIS  LS  GBAHD,  ROI  BB  FBANCB  BT  DB  NAVABRB,  BBGNB, 

LB  NEUVIBKB  AVEIL,  1682. 

The  whole  party,  under  arms,  chaunted  the  Te  Deum^  the  ExaufUat^ 
the  Domine  salvumfac  Begem  ;  and  then,  after  a  salute  of  firearms 
and  cries  of  Vive  k  JRoi,  the  column  was  erected  by  M.  de  la  Salle, 
who,  standing  near  it,  said  with  a  loud  voice  in  French : 

**  *  In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victo- 
rious prince,  Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France 
and  of  JSTavarre,  Fourteenth  of  that  name,  this  ninth  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two,  I,  in  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission of  his  majesty,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  may 
be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  have  taken,  and  do  now  take, 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty  and  of  his  successors  to  the  crown, 
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poseesBion  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors,  ports, 
bays,  adjacent  straits ;  and  all  the  nations,  people,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams  and  rivers,  com-* 
prised  in  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  St.  Louis,  on  the  eastern  side,  otherwise  called  Ohio, 
Alighin,  Sipore  or  Chukagona,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  the 
Chaounons,  Chickachaws,  and  other  people  dwelling  therein,  with 
whom  we  have  made  alliance ;  as  also  along  the  river  Colbert,  or 
Mississippi,  and  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  therein,  from 
its  source  beyond  the  country  of  the  Eious  or  Nadouessious,  and 
this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Montantees, 
Illinois,  Mesigameas,  iN^atches,  Koroas,  which  are  the  most  con- 
siderable nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also  we  have  made 
alliance,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  others  in  our  behalf,*  ae  far  as 
its  mouth  at  the  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the  twenty-seventh 
degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  Korth  Pole,  and  also  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  Palms ;  upon  the  assurance,  which  we  have  received 
from  all  these  nations,  that  we  are  the  first  Europeans  who  have 
descended  or  ascended  the  said  river  Colbert ;  hereby  protesting 
against  all  those  who  may  in  future  undertake  to  invade  any  or  all 
of  these  countries,  people  or  lands,  above  described,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  right  of  his  majesty,  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the 
nations  herein  named.  Of  which,  and  of  all  that  can  be  needed, 
I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me,  and  demand  an  act  of 
the  Notary,  as  required  by  law.' 

^'  To  which  the  whole  assembly  responded  with  shouts  of  Vive  le 
Boij  and  with  salutes  of  firearms.  Moreover,  the  said  Sieur  de  la 
Salle  caused  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  which  the  cross 
was  attached,  a  leaden  plate,  on  one  side  of  which  were  engraved 
the  arms  of  France,  and  the  following  Latin  inscription : 

LVDOVIOVS  MAGNVS  BS6ENT. 
irONO  APRILIS  CIO  IOC  LXXXH. 
R0BERTV8  CAVELLIEB,  CVM   DOMINO  DB  TONTT,   LEGATO,  B.   P.   ZENOBI 
MEMBBE,  B^SCOLLECTO,  ET  VIOINTI  0ALLI8  PBIMVS  HOC  FLVMEK,  INDE  AB 
ILIKSOBVM  PAGO,  BKAVIGAVlT,  EJVBQVE  OSTIVM  EBCIT  PEBVIVVM,  KOBO 
APBIIilS,  ANNI  CIO  100  LXXXII. 


■  I  ■ 


*  There  is  an  obscurity  in  this  ennmeration  of  plaoes  and  Indian  nations,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  conntry ;  bnt  it  seems  to  be  the 
design  of  the  SIcnr  de  la  Salle  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  territory  watore4  by  the 
Missiasippi  from  its  month  to  its  source^  and  by  the  streams  flowing  into  it  on  both 
sides. — Sparks. 
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After  which  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  said,  that  his  majesty,  as  eldest 
son  of  the  church,  wonld  annex  no  country  to  his  crown  without 
making  it  his  chief  care  to  estahlish  the  Ohristian  religion  therein, 
and  that  its  symbol  mast  now  be  planted ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  once,  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  the  VexiUa  and  the 
Dcmine  salvumfae  Begem  were  sung.  Whereupon  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  cries  of  Vive  le  Bou 

'^  Of  all  and  every  of  the  above,  the  said  Sienr  de  la  Salle  having 
required  of  as  an  instrument,  we  have  delivered  to  him  the  same, 
signed  by  as,  and  by  the  undersigned  witnesses,  this  ninth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty*two. 

LA  METAIRE,  Notary, 

Db  la  Sallb,  Jaques  Cauchois, 

P.  Zknobe,  Recollect  Missionaryj  Pierre  You, 

Henry  de  Tonty,  Giles  Meucrat, 

Francois  de  Boisrondbt,  Jean  Michel,  Surgeon^ 

Jean  Bourdon,  Jean  Mas, 

Sieur  d'Autray,  Jean  Dulignon,    . 

Nicholas  db  la  Salle." 

Thus  was  the  foundation  fairly  Isdd  for  the  claim  of  France  to 
the  MissisBippi  valley,  according  to  the  usages  of  European  powers. 
But  La  Salle  and  his  companions  could  not  stay  to  examine  the 
land  they  had  entered,  nor  the  coast  they  had  reached.  Provisions 
with  them  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced  at  once 
to  start  upon  their  return  for  the  north.  This  they  did  without 
serious  trouble,  although  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  savages,  until 
they  reached  Fort  Prudhomme,  where  La  Salle  was  taken  violently 
rick.  Finding  himself  unable  to  announce  his  success  in  person, 
the  chevalier  sent  forward  Tonti  to  the  lakes,  to  communicate  with 
Count  de  Frontenac :  he  himself  was  able  to  reach  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Josephs,  toward  the  last  of  September.  From 
that  post  he  sent  with  his  dispatches  Father  Zenobe,  to  represent 
him  in  France,  while  he  pursued  the  more  lucrative  business  of 
attending  to  his  fur  trade,  in  the  north-west,  and  completing  his 
long-projected  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  high  and  commanding 
bluff  of  the  Illinois,  now  known  as  Bock  Fort ;  a  bluff  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side.*    Having  seen 


*  There  is  an  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  site  of  Bock  Fort.  Buffalo  Rock,  three 
i^M  below  Ottawa,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and 
eontains  about  60O  acres.  Starved  Bock,  three  miles  above  La  Salle,  so  named  from 
the  tradition  that  a  band  of  niinois  Indians  were  starved  there  by  their  enemies,  is  on 
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this  completed,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  preserve  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Indians,  and  also  to  keep  up  a  good  trade 
with  them,  in  the.  autumn  of  1688  the  chevalier  sailed  for  his  native 
land,  which  he  reached  December  18th. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  probably  of  attempting  to  establish 
a  colony  on  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  supplies  and  persons  sent 
from  Canada ;  but  further  reflection  led  him  to  believe  his  true 
course  was  to  go  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
abundant  means  of  settling  and  securing  the  country;  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  ships,  stores,  and  emigrants,  was  the  main  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  Europe.  But  he  found  his  fair  flame  in  danger,  in 
the  court  of  his  king.  His  success,  his  wide  plans,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  were  all  calculated  to  make  him  enemies ;  and 
among  the  foremost  waa  La  Barre,  who  had  succeeded  Frontenac 
as  governor  of  Canada.  ITotwithstanding  the  influence  of  these, 
through  the  notoriety  acquired  by  the  publication  of  Hennepin's 
book,  and  especially  by  means  of  his  own  address  and  perseverance, 
La  Salle  overcame  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  secured  the  friendship 
of  the  minister  Seignelay,  and  the  favor  of  the  king ;  and  received 
the  grant  of  a  fleet  to  transport  a  colony  to  America,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1684,  twenty-four  vessels  sailed  from 
Rochelle  to  America,  four  of  which  were  for  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  famed  Louisiana.  These  four  carried  two 
hundred  and  eighty  persons,  including  the  crews;  there  were 
soldiers,  artificer^  and  volunteers,  and  also  ^^some  young  women." 
No  doubt  this  brave  fleet  started  full  of  light  hjBarts,  and  vast, 
vague  hopes;  but  it  had  scarcely  sailed  when  discord  began;  for 
La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  fleets  M.  do  Beaujeu,  were 
well  fitted  to  quarrel  one  with  the  other,  but  never  to  work  together. 
In  truth,  La  Salle  seems  to  have  been  no  wise  amiable,  for  he  was 
overbearing,  harsh,  and  probably  selfish  to  the  full  extent  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  man  of  worldly  ambition.  However,  in  one  of  the 
causes  of  quarrel  which  arose  during  the  passage,  he  acted,  if  not 
with  policy,  certainly  with  boldness  and  humanity.  It  was  when 
they  came  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  where,  in  those  times,  it  was 
customary  to  dip  all  green  hands,  as  is  still  sometimes  done  under 
the  Equator.     On  this  occasion  the  sailors  of  La  Salle's  little 


the  Bouih  aide  of  the  Illinois  rirer,  and  ninety  or  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  aocessible 
only'  on  one  side.  There  are  no  other  points  along  the  rirer  that  will  meet  the  desorip- 
tion  of  Bock  Fort.  Distances  and  measurements  irere  orerrated  by  the  early  French 
explorers.   - 
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sqQAdroii  promised  themselves  rare  sport  and  mnch  plunder,  grog, 
and  other  good  things,  the  forfeit  paid  by  those  who  do  not  wish  a 
seasoning;  bat  all  these  expectations  were  stopped,  and  hope 
tamed  into  hate,  by  the  express  and  emphatic  statement  on  the 
part  of  La  Salle,  that  no  man  under  his  command  should  be  ducked, 
whereupon  the  commander  of  the  fleet  was  forced  to  forbid  the 
ceremony. 

With  soch  beginnings  of  bickering  and  dissatisfaction,  the 
Atlantic  was  crossed,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  the  island 
of  St  Domingo  was  reached.  Here  t^ertain  arrangements  were  to 
be  made  with  the  colonial  authorities;  but,  as  they  were  away,  it 
became  necessary  to  stop  there  for  a  time.  And  a  sad  time  it  was. 
The  fever  seized  the  new-comers;  the  ships  were  crowded  with 
sick ;  La  Salle  himself  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  and 
when  ho  recovered,  the  first  news  that  greeted  him,  was  that  of  his 
four  vessels,  the  one  wherein  he  had  embarked  his  stores  and 
implements,  had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  The  sick  man  had 
to  bestir  himself  thereupon  to  procure  new  supplies;  and  while  he 
was  doing  so,  his  enemies  were  also  bestirring  themselves  to  seduce 
his  men  from  him,  so  that  with  death  and  desertion,  he  was  likely 
to  have  a  small  crew  at  the  last  But  energy  did  much;  and,  on 
the  25th  of  November,  the  first  of  the  remaining  vessels,  she  that 
was  "to  carry  the  light,"  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America.  In  her 
went  La  Salle  and  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  Joutel. 

For  a  whole  month  were  the  diconsolate  sailors  sailing,  and 
sounding,  and  stopping  to  take  in  water  and  shoot  alligators,  and 
drifting  in  utter  uncertainty,  until,  on  the  28th  of  December,  the 
main  land  was  fairly  discovered.  But  "there  being,"  as  Joutel 
Bays,  "  no  man  among  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  that  bay," 
and  there  being  also  an  impression  tliat  they  must  steer  very  much 
to  the  westward  to  avoid  the  currents,  it  was  no  wonder  they  missed 
the  Mississippi,  and  wandered  feix  beyond  it,  not  knowing  where 
they  went  At  last,  La  Salle,  out  of  patience,  determined  to  land 
some  of  his  men,  and  go  along  the  shore  toward  the  point  where 
he  believed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be,  and  Joutel  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  this  exploring  party.  They 
started  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  traveled  eastward  three  days, 
when  they  came  to  a  great  stream  which  they  could  not  cross. 
Here  they  made  fire  signals,  and,  on  the  18th,  two  of  the  vessels 
came  in  sight ;  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  entrance  of  the  bay,  for 
such  it  proved  to  be,  was  forthwith  sounded,  and  the  barks  sent  in 
to  be  under  shelter.    But  La  Salle's  old  fortune  was  at  work  here 
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again;  the  vessel  which  bore  his  provisions  and  most  valaable 
stores,  was  ran  npon  a  shoal  by  the  grossest  neglect,  or,  as  Joutel 
thinks,  with  malice  prepense ;  and  soon  after,  the  wind  coming  in 
strong  from  the  sea,  she  fell  to  pieces  in  the  night,  covering  the 
bay  with  casks  and  packages,  which  could  not  be  saved,  or  were 
worthless  when  drawn  from  the  salt  water.  From  this  untimely 
fate  La  Salle  rescued  but  a  small  part  of  his  second  stock  of 
indispensables.  As  if  to  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  colonists 
just  at  this  juncture,  Beaujeu  set  sail  and  returned  to  France,  leaving 
to  them  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  but  without  balls;  and  without 
even  provisions  for  their  sustenance.  Leaving  his  people  under 
the  protection  of  a  rude  fortification,  made  of  the  timbers  of  their 
vessel,  La  Salle  explored  the  surrounding  region  and  the  streams 
that  emptied  into  the  bay,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  them  might 
prove  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  disappointed,  but  found 
on  a  river  he  named  the  Vaches,  a  fit  location  for  a  fort.  To  this 
point  the  camp  was  removed;  and,  after  incredible  labor,  a 
fortification,  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians,  was 
made  of  timbers  dragged  for  a  league  over  the  plain  by  the  men. 
The  fort  was  named  St.  Louis,  and  was  located  at  the  head  of 
Matagorda  Bay. 

*^  As  soon  as  the  work  was  somewhat  advanced,"**  M.  de  la  Salle 
gave  Joutel  orders  to  finish  it;  left  him  the  command  of  it  and 
about  one  hundred  men ;  he  took  the  rest  of  his  people  and  embarked 
on  the  river,  with  the  resolution  of  going  up  as  high  as  he  could. 
Joutel  stayed  but  a  short  time  after  him  in  the  fort  which  had  been 
begun ;  every  night  the  savages  were  roving  in  the  neighborhood; 
the  French  defended  themselves,  but  with  losses  that  weakened 
them.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Joutel  received  an  order  from  M«  de 
la  Salle  to  join  him  with  all  his  people.  Many  good  stout  men 
had  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians ;  others  were  dead  with 
&tigue,  and  the  number  of  sick  increased  every  day;  in  a  word, 
nothing  could  be  more  unhappy  than  M.  de  la  Salle's  situation. 
He  was  devoured  with  grief,  but  he  dissimulated  it  pretty  well ;  by 
which  means  his  dissimulation  degenerated  into  a  morose  obstinacy. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  all  his  people  together,  he  began  in  good  earnest 
to  think  of  making  a  settlement,  and  fortifying  it.  He  was  the 
engineer  of  his  own  fort,  and  being  always  the  first  to  put  his  hand 
to  work,  everybody  worked  as  well  as  he  could  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample.   ITothing  was  wanting  but  to  encourage  this  good  will  of 

*  Bossa's  statement  in  Dillon's  Indiana. 
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the  people ;  but  M.  de  la  Salle  had  not  sufficient  command  of  his 
temper.  At  the  very  time  when  his  people  spent  their  force  with 
working,  and  had  but  just  as  much  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
live  upon,  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  relax  his  severity  a 
little,  or  alter  his  inflexible  temper,  which  is  never  seasonable, 
and  less  so  in  a  new  settlement. 

'^It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  courage,  health,  and  watchfulness,  to 
make  any  undertaking  succeed.  Many  other  talents  are  requisite. 
Moderation,  patience,  and  disinterestedness  are  equally  necessary. 
M.  de  la  Salle  punished  the  least  of  faults  with  severity,  and  seldom 
any  word  of  comfort  came  from  his  mouth  to  those  who  suffered 
with  the  greatest  constancy.  He  had,  of  course,  the  misfortune  to 
see  all  his  people  fall  into  a  state  of  languor  and  despondency, 
which  was  more  the  effect  of  despair  than  of  excess  of  labor  or 
seantinees  of  good  nourishment.  Having  given  his  last  orders  at 
his  fort,  he  resolved  to  advance  into  the  country,  and  began  to 
march  on  the  12th  of  January,  1687,  with  M.  de  Cavelier,  his  bro- 
ker, Moranget  and  the  young  Cavelier,  his  nephews,  Father  Anas- 
taaus,  a  Franciscan  friar,  Joutel,  Duhaut,  L'Archeveque,  De  Mame, 
a  German,  whose  name  was  Hiens,  a  surgeon  named  Liotot,  the 
pilot  Tessier,  Saget,  and  an  Indian  who  was  a  good  huntsman.  A& 
ihey  advanced  further  into  the  country  they  found  it  inhabited; 
and  when  they  were  but  forty  leagues  from  the  nation  of  the  Cenis, 
they  heard  that  there  was  a  Frenchman  among  those  Indians.  It 
was  a  sailor  ftom  Lower  Bretany,  who  had  lost  himself  when  M. 
de  la  Salle  first  came  down  the  Mississippi.  Joutel  went  to  fetch 
him  from  among  those  Indians.  He  only  quitted  them  to  be  wit- 
ness of  a  crime. 

"March  17th,  Moranget  being  on  a  hunting-party,  and  having,  as 
it  is  said,  abused  with  words,  Duhaut,  Hiens,  and  the  surgeon 
Liotot,  those  three  men  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
rible,  and  to  begin  with  the  servant  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  and  his 
Indian  huntsman,  who  was  called  fTika,  who  both  accompanied 
Moranget,  and  could  have  defended  him.  They  communicated 
their  design  to  L'Archeveque  and  the  pilot,  Tessier,  who  approved 
of  it,  and  desired  to  take  part  in  the  execution.  They  did  not 
speak  of  it  to  the  Sieur  de  Marne,  who  was  with  them,  and  whom 
they  wished  to  have  been  able  to  get  away.  The  next  night,  while 
the  three  unhappy  victims  whom  they  would  sacrifice  to  revenge, 
slept  very  quietly,  Liotot  gave  each  of  them  several  blows  with  the 
hatchet  on  the  head.  The  Indian  and  the  servant  died  imme- 
diately.   Moranget  raised  himself  so  as  to  sit  upright,  without 
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speaking  a  word*  tod  the  murderers  obliged  the  Sieur  de  Mame  to 
dispatch  him,  threatening  to  kill  him,  too,  if  he  refused;  thus, 
hj  making  him  an  accomplice  of  their  crime,  they  wanted  ta 
secure  themselves  against  his  accusing  them.  The  first  crime  is 
always  followed  by  uneasiness.  The  greatest  villains  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  conquer  it  The  murderers  conceived  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  escape  the  just  vengeance  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  unless  by  mur- 
dering him ;  and  this  they  resolved  upon,  after  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  effecting  it.  They  thought  the  safest  way  was  to  meet 
him  and  surprise  all  that  accompanied  him ;  and  so  open  them- 
selves a  way  for  the  murder  which  they  intended  to  perpetrate. 
So  strange  a  resolution  could  only  be  inspired  by  that  blind  despair 
which  hurries  villains  into  the  abyss  which  they  dig  for  themselves. 
An  unexpected  incident  became  favorable  to  them,  and  delivered 
into  their  hands  the  prey  which  they  sought  for.  A  river  that 
separated  them  from  the  camp,  and  which  was  considerably  in* 
creased  since  they  passed  it,  kept  them  two  days ;  thia  retardment, 
which  at  first  seemed  an  obstacle  to  their  project,  &cilitated  the 
execution  of  it.  M.  de  la  Salle  wondering  that  his  nephew,  Mo- 
ranget,  did  not  return,  nor  either  of  the  two  men  that  were  with 
him,  determined  to  go  and  seek  them  himself.  It  was  remarked 
that  he  was  uneasy  when  he  was  going  to  set  out,  and  inquired, 
vnth  a  kind  of  uncommon  concern,  whether  Moranget  had  quar- 
reled with  any  one.  He  then  called  Joutel,'and  entrusted  him 
with  the  command  of  his  camp,  ordering  him  to  go  his  rounds 
in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  to  light  fires,  that  the  smoke  might 
bring  him  on  his  road  again,  in  case  he  should  lose  his  way.  He 
likewise  bid  him  give  nobody  leave  to  absent  himself.  He  set  out 
on  the  20th,  attended  by  Father  Anastasius  and  an  Indian. 

^'As  he  approached  the  place  where  the  assassins  had  stopped,  he 
saw  some  vultures  soaring  pretty  near  the  spot,  and  concluded  that 
there  was  some  carrion :  he  fired  his  gun ;  and  the  conspirators, 
who  had  not  yet  seen  him,  guessing  that  it  was  he  who  was  coming, 
got  their  arms  in  readiness.  The  river  was  between  him  and  them. 
Duhaut  and  L'Archeveque  crossed  it,  and  seeing  M.  de  la  Salle 
advancing  slowly,  they  stopped.  Duhaut  hid  himself  in  the  long 
grass,  with  his  gun  cocked ;  L' Archeveque  advanced  a  little  more ; 
and  a  moment  after,  M  de  la  Salle  knowing  him,  asked  him  where 
his  nephew  was.  He  answered  that  he  was  lower  down.  At  the 
same  instant  Duhaut  fired.  M.  de  la  Salle  received  the  shot  in  his 
head,  and  fell  down  dead.  It  was  the  20th  of  March,  1687,  that 
this  murder  was  committed,  near  the  Cenis.    Father  Anastasius, 
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seeiDg  M»  de  la  Salle  drop  down  at  his  feet,  expected  that  the  miuv 
derers  wonld  not  spare  him,  though  they  ehonld  have  no  other 
view  in  it  than  to  get  rid  of  a  witness  of  their  crime.  Dahaut 
came  near  to  quiet  him,  and  told  him  that  what  they  had  done  was 
an  act  of  despair,  and  that  they  had  long  thought  of  revenging 
themselves  on  Moranget,  who  had  endeavored  to  ruin  them.  Father 
Anastasius  informed  M.  Cavelier  of  his  brother's  death.  That 
gentleman  told  them  that  if  it  was  their  intention  to  kill  him  like* 
wise,  he  would  forgive  them  his  death  beforehand ;  and  he  only 
demanded,  as  a  favor,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  prepare  himself  for 
death.  They  replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  nobody 
complidned  of  him.  Joutel  was  not  then  in  the  camp.  L' Archeveque, 
who  was  his  friend,  ran  to  inform  him  that  his  death  was  certain, 
if  he  showed  any  resentment  of  what  had  happened,  or  if  he  pre- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  authority  with  which  M.  de  la 
Salle  had  invested  him.  Joutel,  who  was  of  a  very  gentle  temper, 
answered  that  they  should  be  content  with  his  conduct,  aud  that 
he  believed  that  they  ought  to  be  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which 
ho  bad  hitherto  behaved ;  and  then  he  returned  to  the  camp.  As 
Boon  as  Duhaut  saw  Joutel,  he  called  out  to  him  that  every  one 
should  command  by  turns.  He  had  already  taken  all  the  authority 
into  his  hands,  and  the  first  use  he  made  of  it,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  magazine.  He  divided  it  afterward  with  L'Arche- 
veque,  saying  that  every  thing  belonged  to  him.  There  were  about 
thirty  thousand  livres  worth  of  goods,  and  near  twenty-five  thousand 
livres  both  in  coin  and  in  plate.  The  assassins  had  force  and  bold- 
ness on  their  side ;  they  had  shown  themselves  capable  of  the 
greatest  crimes ;  accordingly  they  met  with  no  resistance  at  first. 
They  soon  divided  and  quarreled  among  themselves.  They  found 
difficulties  in  dividing  the  treasure ;  they  came  to  blows,  and  Heins 
fired  his  pistol  at  Duhaut's  head,  who  reeled,  and  fell  four  yards 
from  the  place  where  he  stood.  At  the  same  time,  Rutel,  the  sailor 
whom  Joutel  fetched  from  the  Cenis,  fired  a  gun  at  Liotot.  That 
wretch  lived  yet  several  hours,  though  he  had  three  balls  in  his 
body.  So  the  two  assassins,  one  of  M.  de  la  Salle,  and  the  other 
of  his  nephew,  Moranget,  were  themselves  the  victims  of  that  spirit 
of  fury  which  they  had  inspired  into  this  unhappy  colony.  The 
Indians  knew  not  what  to  think  of  these  murders.  They  were  quite 
scandalized  by  them.  They  were  in  the  right,  and  c6uld  with  more 
reason  treat  those  Frenchmen  as  barbarians,  than  we  had  to  con- 
sider them  as  such.  Be  that  as  it  will,  such  was  the  tragic  death 
of  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  a  man  of  abilities,  of  a  great 
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extent  of  genius,  and  of  a  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  which 
might  have  carried  him  to  something  very  great,  if,  with  these  good 
qualities,  he  had  known  how  to  get  the  better  of  his  sullen,  morose 
mind,  to  soften  his  severity,  or  rather  the  roughness  of  his  temper, 
and  check  the  haughtiness  with  which  he  treated  not  only  those 
who  depended  entirely  upon  himself,  but  even  his  associates.'' 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  along  the  qpast  learned  the  death  of  La 
Salle,  they  attacked  the  fort  and  massacred  all  the  colonists,  except 
three  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Talon,  and  a  young  man  named  Bre* 
men.  All  of  these,  except  one  of  the  sons  of  Talon,  were  after- 
ward rescued  by  the  Spaniards.  Talon  and  Munier  were  recovered, 
and  employed  afterward  as  interpreters  for  the  Spanish  missiona- 
ries. L'Archeveque  and  Qrollet  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  condemned  to  the  mines  of  New  Mexico;  Anastasius,  the 
brother  and  the  nephew  of  La  Salle,  Joutel,  and  Tessier  set  out  in 
May  for  the  Illinois,  and  in  July  reached  a  French  station  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas ;  on  the  14th  of  September  they  reached  Fort 
St  Louis,  and  in  the  next  spring  passed  on  to  Quebec  and  sailed 
to  France,  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  October,  1688. 

When  La  Salle  sailed  for  France,  in  1683,  Tonti  was  left  in  com-, 
mand  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  In  the  fall  of  1684,  he  was  informed  that 
La  Salle  had  sailed  from  Rochelle,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  with  a  company  of  forty  men  he  went  down  the  Mississippi  to 
the  gulf,  and  waited  for  La  Salle  till  the  spring  of  1685.*  Hearing 
nothing  of  La  Salle  or  of  the  colonists,  that  were  hopelessly  wan- 
dering along  the  shores  of  Texas,  he  returned ;  and  on  his  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  he  says :  '^  My  French  companions, 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  climate,  asked  my  permission  to 
settle  there.  As  our  intention  was  only  to  civilize  and  humanize 
the  savages,  by  associating  with  them,  I  readily  gave  my  consent 
I  formed  the  plan  of  a  house  for  myself  at  the  Arkansas ;  I  left  ten 
Frenchmen  of  my  company  there,  with  four  Indians,  to  proceed 
with  the  building,  and  I  gave  them  leave  to  lodge  there  themselves, 
and  to  cultivate  as  much  of  the  land  as  they  could  clear.  This  little 
colony  has  since  then  so  increased  and  multiplied,  that  it  has 
become  a  resting-place  for  the  Frenchmen  who  travel  in  that 
country.**t  When  Joutel  and  his  companions  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
Louis,  Tonti  was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  On 
his  return,  they  concealed  from  him  the  fact  of  the  death  of  La 
Salle,  and  presenting  a  letter  with  his  signature,  requesting  the 
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delivery  to  them  of  money  or  goods,  received  from  the  unsas- 
pecting  commandant  furs  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  livres,  and 
other  effects.  After  they  had  gone,  Conture,  to  whom  they  had 
communicated  th&  fiEu^ts,  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
and  the  death  of  La  Salle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  came  up 
to  Fort  St.  Louis.  Surprised  and  grieved  at  his  revelations,  Tonti, 
early  in  1689,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  rescue 
the  colonists  at  the  Fort  St  Louis  on  Matagorda  Bay.  He  marched 
through  the  country  of  the  Cenis  Indians  until  within  seven  days' 
inarch  of  the  Spaniards,  when  some  of  his  men  deserted,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  He  re- 
mained several  years  at  Fort  St.  Louis  as  commandant  of  the 
Illinois,  joined  afterward  Iberville,  in  1700,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  two  years  later 'was  employed  on  a  mission  to  the 
Chickasaws,  but  of  his  subsequent  history  nothing  is  known. 

When  Joutel  and  his  companions  arrived  in  France,  with  the 
news  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  and  of  the  death  of  La  Salle, 
Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  war.*  The  League  of  Augs- 
burg was  formed,  in  1687,  by  the  princes  of  the  empire,  to  restrain 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIY.,  and,  in  1688,  he  commenced  hostili- 
ties by  the  capture  of  Philipsburgh.  England,  in  the  next  year, 
under  the  government  of  William  III.,  joined  the  alliance ;  and 
Louis  found  himself  compelled,  with  only  the  aid  of  the  Turks,  to 
contend  with  the  united  forces  of  the  Empire,  of  England,  Spain, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Savoy.  And  yet  the  tide  of 
battle  wavered.  In  1689,  the  French  were  defeated  at  Walcourt, 
and  the  Tur]^  at  Widdin;  in  1690,  the  French  were  victorious  at 
Charleroy  and  Seachy  Head,  and  the  Turks  at  Belgrade.  In  1691, 
victory  inclined  to  the  French;  in  1692,  the  victories  of  Neer- 
winden  and  Heidelberg  were  achieved ;  but  in  1698,  Louvois  and 
Luxembei^  were  dead,  and  iNTamur  surrendered  to  the  alUes.  The 
war  extended  to  the  New  World  ;t  and  was  maintained  by  the 
French  with  more  than  equal  success,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity 
of  population  and  resources.  In  1688,  a  census  of  all  French  fTorth 
America  showed  only  a  population  of  11,249;  the  English  in  North 
America  wero  twenty  times  that  number.  At  first  the  war  waa 
prosecuted  with  vigor.  Li  1689,  De  Ste.  Helene  and  D'Iberville, 
two  of  the  eons  of  Charles  le  Mome,  crossed  the  wilderness  and 
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rednced  the  EngliBh  forts  on  Hudson's  Bay.  But  in  August  of  the 
same  year  the  Iroquois,  the  hereditary  allies  of  the  English,  cap- 
tured and  burned  Montreal.  Frontenac,  then  absent  on  an  expe- 
dition by  sea  to  reduce  New  York,  was  recalled.  Fort  Frontenac 
was  abandoned,  no  French  posts  between  Trois  Bivieres  and 
Mackinaw  remained,  and  the  West  was  only  saved  by  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  To  recover  their  influence  over  the  Indians,  and  to 
avenge  their  losses,  three  expeditions  were  planned.  Be  Mantet, 
De  Ste.  Helene  and  D'Iberville  led  a  war  party,  in  January,  1690, 
twenty-two  days  through  the  snow,  from  Montreal  to  Schenectady. 
The  village  was  surprised  and  burned,  its  people  were  massacred 
or  carried  to  Canada ;  a  few  only  escaped  to  Albany.  From  Trois 
Bivieres,  Hertel  led*  a  party  to  Salmon  Falls,  destroyed  the  village, 
and  carried  away  fifty-four  women  and  children  captives;  and 
Portneuf,  from  Quebec,  surprised  and  destroyed  the  settlement  at 
Casco  Bay.  On  the  other  hand,  Nova  Scotia  was  reduced  by  the 
colonies ;  an  expedition  to  Montreal  proceeded  to  Lake  Champlain, 
but  failed  through  the  dissensions  of  its  leaders;  and  an  expedition 
of  thirty-four  ships  from  Boston  appeared  before  Quebec,  but  failed 
through  the  incompetence  of  Sir  William  Phipps.  In  the  succeed- 
ing years  a  border  warfare,  with  various  successes,  was  maintained 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  English  and  French  colonies.  The 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  closed  the  war,  and  France  retained 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  all  the  places  of  which  she  was  in  possession  in 
1688 ;  but  the  boundaries  of  the  English  and  French  claims  were 
left  in  dispute. 

The  conclusion  of  peace  left  the"  French  court  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue its  scheme  of  colonization  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  and,  in 
1698,  D'Iberville,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  conquest  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  afterward  at  the  massacre  of  Schenectady,  was, 
through  the  influence  of  Count  Ponchartrain,  appointed  governor, 
and  De  Bienville,  his  brother,  intendant  of  Louisiana ;  and,  on  the 
24th  of  September,  they  set  sail  from  Bochelle,  with  four  vessels 
and  two  hundred  colonists,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1699,  they  anchored  at  the  island  of  St 
Eose.  From  thence  tliey  sailed  to  Dauphin  island,  and  afterward 
landed  at  Ship  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascagoula  river.  From 
thence  D'lberville  and  De  Bienville,  with  ten  barges  and  forty- 
eight  men,  explored  the  coast,  and,  on  the  2d  of  March,  they  entered 
the  "  Hidden  River,"  (Mississippi).  The  appearance  of  the  mouth 
diftered  from  what  D'lberville  had  been  led  to  expect,  and  he 
doubted  whether  he  had  really  reached  the  great  river  of  the  West, 
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but  all  doubt  was  dispelled  when,  after  reaching  an  Indian  village 
at  Pascagonla,  he  was  shown  a  letter  left  by  Tonti,  in  1685,  for  La 
Salle;  and,  after  proceeding  up  the  river  as  j&r  as  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  he  named  Maurepas  and 
Ponchartrain,  to  Ship  Island;  established  his  colony  at  Biloxi, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  the  island,  and  leaving  it  in  command  of 
Bienville,  returned  to  Finance. 

In  September,  1699,  De  Bienville  went  round  to  explore  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  take  soundings.  Engaged  in  this  business, 
he  had  rowed  up  the  main  entrance  some  twenty-five  leagues, 
when,  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  no  little  chagrin,  a  British  corvette 
came  in  sight,  a  vessel  carrying  twelve  cannon,  slowly  creeping  up 
the  swift  current.  M.  Bienville,  nothing  daunted,  though  he  had 
bnt  his  leads  and  lines  to  do  battle  with,  sent  a  message  on  board 
that  if  this  vessel  did  not  leave  the  river  without  delay,  he  had 
force  enough  at  hand  to  make  her  repent  it  This  bad  its  effect; 
the  Britons  turned  and  stood  to  sea  again,  growling  as  they  went, 
and  saying  that  they  had  discovered  that  country  fifty  years  before,  , 
that  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than  the  French,  and  would  soon 
make  them  know  it  The  bend  in  the  river  where  this  took  place 
is  still  called  '^  English  turn."  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  those 
rival  nations  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  which,  from  that  day,  was  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them  till  the  conclusion  of  the  French 
war  of  1756.  Nor  did  the  matter  rest  long  with  this  visit  from  the 
corvette.  Englishmen  began  to  pass  over  the  mountains  from 
Carolina,  and  trading  with  the  Chicachas,  or  Chickasaws  of  our 
day,  stirred  them  up  to  acts  of  enmity  against  the  French. 

When  P'Iberville  returned  from  France,  in  January,  1700,  and 
heard  of  this  encroachment  of  the  English,  he  again  took  formal 
possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  the  name  of  the  king ;  and 
built,  for  the  protection  of  the  river,  a  small  fort  about  fifty-four 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Meanwhile  Tonti  arrived,  in  February, 
from  the  Illinois,  and,  in  company  with  him,  D'Iberville  explored 
the  river  as  far  as  the  villages  of  the  Natchez,  where,  on  an  elevated 
blo^  he  selected  a  location  for  the  future  capital  of  his  colony,  and 
surveyed  the  site  of  a  fort  to  be  named  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  of  Ponchartrain,  which  was  afterward  built  in  1714.  In 
1702,  the  head  quarters  of  the  colony  were  removed  to  the  Bay  of 
Mobile ;  a  fort  was  built  on  its  western  shore,  and  the  Perdido  was 
agreed  on  as  the  boundary  between  the  French  claims  in  Louisiana 
and  the  Spanish  in  Florida ;  and  on  the  west  the  French  claims 
extended  to  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard.    Explorations  were  made 
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along  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches ;  treaties  were  made  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  bat,  from  sickness  and  hardships,  little  progress 
in  settlement  was  made,  and,  in  1705,  the  colony  was  reduced  to 
oloie  hundred  and  fifty  persons.    In  1706,  D'lberville  died,  at 
Havana,  and  the  colony  remained  ander  the  direction  of  Bienville 
nntil  1711.    At  that  time  it  had  increased  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  settled  at  Ship  Island,  Cat  Island,  Bilozi,   and 
Mobile ;  but  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  mother  country,  little  pro- 
gress was  made.    In  that  year  Louisiana,  which  had  previously 
been  politically  a  dependence  of  Canada,  was  erected  into  a  royal 
province,  and  B'Artaguette  appointed  commissary.    During  all 
this  period  the  colony  was  left  to  its  own  resources.    France  was 
engaged  in  a  continental  war.    In  1701,  Louis  violated  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  by  acknowledging  the  pretender  James  as  the  lawful 
king  of  England,  war  was  declared,  an  alliance  was  formed  between 
the  Empire,  Holland,  England,  Savoy  and  Portugal  against  France ; 
the  object  of  which  was  declared  to  be,  besides  the  protection  of 
England  and  Holland,  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  Spanbh  and 
French  crowns,  and  thus  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America.    The  war  was  marked  by  a  constant 
success  of  the  allies ;  the  great  ministers  of  Louis  were  gone,  and 
the  great  battles  of  Blenheim,  in  1704,  Bamillies,  in  1706,  and 
Malplaquet,  in  1709,  completely  humbled  the  pride  and  prostrated 
the  power  of  France.    In  America  a  border  war  raged  all  along 
the  extended  frontiers  of  the  English  and  French  colonies,  marked 
as  usual  by  massacres  and  cruelties,  but  distinguished  by  no  suc- 
cesses further  than  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1710.    The 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  closed  the  war;  England  gained  the 
assiento,  the  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade,  and  in  America,  Hudson's 
Bay,  Kewfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.   A  pledge  was  extorted  that 
France  should  never  molest  the  Five  Nations,  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain;  but,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of 
William  Penn,  no  settlement  of  boundary  between  the  British  colo- 
nies and  French  Louisiana  was  made. 

Immediately  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  the  French  court, 
in  the  belief  that  a  private  man  of  means  and  energy  could  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  colony  than  the  government,  granted, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  1712,  the  monopoly  of  Louisiana  to 
Anthony  Crozat,*  for  fifteen  years ;  and  the  ownership  of  any 
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mines  be  might  open.  Crozat,  with  whom  was  associated  Cadillac, 
the  fonnder  of  Detroit,  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  relied  mainly 
upon  two  things  for  success  in  his  speculation ;  the  one,  the  dis- 
covery of  mines ;  the  other,  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Mexico. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  after  many  years'  labor,  be  was  entirely  dis- 
appointed ;  and  met  with  no  better  success  in  his  attempt  to  open 
a  trade  with  the  Spaniards,  although  he  sent  to  them  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Crozat,  therefore,  being  disappointed  in  his  mines  and 
his  trade,  and  having  withal  managed  so  badly  as  to  diminish  the 
colony,  at  last,  in  1717,  resigned  his  privileges  to  the  king  again, 
leaving  in  Louisiana  not  more  than  seven  hundred  souls.^ 

Then  followed  the  enterprises  of  the  far-famed  Mississippi  Com- 
pany, or  Company  of  the  West,  established  to  aid  the  immense 
banjdng  and  stock-jobbing  speculations  of  John  Law,  a  gambling, 
wandering  Scotchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  with 
the  idea  that  wealth  could  be  indefinitely  increased  by  increasing 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  form  of  notes  of  credit.    The  public 
debt  of  France  was  selling  at  60  to  70  per  cent  discount ;  Law  was 
aathorized  to  establish  a  bank  of  circulation,  the  shares  in  which 
might  be  paid  for  in  public  stock  at  par;  and  to  induce  the  public 
to  subscribe  for  the  bank  shares,  and  to  confide  in  them,  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  was  established  in  connection  with  the  bank, 
having  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  Mississippi  country 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  the  monopoly  of  the  Canada  beaver 
tnide.    This  was  in  September,  1717.    In  1718  the  monopoly  of 
tobacco  was  also  granted  to  this  favored  creature  of  the  State ;  in 
1719,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  Asia  and  the  East  Indies ; 
and  soon  after,  the  fiirming  of  the  public  revenue,  together  with  an 
extension  of  all  these  privileges  to  the  year  1770;  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  insufiicient,  the  exclusive  right  of  coining  for  nine  years 
was  next  added  to  the  immense  grants  already  made  to  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Westf    Under  this  hot-bed  system,  the  stock  of  the 
company  rose  to  500,  600,  800, 1000, 1500,  and  at  last  2050  per 
cent   This  was  in  April,  1720.    At  that  time  the  notes  of  the  bank 
in  circulation  exceeded  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  this 
abnndance  of  money  raised  the  price  of  every  thing  to  twice  its 
trae  value.    Then  the  bubble  burst ;  decree  after  decree  was  made 
to  uphold  the  tottering  fiftbric  of  false  credit ;  but  in  vain.    In 


*  By  LouidMiA  here  it  to  be  nndentood  Louisiaiit  proper;  not  the  lUinois  cMBtry 
MBaoiily  inoliided  at  that  period. 

t  After  1719,  oaUed  the  Company  of  the  Indiei.    • 
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January,  1720,  Law  had  been  made  minister  of  finance,  and  as 
such  he  proceeded  first,  to  forbid  all  persons  to  have  on  hand  more 
than  about  one  hundred  dollars  in  specie ;  any  amount  beyond  that 
must  be  exchanged  for  paper,  and  all  payments  for  more  than 
twenty  dollars  were  to  be  made  in  paper ;  and  this  proving  insuffi- 
cient, in  March,  all  payments  over  two  dollars  were  ordered  to  be 
in  paper,  and  he  who  dared  attempt  to  exchange  a  bill  for  specie 
forfeited  both.  Human  folly  could  go  no  further ;  in  April  the 
stock  began  to  fall ;  in  May  the  company  was  regarded  as  bankrupt, 
the  notes  of  the  bank  fell  to  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  though  a 
decree  made  it  an  o£fense  to  refuse  them  at  par,  they  were  soon 
worth  little  more  than  waste  paper. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  company  thus  organized  and  controlled, 
and  closely  connected  with  a  bank  so  soon  ruined,  but  little  could 
be  hoped  for  a  colony  which  depended  on  good  management  to 
develop  its  real  resources  for  trade  and  agriculture.^  In  1718, 
colonists  were  sent  from  Europe,  and  New  Orleans  laid  out  with 
much  ceremony  and  many  hopes ;  but  in  January,  1722,  Charlevoix 
writing  thence,  says :  "  If  the  eight  hundred  fine  houses,  and  the 
five  parishes,  that  were  two  years  since  represented  by  the  journals 
as  existing  here,  shrink  now  to  a  hundred  huts,  built  without  order, 
a  large  wooden  magazine,  two  or  three  houses  that  would  do  but 
little  credit  to  a  French  village,  and  half  of  an  old  store-house, 
which  was  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  chapel,  but  from  which  the 
priests  soon  retreated  to  a  tent,  as  preferable ;  if  all  this  is  so,  still 
how  pleasant  to  think  of  what  this  city  will  one  day  be,  and,  instead 
of  weeping  over  its  decay  and  ruin,  to  look  forward  to  its  growth 
to  opulence  and  power." f  And  again,  "  The  best  idea  you  can 
form  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  imagine  two  hundred  persons  sent  to 
build  a  city,  but  who  have  encamped  on  the  river-bank,  just  shel- 
tered from  the  weather,  and  waiting  for  houses.  They  have  a 
beautiful  and  regular  plan  for  this  metropolis ;  but  it  will  prove 
harder  to  execute  than  to  draw."J  Such,  in  substance,  were  the 
representations  and  hopes  of  the  wise  historian  of  New  France, 
respecting  the  capital  of  the  colony  of  Law's  great  corporation ; 
and  it  may  be  certain  that  with  the  chief  place  in  such  a  condition. 


♦  A  set  of  rogalations  for  goyerning  the  company,  passed  in  1721,  may  be  found  in 
Dillon's  Indiana,  pp.  41  to  44. 
t  CharleTOix,  iii.  480--ed.  1744. 
t  CbarleToix,  iii  441--6d.  1744. 
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not  much  had  been  done  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the 
country  about  it.  The  truth  was,  the  same  prodigality  and  folly 
which  prevailed  in  France  during  the  government  of  John  Law, 
over  credit  and  commerce,  found  their  way  to  his  western  posses- 
sions ;  and  though  the  colony  then  planted  survived,  and  the  city 
then  founded  became  in  time  what  had  been  hoped,  it  was  long 
before  the  influence  of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718,  '19  and  '20 
passed  away.  Indeed  the  retoms  from  Louisiana  never  repaid 
the  cost  and  trouble  of  protecting  it,  and,  in  1782,  the  company 
asked  leave  to  surrender  their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  fevor 
which  was  granted  them. 

But  though  the  Company  of  the  West  did  little  for  the  enduring 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  something ;  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and  silk  was  introduced,  the  lead  mines  of 
Missouri  were  opened,  though  at  vast  expense  and  in  hope  of  find- 
ing silver ;  and,  in  Illinois,  the  culture  of  wheat  began  to  assume 
some  degree  of  stability  and  of  importance.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river  Kaskaskia,  Charlevoix  found  three  villages,  and  about 
Fort  Chartres,  the  head-quarters  of  the  company  in  that  region, 
the  French  were  rapidly  settling. 

All  the  time,  however,  during  which  the  great  monopoly  lasted, 
was  in  Louisiana  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble.  The  English,  who 
from  an  early  period  had  opened  conmiercial  relations  with  the 
Chickasaws,  through  them  constantly  interfered  with  the  trade  of 
the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast  from  Pensacola  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  Spain  disputed  the  claims  of  her  northern  neighbor :  and  at 
length  the  war  of  the  Natchez  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  both 
white  and  red  men.  Amid  that  nation,  D'Iberville  had  marked 
out  Fort  Rosalie,  in  1700,  and  fourteen  years  later  its  erection  had 
been  commenced.  The  French,  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  natives, 
and  deeming  them  worthy  only  of  contempt,  increased  their 
demands  and  injuries  until  they  required  even  the  abandonment  of 
the  chief  town  of  the  Natchez,  that  the  intruders  might  use  its  site 
for  a  plantation.  The  inimical  Chickasaws  heard  the  murmurs  of 
their  wronged  brethren,  and  breathed  into  their  ears  counsels  of 
vengeance ;  the  sufferers  determined  on  the  extermination  of  their 
tyrants.  On  the  28th  of  November,  1729,  every  Frenchman  in 
that  colony  died  by  the  hands  of  the  natives,  trith  the  excep- 
tion of  two  mechanics.  The  women  and  children  also  were 
spared.  It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearftiUy  did  the  avengers 
suffer  for  their  murders.    Two  months  passed  by,  and  the  French 
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and  Clioic^taws  in  one  day  took  sixty  of  their  scalps;  in  three 
months  they  were  driven  from,  their  country,  and  scattered  among 
the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  within  two  years  the  remnants  of  the 
nation,  chiefs  and  people,  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  sold  into 
slavery.  So  perished  this  ancient  and  peculiar  race,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  the  Company  of  the  West  yielded  its  grants  into  the 
the  royal  hands. 

When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of  the  government 
of  France,  it  was  determined,  as  a  first  step,  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Chickasaws,  who,  devoted  to  the  English,  constantly  interfered 
with  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  For  this  purpose  the  forces  of 
New  France,  from  New  Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered  to  meet 
in  the  country  of  the  inimical  Indians,  upon  the  10th  of  May,  1786, 
to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  final.  D'Artaguette,  governor  of 
Illinois,  with  the  young  and  gallant  Yincennes,  leading  a  small 
body  of  French,  and  more  than  a  thousand  northern  Indians,  on 
the  day  appointed,  was  at  the  spot;  but  Bienville,  who  had 
returned  as  the  king's  lieutenant  to  that  southern  land  which  he  had 
aided  to  explore,  was  not  where  the  commanders  from  above  expected 
to  meet  him.  During  ten  days  they  waited,  and  still  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing  of  the  forces  from  the  south.  Fearful  of  exhausting 
the  scant  patience  of  his  red  aUies,  at  length  D'Artaguette  ordered 
the  onset;  a  first  and  a  second  of  the  Chickasaw  stations  were 
carried  successfully,  but  in  attacking  a  third,  the  French  leader 
fell ;  when  the  Illinois  saw  their  commander  wounded,  they  turned 
and  fled,  leaving  him  and  Yincennes,  who  would  not  desert  him, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chickasaws.  Five  days  afterward,  Bienville 
and  his  followers,  among  whom  were  great  numbers  of  Choctaws, 
bribed  to  bear  arms  against  their  kinsmen,  came  up  the  stream  of 
the  Tombecbee;  but  the  savages  were  on  their  guard,  English 
traders  had  luded  them  to  fortify  their  position,  and  the  French  in 
vain  attacked  their  log  fort.  On  the  20th  of  May,  D'Artaguette 
had  fallen ;  on  the  27th,  Bienville  had  failed  in  his  assault ;  on 
the  31st,  throwing  his  cannon  into  the  river,  he  and  his  white 
companions  turned  their  prows  to  the  south  again.  Then  came 
the  hour  of  barbarian  triumph,  and  the  successful  ChickasawB 
danced  around  tiie  flames  in  which  were  crackling  the  sinews  of 
D'Artaguette,  Yincennes,  and  the  Jesuit  Senat,  who  stayed  and 
died  of  his  own  free-will,  because  duty  bade  him. 

Three  years  more  passed  away,  and  again  a  French  army  of 
nearly  four  thousand  white,  red  and  black  men,  was  gathered 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws. 
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Prom  the  summer  of  1789  to  the  spring  of  1740,  this  body  of  men 
sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort  Assumption,  upon  the  site  of  Memphis. 
In  March  of  the  last  named  year,  without  a  blow  struck,  peace  was 
concluded,  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  once  more  sunk  into 
inactivity. 

There  remains  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  hastory  of  Lower 
Louisiana.  An  idea  of  its  condition,  in  1750,  may  be  inferred  from 
a  letter  of  the  Jesuit  Vivier,  written  on  November  7th  of  that  year. 
He  says : 

^^For  fifteen  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  one 
sees  no  dwellings,  the  ground  being  too  low  to  be  habitable. 
Thence  to  New  Orleans  the  lands  are  partially  occupied.    New 
Orieans  contains,  black,  white  and  red,  not  more,  I  think,  than 
twelve  hundred  persons.    To  this  point  come  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
brick,  salt-beef,  tallow,  tar,  skins  and  bear's  grease ;  and  above  all, 
pork  and  flour  from  the  Dlinois.     These   things  create  some 
commerce;  forty  vessels  and  more  have  come  hither  this  year. 
Above  New  Orleans,  plantations  a^e  again  met  with;  the  most 
considerable  is  a  colony  of  Ghermans,  some  ten  leagues  up  the  river* 
At  Point  Coupee,  thirty-five  leagues  above  the  German  settlement, 
is  a  fort     Along  here,  within  five  or  six  leagues,  are  not  less  than 
sixty  'habitations/    Fifty  leagues  farther  up  is  the  Natchez  post^ 
where  we  have  a  garrison  who  are  kept  prisoners  by  their  fear  of 
die  Chickasaws  and  other  savages.    Here  and  at  Point  Coupee, 
they  raise  excellent  tobacco.    Another  hundred  leagues  brings  us 
to  the  Arkansas,  where  we  have  also  a  fort  and  garrison,  for  the 
benefit  of  river  traders.    There  were  some  inhabitants  about  here 
formerly,  but  in  1748  the  Chickasaws  attacked  the  post,  slew 
niany,  took  thirteen  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest  into  the  fort 
From  the  Arkansas  to  the  Illinois,  near  five  hundred  leagues,  "*" 
&ere  is  not  a  settlement.    There  should,  however,  be  a  good  fort 
on  the  Ouabache  (Ohio,)  the  only  path  by  which  the  English  can 
reach  the  Mississippi.    In  the  Illinois  are  numberless  mines,  but 
no  one  to  work  them  as  they  deserve.     Some  individuals  dig  lead 
aear  the  surface,  and  supply  the  Indians  and  Canada.      Two 
Spaniardsy  now  here,  who  claim  to  be  adepts,  say  that  our  mines 
are  like  those  of  Mexico,  and  that  if  we  would  dig  deeper,  we 
should  find  silver  under  the  lead ;  at  any  rate  the  lead  is  excellent 


^Distances  are  overrated  in  all  the  old  French  jonmals.     The  distance^  iu  fact,  was 
tlMiit  500  Eogliflh  miles,  instead  of  French  leagnos. 
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There  are  also  in  this  country,  copper  mines,  beyond  doubt,  as 
from  time  to  time  large  pieces  are  found  in  the  streams."  * 

Upper  Louisiana,  or  the  Illinois,  was  probably  occupied  by  the 
French  without  interruption,  from  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of 
La  Salle,  in  1679.t  Of  necessity,  their  missions  and  settlements 
were  formed  along  the  routes  of  travel  between  Canada  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  only  mode  of  communication  used, 
was  by  canoes ;  and  of  consequence  only  the  navigable  rivers, 
tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  interlocking 
each  other,  were  explored. 

From  the  hostility  of  the  Lx)quois,  the  earliest  missionaries  and 
traders  were  cut  off  from  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie ;  and  their 
route  to  Superior  and  Green  Bay  was,  from  Montreal,  up  the 
Ottowa  river  to  Lake  Nipissing,  and  down  the  French  river  to 
Lake  Huron. 

The  route  followed  by  Marquette,  was  from  Mackinaw  to  Green 
Bay;  thence  up  the  Fox  river  of  Wisconsin,  to  Winnebago  Lake ; 
thence  up  the  Wapacca  to  a  portage  in  Portage  County, 
Wisconsin,  to  the  Wisconsin  river  and  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  route  followed  by  La  Salle,  was  from  Kiagara  up  Lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair  and  Huron,  to  Mackinaw;  thence  down  Lake 
Michigan  to  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Joseph's,  up  that  river 
to  a  portage  of  three  miles,  in  St.  Joseph's  county,  Indiana, 
to  the  Kankakee  river;  thence  dpwn  to  the  Illinois,  and  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Another  route  was  established  about  1716,  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Erie  up  the  Maumee  to  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne ;  thence  by  a 
portage  to  the  Wabash ;  thence,  by  way  of  that  river,  to  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi.  At  a  later  period  another  route  was  opened.  It 
passed  from  Lake  Erie  at  Presquille,  over  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles 
to  the  head  of  French  creek,  at  Waterford,  Pa.;  thence  down  that 
stream  to  the  Allegheny,  and  to  the  Ohio. 

Along  these  lines  the  French  posts  were  confined,  and,  as  there 
were  no  agricultural  communities,  except  the  Illinois  settlement, 
in  the  West  during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  occupation,  the 
posts  were  either  trading  stations  or  forts,  built  for  the  protection  of 
the  traders,  or  to  secure  the  French  ascendency  over  the  Indians. 


^Lettres  Edifiantes,  (Paris,  1781,)  ylL  79  to  106. 

f  There  is  no  certainty,  however,  of  any  settlement  preyions  to  1712. 
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At  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  and  nine  miles  south-west  of  the  Island  of  that  name,  La 
Salle  founded  Fort  Mackinaw,  in  1679. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph's  river  he  huilt  Fort  Miami,  in 
1679 ;  which  was  humed,  however,  by  some  deserters  from  Tonti, 
two  years  afterward. 

In  1680,  he  built  Fort  CrevecoBur  on  the  Illinois  river,  near  the 
site  of  Peoria. 

In  the  same  year  Tonti  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  or  the  Bock  Fort, 
in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois;  but  its  exact  location  is  unknown. 

These  posts  served  as  points  of  settlement  for  the  traders  and 
voyagers,  who  followed  immediately  in  the  track  of  La  Salle,  and 
for  the  Jesuit  missionaries  that  accompanied  or  followed  him.  The 
climate  and  soil  of  Lower  Illinois  were  inviting,  and  accordingly 
the  first  settlements  were  made  in  that  region.  The  exact  date  is 
uncertain. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
traders  passed  down  south  from  the  St.  Joseph's  to  Eel  river  and 
Wabash ;  and  a  report  *  of  La  Salle  to  Frontenac,  made  perhaps 
in  1682,  mentions  the  route  by  the  Maumee  and  Wabash,  as  the 
most  direct  to  the  Mississippi.  That  route  was  indeed  established 
in  1716 ;  but  of  the  date  of  settlements  on  the  Lower  Wabash, 
there  is  no  certain  information.  The  uncertainty  that  is  connected 
with  the  settlement  of  Vincennesfis  a  case  in  point.  Volney, 
by  conjecture,  fixes  the  settlement  of  Vincennes  about  1785;;^ 
Bishop  Brute,  of  Indiana,  speaks  of  a  missionary  station  there  in 
1700,  and  adds,  ^^  The  friendly  tribes  and  traders  called  to  Canada 
or  protection,  and  then  M.  de  Vincennes  came  with  a  detachment, 
I  think,  of  Carignan,  and  was  killed  in  1786."  ||  Mr.  Bancroft  says 
a  military  establishment  was  formed  there  in  1716,  and  in  1742,  a 
settlement  of  herdsmen  took  place.  §  Judge  Law  regards  the  post 
as  dating  back  to  1710  or  1711,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Ohio  settlement,  and  quotes  also  an  Act  of  Sale,  existing  at 
Kaskaskia,  which,  in  January,  1735,  speaks  of  M.  de  Yinsenne,  as 
"  Commandant  au  Poste  de  Ouabache."  %    Again,  in  a  petition 


*  Hennepin's  New  DiBoo/erj,  Loudon,  1698,  p.  312. 

f  Che-pe-ka-keh  (Brush  Wood,)  was  the  Indian  name  of  Vincennes,  and  was  the  seat 
of  the  Peean-kee-shaws  Indians. 
JVolney's  View,  p.  886. 
[Butler's  Kenbeckj,  Intixnluction,  XIX,  note. 
{  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  III,  846. 
flaw's  Address,  p.  21. 
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of  the  old  inhabitants  at  Vincennea,  dated  in  November,  1798,  is 
found  the  settlement  spoken  of,  as  having  been  made  before  1742 ;  * 
and  such  is  the  general  voice  of  tradition.  On  the  other  hand, 
Charlevoix,  who  records  the  death  of  Vincennes,  which  took  place 
among  the  Ohickasaws,  in  1786,  makes  no  mention  of  any  post  on 
the  Wabash,  or  any  missionary  station  there;  neither  does  he 
mark  any  upon  his  map,  although  he  gives  even  the  Britisli  forts 
upon  the  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  Vivier,  in  1750,  says  nothing 
of  any  mission  on  the  Wabash,  although  writing  in  respect  to 
western  missions,  and  speaks  of  the  necessUy  of  a  fort  upon  the 
"Ouabache."  By  this,  it  is  true,  he  meant  doubtless  the  Ohio, 
but  how  natural  to  refer  to  the  post  at  Vincennes,  if  one  existed. 
In  a  volume  of  ^^Memoires"  on  Louisiana,  compiled  from  the 
minutes  of  M.  Dumont,  and  published  in  Paris,  in  1758,  but 
probably  prepared  in  1749,  though  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Wabash,  or  St.  Jerome,  its  rise  and  course,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
by  the  traders,  not  a  word  is  found  touching  any  fort,  settlement 
or  station  on  it  Vaudreuil,  when  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1751 
mentions  even  then  no  post  on  the  Wabash,  although  he  speaks  of 
the  need  of  a  post  on  the  Ohio,  near  to  where  Fort  Massac,  or 
Massacre,  was  built  afterward,  and  names  Fort  Miami,  on  the 
Maumee. t  Still  further,  in  "  The  Present  State  of  North  America, " 
a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  1755,  with  which  is  a  map  of 
the  French  posts  in  the  west,  it  is  stated  that  in  1750  a  fort  was 
founded  at  Yincennes,  and  that  in  1754,' three  hundred  fiEimilies 
were  sent  to  settle  in  that  region. 

The  Records  of  the  church  of  St.  Francois  Xavier,  at  Yincennes, 
show  no  earlier  date  than  1749.  They  are  given  |  as  interesting 
memorials  of  western  history. 


*  American  State  Papers,  XVI,  82. 

f  There  were /our  places  called  ''Miami,"  one  at  the  jonction  of  the  Little  St  Joseph 
and  Ste.  Marie,  in  Indiana,  now  called  Fort  Wajne. 

The  second  was  at  the  month  of  the  St  Joseph's  riTer  of  Michigan. 

The  third  was  on  the  nUnois  riyer,  and  placed  by  CharleToiz  on  his  Map  of  New 
France,  1728. 

The  fonrth  was  the  fort  erected  by  the  British,  early  in  1794,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
of  the  Maumee,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie. 

Some  of  the  authorities  quoted,  by  the  *'  Ouabaohe"  mean  the  Ohio  river,  which  had 
the  name  of  **  Ouabaehe"  in  French  and  Bnglish  documents  until  about  1785. 

%  These  records  were  ftimished  to  the  publisher  through  the  politeness  of  Eer.  B> 
Audruin,  Parish  Priest  of  St  Xavier's  Ohurch,  at  Vincennes.  But  few  of  the  old  records 
of  the  early  French  missions  are  available.  In  1840,  the  publisher  visited  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiseman,  of  St  Mary's  Seminary,  in  Missouri,  to  inquire  for  the  materials  of  the  early 
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'^In  the  year  one  thoasand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  on 
the  2l8t  day  of  April,  after  having  published  three  bima,  between 
Jolien  Trover  Des  Rivieres,  eon  of  Julien  Troihier  Bes  BiviereSy 
of  the  Parish  of  Montreal,  and  Josette  Marie,  daughter  of  Antoine 
Mftrie  and  Marianne  Chicamise,  her  father  and  mother,  residing  in 
this  parish ;  there  having  been  no  impediment,  I,  the  undersignecly 
missionary  of  the  company  of  Jesus,  doing  the  duties  of  Curate, 
haying  received  their  mutual  consent  of  marriage,  give  unto  them 
the  nuptial  benediction,  with  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the 
Holy  Church.  In  the  presence  of  Monsieurs  De  St  Ange,  Lieu- 
tenant  of  a  detached  company  of  Marine,  Commandment  of  Post 
Vineennes,  and  of  Jean  Baptiste  Guilbert,  Tousaaint,  Antoine 
Bouchard,  Jean  B.  Pudet,  Louis  Gervais. 

S.  L.  MEUBIH",  Jesuik. 

Witnesses  who  did  sign  with  me. 

St.  AKas,  Qmimavdomi  of  Post  Vincmnes. 

J.   C.    BiDDAT, 

Louis  Gbbvais, 
bouohabd, 

FlLLATRAUX." 

^'On  the  4th  of  June,  1749,  I  baptized  Jean  Baptiste,  son  of 
Pierre  Yiapichagane,  <' Little  Chief,"  and  Catharine  Mskicse.  The 
god-&ther  and  mother  were  Francois  Fillatraux  and  Marie  Mikil- 
chensecse  Laframboise. 

SEBAST.  LUD.  MEUBIN,  S.  J." 

''I,  the  undersigned,  gave  the  nuptial  benediction  to  Pierre 
Yiapichagane,  Little  Chief,  and  Mskicse,  united  previously  by  a 
oatoral  marriage,  June  26th,  1749. 

S.  L.  MEITRIN,  Jr 

From  this  date  until  1780,  after  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  there 
were  about  fifty  marriages  of  the  French,  and  one  more  only  of  the 
hidians,  (in  July,  1749,)  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  baptisms,  a 


^otUfry  of  those  missions,  and  was  informed  bj  him  that  after  a  great  flood  of  the  western 
^^^tn,  dnring  the  French  domination  of  Lonisiana,  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had 
^■■ignted  from  New  Orleans  beeame  alarmed  and  retomed  thither,  and,  at  the  engges* 
tion  of  the  olei^,  oarried  the  greater  portion  of  the  mission  and  ohnroh  records  with 
tlwn,  for  greater  safety.  There  they  were  deposited  in  a  ranlt  of  the  principal  church 
^  that  place,  where  they  remained  for  many  years  untouched.  When  afterward  they 
v«re  brought  to  light  and  examined,  it  was  discoYered  that  th^  were  entirely  decom- 
P<iced  by  the  homidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
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portion  of  whom  were  adults.    lu  the  same  period  there  are 
recorded  the  baptisms  of  sixteen  Indian  slaves  and  foar  w&^cans. 

Among  these  records  is  the  following  statement : 

^^  Pierre  Godere,  son  of  Francois  Godere  and  Agnes  Richard, 
was  born  at  Oaias,  and  married  the  5th  of  May,  1760,  at  Yincennes, 
to  Susan  Bolon,  daughter  of  Gabriel  Bolon  and  Susan  Menard—- 
which  Susan  Menard  was  bom  at  St.  Joseph,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  first  white  child  bom  in  Indiana." 

In  the  same  church  is  found  the  following,  being  the  earliest 
records  of  the  settlement  at  Ouitenon :  * 

«  To-day,  21st  of  the  month  of  May,  feast  of  Whil^Sunday,  of  the 
year  1752, 1  baptized,  solemnly,  Charles  Mary,  the  legitimate  son  of 
Charles  Boneau,  and  of  Genevieve  Dudevoir,  who  have  settled  at 
this  post ;  said  child  being  bom  yesterday  evening  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  god-father  was  M.  Francois  Mary  Merchant,  Esquire,  Sire  De 
Ligneris,  Captain  of  InfiEtntiy,  commanding  for  the  king  at  this 
post.  The  god-mother,  Elizabeth  Cardinal,  wife  of  Claude 
Dudevoir,  and  grandmother  to  the  child. 

Done  at  Ouitenon,  the  year  and  day  above  mentioned. 
Signed,  P.  DU  JAUNAY, 

MissUmary  of  the  Oompcmy  of  Jesus. 

Charles  Bonbau,  M€trchant  Iks  Ligneris. 

Soon  after  the  visit  of  La  Salle,  Allouez,  with  some  traders, 
located  themselves  at  the  site  of  Kaskaskia,  which  was  named 
"  the  Village  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Virgin." 
In  1690,  Gravier  succeeded  Allouez,  and  Pinet  established  a  mis- 
sion at  Cahokia,  then  called  ^'Notre  Dame  des  Kahokias."  Basle 
came  to  Kaskaskia  in  1692,  and  remained  in  charge  of  the  mission 
for  two  years ;  and  subsequently  Marest  succeeded  him,  and  was 
remaining  there  in  1712 ;  and,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
seems  to  have  had  all  the  missions  under  his  charge.  During  the 
same  period,  Ribourde  and  Mambre  were  employed  mainly,  it  i^ 
probable,  about  Fort  St.  Louis.  The  success  of  these  missions  was, 
it  appears  from  the  letters  of  the  missionaries,  not  flattering,  but 
they  served  as  points  of  attraction  for  the  French  traders  in  the 
west ;  and  accordingly  Kaskaskia^  in  1712,  had  become  a  village ; 
land  titles  were  acquired,  and  it  was  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the 
Illinois. 

" • '  ■     T T ^ T .-  ■■ -    -  -  — ^^^^^^^ 

*  Wah-wee-ah-tenon  was  the  Indian  name  of  the  residence  of  Ouias,  and  was  a  French 
missionary  station  and  fort 
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The  treaiy  of  Bjswick*  contained  a  claim  of  jnrisdiction,  on  the 
part  of  England,  over  the  Iroquois ;  but  the  French  afterward  dis- 
regarded the  claim,  and  sought^  through  the  influence  cf  the  Jesuits, 
to  secure  a  peace  with,  and  an  ascendency  over,  that  powerful  con* 
federacy.  They  were  successful,  and  in  1700  a  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  Be  Callieres  between  the  French  and  their  allies  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Iroquois  on  the  other;  by  which  the  French 
secured  peace  and  trade  with  all  the  tribes  from  the  English  bor- 
ders to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  possession  of  the  line  of  the  lakes. 
To  secure  the  benefits  of  that  treaty  to  France,  Be  Callieres  sent 
out  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  one  hundred 
colonists,  to  take  possession  of  the  Detroit  river.  In  July  of  that 
year,  he  arrived,  and  built  a  fort,  which  he  named  Ponchartrain, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Detroit.  In  1705,  Cadillac  was 
invested  by  the  king  with  authority  to  cede  the  lands  about  that 
post  to  French  settlers.  The  terms  of  one  of  these  grants*  will 
show  the  tenure  by  which  they  were  held,  and  will  illustrate  the 
policy  the  French  government  pursued  in  regard  to  its  colonies, 
and  the  meager  encouragement  it  bestowed  upon  the  great  interest 
of  agriculture.  The  grantee  was  bound  to  pay  a  rent  of  fifteen 
livres  a  year,  in  peltries,  to  the  crown  forever;  to  improve  the 
grant  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract ;  to  plant 
a  May-pole,  on  May-day,  in  each  year,  before  the  door  of  the 
manor-house ;  to  make  fences  for  his  grant  in  a  prescribed  manner, 
and,  when  required,  to  assist  in  making  his  neighbors'  fences.  He 
was  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  articles  of  merchandise,  carried  to  or 
from  Montreal,  through  servants,  clerks,  or  foreigners ;  to  work, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  ten  years,  at  the  business  of  a  blacksmith, 
locksmith,  armorer,  or  brewer ;  to  sell  brandy  to  the  Indians ;  or 
to  mortgage  the  land  without  consent  of  the  government.  The 
crown  reserved  the  property  of  all  minerals,  and  of  timber  for 
military  purposes.  The  grantor  reserved  the  right  of  hunting  rab- 
bits, hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants ;  and  the  right  to  grind  all 
the  grain  produced  on  the  land,  receiving  toll  according  to  the 
custom  of  Paris.  On  every  sale  of  the  land  a  tax  was  levied,  and 
the  government  reserved  the  right  to  take  precedence  of  any  buyer, 
and  take  the  land  at  the  price  offered.  Agriculture,  under  such 
restrictionfif  as  these,  could  not  prosper.  At  Detroit^  as  elsewhere 
throughout  ITew  France,  except  in  favored  localities,  the  cultivation 


*  DUlon*t  IndiaoA,  p.  29. 
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of  the  soil  was  neglected,  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was  directed 
to  trade,  mining,  and  hunting;,  and,  consequently,  when  the  day 
of  trial  came,  the  French  were  found  unable  to  contend  with  the 
more  powerful  and  more  compact .  colonies  of  the  English.  The 
climate  and  scenery  of  Detroit,  nevertheless,  invited  emigration ; 
a  French  village  grew  up  around  Fort  Ponchartrain ;  a  village  of 
Hurons  and  one  of  Ottawas  were  built  under  the  protection  of  the 
fort ;  and  Detroit  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the  French 
posts  in  the  west  In  1718,  the  Foxes  from  the  west  attacked  the 
fort,  then  under  the  command  of  Du  Boison.*  The  fort  was  de- 
fended by  only  twenly  men,  till  Du  Boison  was  enabled  to  collect 
a  force  from  Ihe  friendly  tribes,  and  the  hostile  band  was  compelled 
to  surrender.  The  warriors  were  put  to  death,  their  women  and 
children  were  divided  among  the  victors. 

Aside  from  the  permanent  settlements  of  Detroit,  Yincennes, 
and  the  Illinois,  explorations  were  made,  and  in  some  instances 
posts  established,  at  different  points  along  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers.  In  1695,  La  Seurf  was  sent  out  to  establish  peaceful 
relations  with  the  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  whose  acquaintance  had 
been  made  by  Hennepin,  in  1680.  For  this  purpose  he  established 
a  fort  on  the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Chippewa ;  left 
there  a  garrison,  and,  after  exploring  the  St  Croix  and  the  St 
Pierre  for  forty  leagues,  where  he  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  cop- 
per mines,  he  returned  to  Montreal,  with  a  chief  of  the  Chippewas 
and  one  of  the  Sioux.  A  treaty  was  made  between  these,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  tribes,  and  Frontenac;  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  La  Seur  should  return  to  the  St  Peter's  in  the  next  year ;  but 
the  Sioux  chief  died  during  the  winter,  and  he  returned  to  France 
to  obtain  the  privilege  of  opening  the  mines  he  had  discovered. 
He  received  his  commission  in  1697,  and  on  his  return  to  Canada, 
was  captured  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  threw  his  commission 
overboard,  to  avoid  a  discovery  of  his  plans.  After  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  he  returned  to  France,  received  a  new  commission,  in 
1698,  and  joined  the  expedition  of  D'Iberville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  that  river,  under  the 
direction  of  L'Huillier,  contractor-general  of  the  crown,  with  thirty 
workmen,  to  the  mines*    On  the  12th  of  July,  1700,  he  set  out  to 
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ascend  the  river,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  reached  the  month  of 
Blue  Earth  river,  forty-four  leagues  up  the  Qt.  Peter's,  and  on  the 
14th  finished  a  fort,  which  he  named  L'Huillier.  In  the  spring  he 
opened  the  mine,  and  in  twenty-two  days  secured  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  supposed  copper  ore,  of  which  four  thousand  were 
selected,  and  with  that  La  Seur  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
arrived  at  its  mouth  on  the  10th  of  February,  1702.  It  is  not  known 
how  long  the  forts,  L'Huillier  and  La  Seur,  were  maintained,  but 
it  is  probable  that  no  further  effort  was  made  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  in  that  region,  and  that  they  were  deserted. 

T7p  the  Missouri,  early  explorations  were  made.'*'  Dutisne  passed 
ap  the  Salene  river,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  the  villages 
of  the  Osages,  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Pawnees,  Poncas  and 
Miflsonris,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country.  In  1705,  Le 
Seur  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  E[ansas ;  was  well 
received  by  the  Miesouris  and  Kansas,  and  opened  a  profitable  trade 
with  them.  These  movements  of  the  French  to  the  West,  and 
especially  np  the  Missouri,  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards. 
^'The  Spaniards,  desirous  of  removing  an  active  neighbor  from  the 
vicinity  of  Kew  Mexico,  induced  them,  in  1720,  to  adopt  the  scheme 
of  forming  a  considerable  colony  far  beyond  the  boundaries,  within 
which  they  had  hitherto  confined  themselves.  The  numerous  cara- 
vans that  were  to  compose  this  colony,  set  out  from  Santa  Fe. 
They  directed  their  march  toward  the  Osages,  whom  they  wished 
to  induce  to  take  up  arms  against  their  eternal  enemies,  the  Mie- 
souris, whose  territory  they  had  resolved  to  occupy.  The  Spaniards 
missed  their  way,  and  came  directly  to  that  nation,  the  ruin  of 
which  they  were  meditating;  and,  mistaking  these  Indians  for  the 
Osages,  communicated  their  design  without  any  reserve.  The 
chief  of  the  Missouris,  who  became  acquainted  by  this  singular 
mistake,  with  the  danger  that  threatened  him  and  his  people,  dis- 
sembled his  resentment.  He  told  the  Spaniards  he  would  gladly 
concur  in  promoting  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  and  only 
desired  eight  and  forty  hours  to  assemble  his  warriors.  When 
they  were  armed  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  they  fell  upon 
the  Spaniards,  whom  they  had  amused  with  sports,  and  slew  them 
in  their  sleep.  All  were  massacred,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex ;  the  chaplain,  who  alone  escaped  the  slanghter,  owed  his  preser- 
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yatioQ  to  the  Bingalarity  of  his  dress.    This  cataatrophe  having 
secured  the  tranquillity  of  Loaisiana  on  the  side  where  it  was  most 
threatened,  the  colony  could  only  be  molested  by  the  natives;  but 
these,  although  more  numerous  at  that  time  than  they  are  in  our 
day,  from  a  destitution  of  firearms,  were  not  very  formidable. 
Furthermore,  they  were  divided  into  several  nations,  all  of  them 
feeble  and  at  enmity  with  each  other,  though  separated  by  immense 
deserts."  *    The  settlements  of  Upper  Louisiana,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  post  at  Detroit,  under  a  military  commandment,  were 
without  any  definite  political  organization  before  the  year  1718. 
At  that  time  the  company  of  the  West  sent  out  Boisbriant  as 
intendant,  with  a  small  force  to  the  Illinois,  to  establish  a  post,  and 
to  assume  the  direction  of  the  colony.    In  the  same  year,  he  estab- 
lished a  post  on  the  Mississippi,  fifteen  miles  above  the  village  of 
Elaskaskia,  which  he  named  Fort  Chartres.     The  fort,  which  was 
first  built  of  wood,  was  badly  located.    It  was  on  an  alluvial  bottom, 
on  a  site  subject  to  inundation,  on  a  river  whose  banks  were  con- 
stantly changing,  and  was  valueless  as  a  defetise  against  civilized 
foes ;  but  doubtless  served  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  government 
and  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements. 

The  company  of  the  West  was  formed  with  the  special  purpose 
of  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  Louisiana;  and  the  upper 
Louisiana  was  regarded  as  especially  rich  in  minerals.  To  open 
and  work  them,  Philip  Francis  Renault  was  sent  out,  iti  1719,  with 
two  hundred  mechanics,  miners  and  laborers.  On  his  way,  he 
bought,  in  the  name  of  the  company,  five  hundred  slaves  at  St. 
Domingo,  for  working  the  mines,  and  arrived  at  the  Illinois  in  1720. 
This  was  the  first  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  territory  of 
the  North  West;  about  the  same  time  it  was  introduced  into  the 
South  West,  and  there  soon  acquired  a  permanent  establishment. 
Of  course,  in  the  first  instance  here  as  elsewhere,  it  existed  without 
law,  but  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  subsequent  legislation. 
The  ^^  ordinance  for  the  government  and  administration  of  justice, 
police  discipline  and  traffic  in  negro  slaves,  in  the  province  of 
Louisiana,"  though  sufficiently  cruel  to  disgrace  even  a  French 
king  of  the  old  regime,  yet  compares  favorably  with  the  slave  codcB 
of  a  later  day. 

"Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  all 
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present,  and  to  come,  greeting :  The  Directors  of  the  Indies  C<»n- 
pany  having  represented  that  the  province  and  colony  of  Louisiana 
is  extensively  settled  hy  a  great  numher  of  our  subjects  who  employ 
negro  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  we  have  deemed  it  con; 
fiistent  with  our  authority  and  justice,  for  the  protection  of  that 
colony,  to  establish  there  a  system  of  laws  in  order  to  maintain  the 
discipline  of  the  Apostolic  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  to  regulate 
the  estate  and  condition  of  slaves  in  the  said  country.  And  desiring 
to  provide  therefor,  and  show  our  subjects  residing  there,  and 
those  who  may  settle  there  in  future,  that,  although  they  dwell  in 
regions  infinitely  remote,  we  are  always  present  to  them  by  the 
extent  of  our  sovereignty  and  by  our  earnest  study  to  yield  them 
aid.  For  these  reasons,  and  others,  moving  us  thereunto,  by  the 
advice  of  our  council,  and  from  our  certain  knowledge,  plenary 
power  and  royal  authority,  we  have  enacted,  ordained  and  decreed, 
and  do  enact,  ordain  and  decree  in  our  will  and  pleasure,  as 
follows :  * 

"All  slaves  who  may  be  in  our  said  province,  shall  be  educated 
in  the  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  be  baptized. 

'^We  -command  those  colonists  who  purchase  slaves  recently 
imported,  thus  to  have  them  instructed  and  baptized  within  a 
reasonable  time,  under  pain  of  an  arbitrary  line.  We  charge  the 
directors  general  of  said  company,  and  all  our  officers,  to  enforce 
this  strictly. 

"We  prohibit  any  other  religious  rites  than  those  of  the  Apos* 
tolic  Boman  Catholic  Church;  requiring  that  those  who  violate 
this,  shall  be  punished  as  rebels,  disobedient  to  our  commands.  We 
prohibit  all  meetings  for  this  purpose.  Such  we  declare  to  be 
unlawful  and  seditious  assemblages,  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
inflicted  upon  masters  who  shall  permit  or  suffer  it  with  respect  to 
their  slaves! 

''Ko  overseers  shall  be  set  over  the  negroes  to  prevent  their  pro* 
fessing  the  Apostolic  Homan  Catholic  Religion,  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  such  slaves  by  the  masters  appointing  such  overseers, 
and  of  arbitrarily  punishing  the  overseers  who  shall  have  accepted 
said  superintendence. 

^^We  admonish  all  our  subjects,  of  every  rank  and  condition,  to 
observe,  scrupulously,  Sundays  and  holidays.  We  prohibit  their 
laboring,  or  causing  their  slaves  to  labor,  on  those  days,  (from  the 


*  PUlon^s  Indiana,  p.  46. 
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hour  of  midnight  to  the  following  midnight)  in  the  cnlttire  of  the 
soil,  or  any  other  service,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  and  arbitrary 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  masters,  together  with  forfeiture 
of  those  slaves  who  shall  be  detected  by  our  officers  at  work.  Reserv- 
ing to  them,  nevertheless,  the  privilege  of  sending  their  slaves  to 
market. 

"We  prohibit  white  subjects  of  both  sexes,  from  contracting 
marriages  with  the  blacks,  under  pain  of  punishment  and  an  arbi- 
trary fine,  and  we  prohibit  all  Chaplains  of  vessels,  priests  and 
missionaries,  whether  secular  or  regular,  from  solemnizing  marriages 
between  them. 

"We  also  prohibit  our  white  subjects  as  well  as  blacks,  affran- 
chizod,  or  bom  free,  from  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  with  the 
slaves;  enacting  that  those  who  shall  have  had  one  or  more  chil- 
dren by  such  cohabitation,  shall  be  severally  condemned,  as  well  as 
the  master  permitting  it,  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  livres. 
And,  if  they  are  masters  of  the  slaves,  by  whom  they  shall  have  such 
children,  we  decree  that,  beside  the  fine,  they  be  deprived  of  both 
the  slave  and  children,  who  shall  be  adjudged  the  property  of  the 
hospital  of  the  district,  without  the  capacity  of  subsequent  aflStm- 
chisement.  Provided,  that  this  article  is  of  none  eflfect,  when  the 
black  man,  either  free-born  or  manumitted,  who  was  not  married 
during  such  cohabitation  with  his  slave,  shall  espouse  her  according 
to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  church;  which  act  shall  affranchise 
her,  and  make  her  children  free  and  legitimate. 

"Masters  shall  be  obliged  to  inter  in  holy  ground,  within  the 
cemeteries  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  their  slaves  who  have  been 
baptized. 

"It  is  our  will  that  the  officers  of  our  Superior  Council  of  Louisi- 
ana, shall  famish  an  opinion  as  to  the  quantity  of  food,  and  the 
quality  of  clothing,  it  is  proper  for  masters  to  furnish  their  slaves, 
in  order  that  we  may  enact  a  statute  thereupon.  In  the  meantime, 
we  permit  said  officere  to  regulate,  by  express  provision,  said  food 
and  raiment;  interdicting  the  giving  of  any  kind  of  spirituous 
liquors  by  masters  to  said  slaves,  in  lieu  of  said  victuals  and 
clothing. 

"We  forbid,  in  like  manner,  their  releasing  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  feeding  and  supporting  said  slaves,  by  permitting  them 
to  labor  a  certain  day  in  the  week  on  their  own  account. 

"Slaves  who  are  not  fed,  clad  and  maintained  by  their  masters, 
may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Procureur  General  of  said  council, 
or  the  officers  of  the  inferior  courts,  and  place  their  complaints  in 
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their  hands;  upon  which,  and  even  of  their  own  accord,  if  the 
notice  shall  have  come  to  them  in  some  other  way,  the  master  shall 
be  prosecuted  on  motion  of  the  Procureur  General,  without  cost; 
which  course  we  direct  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  crimes  and  cruel 
treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters. 

"Slaves  enfeebled  by  old  age,  sickness,  or  otherwise,  whether 
the  debility  be  incurable  or  not,  shall  be  maintained  and  supported 
by  their  masters;  and,  in  case  they  have  abandoned  them,  said 
slaves  shall  be  quartered  upon  the  nearest  hospital,  to  which  their 
masters  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  eight  sous  per  day  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  each  slave — ^for  the  payment  of  which  sum 
said  hospital  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  plantations  of  said  masters, 
into  whose  possession  soever  they  may  pass. 

"We  decree  that  the  husband,  his  wife,  and  their  children  under 
age,  cannot  be  seized  and  sold  separately,  if  they  are  all  within  the 
power  of  one  and  the  same  master — declaring  void,  seizures  and 
separate  sales  which  may  be  made  of  them.  This  rule,  it  is  our 
will,  should  govern  in  voluntary  sales,  under  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
on  those  effecting  such  sales,  of  surrendering  that  one  or  those  over 
whom  they  had  control,  who  are  adjudged  to  the  purchasers,  with^ 
oat  being  compelled  to  pay  auy  remainder  due  upon  the  price  of 
sale. 

"  It  is  also  our  will,  that  slaves  of  the  age  of  forty  years  and 
upward,  to  that  of  sixty,  attached  to  the  lands  and  tenements,  and 
engaged  in  actual  labor  there,  shall  not  be  seized  for  any  other 
debt  than  what  may  be  due  upon  the  price  of  their  original  pur* 
chase,  unless  the  lands  and  tenements  were  actually  seized ;  in 
which  case  we  direct  that  they  be  included  in  the  actual  seizure, 
and  prohibit,  as  nullities,  all  proceedings  by  actual  distress  and 
adjudication  by  decree  upon  the  lands  and  tenements,  without 
embracing  the  slaves  of  the  aforesaid  age  engaged  there  in  actual 
service. 

"We  direct  all  guardians,  both  noblemen  and  commoners, 
tenants,  lessees,  and  others,  enjoying  the  profit  of  lands  to  which 
are  attached  slaves,  who  labor  thereupon,  to  govern  them  in  a 
parental  manner;  in  consideration  of  which  they  shall  not  be  com* 
pelled,  after  their  term  of  management  has  expired,  to  account  for 
those  who  have  died,  or  been  enfeebled  by  sickness,  old  age,  or 
otherwise,  without  fault  of  theirs ;  but  they  may  not  retain  as  profits 
for  their  advantage,  the  children  born  of  said  slaves  during  their 
term  of  administration,  whom  we  direct  to  be  maintained  and  given 
up  to  those  who  are  their  owners  and  proprietors." 
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Of  the  years  which  followed,  there  is  little  that  is  intereating  in  the 
history  of  the  Illinois ;  but  its  condition  in  1750  may  be  inferred 
from  a  letter  written  in  that  year  by  Father  Vivier.  Writing 
^' Aux  Illinois/'  six  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  June  8th,  1750, 
Yivier  says:  ''We  have  here  whites,  negroes  and  Indians,  to  say 
nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three 
villages  of  the  natives,  within  a  space  of  twenty-one  leagues,  situ- 
ated between  the  Mississippi  and  another  river  called  the  Karka- 
diad  (Easkaskias.)  In  the  five  French  villages  are,  perhaps,  eleven 
hundred  whites,  tihree  hundred  blacks,  and  some  sixty  red  slaves 
or  savages.  The  three  Illinois  towns  do  not  contain  more  than 
eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.  Most  of  the  French  till  the  soil ; 
they  raise  wheat,*  cattle,  pigs  and  horses,  and  live  like  princes. 
Three  times  as  much  is  produced  as  can  be  consumed  ;t  and  great 
quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  sent  to  New  Orleans."  In  this 
letter,  also,  Yivier  says  that  which  shows  Father  Marest's  fears  of 
French  influence  over  the  Indian  neophytes  to  have  been  well 
founded.  Of  the  three  Illinois  towns,  he  tells  us,  one  was  given 
up  by  the  missionaries  as  beyond  hope,  and  in  a  second,  but  a  poor 
harvest  rewarded  their  labors ;  and  all  was  owing  to  the  bad  example 
of  the  French,  and  the  introduction  by  them  of  ardent  spirits.^ 


*  Imlfty  says  that  in  1746,  eight  hundred  thoosand  ponnds  of  flour,  equal  to  4,285 
barrels,  were  exported  from  IllinoiB  to  New  Orleans. 

f  In  1769,  the  French  at  the  Illinois  made  upward  of  one  hundred  hogsheada  stfong 
wine  ttom  the  American  wild  grape. — Btport  of  th$  Supermitndent  of  th$  Oeiuus,  1851. 

X  Brandy  and  rum  entered  largely  into  the  commerce  of  Louisiana,  and  great  quanta- 
ties  of  those  articles  were  shipped  from  New  Orleans  to  the  DlinoiB,  f<v  the  Indian  trade, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  French  domination. 


PERIOD    II. 

1698—1766. 

The  French  title  to  the  valley  of  the  MisBissippi  rested  npon  tbe  ^ 
feet  of  the  explorations  of  Marquette  and  La  Salle,  the  fact  of  occu- 
pation, and  upon  their  construction  of  the  respective  treaties  of 
Ryswick,  Utrecht  and  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  English  claims  to  the 
same  region  were  based  on  the  fisict  of  a  prior  occupation  of  the 
corresponding  coast,  on  an  opposite  construction  of  the  same 
treaties,  and  on  alleged  cession  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  The 
rights  acquired  by  discovery  were  conventional,  and  in  equity  were 
good  only  between  European  powers,  and  could  not  affect  the  rights 
of  the  natives;  but  the  distinction  was  disregarded  by  both  the 
French  and  English  governments ;  and  the  inquiry  of  the  Indian 
chief  embodies  the  whole  controversy  in  brief:  "Where  are  the 
Indian  lands,  since  the  French  claim  all  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  English  all  on  the  south  side  of  it?*' 

The  English  charters  granted  to  all  the  original  colonies  expressly 
extended  their  grants  westward  to  the  South  Sea,  and  tlie  claims 
thus  set  up  to  the  West,  though  held  in  abeyance,  were  never  relin- 
quished. The  English  colonies  were  fixed  agricultural  communi- 
ties. The  French  colonies  were  rather  trading,  military  and 
missionary  establishments.  And  this  fact  furnishes  in  part  the 
reason  why  the  French  were  familiar  with  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  before  the  English  passed  the  Alleghenies. 

Explorations  west  of  the  Alleghenies  were,  however,  made  at 
different  times  during  the  period  of  the  French  occupation,  mainly 
through  individual  enterprise,  and  efforts  were  made  to  induce  the 
home  government  to  colonize  and  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

A  volume  called  "A  Description  of  the  English  province  of  Caro- 
lana,  by  the  Spaniards  called  Florida,  and  by  the  French  called  La 
Louisiane.  as  also  of  the  great  and  famous  river  Meschacebe,  or 
Mississippi,  the  five  vast  navigable  lakes  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  together  with  an  account  of  the  commodities  of  the 
growth  and  production  of  the  said  province/ '  was  published  by  Daniel 
Coxe,  at  London,  in  1722.  Charles  L,  in  1680,  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  Heath,  all  that  part  of  America  lying  between  thirty-one 
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and  thirty-six  degrees  north  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea,  out  of  the 
limits  of  which  the  province  of  Carolina  was  afterward  taken.  This 
large  grant  was  conveyed  in  1688  to  the  JIarl  of  Arundel,  and  after- 
ward came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe.  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  claim,  it  appears  *  that  Colonel  Wood,  of  Virginia, 
from  1654  to  1664,  explored  several  branches  of  the  Ohio  anfl 
"Meschacebe,"  the  authority  for  which  is  a  journal  of  Mr.  Need- 
ham,  who  was  employed  by  Col.  Wood — ^that  there  was  in  existence 
before  1676,  the  journal  of  some  one  who  had  explored  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Yellow,  or  Missouri  river — that  in  1678  several  persons 
went  from  New  England  as  far  as  New  Mexico,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  beyond  the  Meschacebe,  apd  on  their  return  rendered 
an  account  of  the  government  at  Bostoh.  Further,  that  Coxe  him- 
self, and  through  his  agents,  had  entered  the  valley  from  Carolina 
and  Pennsylvania,  that  in  1698  he  had  fitted  out  two  vessels  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Barr,  one  of  which  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi one  hundred  miles,  and  that  the  English  designed  to  make  a 
settlement  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  on  the  "Meschacebe,"  but 
that  the  death  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
scheme,  friistrated  the  project.  It  is  the  main  object  of  "The 
Description  of  Carolana,"  which  was  written  by  the  son  of  the  pro- 
prietor, to  describe  the  topography  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  from 
the  journals  and  reports  of  all  these  explorers;  and,  though  he 
borrows  evidently  from  the  French  explorations,  yet  there  is  an 
exactness  in  his  descriptions,  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  the  journals  on  which  it  is  based.  There  is  even  a  remarkable 
sagacity  and  foresight  in  some  of  its  allusions  and  suggestions. 
The  south  pass  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  marked  as  a  great 
conveniency;  there  are  tracts  of  country  in  the  West  "that  would 
suit  very  well  with  camels;"  the  great  importance  of  the  cotton 
culture  is  affirmed ;  even  the  gold  of  California  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  come  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  English  vessel  met  by  Bienville  at  the 
"English  turn,"  the  description  of  which  agrees  with  that  of  the 
vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Barr,  there  is  no  corroboration  of 
any  of  these  statements.  ^ 

The  policy  of  occupying  the  Mississippi  valley  was  for  a  time 
neglected.    It  was  revived  by  Alexander  Spottswood,  f  who  was. 


*  Coze's  Memorial  to  King  William,  in  1699. 
f  Grahame'fl  Colonial  History. 
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in  1710,  made  Oovemor  of  Yirginia.  Spottswood  was  gifted  witli 
more  than  ordinary  foresight  and  breadth  of  view.  The  purpose, 
even  then  entertained  by  the  French,  of  enclosing  the  English 
colonies  within  the  mountains,  did  not  escape  his  penetration,  and 
accordingly  he  proposed  a  system  of  measures  to  counteract  their 
schemes.  Through  his  representation,  the  Assembly  of  Virginia 
was  induced  to  make  appropriations  to  defray  the  expense  of  an 
exploration  of  the  AUeghenies,  then  pppularly  believed  to  be 
impassable,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  a  passage  to  the  valley 
beyond.  Gov.  Spottswood  led  the  expedition  in  person.  A  prac- 
ticable pass  was  discovered,  a  route  was  marked  out  for  future 
emigrants,  and  the  party  returned  to  Williamsburg.  There,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  event,  Spottswood  established  the  ''  Transmontane 
Order,  or  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  conferred  the  honor 
of  this  novel  knighthood  on  each  of  the  companions  of  his  expedi- 
tion, and,  in  allusion  to  the  horse  shoes  they  used,  which  were  not 
employed  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Eastern  Virginia,  he  gave,  as  the 
badge  of  the  order,  a  golden  horse  shoe,  inscribed  with  the  motto, 
^^8ie  jurat  travscendere  movies.''  With  more  wisdom,  he  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  English  government,  in  which,  with  great 
force  and  acuteness,  he  exposed  the  French  scheme  of  military  occu* 
pation,  foretold  the  course  they  would  pursue  in  the  effort  to  limit 
the  English  colonies  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  advised  the  building 
of  a  chain  of  forts  across  to  the  Ohio,  and  the  formation  of  settle- 
ments to  counteract  them.  ^Nothing  was  done  to  carry  out  his 
suggestions,  his  recall  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  favorite 
plans,  and  the  subject  was  lost  sight  of  under  the  pressure  of  other 
affi^irs.  Forty  years  later,  the  Br-itish  colonies  had  occasion  to 
remember  the  policy  of  Governor  Spottswood,  and  to  regret  that 
it  was  BO  thoughtlessly  abandoned. 

Individuals,  however,  from  time  to  time  passed  into  the  valley, 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  location.  There  are  vague  accounts . 
that  English  traders  were  known  on  the  Ohio  as  early,  perhaps,  as 
1730.  In  1742,  John  Howard  crossed  the  mountains  from  Virr 
ginia,  descended  the  Ohio  in  a  skin  canoe,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French .  on  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after  that  time  traders 
undoubtedly  began  to  flock  thither  from  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.   In  1748,  Conrad  Weiser,*  a  German  of  Herenberg,  who 


*  Early  History  of  PemiBjlTUiia,  App.  10. 
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had  in  early  life  acquired  the  Mohawk  tongue,  by  a  residence 
among  them,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Shawanees,  on  the 
Ohio.  Mr.  "Weiser  proceeded  to  Logstown,*  a  Shawanee  village 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  seventeen  miles  below  the  site  of 
Pittsburgh,  Where  he  met  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  delivered  presents 
to  them,  and  received  assurances  of  their  support  against  the  French. 

But  the  principal  ground  of  claim  of  the  British  to  the  countiy 
west  of  the  Alleghenies,  was  by  treaties  of  purchase  from  the 
"Five  Nations,"  or  Iroquois.  This  was  the  only  confederacy  of 
Indian  tribes  that  deserved  the  name  of  government  in  this  part  of 
Korth  America.  They  had  the  rude  elements  of  a  confederated 
republic,  and  they  were  the  conquerors  of  most  of  the  other  tribes 
from  Lower  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  and  even  beyond.  Different 
from  the  policy  of  all  the  other  tribes,  they  left  the  conquered 
nations  to  manage  their  own  internal  alB&irs  as  they  might  choose, 
but  exacted  tributes,  and  especially  claimed  the  right  as  conquerors 
to  dispose  of  their  country.  On  this  right  the  Five  Nations  sold, 
in  treaty  with  the  British  authorities,  the  country  on  the  Ohio, 
including  Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  a  large  part  of  Illinois, 
and  the  country  along  the  northern  lakes  into  Upper  Canada. 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  questions  as  to  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  it  is  a  fact  now  fully  established,  that  this  confederacy  did 
set  up  claims  to  the  whole  country  now  embraced  in  Kentucky  and 
Western  Virginia  north  of  the  Cherokee  claims,  and  the  North- 
western Territory,  except  a  district  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  a 
small  section  in  Southwestern  Illinois,  which  was  claimed  and 
held  by  the  Miami  confederacy. 

In  1684,  Lord  Howard,  Governor  of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty  with 
the  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  when,  at  the  request  of  Colonel 
Dungan,  Governor  of  New  York,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  nation.f  They  made  a  deed  of  sale, 
by  treaty,  to  the  British  government  of  a  vast  tract  of  country 
south  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  extending  across  Lake 
Huron  into  Canada.  Another  formal  deed  was  drawn  up,  and 
signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  national  confederacy  in  1726,  by  which 
their  lands  were  conveyed  in  trust  to  England,  "  to  be  protected 


*  Weiser's  Journal.    Early  History  of  PennsylTania.  App.  12. 
t  "Plain  Facts,"— Philadelphia,  1781,  pp.  22,  28. 
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and  defended  by  his  majestyy  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors 
and  their  heirs."* 

K  the  Biz  Nations  had  a  good  claim  to  the  western  country, 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt  that  England  was  justified  in  defend- 
ing that  country  against  the  French,  as  France,  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  had  agreed  not  to  invade  the  lands  of  Britain's  Indian 
aDies.  This  claim  of  the  Kew  York  savages  has  been  disputed ; 
but  the  evidence  nevertheless  is  very  strong,  that,  before  1680,  the 
Six  Nations  had  overrun  the  western  lands,  and  were  dreaded  from 
Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  to  the  Ohio,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 
In  1678,  Allouez  and  Dablon  found  the  Miamis  upon  Lake  Michi- 
gan, fearing  a  visit  from  the  Iroquois.  In  1680,  La  Balle  found 
ihem  on  the  Illinois.  The  upper  Ohio  was  called  by  the  early 
French  the  river  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  was  long  unexplored  for 
fear  of  their  hostility.  And  the  evidence  from  many  sources  is 
oonclasive,  that  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  rendered  strong  by  the 
arms  they  received  from  the  Dutch  of  New  York,  overran  notonly 
the  regions  north  and  south  of  their  original  seats,  but  that  they, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  extended  their 
eonquests  and  incursions  to  the  Mississippi.  But  they  retained  no 
fixed  possession  of  the  regions  they  had  thus  overrun,  and,  indeed, 
through  the  influence  of  the  French  over  the  western  tribes,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  arms  they  furnished  to  them,  confederacies 
were  formed  against  the  Iroquois;  they  were  confined  within  nar- 
rower limits,  and  their  title  to  such  extended  regions,  if  it  ever 
existed,  was  extinguished. 

But  some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the  British, 
as  having  actually  been  purchased.  This  purchase  was  said  to  have 
been  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  when  a  treaty  was 
held  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  ligations,  relative  to  some 
alleged  settlements  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Indian  lands  in 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  of  Which  there  is  a  very 
good  and  graphic  account,  written  by  Witham  Marshe,  who  went 
as  secretary  with  the  commissioners  for  Maryland.  The  Maryland 
commissioners  reached  Lancaster  upon  the  21st  of  June,  before 
either  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginia  commissioners, 
or  the  Indians  had  arrived ;  though  all  but  the  natives  came  that 
evening. 


*  This  may  be  found  at  length  in  Powneire  <*  Administration  of  the  Colonies,"  fourth 
edition. 
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The  next  forenoon  wore  wearily  away,  and  all  were  glad  to  sit 
down,  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  dinner  in  the  court-house,  which  the 
Virginians  gave  their  friends,  and  from  which  not  many  were 
drawn,  even  by  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  who  came,  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two,  with  squaws  and  little  children 
on  horseback,  and  with  their  fire-arms,  and  bows  and  arrows,  and 
tomahawks,  and,  as  they  passed  the  court-house,  invited  the  white 
men  with  a  song  to  renew  their  former  treaties.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  vacant  lots  had  been  chosen  for  the  savages  to  build 
their  wigwams  upon,  and  thither  they  marched  on,  with  Conrad 
"Weiser,  their  friend  and  interpreter,*  while  the  Virginians  "  drank 
the  loyal  healths,"  and  finished  their  entertainment.  A  scene  of 
festivity  and  drunkenness  of  the  Indians  followed,  which  continued 
at  intervals  for  several  days.  It  appears,  however,  in  Marshe's 
journal,  that  the  chiefs  "  narrowly  scanned"  the  goods  paid  by  the 
commissioners  of  Maryland  for  the  lands  that  colony  purchased, 
amounting  to  £220,  Pennsylvania  currency.  The  commissioners 
of  Virginia  paid  £200  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods,  with  a 
promise  that  as  settlements  increased  more  should  be  paid.  The 
commissioners  from  Virginia,  at  this  treaty  of  Lancaster,  were  Col. 
Thomas  Lee  and  Col.  William  Beverly. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  upon  which,  as  a  corner-stone, 
the  claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  West,  by  purchase,  rested ;  and 
upon  this,  and  the  grant  from  the  Six  Nations,  Great  Britain  relied 
in  all  subsequent  steps. 

The  Shawanee  Indians,  on  the  Ohio,  who  had  long  shown  symp- 
toms of  disaffection  to  the  English,  and  subserviency  to  the  French 
cause,  now  openly  assumed  a  hostile  character.  Peter  Chartiez,  a 
half-blood  and  tradej*,  was  a  French  spy,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. In  1743,  he  endeavored  to  engage  the  Shawanees  in 
war  with  the  Six  ligations.  This  offense  was  overlooked  by  the 
Pennsylvania  government,  from  an  apprehension  that  his  punish- 
ment would  serve  as  a  pretext  for  violence  to  their  traders ;  but 
being  reprimanded  by  Governor  Thomas,  for  some  other  impro- 
priety, he  became  alarmed,  fled  to  the  Shawanees,  and  persuaded 
them  to  declare  for  the  French.  Soon  after,  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  of  their  warriors,  he  lay  in  wait  on  the  Allegheny  river 
for  the  provincial  traders,  captured  two  of  them,  and,  exhibiting  a 
captain's  commission  from  France,  seized  their  property  to  the 
value  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds. 

*  Early  History  of  PennBylvania. 
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As  settlements  extended,  and  the  Indians  became  more  hostile, 
the  promise  of  further  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and  "Weiser  was 
sent  across  the  AUeghenies  to  Logstown,  in  1748,  with  presents, 
to  conciliate  them;  and  to  soand  them,  probably,  as  to  their 
feeling  with  regard  to  lai^e  settlements  in  the  West,  which  some 
Viiginians,  with  CoL  Thomas  Lee,  the  Lancaster  commissioner,  at 
their  head,  were  then  contemplating.  The  object  of  these  propo- 
sed settlements,  was  not  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  but  the  monopoly 
of  the  Indian  trade,  which,  with  all  its  profits,  had  till  that  time 
been  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men,  half  civilized,  half  savage, 
who,  through  the  Iroquois,  had  from  the  earliest  period  penetrated 
to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  competed  everywhere  with  the  French 
for  skins  and  furs.  It  was  now  proposed  in  Virginia,  to  supersede 
these  beyond  the  mountains,  by  means  of  a  great  company,  which 
should  hold  lands  and  build  trading-houses,  import  European 
goods  regularly,  and  export  the  furs  of  the  West,  in  return,  to 
London.  Accordingly,  after  Weiser's  conference  with  the  Indians 
at  Logstown,  which  was  favorable  to  their  views,  Thomas  Lee, 
with  twelve  other  Virginians,  among  whom  were  Lawrence  and 
Augustine,  brothers  of  George  Washington,  and  also  Mr.  Hanbury, 
of  London,  formed  an  association  which  they  called  the  "  Ohio 
Company,"  and  in  1748,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  beyond 
the  mountains.  This  petition  was  approved  by  the  monarch,  and 
the  government  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  grant  to  th^  petitioners 
half  a  million  of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony,  beyond 
the  AUeghenies,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  located 
at  once.  This  portion  was  to  be  held  for  ten  years,  free  of  qnit- 
rent,  provided  the  company  would  put  there  one  hundred  families 
within  seven  years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  to  protect  the  settle- 
ment; all  which  the  company  proposed,  and  prepared  to  do  at 
on^e,  and  sent  to  London  for  a  cargo  suited  to  the  Indian  trade, 
which  was  to  come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  Ifovember,  1749. 

Other  companies  were  also  formed  about  this  time  in  Virginia^ 
to  colonize  the  West  Upon  the  12th  of  June,  1749,  a  grant  of 
800,000  acres,  from  the  line  of  Canada,  on  the  north  and  west,  was 
made  to  the  Loyal  Company;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  October, 
1751,  another  of  100,000  acres  to  the  Greenbriar  Company. 

But  the  French  were  not  blind  all  this  while.  They  saw,  that 
if  the  British  once  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  Ohio,  they  might 
not  only  prevent  their  settlements  upon  it,  but  must  at  last  come 
upon  their  lower  posts,  and  so  the  battle  be  fought  sooner  or  later. 
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To  the  danger  of  the  English  pOBsessionB  in  the  West,  Vaudrenil, 
the  French  governor,  had  heen  long  alive.  Upon  the  10th  of  May, 
1744,  he  wrote  home  representing  the  consequences  that  must 
come  from  allowing  the  British  to  build  a  trading-house  among  the 
Creeks;  and,  in  November,  1748,  he  anticipated  their  seizure  of 
Fort  Prudhomme,  which  was  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the  Ohio. 
Nor  was  it  for  mere  sickly  missionary  stations  that  the  governor 
feared;  for,  in  the  year  last  named,  the  Illinois  settlements,  few  as 
they  were,  sent  flour  and  com,  the  hams  of  hogs  and  bears,  pickled 
pork  and  beef,  myrtle  wax,  cotton,  tallow,  leather,  tobacco,  lead, 
iron,  copper,  some  little  buflalo  wool,  venison,  poultry,  bear's 
grease,  oil,  skins,  and  coarse  furs  to  the  Wew  Orleans  market 
Even  in  1746,  from  five  to  six  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  according 
to  one  authority,  and  two  thousand  according  to  another,  went 
thither  from  Illinois,  convoys  annually  going  down  in  December 
with  the  produce.  Having  these  fears,  and  seeing  the  danger  of 
the  late  movements  of  the  British,  Gallisoniere,  then  governor  of 
Canada,  determined  to  place  along  the  Ohio,  evidences  of  the 
French  claim  to,  and  possession  of  the  country;  and  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  summer  of  1749,  sent  Louis  Celeron  with  a  party 
of  soldiers,  to  place  plates  of  lead,  on  which  were  written  the  claims 
of  France,  in  the  mounds,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 

One  of  these  plates  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum ; 
another  at  Venango.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscrip- 
ticm  on  the  latter : 

"In  the  year  1749,  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  we, 
Celeron,  commandant  of  a  detachment  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis 
of  Gallisoniere,  commander-in-chief  of  Wew  France,  to  establish 
tranquillity  in  certain  Indian  villages  of  these  cantons,  have  buried 
this  plate  at  the  confluence  of  the  Toradakoin,  this  twenty-ninth 
of  July,  near  the  River  Ohio,  otherwise  Beautiful  River,  a^  ^ 
monument  of  renewal  of  possession  which  we  have  taken  of  the 
said  river,  and  all  its  tributaries ;  and  of  all  the  land  on  both  sides, 
as  far  as  the  sources  of  said  rivers ;  inasmuch  as  the  preceding 
Kings  of  France  have  enjoyed  it,  and  maintained  it  by  their  arms 
and  by  treaties;  especially  by  those  of  Ryswick,  Utrecht,  and  Aix 
La  Chapelle." 

The  claim  of  England  and  her  colonies  to  the  same  region,  was 
thus  stated  :*    "  That  all  the  lands,  or  countries  Westward  from 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  South  Sea,  between  48  and  84  degrees 
Xorth  Latitude,  were  expreesly  included  in  the  grant  of  King 
James  the  First,  to  divers  of  his  Subjects,  so  long  since  as  the  year 
1606,  and  afterwards  confirmed  in  1620 ;  and  under  this  grant,  the 
Colony  of  Virginia  claims  extent  so  £Etr  West  as  the  South  Sea,  and 
the  ancient  Colonies  of  the  MassachusettsBay,  and  Connecticut,  were 
by  their  respective  charters  made  to  extend  to  the  said  South  Sea, 
80  that  not  only  the  right  to  the  Sea  Coast,  but  to  all  the  Inland 
Countries  from  Sea  to  Sea^  has  at  all  times  been  asserted  by  the 
Crown  of  England." 

To  make  good  their  title  to  the  lands  which  they  had  in  this 
nianner  claimed,  the  French  made  early  and  vigorous  efforts  to 
occupy,  and  fortify  themselves  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  these  efforts  may  be  inferred  from  a  deposition  of  Stephen 
Coffen,  who  was  for  a  time  a  prisoner  among  them,  made  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1754,  to  Col.  Johnston,  at  'Sevr  York.  Aside  from 
the  information  it  contains,  it  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  olden  time. 

^^  Stephen  Coffen  of  full  age  being  duly  sworn  deposeth  and 
saith :  that  he  was  taken  Prisoner  by  the  French  and  Indians  of 
Canada  at  Menis,  in  the  Year  1747,  under  the  Command  of  Major 
Koble,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to  an  Indian  Village  called 
Actagouche  about  Fifteen  Leagues  to  the  Westward  of  Chebucta^ 
where  he  was  kept  three  Weeks  Prisoner;  from  thence  was  carried 
to  a  French  Settlement  called  Beaubasin,  where  tbe  French  had  a 
Wooden  Fort  then  Garrisoned  with  Twenty-Five  Men ;  remained 
there  Two  Months;  from  thence  they  took  him  to  Gaspey,  a  con- 
fliderable  Fishing  place  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  near  to  the 
Entrance  of  the  River;  there  are  about  Three  Hundred  Families 
settled  there;  they  kept  him  there  working  near  Four  Years;  then 
he  was  brought  to  a  place  called  Bamouski,  inhabited  by  about 
Twenty-Five  French  Families,  from  which  Place  he  sailed  two 
Years  to  and  from  Quebec  in  a  Sloop  carrying  Beaver  and  Furrs, 
Salmon,  &^  to  Quebec,  and  in  return  brought  back  Brandy,  Dry 
Goods,  &^;  during  the  Time  of  the  Deponent's  residing  at  Quebec 
he  said  it  was  commonly  talked  or  reported  that  they  the  French 
intended  to  settle  as  many  Families  as  they  could  to  the  Westward, 
to  make  up  for  the  Loss  of  Two  of  their  Towns  sunk  in  the  West 
Indies  by  an  Earthquake.  Tha  Deponent  further  saith  that  the 
Navigation  up  the  Biver  Saint  Lawrence  is  very  dangerons,  pastica- 
larly  so  at  the  Isl^  auz  Coudres  and  the  Isle  Orleans;  the  North 
Side  of  the  former  is  the  best  Navigatioui  the  South  Side  being  very 
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rapid  and  rocky,  and  the  Channel  not  above  Two  Hundred  Yards 
wide,  about  six  Fathom  Water,  whereas  in  the  North  Channel  there 
is  Fifteen  Fathom ;  at  the  North  East  End  of  the  latter  begin  Two 
Sand  Banks,  which  extend  a  League  down  said  River;  the  Channel 
is  between  both  Banks,  and  pretty  near  the  Middle  of  the  Biver, 
from  thence  to  the  Town  of  Quebec  good  Navigation,  being  Fifteen 
Fathom  all  the  Way.  The  Deponent  says  there  is  no  possibility 
of  going  up  said  lliver  without  the  Tide  serves  or  a  strong  North- 
East  Wind,  especially  at  the  Two  aforementioned  Islands.  In 
September,  1752,  the  Deponent  was  in  Quebec  and  endeavoring  to 
agree  with  some  Indians  to  convey  him  to  his  own  country,  New 
England,  which  the  Indians  acquainted  the  Governor  of,  who  im- 
mediately ordered  him  to  Goal,  where  he  lay  three  Months.  At  the 
Time  of  his  Releasement  the  French  were  preparing  for  a  March  to 
Belle  Riviere,  or  Ohio,  when  he  offered  his  Service,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Governor  General  Le  Cain.  He  the  said  General 
setting  out  for  Mont  Real  about  the  Third  of  January,  1758,  to 
view  and  forward  the  Forces;  the  Deponent  applied  to  Major  Ram- 
say for  Liberty  to  go  with  the  Army  to  Ohio,  who  told  him  he 
would  ask  the  Lieutenant  De  Rouy,  who  agreed  to  it,  upon  which 
he  was  equipped  as  a  Soldier  and  sent  with  a  Detachment  of  Three 
Hundred  Men  to  Montreal,  under  the  Command  or  Monsieur  Ba- 
beer,  who  set  off  immediately  with  said  Command  by  Land  and  Ice 
for  Lake  Erie ;  they  in  their  Way  stopped  a  couple  of  Days  to 
refresh  themselves  at  Cadarahqui  Fort,  also  at  Taranto  on  the 
North  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  then  at  Niagara  Fort  Fifteen  Days ; 
from  thence  set  off  by  Water,  being  April,  and  arrived  at  Chada- 
koin,  on  Lake  Erie,  where  they  were  ordered  to  fell  Timber  and 
prepare  it  for  building  a  Fort  there  according  to  the  Governor's 
Instructions ;  but  Mr.  Morang  coming  up  with  Five  Hundred  Men 
and  Twenty  Indians  put  a  Stop  to  the  erecting  a  Fort  at  that  Place 
by  reason  of  his  not  liking  the  Situation,  and  the  River  of  Chada- 
koins  being  too  shallow  to  carry  any  Craft  with  Provisions,  &**  to 
Belle  Riviere.  The  Deponent  says  there  arose  a  warm  Debate 
between  Messieurs  Babeer  and  Morang  thereon,  the  first  insisting 
on  building  a  Fort  there  agreeable  to  his  Instructions,  otherwise 
on  Morang's  giving  him  an  Instrument  in  Writing  to  satisfy  the 
Governor  in  that  Point,  which  Morang  did,  and  then  ordered  Mon- 
sieur Mercie,  who  was  both  Commissary  and  Engineer,  to  go  along 
said  Lake  and  look  for  a  good  Situation,  which  he  found  and  re- 
tamed  in  three  days,  it  being  Fifteen  Leagues  to  the  South-West 
of  Ohadakoin;  they  were  then  all  ordered  to  repair  thither;  whe% 
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they  arrived  there  were  about  Twenty  Indians  fishing  in  the  Lake^ 
who  immediately  quit  it  on  seeing  the  French ;  they  fell  to  Work 
and  built  a  square  Fort  of  Chesnut  Logs,  squared  and  lapped  over 
each  other  to  the  Height  of  Fifteen  Feet,  it  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  square — a  Log  House  in  each  Square — -a  Gkte  to  the 
Southward  and  another  to  the  Northward,  not  one  Port  Hole  cut  in 
any  Part  of  it  when  finished — they  called  it  Fort  Le  Presque  Isle. 
The  Indians  who  came  from  Canada  with  them  returned  very 
much  out  of  Temper,  owing  as  it  was  said  among  the  Army  to 
Morang's  dogged  Behavior  and  ill  Usage  of  them  (but  they  the 
Indians  said  at  Oswego  it  was  owing  to  the  French's  misleading 
ihem  by  telling  them  Falsehoods,  which  they  said  they  had  now 
found  out)  and  left  them.  As  soon  as  the  Fort  was  finished  they 
marched  Southward,  cutting  a  Waggon  Road  through  a  fine  level 
Country  twenty-one  Miles  to  the  River  aux  Boeufs  (leaving  Cap- 
tain Derponteney  with  an  hundred  Men  to  garrison  the  Fort  La 
Briske  Isle) ;  they  fell  to  Work  cutting  Timber,  Boards,  &**•  for 
another  Fort,  while  Mr.  Morang  ordered  Monsieur  Bite  with  Fifty 
Men  to  a  Place  called  by  the  Indians  G^nagarahhare,  or  the  Banks 
of  Belle  Riviere,  where  the  River  aux  BcBufs  empties  into  it;  in  the 
meantime  Morang  had  Ninety  large  Boats  or  Battoes  made  to  carry 
down  the  Baggage  and  Provisions,  &*^  to  said  Place.  Monsieur 
Bite  on  coming  to  said  Indian  Place  was  asked  what  he  wanted  or 
intended.  He,  upon  answering  it  was  their  Father  the  Governor 
of  Canada's  Intention  to  build  a  Trading  House  for  their  and  all 
their  Brethren's  Conveniency,  was  told  by  the  Indians  that  the 
Lands  were  tbeir's,  and  that  they  would  not  have  them  build  upon 
it.  The  said  Monsieur  Bite  returning,  met  two  Englishmen,  Tra- 
ders, with  their  Horses  and  Goods,  whom  they  Bound  and  brought 
Prisoners  to  Morang,  who  ordered  them  to  Canada  in  Irons.  The 
said  Bite  reported  to  Morang  the  Situation  was  good,  but  the  Wa- 
ter in  the  River  aux  BcBuf  too  low  at  that  time  to  carry  down  any 
Craft  with  Provisions,  k^\  a  few  Days  after  the  deponent  says  that 
about  one  hundred  Indians  called  by  the  French  the  Loos,  came 
to  the  Fort  La  Riviere  aux  Boeufif  to  see  what  the  French  were 
doing;  that  Monsieur  Morang  treated  them  very  kindly,  and  then 
asked  them  to  carry  down  some  Stores,  k"^  to  the  Belle  Riviere 
on  Horseback  for  Payment,  which  he  immediately  advanced  them 
on  their  undertaking  to  do  it.  They  set  off  with  full  Loads,  but 
never  delivered  them  to  the  French,  which  incensed  them  very 
much,  being  not  only  a  Loss  but  a  great  Disappointment.  Mo* 
rang,  a  man  of  a  very  peevish,  cholerick  Disposition,  meeting  with 
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those  and  other  CrosseSy  and  finding  the  Season  of  the  Tear  too 
far  advanced  to  build  the  Third  Fort,  called  all  his  Officers  together 
and  told  them  that  as  he  had  engaged  and  firmly  promised  the 
Governor  to  finish  the  Three  Forts  that  Season,  and  not  being  able 
to  fulfil  the  same  was  both  Afraid  and  Ashamed  to  return  to  Can- 
ada, being  sensible  he  had  now  forfeited  the  Governor's  Favour  for 
ever;  wherefore  rather  than  live  in  Disgrace  he  begged  they  would 
take  him  (as  he  then  sat  in  a  Carnage  made  for  him,  being  veiy 
Sick  some  time)  and  seat  him  in  the  middle  of  the  Fort  and  then 
set  Fire  to  it  and  let  him  perish  in  the  Flames,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  OfiGlcers,  who  (the  Deponent  says)  had  not  the  least  regard 
for  him,  as  he  had  behiived  very  ill  to  them  all  in  general.  The 
Deponent  further  Saith  that  about  eight  Days  before  he  left  the 
Fort  La  Briske  Isle,  Chevalier  Le  Crake  arrived  Fxpress  from 
Canada  in  a  Bireh  Canoe  worked  by  Ten  Men,  with  Orders  (as  the 
Deponent  afterwards  heard)  firom  the  Governor  Le  Cain  to  Morang 
to  make  all  the  Preparation  possible  against  the  Spring  of  the  Year 
to  build  them  Two  Forts  at  Chadokoin  one  of  them  by  Lake  Erie 
the  other  at  the  End  of  the  Cariying  Place  at  Lake  Chadokoin, 
which  Carrying  Place  is  Fifteen  Miles  from  one  Lake  to  the  Other. 
The  said  Chevalier  brought  for  Monsieur  Morang  a  Cross  of  Saint 
Louis  which  the  Best  of  the  Officers  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
until  the  Governor  was  acquainted  of  his  Conduct  and  Beha- 
viour. The  Chevalier  returned  immediately  to  Canada.  After 
which,  the  Deponent  saith,  when  the  Fort  La  Riviere  aux  BoBufs 
was  finished  (which  is  built  of  Wood  Stockadoed  Triangularwise. 
and  has  Two  Log  Houses  in  the  inside),  Monsieur  Morang  ordered 
all  the  Party  to  return  to  Canada  for  the  Winter  Season  except 
Three  Hundred  Men  which  he  kept  to  Garrison  both  Forts  and 
piiepare  Materials  against  the  Spring  for  the  building  other  Forts. 
He  also  sent  Jean  Cceur,  an  Officer  and  Literpreter,  to  stay  the 
Winter  among  the  Ladians  on  Ohio,  in  order  to  prevail  with  them 
not  only  to  allow  the  Building  Forts  on  their  Lands,  but  also  to 
perswade  them  if  possible  to  join  the  French  Literest  against  the 
English.  The  Deponent  further  saith  that  on  the  twenty  eighth  of 
October  last  he  set  off  for  Canada  under  the  Conamand  of  Captain 
Dexnan,  who  had  the  Conmxand  of  twenty  two  Battoes  with  twenty 
Men  in  each  Battoe,  the  Remainder  being  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sixty  Men  followed  in  a  few  Days,  the  thirtieth  arrived  at  Chada- 
koin,  where  they  stayed  four  Days,  during  which  Time  Monaieur 
Peon  with  Two  Hundred  Men  cut  a  Waggon  Road  over  the  Car* 
lying  Place  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Chadakoin,  being  fifteen 
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Miles,  yiefwed  the  Sitaaliony  whi^  proved  to  their  liking,  so  set  off 
November  the  Third  for  ^Niagara  where  We  arrived  the  Sixth.  It 
is  a  very  poor  rotten  old  Wooden  Fort  with  Twenty-Five  Men  in 
it,  they  talked  of  rebuilding  it  next  Summer.  We  left  Fifty  Men 
there  to  build  Battoes  for  the  Army  against  the  Spring,  also  a  Store 
House  for  Provisions,  Stores,  &^  staid  he^  two  Days,  then  set  off 
for  Canada.  All  Hands  being  £ftti^ed  with  rowing  all  nighty 
ordered  to  put  ashore  to  BreakfBMst  within  a  Mile  of  Oswego  Garri- 
son. At  which  Time  the  Deponent  saith  that  He  with  a  French- 
man slipped  off  and  got  to  the  Fort,  where  they  were  both  concealed 
until  the  Army  passed ;  from  thence  he  came  here.  The  Deponent 
further  saith  that  beside  the  Three  Hundred  Men  with  which  he 
went  up  first  under  the  Command  of  Monsieur  Babeer,  and  the 
Five  Hundred  Men  Morang  brought  up  afterwards,  there  came  at 
different  Times  with  Stores,  &*^  Seven  Hundred  more,  which  made 
in  all  Fifteen  Hundred  Men,  Three  Hundred  of  .which  remained  to 
Oarrison  the  Two  Forts,  Fifty  at  Niagara,  the  Rest  all  returned  to 
Canada^  and  talked  of  going  up  again  this  Winter,  so  as  to  be 
there  the  beginning  of  April.  They  had  Two  Six  Pounders  and 
Seven  Four  Pounders  which  they  intended  to  have  planted  in  the 
Fort  at  Gkuiagarahhare,  which  was  to  have  been  called  the  Gover- 
nor's Fort,  but  as  that  was  not  built  they  left  the  Guns  in  the  Fort 
La  Biviere  anx  Bosufi,  where  Morang  commands ;  further  the  De- 
ponent saith  not." 

Thus  the  issue  between  the  French  and  English  was  made  up. 
It  admitted  no  compromise,  but  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  To 
that,  however,  neither  party  desired  an  immediate  appeal,  but  both 
sought  rather  to  eertablish  and  fortify  their  interests,  and  to  concili- 
ate the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  feill  of  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  sent 
out  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  regions  west  of  the  mountains. 
He  was  instructed  to  examine  the  passes,  to  trace  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  to  mark  the  falls,  to  seek  for  valuable  lands,  to  observe  the 
strength,  and  to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  tribes.  He 
visited  Logstown,  where  he  was  received  with  jealousy,  passed  over 
to  the  Muskingum,  where  he  found  a  village  of  the  Ottawas  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  a  village  of  the  Wyandots  divided  in  sentiment. 
There  he  met  Croghan,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Pennsylvania^ 
and  in  concert  they  held  a  coundl  with  the  chiefs,  and  received 
assurance  of  the  friendship  of  the  tribe.  ]!Text,  they  passed  to  the 
Shawanee  towns  on  the  Scioto,  received  assurances  of  friendship 
from  them,  and  then  crossed  the  Miami  valley.  ^^Kothing,''  said 
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they^  "is  wanting  but  cultivation  to  make  it  a  most  delightful 
country.''  They  crossed  the  Great  Miami  on  a  raft  of  logs,  and 
visited  Piqu%  the  chief  town  of  the  PickawUlanies,  and  here  they 
made  treaties  with  the  Piquas  and  representatives  of  the  Weas 
(Ouias,)  and  Piankeshaws.  While  there,  a  deputation  of  the  Otta* 
was  appeared  to  solicit  an  alliance  of  the  Miami  confederacy  with 
the  French.  They  were  repulsed,  however,  by  the  address  and 
promises  of  the  English  agents,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  selat 
back  a  message  with  Gist,  that  their  friendship  should  stand  like 
the  mountains.  Croghan  returned,  Gist  followed  the  Miami  to  its 
mouth,  passed  down  the  Ohio  river  until  within  fifteen  miles  of  the 
falls,  then  returned  by  way  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  over  the 
highlands  of  Kentuclgr  to  Virginia,  in  May,  1751,  having  visited 
the  Mingoes,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Shawanees  and  Miamis,  pro- 
posed a  union  among  these  tribes,  and  appointed  a  general  council 
at  Logstown,  to  form  an  alliance  among  themselves  and  with 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile,  some  traders  had  established  themselves  at  Lari- 
mie's  store,  or  PickawiUany,*  some  forty-seven  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  A  party  of  French  and  their  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa  allies  demanded  them  of  the  Miamis  as  unauthorized 
intruders  on  French  lands.  The  Miamis  refused,  a  battle  ensued, 
foiurteen  of  them  were  killed,  the  traders  were  taken  and  carried  to 
Canada,  or,  as  one  account  says,  burned.  It  is  probable  those 
traders  were  from  Pennsylvania,  since  that  province  made  a  gift  of 
condolence  to  the  Twigtwees  for  those  slain  in  their  defense. 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  both  parties  became  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  West  The  English,  on 
their  part,  determined  to  purchase  from  the  Indians  a  title  to  the 
lands  they  wished  to  occupy,  and,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  Messrs. 
Fry,  Lomax  and  Patton,  were  sent  from  Virginia  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  the  natives  at  Logstown,  to  learn  what  they  objected  to 
in  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  was  said  they  complained, 
and  to  settle  all  difficulties.  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  commissioners 
met  the  red  men  at  Logstown,  a  little  village,  seventeen  miles  below 
Pittsburgh,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  descending.  It  had  long 
been  a  trading  point,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Indians  in 
1750.  Here  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  produced,  and  the  sales  of 
the  western  lands  Insisted  upon;  but  the  chiefs  said  that  '^they  had 


*  others  affirm  that  this  murder  of  the  English  traders  was  committed  at  a  post  on 
the  Manmee,  and  others  on  the  Allegheny.    Thero  is  no  oertainty  as  to  the  spot 
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not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the  warrior's  road,  which  ran  at  the 
foot  of  the  Allegheny  ridge."  The  commissioners  then  offered 
goods  for  a  ratification  of  the  Lancaster  treaty ;  spoke  of  the  pro* 
posed  settlement  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  used  all  their  persna* 
sions  to  secnre  the  land  wanted.  On  the  11th  of  June,  the  Indians 
replied:  ^^They  recognized  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
anthority  of  the  Six  Kations  to  make  it,  but  denied  that  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  western  lands  being  conveyed  to  the  English 
by  that  deed,  and  declined  having  anything  to  do  with  the  treaty 
of  1744."  "However,"  said  the  savages,  "as  the  French  have 
already  stnick  the  Twigtwees,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your 
assistance  and  protection,  and  wish  you  would  build  a  fort  at  once 
at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio."  But  this  permission  was  not  what  th« 
Virginians  wanted;  they  took  aside  Montour,  ttie  interpreter,  who 
was  a  son  of  the  &mous  Catharine  Montour,  and  a  chief  among  the 
Six  Nations,  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  influence  with  his  fel* 
lows.  By  that  means  they  were  induced  to  treat,  and  upon  the  18th 
of  June,  Hiey  all  united  in  signing  a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster 
treaty  m  its  fuU  txterUy  consenting  to  a  settlement  south-east  of  the 
Ohio,  and  covenanting  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  them. 
By  such  means  was  obtained  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
ibe  Ohio  valley. 

All  this  time  the  two  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  in  a 
professed  state  "of  profound  peace;"  and  commissioners  were  at 
Paris  trying  to  out-maneuver  one  another  with  regard  to  the  dispu* 
ted  lands  in  America,  though  in  the  West  all  looked  like  war. 
The  English  indeed  outwitted  the  Indians,  and  secured  themselves, 
as  they  thought,  by  their  politic  conduct  But  the  Trench  proved, 
that  they  knew  best  how  to  manage  the  natives ;  and,  though  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  old  hatred  felt  towards  them  by  the  Six 
Nations,  and  though  they  had  by  no  means  retrained  from  strong 
acts,  marching  through  the  midst  of  the  Iroquois  country,  attacking 
the  Twigtwees,  and  seizing  the  English  traders,  they  did  succeed, 
as  the  British  never  <Ud,  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  their  cause. 
An  old  chief  of  the  Six  iffations  said  at  Easton,  in  1758:  ''The 
Indiana  on  the  Ohio  left  you  because  of  your  own  fault.  When 
we  heard  the  French  were  coming,  we  asked  you  for  help  and 
arms,  but  we  did  not  get  them.  The  French  came,  they  treated 
us  kindly,  and  gained  our  affections.  The  governor  of  Virginia 
settled  on  our  lands  for  his  own  benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted 
help,  forsook  us." 
8o  stood  matters  at  the  close  of  1752.    The  English  had  secured 
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a  title  to  the  Indian  lands  southeast  of  the  Ohio,  and  Gist  was  at 
work  laying  out  a  town  and  fort  there,  on  Ghartier'e  Greek,  about 
two  miles  below  the  fork.  Eleven  families  also  had  crossed  the 
mountains  to  settle  at  the  point  where  Gist  had  fixed  his  own 
residence,  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  not  far  from  the  Youghiogheny. 
Goods,  too,  had  come  from  England  for  the  Ohio  Company,  which, 
however,  they  dared  not  carry  beyond  Wills'  creek,  I4ie  point 
where  Cumberland  now  stands,  whence  they  were  taken  by  the 
traders  and  Indians ;  and  there  were  even  some  proeqpects  of  a  road 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering  cannon  and 
stores  upon  Lake  Erie,  and,  without  treaties  or  deeds  for  land, 
were  gaining  the  good  will  of  even  inimical  tribes,  and  preparing, 
when  all  was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.  Some  of  the  savages,  it  is 
true,  remonstoited.  They  said  they  did  not  understand  this 
dispute  between  the  Europeans,  as  to  which  of  them  the  western 
lands  belonged,  for  they  did  not  belong  to  either.  Bat  the  French 
bullied  and  flattered,  when  it  served  their  turn,  and  all  the  while 
went  on  with  their  preparations,  which  were  in  an  advanced  state 
early  in  1763. 

These  consisted  of  a  line  of  forts  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio. 
Of  these,  as  has  been  seen,  Presquille  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  built  in  the  spring  of  that 
year.  Le  B<Buf,  on  French  creek,  on  the  site  of  WatexdBbrd,  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  Venango,  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek,  on  the  Allegheny,  on  the  site  of  Franklin,  Venango  county, 
were  built  later  in  the  same  year.  Opposite  Fort*  Venango,  Henry 
de  Couroy  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  a  map  preserved  in  Quebec, 
Fort  Michault  was  built  about  the  same  time* 

In  May  of  that  year,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  movements,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
derived,  in  part,  at  least,  from  Montour,  who  had  been  present  at 
a  conference  between  the  French  and  Indians  relative  to  the  invnr 
sion  of  the  West.  The  Assembly,  thereupon,  voted  six  hundred 
pounds  for  distribution  among  the  tribes,  besides  two  hundred  for 
the  presents  of  condolence  to  the  Twigtwees.  This  money  was 
not  sent,  but  Conrad  Weiser  was  dispatched  in  August,  to  learn 
the  state  of  affairs  among  the  Ohio  savagesi.  Virginia  was  moving 
lilso.  In  June,  or  earlier,  a  commissioner  was  sent  westward  to 
meet  the  French,  and  ask  how  they  dared  to  invade  his  Majesty^s 
province.  The  messenger  went  to  Logstown,  but  was  afraid  to 
go  up  the  Allegheny,  as  instructed.     Trent  was  also  sent  with 
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gunBj  powder,  shot  and  oIothing»  for  the  fiiendly  Indians;  and 
then  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  fact,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  French, 
and  their  burial  of  medals  in  proof  of  it.  While  these  measures 
were  taken,  another  treaty  with  the  wild  men  of  the  debatable 
land  was  also  in  contemplation ;  and  in  September,  1758,  William 
Fairfiuc,  met  their  deputies  at  Winchester,  Yirginia,  where  he 
concluded  a  treaty,  on  which  was  an  endorsement,  stating  that 
such  was  their  feeling,  that  he  had  not  dared  to  TnenHon  to  them 
eUher  the  Lancaster  or  the  Logstoum  treaty.*  In  the  month  follow- 
ing, however,  a  more  satisfetctory  interview  took  place  at  Carlisle, 
between  the  representatives  of  the  Iroquois,  Delawares,  Bhawanees, 
Twigtwees,  and  Wyandots^  and  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylva* 
nia,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Korris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  At 
this  meeting  the  attackon  the  Twigtwees  and  the  plans  of  the  French 
were  discussed,  and  a  treaty  concluded.  The  Indians  had  sent  three 
messages  to  the  French,  warning  them  away ;  the  reply  was,  that 
they  were  coming  to  build  forts  at  "  Wenengo,"  (Venango,)  Moh- 
ongiala  forks,  (Pittsburgh,)  Logstown,  and  Beaver  Greek.  The 
red  men  complained  of  the  traders  as  too  scattered,  and  killing 
them  with  rum ;  they  wished  only  three  trading  stations,  viz : 
mouth  of  ^^Mohongely,"  (Pittsburgh,)  Logstown,  and  mouth  of 
Conawa. 

These  encroachments  of  the  French  on  what  was  regarded  as 
English  territory,  created  much  agitation  in  the  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially in  Virginia.  The  purpose  of  the  French  to  establish  a  mili- 
tary corden  around  the  English  colonies,  and  thus  prevent  their 
extension  over  the  mountains,  was  clearly  seen,  and  it  was  inferred 
that  this  purpose  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  system  of  measures 
already  planned  by  the  French  court  to  reduce  all  If  orth  America 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  Under  these  circumstances.  Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie  determined  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  French 
poets,  to  demand  of  the  French  commandant  his  designs,  and  to 
observe  the  amount  and  disposition  of  his  forces.  George  Wash- 
ington, then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  selected  for  this  under- 
taking. His  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  his  acquaintance  with 
fix>ntier  life,  and  the  marked  traits  of  character  he  had  displayed, 
were  the  qualities  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
governor,  and  that  fitted  him  for  his  dangerous  mission.  The  fol- 
lowing instructions  will  indicate  the  nature  and  purposes  of  his 
mission* 

Plain  Facts,  p.  44. 
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"  Whereas  I  have  received  information  of  a  body  of  French  forces 
being  assembled  in  a  hostile  manner  on  the  river  Ohio,  intending 
by  force  of  arms  to  erect  certain  forts  on  the  BAid  river,  within  this 
territoiy,  and  contraiy  to  the  dignity  and  peace  of  our  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Great  Britain — 

^^  These  are  therefore  to  require  and  direct  you,  the  said  George 
Washington,  forthwith  to  repair  to  Logstown,  on  the  said  river 
Ohio,  and  having  there  informed  yourself  where  the  said  French 
forces  have  posted  themselves,  thereupon  to  proceed  to  such  place ; 
and  being  there  arrived,  to  present  your  credentials,  together  with 
my  letter,  to  the  chief  commanding  officer,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  demand  an  answer  thereto. 

^^On  your  arrival  at  Logstown,  you  are  to  address  yourself  to  the 
Half-Elng,  to  Monacatoocha,  and  other  sachems  of  the  Six  jN'ations, 
acquainting  them  with  your  orders  to  visit  and  deliver  my  letter  to 
the  French  commanding  officer,  and  desiring  the  said  chie6  to  ap- 
point you  a  sufficient  number  of  their  warriors  to  be  your  safeguard, 
as  near  the  French  as  you  may  desire,  and  await  your  further 
directions. 

^'You  are  diligently  to  inquire  into  the  numbers  and  force  of  the 
French  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  adjacent  country;  how  they  are  likely 
to  be  assisted  from  Canada,  and  what  are  the  difficulties  and  con- 
veniences of  that  communication,  and  the  time  required  for  it. 

"You  are  to  take  care  to  be  truly  informed  what  forts  the 
French  have  erected,  and  where;  how  they  are  garrisoned  and 
appointed,  and  what  is  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
Logstown ;  and  from  the  best  intelligence  you  can  procure,  you  are 
to  learn  what  gave  occasion  to  this  expedition  of  the  French ;  how 
they  are  likely  to  be  supported,  and  what  their  pretensions  are. 

"  When  the  French  commandant  has  given  you  the  necessary 
and  required  dispatches,  you  are  to  desire  of  him  a  proper  guard  to 
protect  you  as  far  on  your  return  as  you  may  judge  for  your  safety, 
against  any  straggling  Indians  or  hunters  that  may  be  ignorant  of 
your  character  and  molest  you. 

"Wishing  you  good  success  in  your  negotiations,  and  safe  and 
speedy  return,  I  am,  fcc. 

ROBERT  DmWlDDIE." 
"  WiLLiAMSBUKO,  80th  Octobcr,  1768." 

The  journal  of  Washington  on  this  expedition  is  inserted, 
because  it  furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  his  first  public 
services : 
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''  I  was  conuniseioned  and  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
Dinwiddle,  Esquire,  Governor,  &o,,  of  Virginia^  to  visit  and  deliver 
a  letter  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  forces  at  the  Ohio,  and 
set  out  on  the  intended  journey  .on  the  same  day:  the  next  I  arrived 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  engaged  Mr.  Jacob  Yanbraam  to  be  my 
French  interpreter,  and  proceeded  with  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
we  provided  necessaries.  From  thence  we  went  to  Winchester, 
and  got  baggage  horses,  &;c.,  and  fix>m  thence  we  pursued  the  new 
road  to  "Wills'  creek,  where  we  arrived  on  the  14th  November. 

<*Here  I  engaged  Mr.  Gist  to  pilot  us  out,  and  also  hired  four 
others  as  servitors,  Bamaby  Curran  and  John  McQuire,  Indian 
traders,  Henry  Steward  and  William  Jenkins;  and  in  company 
with  these  persons  left  the  inhabitants  the  next  day. 

^^  The  excessive  ridns  and  vast  qnantities  of  snow  which  had 
fallen,  prevented  our  reaching  Mr.  Frazier's,  an  Indian  trader,  at 
the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  on  Monongaheia  river,  till  Thursday, 
the  22d.  We  were  informed  here,  that  expresses  had  been  sent  a 
few  days  before  to  the  traders  down  the  river,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  French  general's  death,  and  the  return  of  the  major  part 
of  the  French  army  into  winter  quarters. 

**The  waters  were  quite  impassable  without  swimming  our 
horses,  which  obliged  us  to  get  the  loan  of  a  canoe  from  Frazier, 
and  to  send  Bamaby  Gurran  and  Henry  Steward  down  the  Monon- 
gaheia, with  onr  baggage,  to  meet  us  at  the  forks  of  Ohio,  about 
ten  miles  below ;  there  to  cross  the  Allegheny. 

**  As  I  got  down  before  the  canoe,  I  spent  some  time  in  viewing 
the  rivers,  and  the  land  in  the  fork,  which  I  think  extremely  well 
situated  for  a  fort,  as  it  has  the  absolute  command  of  both  rivers. 
The  land  at  the  point  is  twenty-five  feet  above  the  common  surface 
of  the  water;  and  a  considerable  bottom  of  flat,  well-timbered  land 
all  around  it,  very  convenient  for  building.  The  rivers  are  each  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  across,  and  run  here  very  nearly  at  right 
angles ;  Allegheny,  bearing  north-east ;  and  Monongaheia,  south- 
east. The  former  of  these  two  is  a  very  rapid  and  swift  running 
water,  the  other  deep  and  still,  without  any  perceptible  falL 

^^  About  two  miles  from  this,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  place  where  the  Ohio  company  intended  to  erect  a  fort,  lives 
Shingiss,  king  of  the  Delawares.  We  called  upon  him  to  invite 
him  to  a  council  at  Logstown. 

^' As  I  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  notice  yesterday  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  fork,  my  curiosity  led  me  to  examine  this  more  particu- 
lariy,    and   I   think  it  greatly  inferior,  either   for   defense   or 
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advantages;  especially  the  latter.  For  a  fort  at  the  fork  would  be 
equally  well  situated  on  the  Ohio,  and  have  the  entire  command  of 
the  Monongahela^  which  runs  up  our  settlement,  and  is  extremely 
well  designed  for  water  carriage,  as  it  is  of  a  deep,  still  nature. 
Besides,  a  fort  at  the  fork  might  be  built  at  much  less  expense  than 
at  the  other  place. 

*^ ligature  has  well  contrived  this  lower  place  for  water  defense ; 
but  the  hill  whereon  it  must  stand  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length,  and  then  descending  gradually  on  the  land  side,  will 
render  it  difKcult  and  very  expensive  to  make  a  sufficient  fortifica- 
tion there.  The  whole  flat  upon  the  hill  must  be  taken  in,  the 
side  next  the  descent  made  extremely  high,  or  else  the  hill  itself 
cut  away :  otherwise,  the  enemy  may  raise  batteries  within  that 
distance  without  being  exposed  to  a  single  shot  from  the  fort. 

"  Shingiss  attended  us  to  the  Logstown,  where  we  arrived  be- 
tween sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  after  I  left  Wil- 
liamsburg. We  traveled  over  some  extremely  good  and  bad  land 
to  get  to  this  place. 

<^  As  soon  as  I  came  into  town  I  went  to  Monakatooefaa,  as  the 
Half-King  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  creek, 
about  fifteen  miles  ofi^  and  informed  him  by  John  Davidson,  my 
Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a  messenger  to  the  French 
general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems  of  the  Six 
Nations,  to  acquaint  them  with  it.  I  gave  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Half-King, 
which  he  promised  to  do,  by  a  runner,  in  the  morning,  and  for 
other  sachems.  I  invited  him,  and  the  other  great  men  present,  to 
my  tent,  where  they  stayed  about  an  hour,  and  returned. 

^'  According  to  the  best  observation  J  could  make,  Mr.  Gist's 
new  settlement,  which  we  passed  by,  bears  about  west  north-west 
sevjpnty  miles  from  Wills'  creek ;  Shanopins,  or  the  forks,  north 
by  west,  or  north,  north-west  about  fifty  miles  from  that;  and  from 
thence  to  the  Logstown,  the  course  is  nearly  west  abopt  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles :  so  that  the  whole  distance,  as  we  went  and  com* 
puted  it,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty,  miles  from  our  back  inhabitants. 

ait  4(  *  ♦  4(  ♦ 

"  SO/A.*— Last  night,  the  great  men  assembled  at  their  council-^ 
house,  to  consult  further  about  this  journey,  and  who  were  to  go; 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  only  three  of  their  chiefs,  widi  one  of 
their  best  hunters,  should  be  our  convoy.  The  reason  they  gave 
for  not  sending  more,  after  what  had  been  proposed  at  council  the 
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26fii,  was,  that  a  greater  number  might  give  the  French  fiuspicions 
of  some  bad  design,  and  cause  them  to  be  b*eated  rudely ;  but  I 
mther  think  thej  could  not  get  their  hunters  in. 

^'  We  set  out  about  nine  o'clock,  with  the  Half-Eing,  Jeskakake, 
White  Thunder,  and  the  Hunter,  and  traveled  on  the  road  to  Ye* 
nango,  where  we  arrived  the  4th  of  December,  without  any  thing 
imnarkable  happening  but  a  continued  series  of  bad  weather. 

^*  This  is  an  old  Indian  town,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek,  on  Ohio ;  and  lies  near  north,  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
Logstown,  but  more  than  seventy  the  way  we  were  obliged  to  go. 

**  We  found  the  French  colors  hoisted  at  a  house  from  which 
they  had  driven  Mr.  John  Frazier,  an  English  subject.  I  imme- 
diately repaired  to  it,  to  know  where  the  commander  resided^ 
There  were  three  officers,  one  of  whom,  Captain  Joncaire,  informed 
me  that  he  had  the  command  of  the  Ohio ;  but  that  there  was  a 
general  officer  at  the  near  fort^  where  he  advised  me  to  apply  for 
an  answer.  He  invited  us  to  sup  with  them,  and  treated  us  with 
the  greatest  complaisance. 

*'  The  wine,  as  tbey  dosed  themselves  pretty  plentifully  with  it, 
soon  banished  the  restraint  which  at  first  appeared  in  their  con- 
versation, and  gave  a  license  to  their  tongues  to  reveal  their  senti- 
ments more  freely. 

*^  They  told  me,  that  it  was  their  absolute  design  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  Ohio,  and  by  Q — d  they  would  do  it;  for  that,  although 
they  were  sensible  the  English  could  raise  two  men  for  their  one, 
yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and  dilatory  to  prevent 
any  undertaking  of  theirs.  They  pretend  to  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  the  river,  from  a  discovery  made  by  one  La  Salle,  sixty 
yeam  ago :  and  the  rise  of  this  expedition  is,  to  prevent  our  settling 
on  the  river  or  waters  of  it,  as  they  heard  of  some  families  moving 
oat  in  order  thereto.  From  the  best  intelligence  I  could  get,  there 
have  been  fifteen  hundred  men  on  this  side  Ontario  lake.  But 
upon  the  death  o£  the  general,  all  were  recalled  to  about  six  or 
seven  hundred,  who  were  left  to  garrison  four  forts,  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  in  each.  The  first  of  them  is  on  French 
creek,  near  a  small  lake,  about  sixty  miles  from  Venango,  near 
north,  north-west ;  the  next  lies  on  Lake  Erie,  where  the  greater 
part  of  their  stores  are  kept,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  other; 
fSrom  this  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  canying  place, 
at  the  falls  of  Lake  Erie,  where  there  is  a  small  fort,  at  which  they 
should  lodge  their  goods,  in  bringing  them  from  Montreal,  the 
place  from  whence  all  their  stores  are  brought    The  next  fort  lies 
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about  twenty  miles  from  this,  on  Ontario  lake.  Between  this  fort 
and  Montreal,  there  are  three  others,  the  first  of  which  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  English  Fort  Oswego.  From  the  fort  on  Lake  Erie 
to  Montreal  is  about  six  hundred  miles,  which,  they  say,  requires 
no  more  (if  good  weather)  than  four  weeks  voyage,  if  they  go  in 
barks  or  large  vessels,  so  that  they  may  cross  the  lake :  but  if  they 
come  in  canoes,  it  will  require  five  or  six  weeks,  for  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  under  the  shore. 

"  December  5f  A.-— Rained  excessively  all  day,  whicb  prevented  our 
traveling.  Captain  Joncaire  sent  for  the  Half-Eing,  as  he  had  but 
just  beard  that  he  came  with  me.  He  affected  to  be  much  con- 
cerned that  I  did  not  make  free  to  bring  them  in  before.  I  excused 
it  in  the  best  manner  of  which  I  was  capable,  and  told  him  I  did 
not  think  their  company  agreeable,  as  I  had  heard  him  say  a  good 
deal  in  dispraise  of  Indians  in  general;  but  another  motive  pre- 
vented me  from  bringing  them  into  his  company ;  I  knew  that  he 
was  an  interpreter,  and  a  person  of  great  influence  among  the 
Indians,  and  had  lately  used  all  possible  means  to  draw  them  over 
to  his  interest ;  therefore  I  was  desirous  of  giving  him  no  oppor- 
tunity that  could  be  avoided. 

^<  When  they  came  in,  there  was  great  pleasure  expressed  at  see- 
ing them.  He  wondered  how  they  could  be  so  near  without  coming 
to  visit  him,  made  several  trifling  presents,  and  applied  liquor  so 
fast,  that  they  were  soon  rendered  incapable  of  the  business  they 
came  about,  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  was  given. 

^^  QtJi. — The  Half-King  came  to  my  tent,  quite  sober,  and  insisted 
veiy  much  that  I  should  stay  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  the 
French.  I  fain  would  have  prevented  him  from  speaking  any 
thing  until  he  came  to  the  commandant,  but  could  not  prevail 
He  told  me  that  at  this  place  a  council-fire  was  kindled,  where  all 
their  business  with  these  people  was  to  be  transacted,  and  that  the 
management  of  the  Indian  affairs  was  left  solely  to  Monsieur  Jon- 
caire. As  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  issue  of  this,  I  agreed  to 
stay ;  but  sent  our  horses  a  little  way  up  French  creek,  to  raft  over 
and  encamp;  which  I  knew  would  make  it  near  night. 

^^  About  ten  o'clock  they  met  in  council.  The  King  spoke  much 
the  same  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  general,  and  offered  the 
French  speech-belt  which  had  before  been  demanded,  with  the 
marks  of  four  towns  on  it,  which  Monsieur  Joncaire  refused  to 
receive,  but  desired  him  to  carry  it  to  the  fort  to  the  commander. 

"  lifu — ^Monsieur  La  Force,  commissary  of  the  French  stores,  and 
three  other  soldiers,  came  over  to  accompany  us  up.    We  found  it 
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extremely  difficult  to  get  the  Indians  off  to-day,  as  every  stratagem 
had  been  used  to  prevent  their  going  up  with  me.  I  had  last  night 
left  John  Davidson,  (the  Indian  interpreter,)  whom  I  brought  with 
me  firom  town,  and  strictly  charged  him  not  to  be  out  of  their  com* 
pany,  as  I  could  not  get  them  over  to  my  tent,  for  they  had  some 
business  with  Kustalogo,  chiefly  to  know  why  be  did  not  deliver 
up  the  French  speech-belt  which  he  had  in  keeping;  but  I  was 
obliged  to  send  Mr.  Gist  over  to-day  to  fetch  them,  which  he  did 
with  great  persuasion. 

*' At  twelve  o'clock,  we  set  out  for  the  fort,  and  were  prevented 
arriving  there  until  the  11th,  by  excessive  rains,  snows,  and  bad 
travelifg  through  many  mires  and  swamps;  these  we  we^e  obliged 
to  pass  to  avoid  crossing  the  creek,  which  was  impassable,  either 
by  fording  or  rafting,  the  water  was  so  high  and  rapid. 

^'We  passed  over  much  good  land  since  we  left  Venango,  and 
through  several  veiy  extensive  and  rich  meadows,  one  of  which  I 
believe,  was  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  considerably  wide  in 
some  places. 

12ih. — ^I  prepared  early  to  wait  upon  the  commander,  and  was 
received  and  conducted  to  him  by  the  second  officer  in  command. 
I  acquainted  him  with  my  business,  and  offered  my  commission 
and  letter,  both  of  which  he  requested  me  to  keep  until  the  arrival 
of  Monsieur  Eeparti,  Captain  at  the  next  fort,  who  was  sent  for 
and  expected  every  hour. 

^^The  commander  is  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St  Louis, 
and  named  Legardeur  de  St  Pierre.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and  has  much  the  air  of  a  soldier.  He  was  sent  over  to  take  the 
command  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  late  general,  and 
here  about  seven  days  before  me. 
At  two  o'clock,  the  gentleman  who  was  sent  for  arrived,  when 
I  offered  the  letter,  &c.,  again,  which  they  received,  and  adjourned 
into  a  private  apartment  for  the  obtain  to  translate,  who  under- 
stood a  little  English.  After  he  had  done  it,  the  commander 
desired  I  would  walk  in  and  bring  my  interpreter  to  peruse  and 
correct  it,  which  I  did. 

"  ISih. — ^The  chief  officers  retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war,  which 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  the  fort,  and 
making  what  observations  I  could. 

^^It  is  situated  on  the  south  or  west  fork  of  French  creek,  near 
the  water,  and  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  creek,  and  a  small 
branch  of  it,  which  form  a  kind  of  island.  Four  houses  compose 
the  sides.    The  bastions  are  made  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground, 
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standing  more  than  twelve  feet  above  it,  and  shaip  at  the  top,  with 
port-holeB  cut  for  cannon,  and  loop-holes  foi*  the  small  arms  to  fii« 
llirough.  There  are  eight  six-poHnd  pieces  mounted  in  each  bas- 
tion, and  one  piece  of  four  pounds  before  the  gate.  In  the  bastions 
are  a  guard-house,  chapel,  doctor's  lodging,  and  the  commander's 
private  store,  round  which  are  laid  platforms  for  the  cannon  and 
men  to  stand  on.  There  are  several  barracks  without  the  fort,  for 
the  soldier's  dwellings,  covered,  some  with  bark,  and  some  with 
boards,  made  chiefly  of  logs.  There  are  also  several  other  houses^ 
such  as  stables,  smith's  shop,  &c. 

"  I  could  get  no  certain  account  of  the  number  of  men  here ;  but, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  I  could  form,  there  are  a  hundred, 
exclusive  df  officers,  of  whom  there  are  many.  I  also  gave  orders 
to  the  people  who  were  with  me,  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the 
canoes  which  were  hauled  up  to  convey  their  forces  down  in  the 
spring.  This  they  did,  and  told  fifty  of  birch  bark,  and  a  hundred 
and  seventy  of  pine,  besides  many  others,  which  were  blocked  out^ 
in  readiness  for  being  made. 

*^  14ih. — ^As  the  snow  increased  very  fast,  and  our  horses  daily 
became  weaker,  I  sent  them  off  unloaded,  under  the  care  of  Barnaby 
Curran  and  two  others,  to  make  all  convenient  dispatch  to  Venango, 
and  there  to  wait  our  arrival,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  river's 
freezing;  if  not,  then  to  continue  down  to  Shanapin's  town,  at  the 
forks  of  Ohio,  and  there  wait  until  we  came  to  cross  the  Allegheny, 
intending  myself  to  go  down  by  water,  as  I  had  the  offer  of  a  canoe 
or  two. 

"  As  I  found  many  plots  concerted  to  retard  the  Indians'  business, 
and  prevent  their  returning  with  me,  I  endeavored  all  that  lay  in 
my  power  to  frustrate  their  schemes,  and  hurried  them  on  to  exe- 
cute their  intended  design.  They  accordingly  pressed  for  admit- 
tance this  evening,  which  at  length  was  granted  them,  privately,  to 
the  commander  and  one  or  two  other  officers.  The  Half-King  told 
me  that  he  offered  the  wampum  to  the  commander,  who  evaded 
taking  it,  and  made  many  fkir  promises  of  love  and  friendship; 
said  he  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and  trade  anodcably  with  them,  as  a 
proof  of  which,  he  would  send  soQie  goods  immediately  down  to 
the  Logstown  for  them.  But  I  rather  think  the  design  of  that  is, 
to  bring  away  all  our  straggling  traders  they  meet  with,  as  I 
privately  understood  they  intended  to  carry  an  officer,  &;c.,  with 
them.  And  what  rather  confirms  this  opinion,  I  was  inquiring  of 
the  commander  by  what  authority  he  had  made  prisoners  of  several 
of  our  English  Bul:!|ect8.    He  told  me  that  the  country  belonged  to 
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liiem,  that  no  Englishman  had  a  right  to  trade  upon  those  waters, 
and  that  he  had  orders  to  make  every  person  prisoner  who  attempted 
it  on  the  Ohio,  or  the  waters  of  it* 

**I  inquired  of  Captain  Reparti  about  the  boy  that  was  carried  by 
this  place,  as  it  was  done  while  the  command  devolved  on  him, 
between  the  death  of  the  late  general,  and  the  arrival  of  the  present 
He  acknowledged  that  a  boy  had  been  carried  past,  and  that  the 
Indians  had  two  or  three  white  men's  scalps,  (I  was  told  by  some 
of  the  Indians  at  Venango,  eight,)  but  pretended  to  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  boy  came  from,  and  all  the  partic- 
ular facts,  thoagh  he  had  questioned  him  for  some  hours,  as  they 
were  carrying  past  I  likewise  inquired  what  they  had  done  with 
John  Trotter  and  James  M'Clocklan,  two  Pennsylvania  traders, 
whom  they  had  taken  with  all  their  goods.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  been  sent  to  Canada,  but  were  now  returned  home. 

^^This  evening  I  received  an  answer  to  his  honor,  the  Qovernor's 
letter  from  the  commandant. 

"15(/L — ^The  commandant  ordered  a  plentiful  store  of  liquor, 
provisions,  &c.,  to  be  put  on  board  our  canoes,  and  appeared  to  be 
extremely  complaisant,  though  he  was  exerting  every  artifice  which 
he  could  invent,  to  setour  Indians  at  variance  with  us,  to  prevent 
them  going  until  after  our  departure ;  presents,  rewards,  and  every 
&ing  which  could  be  suggested  by  him  or  his  officers.  I  cannot 
say  that  ever  in  my  life  I  suffered  so  much  anxiety,  as  I  did  in  this 
affidr:  I  saw  that  every  stratagem  which  the  most  fruitful  brain 
oould  invent  was  practiced  to  win  the  Half-King  to  their  interest; 
and  that  leaving  him  there,  was  giving  them  the  opportunity  they 
aimed  at.  I  went  to  the  Half-Eing  and  pressed  him  in  the 
strongeet  terms  to  go;  he  told  me  that  the  commandant  would  not 
discharge  him  until  the  morning.  I  then  went  to  the  commandant, 
and  desired  him  to  do  their  business,  and  complained  of  ill-treat- 
ment ;  for  keeping  them,  as  they  were  part  of  my  company,  was 
detaining  me.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  but  to  forward  my 
journey  as  much  as  he  could.  He  protested  he  did  not  keep  them, 
but  was  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their  stay;  though  I  soon  found 
it  out  He  had  promised  them  a  present  of  guns,  &c.,  if  they 
would  wut  until  the  morning.  As  I  was  very  much  pressed  by 
the  Indians  to  wait  this  day  for  them,  I  consented,  on  a  promise 
that  nothing  should  hinder  them,  in  tiie  morning. 

"16<A. — ^The  French  were  not  slack  in  their  inventions  to  keep 
the  Indians  this  day  also.  But  as  they  were  obliged,  according  to 
promise,  to  give  the  present,  they  then  endeavored  to  try  the  power 
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of  liquor,  whioh  I  doubt  not  would  have  prevailed  at  any  other 
time  than  this;  but  I  urged  and  insisted  with  the  Elng  bo  closely 
upon  his  word,  that  he  refrained,  and  set  off  with  us  as  he  had 
engaged. 

**  We  had  a  tedious  and  very  fatiguing  passage  down  the  creek. 
Several  times  We  had  like  to  have  been  staved  against  rocks;  and 
many  times  were  pbliged,  all  hands,  to  get  out  and  remain  in  the 
water  half  an  hour  or  more,  getting  over  the  shoals.  At  one 
place  the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made  it  impassable  by  water ;  w« 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  carry  our  canoes  across  the  neck  of  land, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  We  did  not  reach  Venango  until  the 
22d,  where  w#  met  with  our  horses. 

''This  creek  is  extremely  crooked.  I  dare  say  the  distance 
between  the  fort  and  Venango,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  to  follow  the  meanders. 

''  28d. — ^When  I  got  things  ready  to  set  off,  I  sent  for  the  Half- 
King  to  know  whether  he  intended  to  go  with  us,  or  by  water. 
He  told  me  that  White  Thunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  wa* 
sick,  and  unable  to  walk;  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him 
down  in  a  canoe.  As  I  found  he  intended  to  stay  here  a  day  or 
two,  and  knew  that  Monsieur  Joncaire  would  employ  every  scheme 
to  set  him  against  the  English,  as  he  had  before  done,  I  told  him 
I  hoped  he  would  guard  against  his  flattery,  and  let  no  fine 
speeches  influence  him  in  their  favor.  He  desired  I  might  not  be 
concerned,  for  he  knew  the  French  too  well,  for  anything  to 
engage  him  in  their  favor ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  go  dowm 
with  us,  he  yet  would  endeavor  to  meet  at  the  forks  with  Joseph 
Campbell,  to  deliver  a  speech  for  me  to  carry  to  his  Honor  the 
Governor.  He  told  me  he  would  order  the  Young  Hunter  te 
attend  us,  and  get  provisions,  &c.,  if  wanted. 

''  Our  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage  so 
heavy,  (as  we  were  obliged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries  which  the 
journey  would  require,)  that  we  doubted  much  their  performing  it 
Therefore,  myself  and  the  others,  except  the  drivers,  who  were 
obliged  to  ride,  gave  up  our  horses  for  packs  to  assist  along  vnik 
the  baggage.  I  put  myself  in  an  Indian  walking  dress,  and  con- 
tinued with  them  three  days,  until  I  found  there  was  no  probability 
of  their  getting  home  in  reasonable  time.  The  horses  became  less 
able  to  travel  every  day;  the  cold  increased  very  fast;  and  the 
roads  were  becoming  much  worse  by  a  deep  snow,  continually 
freezing:  therefore,  as  I  was  uneasy  to  get  back,  to  make  report  of 
my  proceedings  to  his  Honor  the  Qovernor,  I  detennined  to 
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proeecQte  my  journey  the  nearest  way  through  the  woods,  oif 
fix>t 

•Accordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Yanbraam  in  cliarge  of  our  baggage, 
with  money,  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to 
place  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  to  make  the  most  convenient 
dispatch  in  traveling. 

"I  took  my  necessary  papers,  palled  off  my  clothes,  and  tied 
myself  up  in  a  watch  coat.  Then,  with  gun  in  hand,  and  pack  on 
my  back,  in  w^hich  were  my  papers  and  provisions,  I  set  out  wijbh 
Mr.  Oist,  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday,  the  26th. 
The  day  following,  just  after  we  had  passed  a  place  called  Murder- 
ing tovni,  (where  we  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer  across  the 
eountiy  for  Shanapin's  town,)  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French 
Indians,,  who  had  laid  in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr. 
Gist,  or  me,  not  fifteeen  steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We 
took  this  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get  the 
start,  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pursuit  the  next  day, 
since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow  our  track  as  soon  as 
it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued  traveling  until  quite 
dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles  above  Shanapin's. 
We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  frozen,  but  it  was  not,  only 
about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore.  The  ice  I  suppose  had  broken 
up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quantities. 

"  There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft ;  which  we  set 
about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  Mid  finished  just  after  sun  setting. 
This  was  a  whole  day's  work :  we  next  got  it  launched,  then  went 
on  board  of  it  and  set  off:  but  before  we  were  halfway  over  we 
were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  manner  that  we  expected  every 
moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish.  I  put  out  my 
setdng'pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  when 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against 
the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  water ;  but  I  fortunately 
saved  myself  by  catching  bold  of  one  of  the  raft  logs.  Kotwith- 
standing  all  our  efforts,  we  could  not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were 
obliged,  as  we  were  near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it 

**  The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his 
fingers  and  some  of  his  toes  fh>zen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up  so 
hard  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on  the 
ice,  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met  here  with 
twenty  warriors,  who  were  going  to  the  southward  to  war;  but 
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eoming  to  a  place  on  the  head  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  where  tiiey 
foand  seven  people  killed  and  scalped,  (all  bat  one  woman  widi 
very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  and  ran  back,  for  fear  the 
inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors  of  the  mur- 
ders.  They  report  that  the  bodies  were  lying  about  the  house,  and 
some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten  by  the  hogs.  By  the  marks 
which  were  left,  they  say  they  were  French  Indians,  of  the  Ottoway 
nation,  who  did  it. 

<^  As  we  intended  to  take  horses  here,  and  it  required  some  time 
to  find  them,  I  went  up  about  three  mile8>  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Youghiogheny,  to  visit  Queen  Aliqnippa,  who  had  expressed  great 
concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  fort*  I  made  her  a 
present  of  a  watch-coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thought  much  the  better  present  of  the  two. 

<'  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  January,  we  left  Mr.  Frazier's  house,  and 
arrived  at  Mr.  Gist's,  at  Monongahela,  the  2d,  where  I  bought  a 
horse  and  saddle.  The  6th,  we  met  seventeen  horses  loaded  with 
materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  day 
after,  some  families  going  out  to  settle.  This  day  we  arrived  at 
Wills'  creek,  after  as  fatiguing  a  journey  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, rendered  so  by  excessive  bad  weather.  From  the  first  day 
of  December  to  the  fifteenth,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it 
did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly ;  and  throughout  the  whole  jour- 
ney we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of  cold,  wet 
weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings,  eapecially 
after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which  was  some  screen  from  the 
inclemency  of  it 

*^  On  the  11th,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  I  stopped  one  day  to  take 
necessary  rest ;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williamabuig  the 
16th,  when  I  waited  upon  his  Honor  the  Governor,  with  the  letter 
I  had  brought  from  the  French  commandant,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  success  of  my  proceedings.  This  I  beg  leave  to  do  by  offe^ 
ing  the  foregoing  niurrative,  as  it  contains  the  most  remarkable 
oceurrences  which  happened  in  my  journey. 

**I  hope  what  has  been  said  will  be  sufficient  to  make  year 
Honor  satisfied  with  my  oonduct ;  for  that  was  my  aim  in  ^nde^ 
taking  the  journey,  and  chief  study  throughout  the  prosecution 
cf  it" 

During  Washington's  absence,  steps  had  been  taken  to  fortify 
and  settle  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Allegheny;  and  while  upon  his  return  he  met  ^^ seventeen 
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hones,  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio/'  and,  soon  after,  ^'some  families  going  out  to  settle."  These 
ateps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  but,  as  soon  as  Washing- 
ton returned  with  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre,  the  commander  on 
French  creek,  and  it  was  clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  superiors 
meant  to  yield  the  West  without  a  struggle,  Governor  Dinwiddie 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  stating  that  the  French  were  building 
another  fort  at  Venango,  and  that  in  March  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dfed  men  would  be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian 
allies,  for  which  purpose  three  hundred  canoes  had  been  collected ; 
and  that  Logstown  was  then  to  be  made  head-quarters,  while  forts 
were  bailt  in  various  other  positions,  and  the  whole  country  occu- 
pied. He  also  sent  expresses  to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York,  calling  upon  them  for  assistance ;  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  proceeded  to  enlist  two  companies,  one  of 
which  was  to  be  raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent,  who 
was  a  frontier  man.  This  last  was  to  be  raised  upon  the  frontiers ; 
and  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  there  to  complete, 
in  the  best  .manner  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fort  begun  by  the 
Ohio  Company;  and  in  case  of  attack,  or  any  attempt  to  resist  the 
settlements,  or  obstruct  the  works,  those  resisting  were  to  be  taken, 
and,  if  need,  were  to  be  killed."^ 

While  Virginia  was  taking  these  strong  measures,  which  were 
fUly  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  Secretary 
of  8tate,t  written  in  the  previous  August,  and  which  directed  the 
Qovemors  of  the  various  provinces,  after  representing  to  ^ose  who 
were  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions,  the  injustice  of  the  act,  to 
call  out  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  and  repel  force  by  force, 
Pennsylvania  was  discussing  the  question  whether  the  French  were 
reaUj/  invading  his  Migesty's  dominions, — ^the  governor  being  on 
one  side,  and  the  Assembly  on  the  other ;  and  [NTew  York  was  pre- 
paring to  hold  a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  communicated  in  September,  1758. 
These  orders  had  been  sent  out  in  consequence  of  the  report  in 
Bngland,  that  the  natives  would  side  with  the  French,  because  dis- 
satisfied with  the  occupancy  of  their  lands  by  the  English ;  and 
omnltaneous  orders  were  sent  to  the  other  provinces,  directing 
their  governors  to  recommend  their  Assemblies  to  send  commis- 


*  Sparks'  Washington,  toI.  iL  pp.  1,  481,  446.— Sparks'  Franklin,  toI.  iii.  p.  264. 
t  Sparks'  Franklin,  toI.  ui.  p.  251,  wker«  the  letter  is  giten. 
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sioners  to  Albany,  to  attend  thiB  treaty.  Kew  York,  liowever,  was 
more  generous  when  called  on  by  Yirginiai  than  her  neighbor  on 
the  south,  and  voted,  for  the  assiBtance  ofthe  resulting  colony,  five 
thousand  pounds  currency. 

The  fort  at  Venango  was  finished  in  April,  1754,  and  all  along 
the  line  ^f  French  creek,  troops  were  gathering;  and  the  wilderness 
echoed  the  strange  sounds  of  an  European  camp,  and  with  these 
were  mingled  the  shrieks  of  drunken  Indians,  won  over  from  their 
old  friendship  by  rum  and  soft  words.  Scouts  were  abroad,  and 
little  groups  formed  about  the  tents  or  huts  of  the  officers,  t&  learn 
the  movements  of  the  British.  Canoes  were  gathering,  and  cannon 
were  painfully  hauled  here  and  there.  All  was  movement  and 
activity  amoug  the  old  forests,  and  on  hill*sidea,  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Allegheny.  In  Philadelphia,  meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton, 
in  no  amiable  mood,  had  summoned  the  Assembly,  and  asked  them 
if  they  meant  to  help  the  King  in  the  defense  of  his  dominions ; 
and  had  desired  them,  above  all  things,  to  do  whatever  they  meant 
to  perform,  quickly.  The  Assembly  debated,  and  resolved  to  aid 
the  King  with  a  little  money,  and  then  debated  again,  andl  voted  not 
to  aid  him  with  any  money  at  all,  for  some  would  not  give  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds,  and  others  would  not  give  more  than  five 
thousand  pounds;  and  so,  nothing  being  practicable,  they  ad- 
journed upon  the  10th  of  April,  until  the  13th  of  May. 

In  Kew  York,  a  little,  and  only  a  little,  better  spirit  was  at  work; 
nor  was  this  strange,  as  her  direct  interest  was  much  less  than  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  Five  thousand  pounds,  indeed,  wer«  voted  to 
Virginia ;  but  the  Assembly  questioned  the  invasion  of  hismiyesty's 
dominions  by  the  French,  and  it  was  not  till  June  that  the  money 
was  sent  forward. 

The  Old  Dominion,  however,  was  all  alive.  As,  under  the  pro- 
vincial law,  the  militia  could  not  be  called  forth  to  march  more 
than  five  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  and  as  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  French  were  in  ^Virginia,  it  was  determined  to  re{y 
upon  volunteers.  Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by  the 
Assembly ;  so  the  two  companies  were  now  increased  to  sis,  and 
Washington  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant*colonel,  andmade 
second  in  command  under  Joshua  Fiy.  Ten  cannon,  lately  tu>m 
England,  were  forwarded  from  Alexandria ;  wagons  were  got  ready 
to  carry  westward,  provisions  and  stores  through  the  heavy  spring 
roads;  and  everywhere  along  the  Potomac  men  were  enlisting 
under  the  governor's  proclamation,  which  promised  to  those  thafc 
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ahonld  serre  in  that  war,  two  hnndrGd  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Ohio ;  or,  already  enlisted,  were  gathering  into  grave  knots,  or 
marching  forward  to  the  field  of  action,  or  helping  oq  the  thirty 
cannon  and  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  king  had  sent 
oat  for  the  western  forts,  Alpng  the  Potomac  they  were  gather- 
ing, as  £eu-  as  to  Wilk*  creek,  and  tt^t  beyond  Wills*  creek,  whither 
Trent  had  come  for  assbtance ;  his  little  band  of  forty-one  men 
was  working  away,  in  hanger  and  want,  to  fortify  that  point  at  the 
forks  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  both  parties  were  looking  with  deep 
interest.  A  few  Indian  scouts  were  seen,  but  no  enemy  seemed 
near  at  hand;  and  all  was  so  quiet  that  Frazier,  an  old  Indian 
tiader,  who  had  been  left  by  Trent  in  command  of  the  new  fort, 
ventured  to  his  home  at  the  motith  of  Turtle  creek,  ten  miles  up 
the  Monongahela.  But,  though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that  wilderness, 
keen  eyes  had  seen  the  low  entrenchment  that  was  rising  at  the 
forks,  and  swift  feet  had  borne  the  news  of  it  up  the  valley ;  and, 
upon  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  Ward,  who  then  had  charge  of  it, 
was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred 
canoes,  filled  with  men,  atid  laden  deep  with  cannon  and  stores,  on 
the  Allegheny.  The  Commandant,  OontrecoBur,  immediately  sent 
in  a  summons  to  surrender  the  fort  By  the  advice  of  the  Half- 
King,  Ward  sought  to  evade  a  reply,  by  referring  him  to  his  supe- 
rior, Frazier.  It  was  in  vain ;  resistance,  by  his  feeble  band  behind 
unfinished  works,  against  a  thousand  men,  was  alike  useless ;  and 
Ensign  Ward  surrendered  his  works,  and  th^  next  day  passed  up 
the  Monongahela. 

The  stmimons  of  Contrecceur,  which  was  first  brought  to  light 
by  Keville  B.  Cnug,  Esq.,  is  an  interesting  document.  Aside  from 
the  bold  statement  of  the  French  claim  it  sets  up,  it  constituted 
the  first  act  in  the  long  war  that  followed.  The  seven  years'  war 
arose  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio ;  it  was  waged  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world;  it  made  England  a  great  imperial  power;  it  drove  the 
French  from  Asia  and  America,  and  dissipated  the  scheme  of  em- 
pire, so  brilliant  and  so  extended,  they  had  so  long  cherished. 

'^A  SUMMONS, 

"  By  order  of  Monsieur  Contrecosur,  Captain  of  one  of  the  Com- 
panies of  the  Detachment  of  the  French  Marine,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Most  Christian  Migesty's  Troops,  now  on  the  Beauti- 
fol  Biver,  to  the  commander  of  those  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Monongahela. 

**  Sir—- Nothing  can  surprise  me  more  than  to  see  you  attempt  a 
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settlement  upon  the  lands  of  the  king,  my  master,  which  obliges 
me  now,  sir,  to  send  you  this  gentleman,  Chevalier  Le  Mercier, 
Captain  of  the  Artillery  of  Canada,  to  know  of  you,  sir,  by  virtue 
of  what  authority  you  are  come  to  fortify  yourself  within  the  domi- 
nions of  the  king,  my  master.  This  action  seems  so  contrary  to 
the  last  Treaty  of  Peace,  at  Aix  La  Ohapelle,  between  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  to  impute  such  a  usurpation,  as  it  is  incontestible 
that' the  lands  situated  along  the  Beautiful  River  belong  to  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty. 

"  I  am  informed,  sir,  that  your  undertaking  has  been  concerted 
by  none  else  than  by  a  Company,  who  have  more  in  view  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  trade,  than  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  union  and  har- 
mony which  subsists  between  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  although  it  is  as  much  the  interest,  sir,  of  your  nation  as 
ours  to  preserve  it. 

"Let  it  be  as  it  will,  sir,  if  you  come  out  into  this  place,  charged 
with  orders,  I  summon  you  in  the  name  of  the  King,  my  master, 
by  virtue  of  orders  which  I  got  from  my  general,  to  retreat  peacea- 
bly with  your  troops  from  off  the  lands  of  the  king,  and  not  to 
return,  or  else  I  will  find  myself  obliged  to  fulfill  my  duty,  and 
compel  you  to  it  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  not  defer  an  instant,  and 
that  you  will  not  force  me  to  the  last  extremity.  In  that  case,  sir, 
you  may  be  persuaded  that  I  will  give  orders  that  there  shall  be  no 
damage  done  by  my  detachment. 

"  I  prevent  you,  sir,  from  asking  me  one  hour  of  delay,  nor  to 
wait  for  my  consent  to  receive  orders  from  your  Governor.  He 
can  give  none  within  the  dominions  of  the  King,  my  master. 
Those  I  have  received  of  mj  General  are  my  laws,  so  that  I  cannot 
depart  from  them. 

"  On  the  contrary,  sir,  if  you  have  not  got  orders,  and  only  come 
to  trade,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  that  I  can't  avoid  seizing  you,  and 
to  confiscate  your  effects  to  the  use  of  the  Lidians,  our  children, 
allies,  and  friends,  as  you  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  a  contraband 
trade.  It  is  for  this  reason,  sir,  that  we  stopped  two  Englishmen 
last  year,  who  were  trading  upon  our  lands :  moreover,  the  Bang, 
my  master,  asks  nothing  but  his  right ;  he  has  not  the  least  inten- 
tion to  trouble  the  good  harmony  and  fiiendship  which  reigns 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

"  The  Governor  of  Canada  can  give  proof  of  his  having  done  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  maintain  the  perfect  union  which  reigns 
between  two  friendly  Princes.  As  he  had  learned  that  the  Iroquois 
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and  the  Nipissingues  of  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  had  strack 
and'  destroyed  an  Epglish  fSetmily,  towards  Carolina,  he  has  barred 
np  the  road,  and  forced  them  to  give  him  a  little  boy  belonging  to 
that  family,  and  which  Mr.  XJlerich,  a  merchant  of  Montreal,  has 
carried  to  Boston ;  and  what  is  more,  he  has  forbid  the  savages 
from  exercising  their  accustomed  cruelty  upon  the  English,  our 
friends. 

^'  I  could  complain  bitterly,  sir,  of  the  means  taken  all  last  win* 
ter  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  accept  the  hatchet  and  to  strike  ua 
while  we  were  striving  to  keep  the  peace.  I  am  well  persuaded, 
sir,  of  the  polite  manner  in  which  you  will  receive  M.  Le  Mercier, 
as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  business  as  his  distinction  and  personal 
merit.  I  expect  you  will  send  him  back  with  one  of  your  officers, 
who  will  bring  me  a  precise  answer.  As  you  have  got  some  Indi* 
BUS  with  you,  sir,  I  join  with  M.  Le  Mercier,  an  interpreter,  that 
he  may  inform  them  of  my  intentions  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  with  great  regard.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

CONTBECCEUIL 
Done  at  our  Camp,  April  16, 1754." 

Washington  was  at  Wills'  creek,  with  three  companies,  on  his 
nuiTcfa  to  Redstone,  when  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Forks 
reached  him.  A  consultation  with  his  officers  was  held,  expresses 
were  sent  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  ask  for  rein- 
forcements, and  it  was  determined  to  advance  to  Bedstone,  and 
erect  there  a  fort  On  the  9thL  of  May,  he  reached  the  Little 
Meadows,  where  he  learned  that  Contrecoeur  had  been  reinforced 
by  eight  hundred  men ;  and  French  spies  and  agents  were  examin- 
ing the  Monongahela  valley,  and  bribing  the  Indians.  On  the 
27th  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Meadows,  where  Gist,  who  then  lived 
at  the' head  of  Redstone  creek,  met  him  and  informed  him  that  a 
scouting  party  of  French  had  been  at  his  bouse  the  day  previous ; 
and  in  the  evening  a  messenger  arrived  from  Tanacharison,  wh,o 
was  then  encamped  with  some  of  his  warriors  about  six  miles  off, 
with  information  that  the  French  were  near  his  encampment. 

Washington  immediately  started  with  forty  men  to  join  him. 
The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  woods  were  intri- 
cate, the  soldiers  often  lost  their  way,  but  at  length  they  arrived  at 
the  Indian  camp  just  before  sunrise.  A  council  was  held ;  spies  were 
eent  out,  and  discovered  the  French  in  an  obscure  place,  surrounded 
by  rocks.    A  disposition  for  attack  was  made,  the  English  on  the 
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right,  and  the  Indians  on  the  left,  approached  in  single  file.  The 
French  discovering  their  approach,  ran  to  their  arms ;  a  conflict 
ensued.  The  firing  lasted  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
French  surrendered ;  Jumonville,  their  commander,  and  ten  of  hie 
men,  were  slain,  twenty-two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  escaped  and 
carried  the  tidings  of  the  skirmish  to  Fort  Du  Quesne.  Washing- 
ton's loss  was  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Indians  re- 
ceived no  loss.  The  French  afterward  claimed  that  this  was  an 
unauthorized  attack;  and  that  Jumonville  was  sent  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  embassador,  to  warn  the  English  to  depart  tram  lands 
claimed  by  them.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  however,  prove 
the  fact  that  they  concealed  themselves,  and  reconnoitred  Wash- 
ington's camp ;  and  the  fact  that  they  had  instruction  from  Contre- 
coeur  with  them  to  examine  the  country  as  far  as  the  Potomac,  is  ap- 
pealed to  by  him  as  the  proof  that  they  were,  as  he  had  been  informed, 
not  messengers,  but  spies,  and  hence  enemies,  according  to  the 
usages  of  war.  Deserters  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  who  afterward 
joined  Washington,  confirmed  the  fiact  that  Jumonville  and  his 
party  were  sent  as  spies,  and  directed  to  show  a  summons  which 
they  bore,  only  if  they  were  overpowered. 

Washington  immediately  returned  to  the  Great  Meadows ;  and 
threw  up  a  fortification,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort 
Necessity,  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  a  road  thiDugh  the  wilder- 
ness to  Gist's  plantation. 

From  the  last  of  May  until  the  Ist  of  July,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  the  French,  who  were  understood  to  be  gathering 
their  forces  in  the  West.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Washington  was 
at  Gist's  house,  and  new  reports  coming  in,  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  force,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  thought 
best,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retreat  to 
Great  Meadows,  and  even  ftirther,  if  possible.  When,  however, 
the  retiring  body  of  Provincials  reached  that  post,  it  was  deemed 
impossible  to  go  further  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the  troops,  who 
had  been  eight  days  without  bread.  Measures  were  therefore 
taken  to  strengthen  the  post,  which,  from  the  circum^nces,  was 
named  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  Americans 
reached  their  position;  on  the  8d,  alarm  was  given  of  an  approach- 
ing enemy;  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  nine  hundred  in  number, 
they  commenced  the  attack  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  rain ;  and  from 
that  time  until  eight  in  the  evening,  the  assailants  ceased  not  to 
pour  their  fire  upon  the  little  fortress.    About  eight,  the  French 
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reqQeet^  some  officer  to  he  sent  to  treat  with  them ;  Oaptain  Yan- 
braam,  the  only  person  who  pretended  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  enemy,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  attacking 
party,  ^whence  he  returned,  brin^g  terms  of  capitulation,  which, 
by  a  iHekering  candle,  in  the  dripping  quarters  of  his  commander, 
he  translated  to  Washington,  and,  as  it  proved,  mis-translated.  By 
this  capitulation,  the  gi^son  of  Fort  Necessity  were  to  hare  leave 
to  retire  with  everything  but  their  artillery;  the  prisoners  taken 
May  28th,  were  to  be  returned;  and  the  party  yielding  were  to 
labor  on  no  works  west  of  the  mountains,  for  one  year;  for  the 
observance  of  these  conditions,  Captain  Yanbraam,  the  negotiator, 
and  Oaptain  Stobo,  were  to  be  retained  by  the  French,  as  hostages. 
These  provisions  having  been  agreed  to,  Washington  and  his  men, 
hard  pressed  by  famine,  hastened  to  the  nearest  depot,  which  was 
at  Wills'  creek.  At  this  point,  immediately  afterward.  Fort 
Combeiland  was  erected,  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  Innes,  of 
Korth  Carolina,  who,  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry,  had  been 
commander-in-chief.  At  that  time  there  were  in  service,  the  Yir- 
ginia  militia,  the  Independent  Companies  of  Yirginia,  South 
Carolina,  and  New  York,  all  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  King ; 
troops  raised  in  North  Carolina,  and  paid  by  the  colony,  and 
recruits  from  Maryland ;  of  these,  the  Yirginia  and  South  Carolina 
troops  alone  had  been  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  course  pursued  by  Washington  in  regard  to  his  Indian 
allies,  gave  them  much  offense,  and  was  severely  censured  by  his 
ftiend,  the  Half-King : 

**The  Colonel,"  said  he,  *  "was  a  good  natured  young  man,  but  had 
no  experience ;  he  took  upon  him  to  command  the  Indians  as  his 
slaves,  and  would  have  them  every  day  upon  the  scout,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy  themselves,  but  would  by  no  means  take  advice 
from  the  Indiana.  He  lay  in  one  place,  from  one  full  moon  to  the 
other,  without  making  any  fortification,  except  that  little  thing  on 
the  Meadow;  whereas,  had  he  taken  advice,  and  built  such  fortifi* 
cation  as  he  (Tanacharison)  had  advised  him,  he  might  easily  have 
beat  off  the  French.  But  the  French  in  the  engagement  acted 
like  cowards,  and  the  English  Uke  fools." 

From  August  to  October,  little  appears  to  have  been  done ;  but 
in  the  latter  month,  the  Governor  of  Yirginia,  Dinwiddie,  so 
dianged  ihe  military  organization  of  the  colony  as  to  leave  no 


*Tboiii8on'8  inqmry  into  the  causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delairares  and  Shaira 
p.  80.         . 
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American  in  the  army  wi&  a  tank  above  that  of  captain*  Thk 
was  done  in  order  to  avoid  all  contests  as  to  precedence  among  the 
American  officers,  it  being  clear  that  troops  from  various  ^provinces 
would  be  called  into  the  field,  and  that  the  different  commis- 
sions from  the  crown,  and  the  colonies,  would  ^ve  large  openings 
for  rivalry  and  conflict;  but  among  the  results  of  the  measures,  was 
the  resignation  of  Washington,  who  for  a  time  retired  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

The  next  year  opened  with  professions,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
most  peaceful  intentions,  and  preparations  on  both  sides  to  push 
the  war  vigorously.  France,  in  January,  proposed  to  restore 
everything  to  the  state  it  was  in,  before  the  last  war,  and  to  refer 
all  claims  to  the  commissioners  at  Paris ;  to  which  Britain,  on  the 
22d,  replied,  that  the  west  of  fTorth  America  must  be  left  as  it 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  On  the  6th  of  February,  France 
made  answer,  that  the  old  English  claims  in  America,  were 
untenable;  and  offered  a  new  ground  of  compromise,  that  the 
English  should  retire  east  of  the  AUeghenies,  and  the  French,  west 
of  the  Ohio.  This  offer  wsa  long  considered,  and  at  length  vxa 
ugreed  to  by  Englcmd^  on  the  7th  of  March,  provided  the  French  would 
destroy  all  their  forts  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches ;  which  the  French 
government  refused  to  do.  While  all  this  negotiation  was  going 
on,  other  things  had  also  been  in  motion.  Qeneral  Braddock,  with 
his  gallant  troops,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  on  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary, landed  in  Virginia,  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land  forces 
in  America;  and  in  the  north,  preparation  was  made  for  an  attack 
on  Crown  Point  and  Niagara.  In  France,  too,  other  work  had 
been  done  than  negotiation ;  at  Brest  and  Rochelle,  ships  were  ^t- 
ting  out,  and  troops  and  stores  being  collected.  England  had  not 
been  asleep,  and  Boscawen  had  been  busy  at  Plymouth,  hurrying 
on  the  workmen,  and  gathering  the  sailors.  In  March,  the  two 
European  neighbors  were  seeking  to  quiet  all  troubles;  in  April 
the  fleets  of  both  were  crowding  sail  across  the  Atlantic,  and,  in 
Alexandria,  Braddock,  Shirley,  and  their  fellow  of&cers  were  taking 
counsel  as  to  the  summer's  campaign. 

In  America,  four  points  were  to  be  attacked ;  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  the  French  posts  in  Nova  Scotia.  On 
the  20th  of  April,  Braddock  left  Alexandria  to  march  upon  Du 
Quesne,  whither  he  was  expressly  ordered,  though  the  officers  in 
America  thought  New  York  should  be  the  main  point  for  regular 
operations.    The  expedition  for  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three 
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thonaand  MassacliusettB  men,  left  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May; 
while  the  troops  which  General  Shirley  was  to  lead  against  fTiagara, 
and  the  provincials  which  William  Johnson  was  to  head  in  the 
attack  upon  Crown  Point,  slowly  collected  at  Albany. 

The  fearful  and  desponding  colonists  waited  till  midsummer 
anxiously  for  news ;  and,  when  the  news  came  that  Kova  Scotia 
had  been  conquered,  and  that  Boscawen  had  taken  two  of  the 
French  men  of  war,  and  lay  before  Louisburg,  hope  and  joy  spread 
everywhere.  In  July,  the  report  spread  through  the  colonies  how 
slowly  and  painfully  Braddock  made  progress  through  the  wilder- 
ness, how  his  contractors  deceived  him,  and  the  colonies  gave  little 
help,  and  neither  horses  nor  wagons  could  be  had,  and  only  one, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  sent  any  aid ;  *  and  then  reports  came  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  leave  many  of  his  troops,  and  much  of  his  bag-^ 
gage  and  artillery,  bdiind  him ;  and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the 
month,  through  Virginia  there  went  a  whisper,  that  the  great  gene* 
ral  had  been  defeated  and  wholly  cut  off;  and,  as  man  after  man 
rode  down  the  Potomac  confirming  it,  the  planters  hastily  mounted 
and  were  off  to  consult  with  their  neighbors ;  the  country  turned 
oat;  companies  were  formed  to  march  to  the  frontiers;  sermons 
were  preached,  and  every  heart  and  mouth  was  full. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Assembly  were  called  together  to  hear  the 
fthocking  news,  and  in  ISew  York  it  struck  terror  into  those  who 
were  there  gathered  to  attack  the  northern  posts.  Soldiers  deserted ; 
the  batteaux  men  dispersed;  and  when  at  length  Shirley,  since 
Braddock's  death,  the  commander-in-chie^  managed  with  infinite 
labor  to  reach  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  too  late  and  stormy, 
and  his  force  too  feeble  to  allow  him  to  more  than  garrison  that 
point,  and  march  back  to  Albany.  Johnson,  however,  met  and 
defeated  the  Baron  Bieskau,  but  Crown  Point  was  not  taken,  or 
even  attacked. 

The  defeat  of  Braddock  was,  however,  the  most  prominent  event 
of  the  campaign,  and  the  most  terrible  reverse  the  British  arms  had 
suffered  in  America.  A  detailed  description  of  it  is  given  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Sparks : 

"The  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  American  history. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  expedition,  under  that ' 


*  Sparbi'  WMhington,  toL  ii.,  p.  77,  &c.— Spurks'  Franklin,  toL  yU.,  p.  94,  Ac. 
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experienced  officer,  and  there  was  tile  most  sai^guine  anticipation, 
both  in  England  and  America,  of  its  entire  success.  Snch  was  the 
confidence  in  the  prowess  of  Braddock's  army,  according  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  that,  while  he  was  on  his  march  to  Port  Dn  Quesne,  a 
subscription  paper  was  handed  about  in  Philadelphia,  to  raise 
money  to  celebrate  his  victory  by  bonfires  and  illuminations,  as 
soon  as  the  intelligence  should  arrive. 

"  Gteheral  Braddock  landed  in  Virginia  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1755,  with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  the 
forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men, 
one  of  them  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Halket,  and  the  other  by 
Oolonel  Dunbar.  To  these  were  joined  a  suitable  train  of  artillery, 
with  military  supplies  and  provisions.  The  General's  first  head- 
quarters were  at  Alexandria,  and  the  troops  were  stationed  in  that 
place  and  its  vicinity,  till  they  marched  for  Wills'  creek. 

"One  division  of  the  army,  consisting  of  the  provincials  and  a 
part  of  the  forty-fourth,  set  out  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  April,  under 
Sir  Peter  Halket,  for  Winchester,  Virginia,  whence  a  new  road 
had  been  opened,  and  was  nearly  completed,  to  Cumberland,  and 
arrived  by  that  route  at  Wills*  creek,  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the 
18th  of  April,  Oolonel  Dunbar,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army, 
bringing  the  artillery  and  stores,  set  out  for  Frederick,  Maryland. 
Arriving  there,  it  was  found  that  there  was  no  road  to  Wills'  creek, 
and  Dunbar  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Conococheague,  passed  over  the  Little  Cacapon,  and  again 
ferried  the  Potomac  at  Ferry  Fields.  Thence  on  the  river  side, 
through  Shawanee  Old  Town,  or  Bkipton,  the  army  passed  the 
narrows,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  arrived  at  Cumbeijand. 

"In  letters  written  at  Wills'  creek,  General  Braddock,  with 
much  severity  of  censure,  complained  of  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
colonial  governments  and  tardiness  of  the  people,  in  facilitating  his 
enterprise,  the  dishonesty  of  agents  and  the  faithlessness  of  contrac- 
tors. The  forces  which  he  brought  together  at  Wills*  creek,  how- 
ever, amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  two  thousand  effective  men, 
of  whom  about  one  thousand  belonged  to  the  royal  regiments,  and 
the  remainder  were  furnished  by  the  colonies.  In  this  number 
were  embraced  the  fragments  of  two  independent  companies  fipom 
New  York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain  Gates,  after^ 
ward  a  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thirty  sailors 
had  also  been  granted  for  the  expedition  by  Admiral  Keppel,  who 
commanded  the  squadron  that  brought  over  the  two  regiments. 

^' At  this  post  the  army  wae  detained  three  weeks,  nor  could  it 
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it  then  have  moved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  energetic  personal  bot* 
vices  of  Franklin,  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  procuring 
horses  and  wagons  to  transport  the  artillery,  provisions  and  bag- 


**The  details  of  the  march  were  well  described  in  Colonel 
Washington's  letters.  The  army  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  advanced  division,  nnder  General  Braddock,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  men,  besides  officers.  The  other,  under 
Colonel  Dunbar,  was  left  in  the  rear,  to  proceed  by  slower 
marches.  On  the  8th  of  Juiy,  the  general  arrived  with  his 
division,  all  in  excellent  health  and  erpirits,.  at  the  junction  of 
the  Toughio^eny  and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  place 
Colonel  Washington  joined  the  advance  division,  being  but  paiv 
tially  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  remaining  behind.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were 
now  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  firm  in  the  conviction  that  they 
should,  within  a  few  hours,  victoriously  enter  the  walls  of  Fort  Dn 
Quesne. 

"  The  steep  and  rugged  grounds  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monon- 
gahela prevented  the  army  from  marching  in  that  direction,  and  it 
was  necessary  in  approaching  the  fort,  now  about  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant, to  ford  the  river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the 
south  side.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  all  things  were  in 
readiness,  and  the  whole  train  passed  through  the  river,  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghiogheny,  and  proceeded  in  perfect 
order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the  Monongahela. 

^  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime,  that 
the  most  beautrftd  spectacle  that  he  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of 
the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly 
dressed  in  full  uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and 
marched  in  exact  order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished 
aims,  the  river  flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest 
overshadowed  them  with  solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Officers 
and  men  were  equally  inspired  with  cheering  hopes  and  confident 
anticipations. 

"  In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  till  about  noon,  when 
they  arrived  at  the  second  crossing  place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the 
river  and  regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed, 
(hey  came  upon  a  level  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
sorfiEu^e  of  the  river,  and  extending  northward  neariy  half  a  mile 
from  its  margin.    Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent,  at  an  angle 
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of  about  three  degrees,  whioh  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable 
height,  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The  road  from  the  fording 
place  to  Fort  Da  Quesne,  led  across  the  plain  and  up  this  ascent, 
and  thence  proceeded  through  an  uneven  country,  at  that  time 
covered  with  woods. 

"  By  the  order  of  march  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Gage,  afterward  General  Gage,  of  Boston  memory,  made 
the  advanced  party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  another  of 
two  hundred.  Kext  came  the  general  with  the  columns  of  artil- 
lery, the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o'clock 
the  whole  had  passed  the  river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a  sharp 
firing  was  heard  upon  the  advance  parties,  who  were  now  ascend- 
ing the  hill,  and  had  got  forward  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
termination  of  the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge  of  muflketry  wa» 
poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was  the  first  intelligence  they 
had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  and  this  was  suddenly  followed 
by  another  on  their  right  fiank.  They  were  filled  with  great  con- 
sternation, as  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  their  turn,  however,  but 
quite  at  randoni,  and  obviously  without  effect,  as  the  enemy  kept 
up  a  discharge  in  quick,  continued  succession. 

"  The  general  advanced  speedily  to  the  relief  of  these  detach- 
ments ;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied, 
they  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other 
columns  of  the  army,  causing  extreme  confusion,  and  striking  the 
whole  mass  with  such  a  panic,  that  no  order  could  afterward  be 
restored.  The  general  and  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost 
courage,  and  used  every  effort  to  rally  the  men,  and  bring  them  to 
order,  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  continued  nearly  three 
hours,  huddling  together  in  confused  bodies,  firing  irregularly, 
shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men,  and  doing  no  percep- 
tible harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia  provincials  were  the  only 
troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a 
bravery  and  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  adopted  the 
Indian  mode,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a  tree.  This 
was  prohibited  by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to  form  his  men 
into  platoons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had  been  maneuv^ering  ou  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed 
in  the  ravines  and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing 
discharge  of  musketry,  singling  out  their  objects,  taking  deliberate 
aim,  and  producing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
modem  warfare.    More  than  half  of  the  whole  army,  which  had 
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crossed  the  river  in  so  prond  an  array,  only  three  hours  before, 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  general  himself  had  received  a  mortal 
woand,  and  many  of  his  best  ofBcers  had  fallen  by  his  side. 

"In  describing  the.  action  a  few  days  afterward,  Colonel  Orme 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania:     *The  men  were  so 
extremely  deaf  to  the  exhortations  of  the  General  and  the  officers, 
that  they  fired  away  in  the  most  irregular  manner  all  their  ammu* 
nitton,  and  then  ran  off,  leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammu^ 
nition,  provisions  and  baggage;  nor  could  they  be  persuaded  to 
stop  till  they  had  got  as  far  as  Gist's  plantation,  nor  there  only  in 
part,  many  of  them  proceeding  as  far  as  Colonel  Dunbar's  party, 
who  lay  six  miles  on  this  side.    The  officers  were  absolutely  sacri- 
ficed by  their  good  behavior,  advancing  sometimes  in  bodies,  some^ 
times  separately,  hoping  by  such  example  to  engage  the  soldiers 
to  follow  them,  but  to  no  purpose.    The  General  had  five  horses 
shot  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound  through  his  right  arm 
into  Ms  lungs,  of  which  he  died  the  18th  instant.    Secretary  Shir- 
ley was  shot  through  the  head;  Captain  Morris,  wounded ;  Colonel 
Washington  had  two  horses  shot  from  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
shot  through  in  several  places,  behaving  the  whole  time  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution.     Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon, 
the  spot.    Colonel  Burton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  were  wounded.' 
In  addition  to  these,  the  other  field  officers  wounded  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gage,  (afterward  so  well  known  as  the  commander 
of  the  British  forces  in  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
Colonel  Orme,  M^jor  Sparks,  and  Brigade  Major  Halket    Ten 
Captains  were  killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  engagement  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  were    killed,  and    thirty-seven  wounded.     The  killed    and 
wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fourteen. 
Of  these,  at  least  one-half  were  supposed  to  be  killed.    Their 
bodies  left  on  the  field  of  action  were  stripped  and  scalped  by  the 
Indians.    All  the  artilleiy,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage, 
everything  in  the  train  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  were  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  savages.    General  Brad- 
dock's  papers  were  also  taken,  among  which  were  his  instructions 
and  correspondence  with  the  ministry  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  papers  of  Colonel  Washington,  including 
a  private  journal  and  his  official  correspondence,  during  his  cam- 
paign of  the  preceding  year. 

^'M.   de  ContrecoBur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
received  early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and 
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the  Britkh  regiments  in  Yirginia.  After  hia  removal  from  Wills' 
creek,  Fren<$h  and  Indian  scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who 
watched  his  motions,  reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and  the 
route  he  was  pursuing.  His  army  was  represented  to  conslat  of 
three  thousand  men.  M.  -  de  Contrecceur  was  hesitating  what 
measures  to  take,  believing  his  small  force  wholly  inadequate  to 
encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy,  when  M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  Captain 
in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a  detachment  of  French 
and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  march.  The  consent  of 
the  Indians  was  first  obtained.  A  large  body  of  them  was  then 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeu  opened 
to  them  his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason,  the.  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  impossibility  of  success.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M. 
de  Beai\jeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  on  the  subject,  and  talk 
with  him  again  the  next  morning.  They  still  adhered  to  their  first 
decision,  and  when  M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire 
the  resnlt  of  their  deliberations,  they  told  him  a  second  time  they 
could  not  go.  This  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  M.  de  Beaujeu, 
who  had  set  his  heart  upon  the  enterprise,  and  was  resolved  to 
prosecute  it.  Being  a  man  of  great  good  nature,  affability,  and 
ardor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  savages,  he  said  to  them,  ^'I  am 
distermined  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  What !  will  you  suffer 
your  father  to  go  out  alone  ?  I  am  sure  we  shall  conquer."  With 
this  spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a  manner  that  pleased  the 
Indians,  and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued  their  unwil- 
lingness, and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

"  It  was  now  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  within  six  leagues  of  the  fort      This  day  and  the  next 
were  spent  in  making  preparations  and  reconnoitering  the  ground 
for  attack.    Two  other  captains,  Dumas  and  Liquery,  were  joined 
with  M.  de  Beaujeu,  and  also  four  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  and  two 
cadets.    On  the  morning  of  the  9th  they  were  all  in  readiness,  and 
began  their  march  at  an  early  hour.    It  seems  to  have  been  their 
fixst  intention  to  make  a  stand  at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English 
while  crossing  the  river,  and  then  retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  where  the  contest  actually  commenced.    The  trees 
qn  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  good  opportunity  to  effect  this 
measure,  and  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since  the  artillery  could 
be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy,  where  every  man  was  protected 
by  a  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  would  be  exposed  to  a 
point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.    As  it  happened, 
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however,  M.  de  Beaqjeu  and  his  party  did  not  aniye  in  time  to 
execnte  this  part  of  the  plan. 

"  The  English  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  French 
and  Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  rising  ground,  where  they 
posted  themselves,  and  waited  until  Braddock's  advanced  columns 
came  up.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  at 
first  in  fix)nt,  and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge  from  the  Bri- 
tish, that  the  Indians  believed  it  proceeded  from  artillery,  and 
showed  symptoms  of  wavering  and  retreat.  At  this  moment  M. 
de  Beaujeu  was  killed,  and  the  command  devolving  upon  M.  Du- 
mas, he  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in  rallying  the  Indians,  and 
ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  wings  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops  would  maintain  the 
position  in  front  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the  attack 
became  general.  The  action  was  warm  and  severely  contested  for 
a  short  time;  but  the  English  fought  in  the  European  method, 
filing  at  random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while  the 
Indians  fired  from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  every 
shot  brought  down  a  man.  The  English  columns  soon  got  into 
confusion ;  the  yell  of  the  savages,  with  which  the  woods  resounded^ 
Btnick  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took 
to  flight,  and  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore 
any  degree  of  order  in  their  escape.  The  route  was  complete,  and 
Hie  field  of  battle  was  left  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded^  and 
all  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  British 
army.  The  Indians  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage,  which  prevented 
them  from  pursuing  the  English  in  their  flight. 

^^Such  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  the 
French  officers,  and  sent  home  to  their  government.  In  regard  to 
the  numbers  engaged  there  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three 
statements.  The  largest  number  reported  is  two  hundred  and.  fifty 
French  and  Canadians,  and  ^ix  hundred  Indians.  If  we  take  a 
medium,  it  will  make  the  whole  number  led  out  by  M.  de  Beaqjeu, 
at  least  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  In  an  imperfect  return,  three 
officers  were  stated  to  b^  killed,  and  four  wounded;  about  thirty 
soldiers  and  Indians  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  When  these. 
facta  are  taken  into  view,  the  result  of  the  action  will  appear  much 
less  wonderful,  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  And  this  wonr 
der  will  still  be  diminished,  when  another  circumstance  is  recurred 
to,  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  that  is,  the  shape  of  the 
ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  part  of  the  de- 
Bciiption,  so  essential  to  the  understanding  of  military  operationSi 
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and  above  all  in  the  present  instance,  has  never  been  toached 
upon,  it  is  believed,  by  any  writer.  We  have  seen  that  BraddocVs 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley,  extending  nearly  half 
a  mile  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  began  to  move  up  a  hill,  so 
uniform  in  its  ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane 
of  a  somewhat  crowning  form.  Down  this  inclined  sar&ce 
extended  two  ravines,  beginning  near  together,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  proceeding  in 
diflferent  directions,  till  they  terminated  in  the  valley  below.  In 
these  ravines  the  French  and  Indians  were  concealed  and  pro- 
tected. At  this  day  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  suf- 
ficient in  extent  to  contain  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass,  so 
that  the  ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view  till  they  were 
approached  within  a  few  feet.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although 
the  place  is  cleared  from  trees,  and  converted  into  pasture,  they 
are  perceptible  only  at  a  very  short  distance.  By  this  knowledge  of 
the  local  peculiarities  of  the  battle  ground,  the  mystery  that  the  Bri- 
tish conceived  themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invisible  foe,  is 
solved.  Such  was  literally  the  fact.  They  were  so  paraded  between 
the  ravines,  that  their  whole  front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to 
the  incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets  over 
the  edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  during  the  operation  by  the  grass 
and  bushes,  and  protected  by  an  invisible  barrier  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  William  Butler,  a  veteran  soldier,  who  was  in  this 
action,  and  afterward  at  the  plains  of  Abraham,  said,  ^  We  could 
only  tell  where  the  enemy  was  by  the  smoke  of  their  muskets.'  A 
few  scattering  Indians  were  behind  trees,  and  some  were  killed 
venturing  out  to  take  scalps,  but  much  the  larger  portion  £3Ught 
wholly  in  the  ravines. 

^^  It  is  not  probable  that  either  Qeneral  Braddock,  or  any  one  of 
his  oficers,  suspected  the  actual  situation  of  the  enemy  during  the 
whole  bloody  contest.  It  was  a  fault  with  the  general,  for  which 
no  apology  can  be  offered,  that  he  did  not  keep  scouts  and  guards 
in  advance,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  army,  who  would  have  made 
all  proper  discoveries  before  the  whole  had  been  brought  into  a 
snare.  This  neglect  was  the  primary  cause  of  his  defeat ;  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  Had  he  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the 
ravine  would  have  been  cleared  instantly ;  or  had  he  brought  bis 
artillery  to  the  points  where  the  ravines  terminated  in  the  valley, 
and  scoured  them  with  grape-shot,  the  same  consequence  would 
have  followed. 
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**  But  the  total  influbordination  of  his  troops  would  have  pre- 
vented both  these  movements,  even  if  he  had  become  acquainted 
witt  the  ground  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  The  disasters  of 
this  day,  and  the  fate  of  the  commander,  brave  and  resolute  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  his  contempt  of  Indian  war- 
fere,  his  overweening  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  veteran  troops, 
his  obstinate  self-complacency,  his  disregard  of  prudent  counsel, 
and  his  negligence  in  leaving  his  army  exposed  to  a  surprise  on 
their  march.  He  freely  consulted  Colonel  Washington,  whose  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  claimed  the 
highest  respect  for  his  opinions ;  but  the  general  gave  little  heed 
to  his  advice.  "While  on  his  march,  George  Croghan,  the  Indian 
interpreter,  joined  him  with  one  hundred  friendly  Indians,  who 
offered  their  services.  These  were  accepted  in  so  cold  a  manner, 
and  Ihe  Indians  themselves  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they 
deserted  him  one  after  another.  Washington  pressed  upon  him 
the  importance  of  these  men,  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  and 
retaining  them,  but  without  effect. 

"When  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of  Braddock's 
army  had  gained,  in  their  flight,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
Colonel  Washington  was  dispatched  by  the  general  to  meet  Colonel 
DuBbar,  and  order  forward  wagons  for  the  wounded  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  But  it  was  not  till  the  11th,  after  they  had  reached 
Gist's  plantation,  with  great  diflBlculty  and  much  suffering  from 
hunger,  that  any  arrived.  The  general  was  first  brought  off  in  a 
tumbrel ;  he  was  next  put  on  horseback,  but  being  unable  to  ride, 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  the  soldiers.  They  all  reached  Dun- 
bar's camp,  to  which  the  panic  had  already  extended,  and  a  day 
was  passed  there  in  great  confusion.  The  artillery  was  destroyed, 
and  the  public  stores  and  heavy  baggage  were  burnt;  by  whose 
order  was  never  known.  They  moved  forward  on  the  13th,  and 
that  night  General  Braddock  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  road,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  his  body  from  the  Indians.  The  spot  is 
still  pointed  out,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  present  national  road, 
and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity,  at  the  great 
meadows*  Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  forces,  had  taken  par- 
ticular charge  of  him  from  the  time  he  was  wounded  till  his  death. 
On  the  17th,  the  sick  and  wounded  arrived  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
and  were  soon  after  joined  by  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  the  remaining 
fragments  of  the  army." 

The  French  sent  out  a  party  as  fistr  as  Punbar^s  camp,  and  de- 
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fitroyed  eyery  thing  that  was  Uft.    Colonel  WrnhmgUm,  being  ia 
very  feeble  health,  proceeded  in  a  few  days  to  Mouat  Vemoa. 

Although  the  doings  of  1755  conld  not  be  looked  on  as  of  a  veiy 
amicable  character,  war  was  not  declared  by  either  France  or  Eng- 
land until  May,  the  following  year;  and  even  then  France  was  tb? 
last  to  proclaim  the  contest  which  she  had  been  so  long  canying 
on,  though  more  than  three  hundred  of  her  merchant  vessels  had 
been  taken  by  British  privateers.  The  causes  of  this  prpceedaQg 
are  not  very  clear.  France  thought,  beyond  doubt,  that  Geo^e 
would  fear  to  declare  war,  because  H^mover  W9s  so  exposed  to 
attack;  but  why  the  British  movements,  upon  the  sea  particularly, 
did  not  lead  to  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  France,  is  not  easily 
suggested.  Early  in  1756,  however,  both  kingdoms  formed  alii* 
ances  in  Europe.  France  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  Sing- 
land  with  the  great  Frederic,  And  then  commenced  the  Seven 
Years'  "War,  wherein  most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  ih^ 
East  and  West  Indies  partook  and  suffered* 

The  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  left 
the  whole  western  frontier  of  the  English  colonies  exposed  to  the 
hostile  excursions  of  the  French  and  Indians.  At  that  time  the 
western  settlements  extended  only  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac,  the  Shenandoah,  Jsones,  and  ]^anok@ 
rivers.  Settlements,  indeed,  had  been  made  between  1745  and 
1750,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cumberland,  Clinch,  and  HolstoQ 
rivera.  These  were  broken  up,  and  the  settlers  compelled  to  retire 
beyond  the  mountains,  by  the  Cherokees.  The  valley  of  thQ  Blw 
ridge  was  desolated  by  the  Shawauees,  and  to  avenge  their  inroads 
in  Virginia,  Governor  Dinwiddle,  in  January,  1756,  disp^hed 
Col.  Lewis  to  destroy  their  towns  on  the  Scioto,  and  to  build  a  fort  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Groat  Sandy,  as  a  barrier  against  their  incursions. 

Col.  Lewis  organized  his  expedition,  and  proceeded  from  Salem* 
across  IS'ew  River,  to  the  Great  Sandy,  but  with  supplies  inadequate 
for  so  long  a  march  through  an  uninhabited  country.  Before  tba 
troops  reached  the  Ohio,  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  tb^^ 
were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  chase  for  their  subaisten^je, 
When  within  ten  miles  of  the  Ohio,  a  message  was  received  bom 
the  governor,  commanding  Col.  Lewis  to  abandon  the  enterprise, 
and  return.  His  men  consented  with  great  reluctance  to  abandon 
their  hope  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  obey  ordei*s  dictated  with  ft 
regard  to  their  safety,  Great  suffering  ensued*  The  laitenesa  of 
the  season  cut  off  their  supply  of  game,  and  they  were  compelled 
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to  flubeist  OB  nnts  found  in  the  woods.  Soon  the  deep  snows  cot 
off  this  resoarce,  and  they  were  obliged  to  kill  their  pack  horses  for 
food.  And  when  this  sapply  failed,  it  is  said,  thej  sought 
and  devoured  all  the  skins  and  leather  within  their  reach.  At 
length,  after  such  sufferings  as  rendered  them  almost  incapable  of 
pursuing  their  march,  they  reached  the  settlement  in  safety.* 

At  the  same  time  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  continually 
harassed  by  tho  Delawares.  To  guard  against  these  incursions,  a 
chain  of  forts  was  erected  along  the  whole  border  of  that  province. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  Fort  Henry  was  built,  at  the 
pass  of  the  Swatara;  Fort  Lebanon,  at  the  forks  of  the  SchuyUdll ;  and 
Fort  Allen,  at  Gnadenhutten.  On  the  west  of  that  river  were  Fort 
Lowthor,  at  Carlisle ;  Fort  Morris,  at  Shippensburg ;  Fort  Granville 
and  Fort  Shirley,  on  Augwick  branch ;  Fort  Littleton  and  Fortliou* 
don,  near  Conococheague  creek.  These  forts  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Susquehanna  were  garrisoned  by  eight  companies,  under  the 
eommand  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Armstrong.  ]!f  otwithstanding 
these  precautions,  the  Indians  continued  their  devastations,  and 
penetrated  beyond  the  line  of  the  English  forts.  These  incursions 
were  made  from  Eittanning,  an  Indian  village  on  the  Allegheny 
river,  where  the  noted  Captain  Jacobs,  and  occasionally  Shinghis, 
Hved.  To  break  up  this  rendezvous,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  border 
settlements  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  war,  Col.  Armstrong  planned 
and  executed  an  expedition  against  it  His  official  report  is  a  suf- 
ficient history  of  the  expedition. 

_  * 

"Fort  Littleton,!  Sept  14th,  1756. 

"Agreeable  to  mine  of  the  29th  ult,  we  marched  from  Fort 
Shirley  the  day  following,  and  on  Wednesd^^,  the  8d  instant,  joined 
our  advanced  party  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  a  few  miles  from  Franks- 
town,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Juniata.  We  were  there  informed 
that  some  of  our  men  having  been  out  on  a  scout,  had  discovered 
the  tracks  of  two  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountain, 
and  but  a  few  miles  from  the  camp*  From  the  freshness  of  the 
tracks,  their  killing  of  a  cub  bear,  and  the  marks  of  their  fires,  it 
seemed  evident  that  they  were  not  twenty-four  hours  before  us,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  particular  Providence  in  our  &vor,  that 
we  were  not  discovered.    "Sext  morning  we  decamped,  aiid  in  two 
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days  came  within  fifty  miles  of  Kittanning.  It  was  there  adjudged 
necessary  to  send  some  persons  to  reconnoitre  the  town,  and  to  get 
the  best  intelligence  they  could  concerning  the  situation  and  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  an  officer,  with  one  of  the  pilots, 
and  two  soldiers,  were  sent  ofl*  for  that  purpose. 

"The  day  following  we  met  them  on  their  return,  and  they  in- 
formed us  that  the  roads  were  entirely  clear  of  the  enemy,  and  that 
they  had  the  greatest  reason  to  believe  they  were  not  discovered ; 
but  from  the  rest  of  the  intelligence  they  gave  it  appeared  they  had 
not  been  nigh  enough  the  town,  either  to  perceive  the  situation  of 
it,  the  number  of  the  enemy,  or  what  way  it  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously attacked. 

"  We  continued  our  march,  intending  to  get  as  near  the  town  as 
possible  that  night,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  it  the  next  morning 
about  daylight,  but  to  our  great  dissatisfaction,  about  nine  or  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  one  of  our  guides  came  and  told  us  that  he  per- 
ceived a  fire  by  the  roadside,  at  which  he  saw  two  or  three  Indians, 
a  few  perches  distant  from  our  front.  Whereupon,  with  all  possi- 
ble silence,  I  ordered  the  rear  to  retreat  about  one  hundred  perches, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  the  front,  that  we  might  consult  how  we 
could  best  proceed  without  being  discovered  by  the  enemy. 

"  Some  time  after,  the  pilot  returned  a  second  time,  and  assured 
ns,  from  the  best  observations  he  could  make,  there  were  not  above 
three  or  four  Indians  at  the  fire.  On  which  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  immediately  surround,  and  cut  them  off;  but  this  was  thought 
to  be  too  hazardous,  for,  if  but  one  of  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
it  would  have  been  the  means  of  discovering  the  whole  design,  and 
the  light  of  the  moon,  on  which  depended  our  advantageously  post- 
ing our  men,  and  attacking  the  town,  would  not  admit  of  our  stay- 
ing till  the  Indians,  fell  asleep.  On  which  it  was  agreed  to  have 
Lieut.  Hogg  go  with  twelve  men  and  the  person  who  first  discov- 
ered the  fire,  with  orders  to  watch  the  enemy,  but  not  to  attack 
them  till  break  of  day,  and  then,  if  possible,  to  cut  them  off.  It 
was  also  agreed,  (we  believing  ourselves  to  be  but  about  six  mil^s 
from  the  town,)  to  leave  the  horses,  many  of  them  being  tired,  with 
what  blankets  and  other  baggage  we  then  had,  and  take  a  circuit 
off  of  the  road,  which  was  very  rough  and  incomnaodious,  on  ac- 
count of  the  stones  and  fallen  timber,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
heard  by  the  enemy  at  the  fire-place.  This  interruption  much 
retarded  our  march,  but  a  still  greater  loss  arose  from  the  igno- 
zance  of  our  pilots,  who  neither  knew  the  true  situation  of  the  town, 
nor  the  best  paths  that  lead  thereto ;  by  which  means,  after  cross- 
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a  number  of  hills  and  valleys,  onr  front  reached  the  river  Allegheny, 
about  one  hundred  perches  below  the  main  body  of  the  town,  a 
little  before  the  setting  of  the  moon,  to  which  place,  rather  than  by 
pilots,  we  were  guided  by  the  beating  of  the  drum,  and  the  whoop- 
ing of  the  warriors,  -at  their  dances. 

**It  then  became  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  remaining 
moonlight;  but  ere  we  were  aware,  an  Indian  whistled  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner,  about  thirty  perches  from  our  front,  in  the  foot  of  a 
cornfield,  upon  which  we  immediately  sat  down,  and  after  passing 
silence  to  the  rear,  I  asked  one  Baker,  a  soldier,  who  was  our  best 
assistant,  whether  that  was  not  a  signal  to  the  warriors,  of  our 
approach.  He  answered,  no;  and  said  it  was  the  manner  of  a 
young  fellow  calling  a  squaw,  after  he  had  done  his  dance,  who, 
accordingly  kindled  a  fire,  cleaned  his  gun,  and  shot  it  off  before 
he  went  to  sleep. 

"All  this  time  we  were  obliged  to  lay  quiet,  and  hush  till  the 
moon  was  fairly  set.  Immediately  after,  a  number  of  fires 
i^peared  in  different  parts  of  the  cornfield,  by  which,  Baker  said 
the  Indians  lay,  the  night  being  warm,  and  that  these  fires  would 
immediately  be  out^  as  they  were  designed  only  to  disperse  the 
gnats. 

"By  this  time  it  was  break  of  day,  and  the  men  having  marched 
thirty  miles,  were  mostly  asleep;  the  line  being  long,  the  three 
companies  of  the  rear  were  not  yet  brought  over  the  last  precipice. 
For  these,  some  proper  hands  were  immediately  dispatched,  and 
the  weary  soldiers  being  roused  to  their  feet,  a  proper  number 
under  sundry  officers,  were  ordered  to  take  the  end  of  the  hill,  at 
which  we  then  lay,  and  march  along  the  top  of  the  said  hill,  at  least 
one  hundred  perches,  and  so  much  further,  it  being  then  daylight, 
as  would  carry  them  opposite  the  upper  part,  or  at  least  the  body 
of  the  town ;  for  the  lower  part  thereof,  and  the  cornfield,  presu- 
ming the  warriors  were  there,  I  kept  rather  the  larger  number  of 
the  men,  promising  to  postpone  the  attack  on  that  part,  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  until  the  detachment  along  the  hill  should  have 
time  to  advance  to  the  place  assigned  them.  In  doing  of  which, 
they  were  a  little  unfortunate. 

"The  time  being  elapsed,  the  attack  was  made  in  the  cornfield, 
and  the  men  with  all  expedition  possible,  dispatched  through  the 
several  parts  thereof.  A  party  being  also  dispatched  to  the  houses, 
which  were  then  discovered  by  the  light  of,  day.  Captain  Jacobs, 
immediately  then  gave  the  war  whoop,  and  with  sundry  other 
Indians,  as  the  English  prisoners  afterward  told  us,  cried, "  the  white 
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men  were  at  last  come,  they  would  have  scalps  enough/'  hnt  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  their  sqnaws  and  children  to  flee  to  the 
woods. 

"  Our  men  with  great  eagerness  passed  through  and  fired  in  the 
cornfield,  where  they  had  several  returns  from  the  enemy,  as  they 
also  had  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Presently  after,  a 
brisk  fire  began  among  the  houses,  which  from  the  house  of 
Captain  Jacobs,  was  returned  with  a  great  deal  of  resolution ;  to 
which  place  I  immediately  repaired,  and  found,  that  from  the 
advantages  of  the  house,  and  port-holes,  sundry  of  our  people  were 
wounded,  and  some  killed;  and  finding  that  returning  titie  fire  upon 
the  house  was  ineffectual,  ordered  the  contiguous  houses  to  be  set 
on  fire,  which  was  performed  with  a  great  deal  of  activity — ^the 
Indians  always  tiring  whenever  an  object  presented  itself,  and 
seldom  missing  of  wounding  or  killing  some  of  our  people ;  from 
which  house,  I  received,  in  moving  about  and  giving  the  necessary 
orders,  a  wound  with  a  laige  musket  ball  in  the  shoulder.  Sundry 
persons  during  the  action,  were  ordered  to  tell  the  Indians  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners,  but  one  of  the  Indians,  in  particular, 
answered  and  said,  "he  was  a  man,  and  would  not  be  a  prisoner." 
Fpon  which  he  was  told,  in  Indian,  he  would  be  burnt.  To  this 
he  replied,  he  did  not  care,  for  he  would  kill  four  ot  five  before  he 
died;  and  had  we  not  desisted  from  exposing  ourselves,  they  would 
have  killed  a  great  many  more ;  they  having  a  number  of  loaded 
guns  there.  As  the  fire  began  to  approach,  and  the  smoke  grow 
thick,  one  of  the  Indian  fellows  to  show  his  manhood,  began  to 
sing.  A  squaw  in  the  same  house,  and  at  the  same  time,  was 
heard  to  cry  and  to  make  a  noise,  but  for  so  doing,  was  severely 
rebuked  by  the  men ;  but,  by  and  by,  the  fire  being  too  hot  for 
them,  two  Indian  fellows  and  a  squaw,  sprung  out,  and  made  for 
the  cornfield,  who  were  immediately  shot  down  by  our  people; 
then  surrounding  the  houses,  it  was  thought  Captain  Jacobs  tum- 
bled himself  out  at  the  garret  or  cockloft  window,  at  which  he  was 
shot — our  prisoners  offering  to  be  qualified  to  the  powder  horn  and 
pouch,  there  taken  oft*  him,  which  they  say  he  had  lately  got  from 
a  French  officer,  in  exchange  for  Lieutenant  Armstrong's  boots, 
which  he  carried  from  Fort  Greenville,  where  the  lieutenant  was 
killed.  The  same  prisoners  say  they  are  perfectly  assured  of  his 
scalp,  as  no  other  Indians  there  wore  their  hair  in  the  same 
manner.  They  also  say  they  know  his  squaw's  scalp,  by  a  particu- 
lar bob,  and  also  know  the  scalp  of  a  young  Indian  called  the 
King's  son.    Before  this  time,  Captain  Hugh  Mercer,  who  early  in 
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the  action  wad  wotinded  ia  the  drm,  had  been  taken  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  to  where  a  number  of  the  men  and  some 
of  the  offlcerer  were  gathered ;  from  whence  they  had  discovered 
8ome  Indian^  crods  the  river  and  take  the  hill,  with  an  intention, 
they  thought,  to  surround  us,  and  cut  us  off  from  our  retreat,  from 
whom  I  had  sundry  pressing  messages  to  leave  the  house,  and 
retreat  to  the  hill,  or  we  should  all  be  cut  off;  but  to  this  I  could 
by  no  means  consent,  till  all  the  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  though 
our  spreading  on  the  hill  appeared  very  necessary,  yet,  it  did 
prevent  our  tesearched  of  the  cornfield  and  river  side,  by  which 
means  sundiy  scalps  were  left  behind,  and  doubtless  some  squaws, 
children,  and  English  prisoners,  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
got 

^During  the  burning  of  the  houses,  which  were  nearly  thirty  in 
number,  we  were  agreeably  entertained  with  a  quick  succession  of  ^ 
charged  guus  gradually  firing  off,  as  they  were  reached  by  the  fire; 
but  more  so  with  the  vast  explosion  of  sundry  bags  and  large  kegs 
of  gunpowder,  wherewith  almost  every  house  abounded.  The 
prisoners  afterward  informing  us  that  the  Indians  had  frequently  said 
they  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  athmunition  for  ten  years,  to  war  with 
the  English.  With  the  roof  of  Captain  Jacob's  house,  where  the 
powder  blew  up,  was  thrown  the  leg  and  thigh  of  an  Indian,  with 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  such  a  height  that  they  appeared 
as  nothing,  and  fell  into  the  adjacent  cornfield.  There  was  also  a 
great  quantity  of  goods  burnt,  which  the  Indians  had  received  but 
ten  days  before  firom  the  French. 

"By  this  time,  I  hfwi  proceeded  to  flie  hill,  to  have  my  wound 
lied  up  and  the  blood  stopped,  when  the  prisoners,  who,  in  the 
morning  had  come  to  our  people,  informed  me  that  that  very  day, 
two  batteaux  of  Frenchmen,  with  a  large  party  of  Delaware  and 
French  Indians  were  to  join  Captain  Jacobs  at  Eittanning,  and  to 
set  out  eariy  next  morning  to  take  Port  Shirley,  or,  as  they  called 
it,  George  Groghan's  fort,  and  that  twenty-four  warriors  who  had 
lately  come  to  town,  were  sent  before  them  the  evening  before,  for 
what  purpose  they  did  not  know,  whether  to  prepare  meat,  to  spy 
the  fort,  or  to  make  an  attack  on  some  of  our  back  settlements. 

"Soon  lifter,  upon  a  little  reflection,  we  were  convinced  these 
warriors  were  all  at  the  fire  we  had  discovered,  but  the  night  before, 
Mid  began  to  doubt  the  fkte  of  Lieutenant  Hogg  and  his  party. 
From  this  intelligence  of  the  prisoners,  our  provisions  being  scaf- 
£>lded  some  thirty  miles  back,  except  what  were  in  the  men's  haver- 
«acksy  which  were  left  with  the  horses  and  blankets  with  Lieuten- 
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out  Hdgg  and  his  party,  and  a  number  of  wounded  people  then  on 
hand,  by  the  advice  of  the  officers  it  was  thought  imprudent  then 
to  wait  for  the  cutting  down  of  the  cornfield  which  was  before 
designed,  but  immediately  to  collect  our  wounded  and  force  our 
march  back  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  which  we  did  by  collect- 
ing a  few  Indian  horses  to  carry  off  our  wounded. 
.  "From  the  apprehension  of  being  waylaid  and  surrounded, 
especially  by  some  of  the  woodsmen,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
men  together;  our  march  for  sundry  miles  not  exceeding  two  miles 
an  hour — which  apprehensions  were  heightened  by  the  attempt  of 
a  few  Indians,  who,  for  some  time  after  the  march,  fired  on  each 
wing  and  immediately  ran  off,  from  whom  we  received  no  other 
damage  but  one  of  our  men  being  wounded  through  both  legs. 
Captain  Mercer  being  wounded  was  induced,  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  by  some  of  his  men,  to  leave  the  main  body  with  his  ensign, 
*  John  Scott,  and  ten  or  twelve  men,  ihey  being  heard  tell  him  that 
we  were  in  great  danger,  and  that  they  could  take  him  into  the 
road  a  nigh  way,  is  probably  lost,  there  being  yet  no  account  of 
him,  and  most  of  the  men  have  come  in.  A  detachment  was  sent 
to  bring  him  in,  but  could  not  find  him,  and,  upon  the  return  of  the 
detachment,  it  was  generally  reported  he  was  seen  with  the  above 
number  of  men  take  a  different  road.   ' 

"  Upon  our  return  to  the  place  where  the  Indian  fire  had  been 
discovered  the  night  before,  we  met  with  a  sergeant  of  Captain 
Mercer's  company  and  two  or  three  others  of  his  men,  who  had 
deserted  us  that  morning,  immediately  after  the  action  at  the  Kit- 
tanning.  These  men  in  running  away  had  met  Lieutenant  Hogg, 
who  lay  wounded  in  two  different  parts  of  his  body,  by  the  road- 
side. He  then  told  them  of  the  fatal  mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  had 
assured  us  that  there  were  but  three  Indians  at  the  most,  at  the 
fire-place ;  but  when  they  came  to  attack  them  that  morning, 
according  to  orders,  he  found  a  number  considerably  superior  to 
his,  and  believes  they  killed  or  mortally  wounded  three  of  them  at 
the  first  fire,  after  which  a  warm  engagement  began,  and  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  when  three  of  his  best  men  were  killed  and  him- 
self twice  wounded ;  the  residue  fleeing  off,  he  was  obliged  to  squat 
in  a  thicket  where  he  might  have  Itdn  securely,  if  this  cowardly 
sergeant  and  others  that  fled  with  him,  had  not  taken  him  away. 

^^They  had  marched  but  a  short  space  when  four  Indians  appeared, 
on  which  these  deserters  began  to  flee.  The  lieutenant  then,  not- 
withstanding his  wounds,  as  a  brave  soldier,  urging  and  command- 
ing them  to  stand  and  fight,  which  they  all  refused. 
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*^  The  Indmns  pursued,  killing  one  man,  and  wounding  the  lieu- 
tenant a  third  time  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours ; 
but  he,  having  some  time  before  been  put  on  horseback,  rode  some 
miles  £rom  the  place  of  action.  But  this  last  attack  of  the  Indians 
upon  Lieutenant  Hogg  and  the  deserters  was,  by  the  before-men- 
tioned sergeant,  represented  to  us  in  a  very  different  light ;  he  tell- 
ing us  that  there  was  a  far  larger  number  of  the  Indians  there  than 
appeared  to  them,  and  that  they  fought  five  rounds.  That  he  had 
there  seen  the  lieutenant  and  sundry  others  killed  and  scalped,  and 
had  also  discovered  a  number  of  Indians  throwing  themselves  be- 
fore us,  and  insinuated  a  great  deal  such  stuff,  as  threw  us  into 
much  confusion.  So  that  the  officers  had  a  great  deal  to  do  to 
keep  the  men  together,  but  could  not  prevail  on  them  to  collect 
what  horses  and  other  baggage  the  Indians  had  left,  after  their 
conquest  of  Lieutenant  Hogg,  and  the  party  under  his  command, 
in  the  morning,  except  a  few  of  the  horses,  which  some  of  the 
bravest  of  the  men  were  prevailed  on  to  collect.  So  that  from  the 
mistake  of  the  pilot,  who  spied  the  Indians  at  the  fire,  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  sergeant,  and  other  deserters,  we  have  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  of  our  horses  and  baggage. 

*'  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  loss  of  the  enemy  killed 
in  the  action,  as  some  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  others  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  cornfield;  but,  on  a  moderate  computation,  it  is 
generally  believed  there  cannot  be  less  than  thirty  or  forty  killed, 
or  mortally  wounded,  as  much  blood  was  found  in  sundfy  parts  of 
the  cornfield,  and  Indians  seen  in  several  parts  crawl  into  the 
woods,  on  hands  and  feet,  whom  the  soldiers,  in  pursuit  of  others, 
then  overlooked,  expecting  to  find  and  scalp  them  afterward,  and 
also  several  killed  and  wounded  in  crossing  the  river. 

^*  On  beginning  our  march  back,  we  had  about  a  dozen  of  scalps, 
and  eleven  English  prisoners,  but  now  find  that  four  or  five  of  the 
scalps  are  missing ;  part  of  which  were  lost  on  the  road,  and  part 
in  possession  of  the  men  with  Captain  Mercer,  separated  from  the 
main  body,  with  whom  also  went  four  prisoners,  the  other  seven 
being  now  at  this  place,  where  we  arrived  on  Sunday  night ;  not 
being  attacked  through  our  whole  march  by  the  enemy,  though  we 
expected  it  every  day.  Upon  the  whole,  had  our  pilots  understood 
tiie  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  paths  leading  to  it,  so  as  to  have 
posted  us  at  a  convenient  place,  where  the  disposition  of  the  men, 
and  the  duty  assigned  them  could  have  been  performed  with  greater 
advantage,  we  had,  by  divine  assistance,  destroyed  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  enemy,  recovered  more  prisoners,  and  sustained 
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less  damage  than  what  we  have  at  present.  But  the  advantage 
gained  over  these  otir  common  enemies  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  yet  We  must  not  despise  the  smallest  degree  of  success 
that  God  is  pleased  to  give,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  attempts 
of  our  enemies  have  been  so  prevalent  and  successful.  I  am  sure 
there  was  the  greatest  inclination  to  do  more,  had  it  been  in  our 
power,  as  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers,  tiirougliout  the 
whole  action,  exerted  themselves  with  as  much  activity  and  resolu- 
tion as  could  possibly  be  expected. 

"  Our  prisoners  inform  us  the  Indians  have  for  some  time  past 
talked  of  fortifying  at  the  Kittanning,  and  other  towns.  That  the 
number  of  French  at  Du  Quesne  is  about  four  hundred.  That  the 
principal  part  of  their  provisions  came  up  the  river,  from  the  Mis*- 
sissippi ;  and  that  in  the  three  other  forts,  which  the  French  have 
on  the  Ohio,  there  are  not  more  men,  taken  together,  than  what 
there  are  at  Fort  Du  Quesne. 

"  I  hope  as  soon  as  possible  to  receive  your  Honor's  instructions, 
with  regard  to  the  distribution  or  stationing  of  the  sundry  compa* 
nies  in  this  battalion ;  and,  as  a  number  of  men  are  now  wanting 
in  each  of  the  companies,  whether  or  no  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately recruited ;  and  if  the  sundry  officers  are  to  recruit,  that  money 
be  speedily  sent  for  that  purpose. 

"  I  beg  the  favor  of  your  Uonor,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  famish 
Governor  Morris  with  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  the  gentlemen 
commissioners  for  the  province  another,  as  my  present  indisposi- 
tion neither  admits  me  to  write  or  dictate  any  more  at  this  time. 

"  In  ease  a  quantity  of  ammunition  is  not  already  sent  to  Car- 
lisle, it  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  also  if  the  compa* 
nies  are  to  be  recruited  and  completed,  there  must  be  an  immediats 
supply  of  about  three  hundred  blankets,  as  there  have  been  a  great 
many  lost  in  the  present  expedition.  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  the 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  of  the  several  companies.  I  expect 
to  get  to  Carlisle  in  about  four  days. 

JOHN  AEMSTROWG." 

The  progress  of  the  war  in  the  next  year  was  unfavorable  to 
the  colonies.  The  indecision  of  the  British  cabinet,  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  British  officers  in  America,  the  want  of  harmony  in 
the  colonial  governments,  conspired  to  paralyze  all  effort  A 
project  indeed  was  set  on  foot  to  reduce  Louisburg,  but  on  the 
information  of  that  post  being  reinforced  by  a  French  fleet,  it  was 
abandoned.    Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  provincial 
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army  wMcli  was  coHected  at  Hali&x  to  aid  in  the  attack  on  Ldaie^ 
barg,  Montcalm  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  After  a 
spirited  resistance,  Colonel  Monroe  surrendered.  It  was  stipulated 
tbat  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  the  honors  of  war,  and  pro^ 
tected  to  Fort  !Bdward.  But  no  sooner  had  the  soldiers  left  the 
place,  than  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  the  French  army, 
and  all  who  could  not  escape  were  massacred.  The  British  fleet, 
too,  while  cruising  off  Louisboui^,  was  dispersed,  and  many  of  the 
vessels  driven  ashore  and  destroyed.  In  Europe,  too,  England 
suffered ;  the  great  Frederic  was  borne  down,  the  navy  of  England 
was  defeated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the 
East  were  menaced  by  the  activity  of  the  French. 

But  on  the  29th  of  June,  1757,  the  great  Pitt  was  made  Prime 
Minister.  An  immediate  re-organization  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  kingdom  was  made ;  measures  were  taken  to  prosecute  the  war 
with  vigor,  and  the  year  1758  opened  under  better  auspices.  On 
sea  and  land,  in  Asia,  Europe  and  America,  Britain  regained  what 
had  been  lost.  The  Austriaus,  Bussians  and  Swedes,  all  gave  way 
before  the  great  captain  of  Prussia,  and  Pitt  sent  his  own  strong, 
hopeftil,  and  energetic  spirit  into  bis  subalterns.  In  Korth 
America,  Louisburg  yielded  to  Boscawen,  Fort  Frontenac  was 
taken  by  Bradstreet,  and  Du  Quesne  was  abandoned  upon  the 
approach  of  Forbes  through  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  this  last  capture,  was  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  West.  The  details  of  the  march  may  be  seen  in  the 
letters  of  Washington,  who,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  was 
in  favor  of  crossing  the  mountains  by  Braddock's  road,  whereas. 
Bouquet  wished  to  cut  a  new  one  through  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
division.  Bouquet  was  listened  to  by  the  general ;  and  late  in  the 
season  a  new  route  was  undertaken,  by  which  such  delays  and 
troubles  were  produced,  that  the  whole  expedition  came  near 
proving  a  failure.  Braddock's  road  liad,  in  early  times,  been 
selected  by  the  most  experienced  Indians  and  frontier  men  as  the 
most  favorable  whereby  to  cross  the  mountains,  being  nearly  ihe 
route  by  which  the  national  road  has  been  since  carried  over  them. 
In  1758,  it  was  opened  by  the  Ohio  Company.  It  was  afterward 
improved  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Washington,  and  was 
finished  by  Braddock's  en^neers ;  and  this  route  was  now  to  be 
given  up,  and  a  wholly  new  one  opened,  probably,  as  Washington 
suggested,  through  Pennsylvania  influence,  that  her  frontier  might 
thereby  be  protected,  and  a  way  opened  for  her  traders.    The 
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hardships  and  dangers  of  the  march  from  Baystown  to  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  where  the  British  van  arrived  upon  the  25th  of  November, 
may  be  seen  slightly  pictured  by  the  letters  of  Washington,  and 
the  journal  of  Post,  and  may  be  ipore  vividly  conceived  by  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  upper  Juniata. 

But  the  position  of  things  in  the  West,  during  the  autumn  of 
1758,  was  very  unfavorable.  The  French  did  their  utmost  to 
alienate  the  Six  I^ations  and  Delawares  from  their  old  connection 
with  the  British ;  and  so  politic  were  their  movements,  so  accurate 
their  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  that  they  fully  succeeded. 
The  English  had  made  some  attempts  to  get  a  claim  to  the  western 
lands,  and  had  even  obtained  grants  of  those  lands;  but  the  wild 
men  saw  they  had  been  deceived,  and  listened  to  the  French  pro- 
fessions of  Mendship,  backed  as  they  were  by  presents  and  polite- 
ness, and  accompanied  by  no  attempts  to  buy  or  wheedle  lands 
from  them.  Early,  therefore,  many  of  the  old  allies  of  England 
joined  her  enemies;  and  the  treaties  of  Albany,  Johnson  Hall,  and 
Easton,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  stopping  the  desolation  of  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  Quakers 
always  believed  that  this  state  of  enmity  between  the  Delawares 
and  themselves,  or  their  rulers,  might  be  prevented  by  a  little 
friendly  communion;  but  the  persuasions  of  the  French,  the 
renegade  English  traders,  and  others  who  had  gone  to  the  West, 
were  great  obstacles  to  any  friendly  intercourse  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  common  feeling  among  the  whites  was  an  equal  difficulty 
on  the  other. 

The  depraved  character  of  the  English  traders  among  the  Indian  8 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  exciting  and  keeping  alive  their  resent- 
ment. They  are  thus  described  in  a  message  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Assembly,  immediately  after  the  Lancaster 
Treaty  of  1744.*  "I  cannot,"  says  he,  **but  be  apprehensive  that 
the  Indian  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  will  involve  us  in  some 
fiital  Quarrel  with  the  Indians.  Our  Traders,  in  Defiance  of  the 
Law,  carry  spirituous  Liquors  among  them,  and  take  the  Advan- 
tage of  their  inordinate  Appetite  for  it,  to  cheat  them  of  their  Skins 
and  their  Wampum,  which  is  their  Money,  and  often  to  debauch 
their  Wives  into  the  Bargain.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  then,  if, 
when  they  recover  from  their  drunken  Fit,  if  they  should  take  some 


*  Thompson's  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians.    Lon* 
don^  1759,  pp.  56  and  76. 
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severe  Eevenges.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  like  abuses  of  the 
Traders  in  New  England  were  the  principal  Causes  of  the  Indian 
Wars  there,  and  at  length  obliged  the  Government  to  take  the 
Trade  into  their  own  Hands.  This  is  a  Matter  that  well  deserves 
your  attention,  and  perhaps  will  soon  require  your  Imitation." 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  too,  in  an  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  1754,  "bewail  the  miserable  condition  of  our  Indian  Trade 
carried  on,  some  few  excepted,  by  the  vilest  of  our  own  Inhabitants 
and  Convicts  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  which 
Means  the  English  Nation  is  unhappily  represented  among  our 
Indian  Allies  in  the  most  disagreeable  manner.  These  trade  with- 
out Control,  either  beyond  the  limits,  or  at  least  beyond  the  power 
of  our  Laws,  debauching  the  Indians  and  themselves  with  spiritu- 
ous Liquors,  which  they  now  make,  in  a  great  Measure,  the  princi- 
pal Article  of  their  Trade  in  direct  Violation  of  our  Laws,  supplied, 
as  we  are  informed,  by  some  Magistrates,  who  hold  a  Commission 
under  this  Government,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  our  back 
Counties." 

The  character  of  the  traders  here  complained  of,  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  speech  of  an  Indian  chiel^  to  the  Commissioners  at  Carlisle, 
in  1758. 

"Your  Traders,"  says  he,  "bring  scarce  anything  but  Rum  and 
Flour.  They  bring  little  Powder  and  Lead,  or  other  valuable 
Goods.  The  Rum  ruins  us.  We  beg  you  would  prevent  its  coming 
in  such  Quantities  by  regulating  the  Traders.  We  never  under- 
stood the  trade  was  to  be  for  Whisky  and  Flour.  We'desire  it 
may  be  forbidden,  and  none  sold  in  the  Indian  Country ;  but  that, 
if  the  Indians  will  have  any,  they  may  go  among  the  Inhabitants 
and  deal  with  them  for  it.  When  these  Whisky  Traders  come,  they 
bring  thirty  or  forty  Cags,  and  put  them  down  before  us,  and  make 
us  drink,  and  get  all  the  Skins  that  should  go  to  pay  the  Debts  we 
have  contracted  for  Goods  bought  of  the  fair  Traders,  and  by  this 
Means  we  not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  them  too.  These  wicked 
Whisky  Sellers,  when  they  have  got  the  Indians  in  Liquor,  make 
them  sell  the  very  Clothes  from  their  Backs.  In  short,  if  this  Pftic- 
tice  be  continued,  we  must  be  inevitably  ruined.  We  most  earn- 
estly, therefore,  beseech  you  to  remedy  it." 

In  the  autumn  of  1766,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Easton  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Delawares,  and  peace  agreed  to.  But  this  did  not 
bind  the  Ohio  Indians  even  of  the  same  nation,  much  less  the 
Shawanese  and  Mingoes ;  and  though  the  Sachem  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania savages,  Teedyuscung,  promised  to  call  his  western  relatives 
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with  a  loud  voice,  fhoy  did  not  or  woald  not  hear  him;  the  toma- 
hawk was  Btill  brandished  among  the  rockj  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  interior.  Nor  can  any  heart  but  pity  the  red  men.  They  knew 
not  whom  to  believe,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  true  friend.  The 
French  said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  English;  the 
English  said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  French;  and 
between  the  two  powers  they  were  wasting  away,  and  their  homes 
disappearing  before  them.  ^^The  kings  of  France  and  England," 
said  Teedyuscung,  ^^  have  settled  this  land  so  as  to  coop  us  np  as  if 
in  a  pen.  This  veiy  ground  that  is  under  me  was  my  land  and 
inheritance,  and  is  taken  from  me  by  fraud,"  Such  being  the  feel* 
ing  of  the  natives,  and  success  being  of  late  nearly  balanced  between 
the  two  European  powers,  no  wonder  that  they  hung  doubting,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  The  French  wished  the  eastern 
Belawiu*e8  to  move  west,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  their  influence, 
and  the  British  tried  to  persuade  them  to  prevail  on  their  western 
brethren  to  leave  their  new  idlies  and  be  at  peace. 

In  1758,  the  condition  of  a£Burs  being  as  stated,  and  Forbes' 
army  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the 
French  being  also  disheartened  by  the  British  success  elsewhere, 
and  their  force  at  Da  Quesne  weak,  it  was  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  diuw  the  western  Indians  over,  and  thereby  still  further  to 
weaken  the  force  that  would  oppose  General  Forbes.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  true  and  trustworthy  man,  whoso 
courage,  skill,  ability,  knowledge,  and  physical  power,  would  fit 
him  for  such  a  mission.  He  was  to  pass  through  a  wilderness  filled 
with  doubtful  friends,  into  a  country  filled  with  open  enemies.  The 
whole  French  interest  would  be  against  him,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  were  little  to  be  trusted.  Every  stream  on  his  way  had  been 
dyed  with  blood,  every  hill-side  had  rung  with  the  death-yell,  and 
grown  red  in  the  light  of  burning  huts.  The  man  who  was  at  last 
ehosen  was  a  Moravian,  who  had  lived  among  the  savages  seven- 
teen years,  and  married  among  them ;  his  name,  Christian  Frederic 
Post*  Of  his  journey,  sufferings,  and  doings,  his  own  journal  is 
the  evidence,  though  Heckewelder  says  that  those  parts  which 
redound  most  to  his  own  credit  he  omitted  when  printing  it  Be 
left  Philadelphia  upon  the  15th  of  Jnly,  1758;  and,  agsunst  the 
protestations  of  Teedyuseung,  who  said  he  would  surely  lose  hi« 
life,  proceeded  up  the  Susquehanna,  passing  ^^  many  plantations 
desepted  and  laid  waste."  Upon  the  7th  of  August,  he  came  to  thfi 
Allegheny,  opposite  French  creek,  and  was  forced  to  pass  under  the 
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nstry  eyes  of  the  giif^mon  of  Fort  Yenango,  but  was  not  molested. 
Ffom  Yepang^  he  went  to  ^^Kushkushkee/'  which  was  on  or  near 
Bis  Beaver  creek.  ^^  This  place/'  he  says,  ^^  contaiDed  ninety  houses 
and  two  handred  able  warriors."  At  this  place  Post  had  much 
talk  with  the  chiefs,  who  seemed  well  disposed,  but  somewhat 
llraid  of  the  French.  The  great  conference,  however^  it  was  deter- 
lained,  should  be  held  opposite  Fort  Da  Qnesne,  where  there  were 
Intfans  of  eight  nations.  The  messenger  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
go  thither,  fearing  the  French  would  seise  him ;  bat  the  savages 
midj  '^  they  would  carry  him  in  their  bosom,  he  need  fear  nothing/' 
and  they  well  redeemed  this  promise.  On  the  24th  of  August, 
Post,  with  his  Indian  friends,  reached  the  point  opposite  the  fort ; 
tad  there  immediately  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  explanations, 
and  agreements,  which  are  found  in  bis  journal.  At  first  he  was 
rieoeived  rather  hardly  by  an  old  and  deaf  Onondago,  who  claimed 
^e  land  whereon  they  stood  as  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations ;  but 
a  Pelaware  rebuked  him  in  no  yery  polite  terms.  ^'That  man 
qpeaks  not  as  a  man/'  be  said,  *^he  endeavors  to  frighten  us  by 
saying  this  ground  is  his;  he  dreams ;  he  and  his  father  (the  French) 
haYe  certainly  drank  too  mnch  liquor ;  they  are  drunk;  pray  let 
tbeva  go  to  sleep  till  they  are  sober.  Tou  do  not  know  what  your 
ewn  nation  does  at  h<»ne,  how  much  they  have  to  say  to  the  Eng* 
liah.  You  do  nothing  but  smoke  your  pipe  here.  Go  to  sleep 
with  your  fi»ther,  and  when  you  are  sober  we  will  speak  to  yon." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Belawares,  and  indeed  all  tbo  western 
Indians,  were  wavering  in  their  affection  for  the  French;  and» 
tboQgh  some  opposition  was  made  to  a  union  with  the  colonistSi 
the  general  feeling  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a  quick  approach 
of  Forbes'  army,  and  by  the  truth  and  kindness  of  Post  himself, 
was  in  favor  of  Fngland.  The  Indians^  however,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites  showed  in  claiming  and 
seiffing  their  lands.  ^*  Why  did  you  not  fight  your  battles  at  home 
QT  on  the  aea^  instead  of  coming  into  our  eountiy  to  fight  them  7  " 
they  asked  again  and  again,  and  were  mournful  when  they  thought 
of  the  future.  ^'  Your  hewt  is  good,"  they  said  to  Post,  ^^ycu  speak 
sincerely ;  but  we  know  there  is  always  a  great  number  who  wish 
to  get  rich;  they  have  enough;  look!  we  do  not  want  to  be  rieb» 
and  take  away  what  others  have.  The  white  people  think  w^  have 
00  brains  in  ow  beads;  that  they  are  big,  and  we  a  Uttle  handftU} 
but  rememb^,  when  you  hui^t  for  a  rattletnake  you  cannot  find  itj 
and  perhaps  it  will  bite  yon  befi^re  yoq  see  it"  Wlien  the  war  of 
PontiaQ  caoie,  this  saying  might  have  been  justly  remembered. 
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At  length,  having  concluded  a  peace,  Poet  turned  toward  Phila- 
delphia, Betting  out  on  the  9th  of  September;  and,  iafter  the  greatest 
sufferings  and  perils  from  French  scouts  and  Indians,  reached  the 
settlements  uninjured. 

4 

While  Post  was  engaged  upon  his  dangerous  mission,  the  van  of 
Forbes'  army  was  pressing  forward  under  the  heats  of  August,  from 
Raystown,  (Bedford,)  toward  Loyalhanna,  hewing  their  way  as  they 
went.  Early  in  September,  the  general  reached  Raystown,  whither 
he  had  also  ordered  Washington,  who  had  till  then  been  kept 
inactive  among  his  sick  troops  at  Fort  Cumberland.  Meantime 
two  officers  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  had  gone  separately, 
each  with  his  party,  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  had 
brought  accounts  of  its  condition  up  to  the  18th  of  August.  It 
being  deemed  desirable,  however,  to  have  fuller  statements  than 
they  were  able  to  give,  a  party  of  eight  hundred  men  under  Major 
Grant,  with  whom  went  Mtg'or  Andrew  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  was 
sent  forward  on  the  11th  of  September,  to  gain  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 

"  The  third  day  after  their  march,  they  arrived  within  eleven 
miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  halted  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, then  marched  within  two  miles  of  the  fort,  and  left  their 
baggage  there  under  a  guard,  and  arrived,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  upon  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  it  Major  Grant 
sent  two  officers  and  fifty  men  to  attack  all  the  Indians  they  could 
find  lying  out  of  the  fort ;  they  saw  none,  nor  were  they  chal- 
lenged by  the  sentries.  As  they  returned,  they  set  fire  to  a  large 
store-house,  which  was  put  out  as  soon  as  they  left  it.  At  break 
of  day,  Major  Lewis  was  sent,  with  four  hundred  men,  to  lie  in 
ambush,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  main  body,  on  the  path  on 
which  they  left  their  baggage,  imagining  the  French  would  send  a 
force  to  attack  the  baggage-guard  and  seize  it.  Four  hundred  men 
were  posted  along  the  hill  facing  the  fort,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
Captain  M'Donald's  company,  who  marched  with  drums  beating 
toward  the  fort,  in  order  to  draw  a  party  out  of  it,  as  Msgor  Grant 
had  some  reason  to  believe  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred 
men  there,  including  Indian|^  but,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  drums, 
they  sallied  out  in  great  numbers,  both  French  and  Indians,  and 
fell  upon  Captain  M'Donald,  and  two  columns  that  were  posted 
lower  on  the  hill  to  receive  them.  The  Highlanders  exposed  them- 
eelves  without  any  covers,  and  were  shot  down  in  great  numbers, 
and  soon  forced  to  retreat    The  Caroliniims,  Marylanders,  and 
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Lower  Gotintiy  men,  concealing  themselveB  behind  trees  and  the 
l»ii8h,  made  a  good  defense,  hut  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and,  not  being  supported,  were  obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  Major 
Grant  exposed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire,  and  endeavored 
to  rally  his  men,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  by  this  time 
flanked  on  all  sides.  Major  Lewis  and  his  party  came  up  and 
engaged,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  the  enemy  having  the 
hiU  of  him,  and  flanking  him  every  way.  A  number  were  driven 
into  the  river,  most  of  whom  were  drowned.  Major  Grant  retreated 
to  the  baggage,  where  Captain  Bullet  was  posted  with  fifty  men, 
and  again  endeavored  to  rally  the  flying  soldiers,  by  entreating 
them  in  Ihe  most  pathetic  manner  to  stand  by  him,  but  all  in  vain, 
as  the  enemy  were  close  at  their  heels.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
came  up  to  Captain  Bullet,  he  attacked  them  very  furiously  for 
some  time,  but  not  being  supported,  and  most  of  his  men  killed, 
was  obliged  to  give  way.  However,  his  attacking  them  stopped 
the  pursuit,  so  as  to  give  many  an  opportunity  of  escaping.  The 
enemy  followed  Major  Grant,  and  at  last  Captain  Bullet  was 
obliged  to  make  off.  He  imagined  the  major  must  be  taken,  as  he 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  but  the  enemy  would  not  kill  him, 
and  often  called  to  him  to  surrender.  The  French  gave  quarter 
to  all  that  would  accept  it.""**  The  loss  sustained  in  this  engage- 
ment was  two  hundred  and  seventy  killed,  forty-two  wounded,  and 
several,  including  Major  Grant,  taken  prisoners.f  ^^It  was,"  says 
Washington,  "a  very  ill-concerted,  or  a  very  ill-executed  plan, 
perhaps  both,  but  it  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
Major  Grant  exceeded  his  orders,  and  that  no  disposition  was  made 
fbr  engaging." 

The  French  and  Lidians,  emboldened  by  their  victory  over 
Grant,  made  an  attack,  on  the  14th  of  October,  on  the  advance- 
gaard  of  the  army,  at  Loyalhanna.  The  attacking  party  con- 
sisted of  twelve  hundred  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  and  the 
attack  was  continued  for  four  hours,  and  afterward  renewed  at 
night.  But  the  assailants  gained  no  advantage,  and  retired  to  Fort 
Da  Quesne.  The  returns  of  the  army  show  a  loss  in  this  engage- 
ment of  twelve  killed,  seventeen  wounded,  and  thirty-one  prisoners. 

On  the  18th  of  November,  the  army  marched  from  Loyalhanna, 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  arrived  at  Turtle  creek.  ^'Here," 
iays  Mr.  Ormsby,  a  commissary  in  the  army,  ^'a  council  of  war 
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held,  the  resalt  of  which  was,  that  it  was  impracticable  to  pro- 
ceed; all  the  provisions  and  forage  being  exhausted.  On  the  gene- 
ral's  being  told  of  this,  he  swore  a  furious  oath  that  he  would  sleep 
in  the  fort,  or  in  a  worse  place,  the  next  night.  It  was  a  matt^  of 
indifference  to  the  emaciated  general  where  he  died,  as  he  was  car* 
ried  the  whole  distance  from  Philadelphia  and  back  on  a  litter^ 
About  midnight  a  tremendous  explosion  was  heard  from  the  west- 
ward,  on  which  Forbes  swore  that  the  French  magazine  was  blown 
up,  by  design  or  accident,  which  revived  our  spirits.  This  con* 
jecture  of  the  ^  head  of  iron'  was  soon  confirmed  by  a  deserter  irom 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  who  said  that  the  Indians,  who  had  watched  the 
English  army,  reported  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees  in 
the  woods.  This  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they  set  fire  to  their 
magazines,  barracks,  &c.,  and  pushed  off  in  their  boats,  some  up, 
and  some  down  the  Ohio,  so  that  the  next  morning  we  took  peace- 
able possession  of  the  remains  of  the  fort.  The  place  had  a  most 
desolate  appearance,  as  all  the  improvements  made  by  the  French 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground." 

Thus  the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  the  occupation  of  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  war,  came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  English.  It 
was  neeessaiy  to  make  immediate  provision  for  securing  the  posses- 
sion of  that  pointy  which  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to 
acquire,  and  a  small  fortification  was  thrown  up  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  named,  in  honor  of  the  great  minister,  Fort  Pitt 
Colonel  Hugh  Mercer,  of  Virginia,  was  left  in  command,  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  the  main  army  marched  back  to  the  settlements. 
It  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  January,  1759,  and,  on  the 
11th  of  March,  Gen.  Forbes  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Christ  church. 

Christian  Frederic  Post^  meanwhile,  had  been  sent  westwiird 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  a  report  of  the  treaty  of 
Easton.  He  followed  after  General  Forbes,  from  whom  he  received 
messages  to  the  various  tribes,  with  which  he  once  more  sought 
their  chiefs;  and  was  again  instrumental  in  preventing  any  junc- 
tion of  the  Indians  with  the  French.  Indeed,  but  for  Post's 
mission,  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  gathered  a  strong 
force  of  western  savages  to  waylay  Forbes  and  defend  Fort  Du 
Quesne;  in  which  case,  so  adverse  was  the  season  and  the  way, 
so  wearied  the  men,  and  so  badly  managed  the  whole  business,  that 
there  would  have  been  great  danger  of  a  second  "  Braddock's  field ;" 
so  that  the  humble  Moravian  played  no  unimportant  part  in  secu- 
ring again  to  his  British  Majesty  the  key  to  western  America. 
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The  French  garrison  of  Fort  Da  Quesne,  consisting  of  aboat  four 
hundred  men,  separated  after  leaving  the  ruins.  A  part  of  them 
passed  down  the  Ohio,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  established 
Fort  Massac,  thirty-six  miles  above  its  mouth.  Of  this  there  may, 
however,  be  a  doubt;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  fort  was  built 
between  the  years  1755  and  1758.  One  hundred  of  them  retired 
to  Presqa'  Isle  by  land ;  and  the  remainder,  about  two  hundred,  with 
M.  De  Lignery,  the  commandant,  passed  up  the  Allegheny  to 
Venango,  where  he  told  the  Indians  he  intended  to  stay  daring 
the  winter,  and  dislodge  the  British  from  the  forks  of  the  Ohio 
in  the  spring.  A  small  post,  too,  was  occupied  by  the  French  at 
Kushkushkee,  a  Delaware  village  located  on  an  elevated  plateau  of 
rich  bottom  land,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Mahoning  river, 
four  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Shenango,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  Big  Beaver  river.  At  these  points  the  French  were 
busied  in  preparing  stores  and  arms,  and  in  securing  the  aid  of 
the  Indian  tribes  for  an  attack  in  the  spring  on  Fort  Pitt,  then 
imperfectly  fortified,  and  garrisoned  by  only  two  hundred  and 
eighty  men.* 

The  success  of  the  campaign  of  1756  opened  the  way  for  the 
execution  of  the  great  scheme  of  Pitt-^the  complete  reduction  of 
Ganada.  Accordingly,  in  1759,  three  expeditions  were  planned,  by 
which  Canada,  already  suffering  and  exhausted  by  the  pressure  of 
flie  war,  was  to  be  invaded  on  all  sides.  On  the  west^  Prideaux 
was  to  attack  Niagara;  in  the  centre,  Amhejfst  was  to  advance  on 
Tieonderoga  and  Crown  Point;  and  on  the  east,  Wolfe  was  to 
besiege  Quebec ;  and  all  these  points  gained,  the  three  armies  were 
to  unite  their  forces  in  the  heart  of  Canada. 

Amherst  appeared  on  the  22d  of  July,  before  Tieonderoga. 
The  French  blew  up  their  works,  and  retired  to  Crown  Point. 
Driven  from  there  by  the  British  army,  they  retired  to  Isle  Aux 
IToIb,  and  entrenched  themselves;  but  the  lateness  of  the  season 
prevented  further  operations,  and  Amherst  went  into  winter  quar- 
tets at  Crown  Point. 

Barly  in  June,  General  Wolfe,  with  eight  thousand  men,  ap* 
peared  before  Quebec.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
Wolfe,  with  five  thousand  men,  silentiy  passed  up  the  river, 
dimbed  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Montcalm,  who  had  trusted  to  his  defenses,  was  compelled  to  offer 
battle.    The  British  columns,  flushed  with  success,  attacked  his 
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half-formed  lines,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  dispersed  the 
French  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred.  Both  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
fell  in  the  engagement ;  but,  on  the  18th  of  September,  Quebec, 
the  key  of  all  Canada,  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

Meanwhile,  General  Prideaux  moved  up  Lake  Ontario,  and,  on, 
the  6th  of  July,  invested  Niagara.  Its  capture  was  of  great  im- 
portance, since  its  possession  would  cut  off  the  French  of  Canada 
from  the  West ;  and,  accordingly,  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
French  and  Indians  to  raise  the  siege.  That  necessity  saved  Fort 
Pitt.  A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Mercer,  at  that  post,  on  July 
17th,  1759,  says : 

^^  Again,  on  the  15th  instant,  we  had  the  following  accounts  from 
two  Six  Nation  Indians,  sent  to  spy  at  Yenango,  who  left  thb 
place  on  the  7th.  They  found  at  Venango  seven  hundred  French 
and  four  hundred  Indians.  The  commanding  officer  told  them  he 
expected  six  hundred  more  Indians ;  that  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
he  would  come  and  drive  us  from  this  place.  Next  day  two  hun- 
dred Indians  came  to  Yenango,  and  the  same  number  the  next 
day,  and  the  third  day ;  they  were  all  fitted  off  for  ihe  expedition 
by  the  11th  at  night,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon  brought  from  Le 
BcDuf,  the  others  expected  every  hour,  with  a  great  many  batteaux 
loaded  with  provisions.  In  the  morning,  the  12th,  a  grand  council 
was  held,  in  which  the  commandant  thanked  the  Indians  for  attend- 
ing him,  threw  down  the  war  belt,  and  told  them  he  would  set  off 
the  next  day.  The  Indians  consented,  but  were  somewhat  dis- 
concerted by  one  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  gave  them  wampum, 
telling  them  to  consider  what  they  did,  and  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry ;  soon  after,  messengers  arrived,  with  a  packet  for 
the  officer  who  held  the  council,  at  which  he  and  the  other  officers 
appeared  much  concerned,  and  at  length  he  told  the  Indians — 
^  Children,  I  have  received  bad  news;  the  English  are  gone  against 
Niagara.  We  must  give  over  thoughts  of  going  down  the  river, 
till  we  have  cleared  that  place  of  the  enemy.  If  it  should  be  taken, 
our  road  to  you  is  stopped,  and  you  must  become  poor.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  proceed  with  the  artillery,  provisions, 
&c.,  up  French  creek,  which  the  spies  saw  set  off,  and  the  Indians 
making  up  their  bundles  to  follow.  They  reckon  there  were  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  Indians,  collected  from  twelve  different 
nations,  at  Yenango/'* 
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The  French  and  Indians  who  were  collected  to  attack  Fort  Pitt, 
the  garrison  and  defenses  of  which  were  little  able  to  withstand 
them,  were  thus  withdrawn  to  the  defense  of  Niagara.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  great  effort  they  had  planned  to  retake  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio,  and  thus  to  recover  all  that  they  had  lost  in  the  preceding 
year.  And  to  that  all  the  French  in  the  valley  had  contributed. 
M.  d'Anbry,  commandant  at  the  Illinois,  brought  to  join  the  enter- 
prise four  hundred  men,  and  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
flour,  from  Kaskaskia  to  Yenango.  Cut  off,  by  the  abandonment 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  from  the  route  of  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  with 
his  force  down  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash, 
thence  up  that  river  to  the  portage  at  Fort  Miami,  or  Fort  Wayne, 
and  carried  his  stores  over  to  the  Maumee,  passed  down  that  river, 
and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  Presqu'  Isle,  and  carried  again 
bis  stores  over  the  portage,  to  Le  Bcduf ;  thence  descended  French 
creek  to  Venango.* 

D' Aubry  was  chosen  to  lead  the  expedition,  and  embarked  again 
at  Presqu*  Isle,  with  seventeen  hundred  men,  collected  from  the  Illi- 
Dois,  Detroit,  and  the  Allegheny,  and  frx>m  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
French,  and  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  of  Niagara.  Prideaux  had 
been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cohom ;  Sir  William  Johnson, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  advanced  to  meet  D'Aubry 
and  his  reinforcement,  defeated  them,  and  pursued  them  for  five 
miles  through  the  woods.  On  the  next  day,  Niagara,  cut  off  from 
succor,  surrendered. 

General  John  Stanwix  was  appointed  to  the  command,  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  General  Forbes,  and  proceeded,  in  July,  to 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio,  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  William  Pitt  in 
regard  to  that  important  point.  Mr.  Pitt  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  securing  the  forks  as  a  military  position,  to 
protect  the  colonial  frontiers,  and  to  overawe  the  Indians ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  abandonment  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  under  date  of  January  28d,  1769,  he  wrote: 

"  Sir, — ^I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  that  the  king  has  been  pleased . 
immediately  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  success  of  his  arms  on 
the  river  Ohio,  to  direct  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  in  North  America,  and  General  Forbes,  to  lose  no  time  in 
concerting  the  properest  and  speediest  means  for  completely  re- 


*  An  ftoooont  of  Bonqnot'B  Expedition,  in  1764.    London,  1766.    App.  11. 
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stoiijig,  if  possible,  the  ruined  Fort  Du  Qnesne,  to  a  defensible  and 
respectable  state,  or  for  erecting  another  in  the  room  of  it,  of  suffi- 
*  cient  strength,  and  every  way  adequate  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  several  objects  of  maintaining  his  majesty's  subjects  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Ohio ;  of  effectually  cutting  off  all  trade 
and  communication  this  way,  between  Canada  and  the  weetem  and 
south-western  Indians ;  of  protecting  the  British  colonies  from  the 
incursions  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  since  the  French  built 
the  above  fort,  and  thereby  made  themselves  masters  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Ohio;  and  of  fixing  again  the  several  Indian  nations 
in  their  alliance  with  and  dependence  upon  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment"* 

General  Stanwiz,  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  perhaps  early  in 
August,  commenced  the  building  of  Fort  Pitt  It  was  of  five 
sides ;  the  two  facing  the  country  were  supported  by  a  revetment, 
a  brick  work,  nearly  perpendicular,  supporting  the  rampart  on  the 
outside ;  the  other  three  were  protected  by  a  line  of  pickets,  fixed 
on  the  outside  of  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  rampart  Around  the 
whole  work  was  a  wide  ditch,  which  would  be  filled  with  water 
when  the  river  was  at  a  moderate  stage.  Great  anticipations  were 
entertained  at  the  time  of  the  security  and  permanence  that  would 
accrue  to  the  British  government  from  the  position  of  Fort  Pitt, 
A  letter  from  that  post,  dated  September  24th,  1759,  says : 

^^  It  is  now  near  a  month  since  the  army  has  been  employed  in 
erecting  a  most  formidahle  fort^atioTiy  such  a  one  as  will,  to  latest 
posterity,  secure  the  British  empire  on  the  Ohio.  There  is  no 
need  to  enumerate  the  abilities  of  the  chief  engineer,  nor  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  troops,  in  executing  the  important  task ;  the  fort  will 
soon  be  a  lasting  monument  of  both."t 

Fifteen  years  later  it  was  abandoned,  by  order  of  the  British 
government,  and  now  nothing  of  Fort  Pitt  is  left,  no  memorial 
even  of  the  British  possession  of  the  Mississippi  valley  remains, 
but  a  single  redoubt,  built  in  1764  by  Col.  Bouquet,  outside  the 
fort,  and  now  used  as  a  dwelling. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  capture  of  Niagara, 
all  direct  contest  between  the  British  and  French  in  the  "West  was 
closed.    With  the  defeat  of  the  French,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians 


*  Craig's  Olden  Time,  toI.  i.,  p.  SIO. 
f  Craig's  Olden  Time,  toI.  i.,  p.  194. 
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abated,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  border  of  the  English 
colonies. 

Along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Virginia,  the 
old  plantations  had  been,  one  by  one,  re-occapied  since  1758,  and 
settlers  were  slowly  pushing  farther  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
traders  were  once  more  bearing  their  burdens  over  the  mountains^ 
and  finding  a  way  into  the  wigwams  of  the  natives,  who  rested, 
watching  silently,  but  narrowly,  the  course  of  their  English  de- 
fenders and  allies.  For  it  was,  professedly,  in  the  character  of 
defenders,  that  Braddoek  and  Forbes  had  come  into  the  West;  and, 
while  every  British  finger  itched  for  the  lands  as  well  as  the  furs  of 
the  wild  men,  with  mistaken  hypocrisy  they  would  have  persuaded 
Ihem  that  the  treasure  and  the  life  of  England  had  been  given  to 
preserve  her  old  allies,  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  dependents,  the 
Delawaree  an^d  Shawanese,  from  French  aggression.  But  the 
savages  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  looked  at  every 
step  of  the  cultivator  with  jealousy  and  hate. 

In  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  once  more  prepared  to  pursue  their 
old  plan,  and  sent  to  England  for  such  orders  and  instructions  to 
the  Virginia  government  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so.*  During 
^e  summer  of  that  year,  also.  General  Monkton,  by  a  treaty  at 
Fort  Pitt,  obtained  leave  to  build  posts  within  the  wild  lands,  each 
post  having  ground  enough  about  it  to  raise  com  and  vegetables 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison.  Nor  were  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  and  the  forts,  the  only  inroads  upon  the  hunting-grounds 
of  the  savages.  In  1757,  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  Virginia^ 
three  millions  of  acres  had  been  granted  west  of  the  mountains* 
Indeed,  in  1758,  that  State  attempted  by  law  to  encourage  settle- 
ments in  the  West;  and  the  report  of  John  Blair,  Clerk  of  the 
Viri^nia  Council,  in  1768  or  1769,  states  that  most  of  the  grants 
beyond  the  mountidns  were  made  before  August,  1754. 

The  fall  of  Qfuebee  did  not  immediately  produce  the  submission 
of  Canada.  M.  do  Levi,  on  whom  the  command  devolved,  retired 
with  the  French  army  to  Montreal.  In  the  spring  of  1760,  he 
besieged  Quebec.  ^  But  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  raised  the 
siege,  and  De  Levi  retired  to  Montreal.  Amherst  and  Johnson 
meanwhile  effected  a  junction  of  their  forces,  and  advanced  againett 


•  PUin  Facte,  p.  120,  where  a  letter  from  the  Company,  dated  September  9th,  1761, 
UgiTdn. 
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him.  The  combination  of  these  two  armies  conyinced  the  French 
that  resistance  would  be  useless;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of 
September,  M.  de  Yandrenil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  surrendered 
Montreal,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  other  posts  within  the 
goverment  of  Canada,  to  the  English  commander-in-chief,  General 
Amherst,  on  condition  that  the  French  inhabitants  shonld,  daring 
the  war,  be  "  protected  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights,  leaving  their  future  desti- 
nies to  be  decided  by  the  treaty  of  peace." 

Negotiations  for  peace  followed  immediately  after  the  surrender 
of  Canada.  They  were  not  successful,  and  "the  family  compact" 
was  entered  into  between  France  and  Spain,  in  which  both  parties 
were  bound  to  share  and  balance  all  losses,  in  the  war  which  it 
was  declared  was  to  be  waged  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  continuance  of  the  war  only  contributed  to^the  successes 
of  England,  and  accordingly  negotiations  were  reopened,  and  on 
the  3d  of  November,  1762,  preliminaries  were  agreed  to  and  signed, 
and  afterward  ratified  at  Paris,  in  February,  1763.  To  secure  the 
restoration  of  Havana,  Spain  was  obliged  to  cede  to  Great  Britian 
East  and  West  Florida.  To  compensate  Spain,  under  the  terms  of 
the  family  compact,  France  ceded,  by  a  secret  article,  all  Louisiana 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Spain.  The  following  articles  comprise 
the  most  essential  provisions  of  that  treaty,  in  regard  to  the  origi- 
nal subject  of  dispute. 

"His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretensions  which  he 
has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  Arcadia, 
in  all  its  parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its 
dependencies,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain :  moreover,  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  said  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty, in  full  right,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in 
the  gulf  and  river  of  St  Lawrence ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that 
depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands,  islands,  and  coasts,  with  the 
sovereignty,  property,  possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty 
or  otherwise,  which  the  most  Christian  King  and  crown  of  France 
have  had,  till  now,  over  the  said  countries,  islands,  lands,  places, 
coasts,  and  their  inhabitants;  so  that  the  most  Christian  King  cedes 
and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the  said  King,  and  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  with- 
out restriction,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart  from  the  said 
cession  and  guarantee,  under  any  pretense,  or  to  disturb  Great 
Britain  in  the  possessions  above  mentioned. 
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'*  In  order  to  establish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  foundations, 
and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of 
America,  it  is  agreed  that  for  the  future,  the  confines  between  the 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  in  that  part  of  the  world,  shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source 
to  the  river  Iberville,  and  from  thence,  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  this  river,  and  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  to 
the  sea;  and  for  this  purpose  the  most  Christian  King  cedes,  in  full 
right,  and  guarantees  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  river  and  port 
of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  he  possesses,  or  ought  to  pos- 
sess on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  island  in  which  it  is  situated, 
which  shall  remain  to  France ;  it  being  well  understood  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  shall  be  equally  free,  as  well  to 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  its  whole 
breadth  and  length,  from  its  source  to  the  sea;  and  expressly,  that 
part  which  is  between  the  said  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of 
its  mouth.  It  is  further  stipulated,  that  the  vessels  belonging  to 
ihe  subjects  of  either  nations  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever." 

The  war  was  over.*  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  victorious  English ;  and  it  remained  only  to  take 
possession  of  the  western  outposts  of  the  French.  It  was  not  an 
easy  task.  All  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  valley  were  in  alliance 
with  the  French.  Accustomed  as  they  were  to  regard  Englishmen 
as  their  natural  foes,  they  felt  no  obligation  to  submit  to  them  be- 
cause they  had  conquered  the  French.  The  surrender  of  Quebec, 
and  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  were  events  they  could  little 
comprehend,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  they  were  in  any 
way  bound  to  respect  the  acts  of  Bougainville  or  Vaudreuil.  The 
West,  too,  was  then  overrun  by  the  traders  and  emissaries  of  the 
discomfited  French,  who  possessed  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 
Indians;  whose  ruling  passion  was  hatred  of  the  English,  and 
whose  interest  conspired  with  their  feelings  to  arouse  the  fears  and 


*  The  aathoritiefl  in  relation  to  this  subject  are,  mainly,  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiAC,  an  Account  of  Bonquet's  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians,  and  Batter's  History 
of  Kentacky. 
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inflame  the  paBsions  of  their  savage  allies.  It  was  obvionslj  a  dif> 
ficult  and  delicate  task  to  extend  the  authority  of  England  over  the 
uncivilized  regions  of  the  West,  to  allay  the  hostility  and  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  its  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  thns  to  secure 
what  they  had  so  hardly  earned — ^the  blessings  of  peace  to  the 
exhausted  colonies,  and  the  fruits  of  its  great  conquest  to  the  Eng-< 
lish  Crown.  The  great  importance  of  the  work  was  overlooked  by 
those  to  whom  its  execution  was  intrusted. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1760,  Major  Robert  Rogers,  received 
orders  from  General  Amherst  to  ascend  the  lakes,  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  French  fort  in  the  north-west.  Rogers  was  well 
fitted  for  the  task.  On  the  borders  of  iSTew  Hampshire,  with  Put- 
nam and  Stark,  he  had  earned  a  great  reputation  as  a  partisan  offi- 
cer ;  and  Rogers'  Rangers,  armed  with  rifle,  tomahawk,  and  knife,  had 
rendered  much  service,  and  won  a  great  name.  Later,  that  reputa- 
tion was  tarnished  by  greater  crimes.  Tried  for  an  attempt  to  betray 
Mackinaw  to  the  Spaniards,  he  abandoned  the  country,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  At  the  war  of  Independence,  he 
entered  the  American  service,  was  detected  as  a  spy,  passed  over 
to  the  British,  and  was  banished  by  an  act  of  his  native  state.  Sach 
was  the  man  who  was  sent  to  plant  the  British  flag  in  the  great 
valley.  Immediately  upon  receiving  his  orders,  he  set  out  to  ascend 
the  St.  Lawrence,  with  two  hundred  men  in  fifteen  boats* 

On  the  7th  of  November  they  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Cuyahoga 
creek.    Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  deputed 
to  them  to  say  that  Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  was  near, 
and  to  demand  that  they  should  advance  no  farther  till  they  should 
receive  his  permis6i9n.    During  the  day  the  great  chief  appeared, 
and  imperiously  demanded  why  the  army  was  there  without  his 
consent.    Rogers  replied  that  Canada  had  been  conquered,  and 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  occupy  the  French  posts,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Indians.    Pontiac  only  replied  that  he  would  stand  in 
his  path  till  morning.    On  the  next  day  he  delivered  a  formal  reply 
to  the  English  officer,  that  he  consented  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
English  as  long  as  they  treated  him  with  due  deference.  The  calumet 
was  smoked,  and  an  alliance  made.    Pontiac  accompanied  his  new 
friends  to  Detroit.    On  the  way  a  band  of  Indians,  sent  out  by  the 
governor  of  Detroit,  were  waiting  to  destroy  them.    The  influence 
of  Pontiac  was  interposed,  and  the  hostile  Indians  were  induced  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  English.    A  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
Beletre,  the  governor,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Detroit.    He 
refused,  avowed  his  intention  to  defend  the  post,  and  sought  to 
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arouse  the  Indians.  It  was  in  vain.  Sogers  arrived  below  the  vil- 
lage. Captain  Campbell  was  dispatched  with  an  order  from 
Vandrenil,  commanding  the  surrender,  and  Beletre  was  compelled 
to  obey.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1760,  the  colors  of  France 
were  taken  down,  and  the  royal  standard  of  England  planted 
within  the  fort ;  and  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  aioidst  the  sbouta 
of  the  Indians,  who  looked  on  the  strange  scene  with  mingled  awe 
of  the  English  power,  and  astonishment  at  their  forbearance.  The 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  further  operations,  but  early  in 
the  next  year,  Mackinaw,  Green  Bay,  Ste  Marie,  St.  Josephs,  and 
Ouiatenon  were  surrendered,  and  nothing  remained  to  the  French 
but  the  settlements  of  the  Illinois. 

A  great  change  had  been  wrought  over  the  Indians  of  the  valley, 
by  the  occupation  of  the  French.  It  was  their  characteristic  policy 
to  render  the  savages  dependent  on  themselves,  and  to  that  end 
they  sedulously  cultivated  among  them  a  taste  for  European  goods, 
and  in  this  way,  from  the  AUeghenies  to  the  Mississippi,  all  the 
tribea  were  dependent  on  the  French  posts  for  their  arms  and 
clothing.  It  was  their  interest  to  secure  peace,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  France,  to  all  the  tribes,  and  thus  to  familiarize  their  minds. 
Artfully,  too,  the  pride  of  the  natives  had  been  fed  by  the  agents 
of  France ;  they  were  the  children  of  the  great  king  who  had  sent 
his  people  among  them  only  to  protect  them  from  their  implacable 
enemies,  the  English.  And  while  the  long  contest  between  the 
rival  nations  lasted,  they  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them, 
and,  in  consequence,  were  free  from  the  rapacity  of  either.  All 
this  was  changed  now.  The  accustomed  presents  which  French 
policy  bestowed  on  them  were  withheld.  English  traders  robbed, 
bullied,  and  cheated  them.  English  officers  treated  them  with 
rudeness  and  contempt.  Especially,  the  steady  advance  of  the 
population  over  the  mountains,  occupying  their  lands,  and  driving 
away  their  game.  The  wrongs  and  neglect  the  Indians  felt  were 
inflamed  by  the  French.  They  had  every  motive  to  excite  the 
tribes  against  the  English ;  their  old  national  rancor,  their  religious 
antipathies,  the  fear  of  losing  their  trade,  and  the  hope  of  reveng- 
ing the  loss  of  an  empire,  all  conspired  to  make  them  treacherous 
and  dangerous.  Accordingly,  they  used  all  the  influence  they 
possessed,  to  precipitate  the  Indians  on  the  English  garrisons. 
Scattered  through  the  country,  they  held  secret  councils  with  the 
savages,  and  artfully  appealed  to  their  fears  and  their  hopes.  The 
English,  they  averred,  designed  to  destroy  the  whole  Indian  race. 
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Thej  had  hemmed  them  in  on  the  east  by  their  settlements,  they 
were  occupying  the  country  on  the  north  by  their  forts,  and  they 
were  instigating  the  Gherokees  to  attack  them  on  the  south.  But 
there  was  hope.  Their  father,  the  great  king,  had  been  asleep,  and 
the  English  had  stolen  Canada,  but  he  was  now  awake,  and  he 
was  coming  with  a  great  army,  to  drive  away  his  enemies  and  pro- 
tect his  people. 

Discontent,  under  such  circumstances,  was  natural,  and  soon  all 
the  tribes  from  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  were  in  a  ferment. 
In  the  summer  of  1761,  a  plot  for  the  surprise  of  the  western  posts 
was  discovered,  and  arrested.  In  the  next  summer  another  was 
detected,  and  suppressed.  The  officers  in  command  failed  to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  disaflfection,  and  to  provide  for  the  coming 
danger.  They  thought  this  discbntent  only  the  ebullition  of  the 
restless  spirit  of  the  Indians,  and  despised  rather  than  feared  their 
hostility.  And  indeed  the  hostility  of  barbarous  tribes,  united  by 
no  common  purpose,  but  divided  by  nameless  quarrels,  seemed 
little  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who  had  just  wrested  an  empire  from 
France.  But  they  were  mistaken — ^the  crisis  only  needed  a  leader 
to  direct  it. 

Pontiac,  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  was  then  about  fifty 
years  old.  No  chief  of  the  American  Indians,  known  in  the  his- 
toric times,  has  been  so  richly  endowed  with  those  peculiar  qualities 
that  give  to  a  barbarian  warrior  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  He 
shared  indeed  all  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  people.  He 
possessed  all  their  vindictive  spirit  and  treacherous  dissimulation. 
He  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  great  world  in  which  he  was 
an  actor.  Yet  he  had  a  most  commanding  intellect;  he  was  capable 
of  the  noblest  magnanimity ;  he  was  imbued  with  the  lofl^iest  am- 
bition ;  and  he  possessed  a  power  of  combination  and  of  adaptation 
that  was  shared  by  none  of  his  race. 

He  alone  saw  the  full  force  of  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  his 
people.  He  had  been  the  fast  friend  of  the  French,  and  led  the 
warriors  of  the  wilderness  on  the  ill-fated  day  of  Braddock's  field. 
He  had  met,  first  of  the  chiefs,  the  English  at  Cuyahoga,  and  pro- 
tected their  perilous  march  to  Detroit.  He  had  shown  himself  as 
ready  to  ally  himself  to  the  English,  as  he  had  proved  himself 
faithful  to  the  French.  He  had,  nevertheless,  shared  all  the  resent- 
ment the  presence  of  the  English  inspired  among  his  people.  But, 
amid  the  general  discontent,  he  only  saw  the  true  danger,  and  he 
only  could  see  the  true  means  of  averting  it.  The  English  were 
relieved,  by  the  surrender  of  Canada,  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
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French,  and  would  inevitably  cruBh  the  red  man  in  their  resistless 
advance.  And  to  save  his  race,  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the 
French  power,  as  a  balance  to  the  English.  It  was  the  plan  of  a 
statesman.  It  only  failed  because  the  emissaries  of  the  French 
were  false. 

His  plans  were  matured,  and,  late  in  1762,  his  messengers  car* 
ried  the  bfack  wampum  and  the  red  tomahawk,  and  delivered  the 
message  of  the  great  Pontiac  to  the  villages  of  the  Ottawas,  Qjib- 
was,  Pottawattamies,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Menomonies,  Illinois,  Miamis, 
Shawanees,  Delawares,  Wyandots,  Senecas,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
South.  On  a  certain  day,  in  the  next  year,  said  the  messengers, 
all  the  tribes  are  to  rise,  sieze  all  the  English  posts,  and  then  im- 
mediately attack  the  whole  English  border. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1763,  the  council  of  all  the  tribes  was  held 
at  the  river  Ecorces.  There,  to  the  assembled  chiefs,  Pontiac  de* 
livered  a  speech,  full  of  eloquence  and  art  He  recounted  all  the 
injuries  of  the  Indians,  and  all  the  encroachments  of  the  English. 
He  portrayed  all  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  hated  race.  He 
unfolded  the  great  danger  of  their  supremacy.  He  presented  a 
belt  from  their  great  &ther  the  king.  He  indeed  had  been  asleep, 
but  now  he  was  awake,  and  was  coming  with  his  large  war  canoes, 
to  win  back  Canada  and  destroy  his  entsmies.  Yet  further,  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  faith.  An  Indian,  warned  in  a  dream,  had  gone  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  Master  of  Life,  on  a  high  mountain  of  dazzling 
brightness.  There  the  Great  Spirit  chid  him  for  the  degeneracy 
of  his  race,  and  sent  to  them  his  commands  to  drive  the  ^^  red 
dogs"  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  his  wild  hearers 
was  stirred.  The  chiefs  eagerly  accepted  the  war  belt,  and  then 
separated  to  prepare  for  the  coming  strife.  Later,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  dancing  the  calumet  with  the  unsuspecting  garrison,  the 
position  and  defenses  of  the  fort  were  narrowly  scanned,  and  the 
plan  of  attack  laid.    It  was  not  well  kept 

In  the  village  lived  an  Ojibwa  girl  of  great  beauty,  who  was 
attached  to  the  commandant,  Mtgor  Gladwin.  On  the  6th  of  May, 
she  earner  to  the  fort  to  bring  a  pair  of  elk  skin  moccasins  she  had 
made  for  him.  Her  face  was  sad,  and  she  lingered  long  in  the 
street  Her  demeanor  attracted  notice,  and  she  was  brought  to 
Gladwin.  She  was  long  silent,  but  at  length  she  revealed  the  plan 
of  the  morrow. 

Early  on  the  next  day  a  great  concourse  of  Indians  thronged 
around  the  fort  Soon  Pontiac,  with  sixty  of  his  warriors,  eaoh 
ctnying  his  gun,  shortened  for  tiie  purpose,  under  the  folds  of 
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blanket,  appeared  at  the  gate,  and  asked  to  hold  a  cotincil  with 
his  &ther  the  commandant.    The  gate  was  thrown  open  and  they 
were  admitted.    When  Pontiac  entered,  he  involnntarily  started 
back,  and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise.    He  saw  at  a  glance 
the  ruin  of  his  plan.    All  the  garrison  were  under  arms,  and  so 
posted  as  to  enclose  the  band.    They  passed  on  to  the  council 
house,  and  there  were  all  the  officers  ready  to  receive  them,  armed 
and  too  plainly  prepared  for  the  conflict.    The  chiefs  were  seated. 
Pontiac  arose  to  speak  with  the  wampum  belt  in  his  hand.     He 
professed  that  he  had  come  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  with  his  English  brothers,  and, 
though  conscious  that  he  was  detected,  he  raised  the  belt  and  was 
about  to  give  the  fatal  signal.    At  that  instant  Gladwin  waived  bis 
hand;  the  drums  beat,  the  officers  drew  their  swords,  the  soldiers 
presented  their  arms,  and  Pontiac  sat  down  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.     Gladwin  briefly  and  sternly  replied  that  he  should 
enjoy  his  friendship  as  long  as  he  merited  it,  and  should  be 
punished  as  soon  as  he  deserved  it;  and  the  chiefe,  enraged  «id 
mortified,  were  allowed  to  withdraw.    The  next  morning  Pontiac 
returned  with  three  only  of  his  chiefs;  they  were  admitted,  smoked 
the  peace  pipe,  and  renewed  their  hollow  pledges  of  friendship. 
On  the  next  again,  Pontiac,  with  a  great  multitude  of  his  warriors, 
appeared  at  the  gate  and  demanded  admittance.    He  was  told  that 
he  only  might  come  in.    He  replied  that  all  his  warriors  wished  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace.    Gladwin  replied  that  none  of  his  rabble 
should  enter  the  fort,  and  Pontiac  turned  away.  At  once  the  Indians 
fell  upon  and  murdered  the  few  English  who  were  without  the  fort 
Immediate  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege,  and  the  next 
day  the  attack  began.    Convinced,  however,  that  the  affair  was 
only  a  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  Gladwin,  through  a  Canadian, 
proposed  to  redress  any  grievances  the  Indians  had.    Pontiac 
dissembled,  and  asked  that  a  deputation  of  officers  might  be  sent 
to  treat  with  him.    Mtgor  Campbell  and  Lieutenant  McDougal, 
were  sent,  but  were  detained  as  prisoners.    The  Indians,  foiled  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort,  sat  down  before  it, 
and  commenced  a  regular  siege.    All  Pontiac's  skill  and  talent 
were  employed  in  governing  and  directing  the  motley  bands 
aroand  him.      The  Canadian  inhabitants    compliuned  that  his 
Indians  were  robbing  them  of  their  provisions.    Pontiac  claimed 
tbat  he  was  fighting  their  battles,  and  that  therefore  they  ought  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  army,  but  forbade  all  depredations 
upon  th^it  property.    To  provide  ibr  his  bands,  he  levied  a  fixed 
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eontribution  on  the  Canadians,  organized  a  commissariat,  and 
iasned  promissory  notes,  drawn  on  bark  of  the  papyrus  birch 
and  signed  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  for  the  payment  of  supplies, 
all  of  which  were  faithfully  redeemed. 

Meanwhile,  a  recruit  of  ninety-six  men  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  wfU9  advancing  under  Lieutenant  Cuyler  for  the  relief  of 
the  garrison,  though  in  ignorance  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed ;  and  one  of  the  two  schooners  was  sent  to  meet  it. 
Passing  down  the  river  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  canoes, 
with  the  unfortunate  Campbell  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  vessel. 
The  wind  sprang  up  and  soon  bore  it  beyond  their  reach.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  siege,  the  fleet  of  boats  was  seen  by  the 
garrison  ascending  the  river.  On  a  near  approach  they  were  seen 
filled  with  Indians.  One  of  the  crew  when  near  the  fort  escaped 
and  related  the  fate  of  the  convoy.  They  had  landed  below  on  the 
river  bank,  were  attacked  on  shore,  and  driven  to  their  boats; 
three  of  these  were  taken  with  their  crews;  two  escaped  with 
Onyler,  the  commander,  on  board,  who  returned  to  Niagara.  The 
prisoner  were  taken  above  the  fort  and  burned. 

Soon  after,  intelligence  reached  the  garrison  of  the  fate  of  the  posts 
around  the  lakes.  A  scalping  party  came  into  the  camp,  bringing 
with  them  Ensign  PauUy,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Sandusky.  On 
the  16th  of  May,  seven  Indians  appeared  at  the  gate  of  that  post  and 
•aked  to  speak  with  PauUy.  They  were  admitted ;  immediately 
Btezed  him,  and  the  garrison  was  massacred.  PauUy  was  brought 
to  Detroit  to  be  burned ;  but  was  sav^d  by  being  adopted  by  an 
Indian  woman,  and  afterward  escaped. 

Soon  after,  a  party  of  Pottawattamies  arrived  with  Ensign  Schlos- 
ter,  the  commandant  at  St  Josephs,  and  three  men.  They  were 
exchanged,  and  the  fate  of  that  garrison  revealed.  A  large  party 
of  Indians  collected  at  St.  Josephs  on  the  25th  of  May,  on  pretense 
of  finendship,  crowded  within  the  barracks,  and  then  suddenly 
massacred  the  garrison,  and  carried  their  prisoners  to  Detroit. 

The  news  soon  arrived  that  Ouiatenon  was  taken.  Ensign  Jen- 
tins  and  several  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners  by  stratagem,  on 
the  Ist  of  June ;  the  garrison  surrendered  on  promise  of  protection, 
and  were  sent  to  Fort  Chartres,  in  the  Illinois. 

Soon  after  it  was  reported  that  Fort  Miami  had  {iEtllen.  Ensign 
Holmes  was  decoyed  away  from  his  post  on  the  27th  of  May,  by 
an  Indian  girl,  on  the  pretense  of  visiting  a  sick  woman,  and  shot 
The  sergeant  came  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  firing,  and  waa 
taken ;  the  garrison  snrrendered  and  were  made  prisoners. 
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A  scalping  party  came  in  soon  after  from  Presqa'  Isle,  and 
reported  the  fate  of  that  post.  On  the  15th  of  Jane  an  attack  was 
made  hy  two  hundred  Indians,  on  that  fort.  The  garrison  retreated 
to  a  block  house,  on  which  the  Indians  began  an  immediate  and 
furious  assault.  A  breastwork  was  thrown  up,  from  which  they  then 
poured  a  constant  fire  upon  the  block  house.  Repeatedly  it  was 
on  fire,  and  the  indefatigable  garrison,  cut  off  from  water,  dug  a 
well  within  it  to  obtain  a  supply  sufficient  to  subdue  the  flames. 
Next  the  Indians  began  to  mine  the  block  house.  Against  this 
there  was  no  defense,  and  after  forty-eight  hours  of  desperate  fight- 
ing, the  garrison  surrendered,  and  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Detroit,  where  Ensign  Christie,  the  commandant,  escaped. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Mackinaw  was  brought  to  the  garrison 
by  Father  Junois,  a  Jesuit  priest.    A  large  band  of  Ottawas,  and 
another  of  Sacs,  were  encamped  near  the  fort.     On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  June,  a  delegation  came  to  the  gate  to  ask  the  offi- 
cers  and  soldiers  to  come  out  and  see  a  game  of  baggattaway 
played  on  the  plain  by  the  rival  tribes.     The  gates  were  thrown 
open,  the  soldiers  clustered  around  the  outside  of  the  walls,  min- 
gled with  a  large  number  of  Canadians,  and  among  them  a  multi- 
tude of  Indian  women,  closely  wrapped  in  blankets.    At  each  end 
of  the  ground  a  post  wals  erected ;  hundreds  of  players  with  bats 
thronged  the  plain,  each  apparently  intent  only  on  driving  the  ball 
to  the  post     Once  and  again,  as  if  in  the  heat  of  the  game,  the 
ball  was  driven  near  the  pickets,  and  the  players  crowded  after  it 
Suddenly  the  ball  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  within  the  fort,  and 
the  whole  multitude  thronged  after  it  through  the  gates.    Instantly 
the  war  whoop  was  raised,  the  warriors  snatched  their  tomahawks 
from  the  women,  who  carried  them  under  their  blankets.     In  a 
moment  the  garrison  were  overpowered,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  slain.     Captain  Etherington  and  the  remaining  men  were  car- 
ried away  prisoners,  some  of  whom  perished  at  the  hands  of  their 
captors,  a  few  of  them  were  ransomed. 

One  only  of  the  forest  garrisons  escaped,  by  the  good  conduct 
and  address  of  its  commandant.  Lieutenant  Qorell,  in  command 
of  Green  Bay,  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  conciliating  the  neigh- 
boring savages.  The  Menomonies  were  sharers  in  the  conspiracy, 
but  they  were  attached  to  Gorell,  and  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
work  assigned  them.  On  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Mackinaw,  Gorell 
called  a  council  of  their  chiefs,  told  them  he  was  going  thither  to 
punish  the  enemies  of  his  king,  and  offered  to  leave  the  fort  in  the 
meantime  in  their  care.    The  chiefs  were  divided.    The  warriors 
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were  waiting  to  strike  the  meditated  blow,  but  providentially  at 
this  juncture,  a  deputation  of  the  Dacatohs  appeared,  to  denounce 
the  vengeance  of  that  powerful  confederacy  against  the  enemies  of 
the  English.  The  Menomonies  laid  aside  their  hostile  designs. 
Gtorell  and  his  garrison  passed  down  the  bay,  and  along  the  lake  to 
Mackinaw,  under  their  escort,  ransomed  Etherington  and  twelve  of 
his  men,  and  passed  by  way  of  the  Lake  Huron  and  the  Ottawa 
river,  to  Montreal. 

The  beleaguered  garrison  at  Detroit  meanwhile  maintained  their 
stubborn  defense,  and  Pontiac  pressed  the  siege  with  a  boldness 
and  address  far  beyond  the  habit  of  Indian  warfare.  One  of  the 
vessels  had  been  sent  to  hasten  on  Cuyler*s  ill-fated  detachment. 
With  him  and  the  remains  of  his  crew  on  board,  it  was  now 
returning,  and  was  passing  by  night  up  the  river.  The  force  on 
board  was  concealed,  and  every  disposition  was  made  to  invite  an 
attack  from  the  Indians.  Late  at  night  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  canoes.  The  men  were  arranged  in  silence  for  the 
attack.  At  the  tap  of  a  hammer  on  the  mast,  a  volley  of  grape  and 
musketry  wi^  poured  upon  the  assailants,  and  they  were  dispersed 
and  driven  ashore.  The  vessel  landed  safely,  brought  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men,  and  a  supply  of  arms,  and  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  the  Peace  of  Paris  was  signed,  and  all  Canada  was  surrendered 
to  the  British  crown. 

The  Canadians,  craven,  treacherous  and  malignant,  who,  all  the 
while  under  pretense  of  neutrality,  were  inciting  the  Indians  to 
massacre,  and  amusing  them  with  fables  of  the  coming  of  the  great 
king,  were  now  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Now  again  they 
redoubled J^their  falsehoods.  The  armies  of  the  great  king  were 
even  then  ascending  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  insolent  English.  Pontiac,  weary  of  their 
neutrality,  called  a  council  of  their  principal  men  and  demanded 
their  aid.  He  had  been  fighting  their  battles ;  they  were  doing 
nothing  to  serve  their  king.  He  had  served  their  cause  faithfully ; 
they  had  been  unfaithful  to  him.  They  had  professed  to  be  his 
friends ;  yet  they  sought  to  make  a  profit  to  themselves  by  secretly 
aiding  the  English.  This  must  end.  If  they  were  English,  he 
was  their  enemy.  If  they  were  French,  here  was  the  war  belt  and 
hatchet.  The  Canadians  only  deepened  their  dissimulation.  Hating 
the  English  garrison,  they  still  sought  to  incite  the  Indians  to 
destroy  it.  Afraid  of  the  English  vengeance,  they  sought  to  avoid 
toy  share  in  the  work  of  blood.  And  concealing  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  they  produced  again  the  capitulation  of  Montreal.  The 
12 
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great  king  said  they  had  here  commanded  them  to  be  quiet  till  he 
came,  for  he  designed  to  punish  his  enemies  himself.  If  they  dis- 
obeyed him  in  this,  they  would  be  punished.  K  the  Indians  made 
war  on  them  for  their  obedience,  they  too  would  be  punished. 
Pontiac  was  not  thus  to  be  put  off.  They  must  be  his  enemies  w 
the  enemies  of  the  English ;  and  accordingly  a  band  of  trappers  and 
voyagers  took  up  the  hatchet  and  joined  the  hostile  tribes.  Rein- 
forced with  these,  the  Indians  made  an  assault,  and  their  allies 
sought  to  entrench  themselves  near  the  walls.  They  were  dislodged 
and  repulsed,  and  in  their  rage  at  the  defeat,  the  Indians  seized  and 
murdered  the  unfortunate  CampbelL  The  two  schooners  that  lay 
near  the  fort  meanwhile  annoyed  the  Indians,  and  they  determined 
to  bum  them.  Going  up  the  river,  they  constructed  a  raft  filled 
with  bark  and  sent  it  burning  down  the  current,  but  it  passed  the 
vessels.  Another  was  built,  but  it  too  passed  without  effect. 
Another,  so  large  as  to  sweep  the  river,  was  begun,  but  a  guard  of 
boats,  moored  above  the  vessels,  was  provided  &)t  their  defense,  and 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

In  July,  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men  under  Captain  Dalzell,  who,  on  his  arri- 
val,  insisted  on  making  an  immediate  attack  on  the  camp  of  Pontiac, 
to  disperse  the  Indians  and  raise  the  siege.  Oladwin  was  opposed 
to  the  measure,  but  yielded,  contrary  to  his  judgment,  to  the  solici- 
tations of  Dalzell.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on  the 
next  night,  but  the  plan  was  revealed  to  Pontiac  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Oanadians.  On  the  night  of  the  30tb  of  July,  a  detachment 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  vdth  two  barges  accompanying  themi 
under  the  command  of  Dalzell,  marched  to  the  attack.  Their  route 
was  along  the  river  bank,  between  the  water's  edge  and  a  row  of 
Canadian  houses  and  gardens.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  the  fort,  a 
creek,  known  since  that  night  as  Bloody  run,  passed  down  to  the 
river  through  a  deep  ravine.  Over  it  was  a  narrow  bridge,  on  the 
ridge  beyond  it  were  the  entrenchment  of  the  old  camp  of  the 
Indians,  piles  of  wood,  fences  and  houses.  Behind  these  the  whole 
force  of  the  Indians  was  posted.  As  the  advance  filed  over  the 
bridge,  they  were  assailed  by  a  volley  from  the  Indians,  and  recoiled* 
Again  they  charged  over  the  bridge  and  i^>  the  hill,  but  the  Indians 
gave  way  and  escaped  in  the  darkness.  Suddenly  they  appeared 
in  the  rear  with  an  intent  to  cut  the  detachment  off  from  the  fort ; 
a  retreat  was  immediately  ordered.  Th$  Indians  ooeupied  a  row 
of  houses  and  fences  along  the  line  of  their  maschi  and  fiom  these 
they  poured  a  continual  and  destraotive  fire  upon  the  eentre  and 
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rear  of  ihe  army.  They  were  thus  thrown  into  disorder  and 
retreated  in  confusion  along  the  river  bank,  until  Major  Rogers, 
with  a  party  of  provincials,  took  possession  of  a  Canadian  house, 
from  which  he  attacked  the  pursuers  and  checked  the  pursuit. 
Captain  Grant  then  secured  another  position  below,  a  line  of  com- 
munication with  the  fort  was  formed,  and  the  retreat  of  the  detach- 
ment thus  protected.  Rogers  and  his  party  were  brought  oS  under 
a  fire  from  the  boats,  and  at  length,  after  six  houi*s  fighting,  the 
whole  party  reached  the  fort.  The  loss  of  the  English  on  this  dis- 
astrous night  was  fifty-nine,  including  the  commander  Dalzcll ;  the 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  elated  by  their  victory ;  messages  were 
sent  out)  fresh  warriors  came  in,  and  the  siege  was  pressed  with 
renewed  vigor.  One  of  the  schooners  meanwhile  had  gone  to 
Niagara.  On  her  return,  some  Iroquois  were  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  conveyed  to  the  Indians  the  information  that  she 
was  manned  by  only  ten  men.  A  large  band  of  Indians  in  canoes 
collected  and  surrounded  the  vessel.  They  had  approached  close 
to  the  vessel  in  the  darkness  before  they  were  discovered, 
and  climbing  up  the  vessel's  side,  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the 
crew,  in  disregard  of  the  musketry  that  was  poured  upon  them. 
The  captain  was  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  were  wounded,  and 
the  assailants  began  to  crowd  the  deck,  when  Lieutenant  Jacobs 
ordered  the  men  to  fire  the  magazine  and  blow  up  the  ship.  The 
Indians  heard  the  order  and  instantly  leaped  overboard  and  swam 
in  every  direction  to  escape  the  threatened  explosion,  and  the  ves- 
sel sidled  up  the  river  to  Detroit. 

Thus  the  siege  wore  on  from  May  to  October,  pressed  with  a 
pertinacity  and  vigor  unknown  to  the  wars  of  the  Indians.  At 
length  the  news  reached  the  Indians  that  a  great  reinforcement 
was  coming  up  the  lake,  under  Major  Wilkins,  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rison,  and  some  of  the  bands,  in  despair  and  in  fear,  abandoned  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Pontiac  and  his  band  remained  and 
kept  up  the  siege.  At  length,  on  the  80th  of  October,  he  received 
a  letter  from  Neyon,  commandant  at  the  Illinois.  That  officer  had 
been  compelled  to  reveal  the  truth  to  the  confiding  savage.  France 
—it  ran — ^had  been  conquered,  and  Canada  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  English.  There  was  no  truth  in  any  rumors  of  French  assist- 
ance to  him,  or  of  French  efforts  to  retake  New  France.  He 
ought,  therefore,  to  make  peace  with  the  English,  the  true  masters 
of  the  country,  to  secure  himself  against  their  vengeance.  The 
great  chieftain  was  confounded.  His  grand  scheme  was  at  an  end ; 
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he  had  beea  moat  cruelly  deceived  by  the  faithless  French,  for 
whom  he  had  risked  all,  and  suffered  so  much,  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  English  vengeance  would  fall  on  him  and  his  scat- 
tered bands.  Sullenly  and  sadly,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  with 
a  menace  to  the  English  that  he  would  return  in  the  spring,  he 
passed  down  the  river  to  the  Maumee,  to  prepare  for  a  new 
campaign. 

Along  the  borders,  meanwhile,  the  war  was  raging  with  most 
savage  brutality.  The  plan  of  the  year  was  there  faithfully  carried 
out.  Suddenly  the  English  traders,  among  all  the  tribes,  were 
massacred;   and  all  the  forts  were  attacked. 

Le  Boeuf  was  surrounded,  on  the  18th  of  May,  by  a  great  multitude 
of  Indians.  After  a  furious  attack,  the  block  house  was  fired  by 
night,  and  while  they  were  waiting  to  murder  the  inmates,  as  they 
escaped  from  the  flames.  Ensign  Price,  and  his  seven  remaining  men, 
escaped  unperceived  to  the  forest,  and,  after  enduring  great  hard- 
ships, reached  Port  Pitt.  Passing  by  Venango,  they  found  that 
place  in  ruins,  and  the  garrison  slaughtered.  Long  after,  its  fate 
was  revealed  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  A  large  party  of  Senecas 
gained  entrance,  on  pretense  of  friendship,  massacred  the  garrison, 
and  tortured  the  commandant,  Lieut.  Gordon,  for  several  nights, 
over  a  slow  tire,  and  then  burned  the  fort. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  bands  of  Indians,  flushed  with  their  victories, 
appeared  before  Fort  Pitt,  and  after  prowling  around,  scalping  strag- 
glers, and  firing  on  the  garrison,  a  delegation  of  their  chiefe  appeared 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  They  were  friends  of  the 
English,  and  they  wanted  to  give  them  good  advice.  Six  great 
nations  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English;  numerous 
bands  were  now  comiiig  to  scalp  them.  They  ought  to  leave  the  post 
and  go  to  the  settlements,  where  they  would  be  safe.  Kthey  went 
now  they  would  protect  them.  If  they  waited  till  their  enemies  came, 
nothing  could  save  them.  Captain  Ecuyer  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
outdone  in  politeness  by  his  tawny  friends.  "He  was  very  well  off 
in  his  fort,  and  meant  to  stay  there.  But  they  ought  to  take  care 
of  their  women  and  children.  There  was  a  great  army  of  six 
thousand  coming  to  Port  Pitt.  There  was  an  army  of  three  thou- 
sand going  up  the  lakes.  There  was  another,  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  Cherokees,  coming  from  the  south.  He  wished  them  to 
hide,  for  he  did  not  want  them  to  get  hurt.  But  he  hoped  they 
would  not  tell  the  hostile  Indians,  lest  they  might  escape.  The 
chiefe  were  beaten  at  their  own  game,  the  shadows  of  Ecuyer's 
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three  armies  frightened  thezo,  they  abandoned  the  fort  and  fled 
down  the  river. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  the  Indians  again  appeared  in  considerable 
force  around  Fort  Pitt  Shinghis,  Turtle's  Heart,  and  some  other 
(^efs  appeared,  and  were  admitted  to  a  confierence.  They  bitterly 
recounted  the  wrongs  the  English  had  inflicted  upon  their  people. 
They  recited  a  message  they  had  received  from  the  great  Pontiac. 
His  bands  were  coming  to  strike  the  English  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio.  If  they  would  go  home  to  their  wives  and  children  they 
would  be  safe.  If  they  would  not  they  would  be  in  danger, 
Bcnyer  told  them  he  had  warriors  and  arms  enough  to  defend  him- 
self three  years  against  all  the  Indians  in  the  woods.  That  was 
his  home,  and  if  they  came  about  it,  he  would  fire  bagfuUs  of 
ballets  at  them.  They  had  better  go  home,  for  he  did  not  want 
to  hurt  them. 

The  Indians  then,  disappointed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
fort  by  stratagem,  commenced  a  general  attack.  On  the  next  night, 
they  crawled  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  dug  holes  with 
their  knives  in  the  bank,  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison.  From  these  a  constant  fire  for  many  days  was  poured 
upon  the  fort,  and  it  was  often  on  fire  fix)m  their  arrows.  A  striking 
picture  of  the  siege  is  furnished  in  the  statement  of  one  who  was 
present. 

"  I  tell  you  we  had  awful  times  when  Port  Pitt  was  closely  be- 
sieged by  the  Indians.  You  see  the  yellow  skins  lay  so  close  along 
the  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  that  we  could  not  get  a  shot  8t 
them,  and  we  dare  not  venture  outside.  Any  one  who  showed 
himself  upon  the  rampart  was  sure  to  be  a  mark  for  an  arrow  or 
bullet.  Yet  even  then  they  did  not  get  off  always  scot  free.  Some 
of  our  fellow;s  were  more  than  a  match  for  ihem  in  every  way. 
One  day  *  Brown  Bill'  procured  some  old  clothes  and  straw,  and 
stuffed  a  paddy  with  the  greatest  care.  !N'one  of  us  could  tell  what 
was  in  the  wind,  and  his  only  answer  was  that  he  was  reinforcing 
the  garrison.  At  night  he  told  one  of  us  to  lift  it  up  slowly  above 
the  stockade  and  pull  it  down  quickly  whenever  it  was  fired  at. 
He  then  took  his  station  a  few  feet  from  it,  and  when  his  eye  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness,  directed  us  to  raise  it  up.  We 
ndsed  it  slowly,  and  a  bullet  passed  through  it,  but  instantly  Bill, 
who  could  fire  at  a  flash,  put  a  bullet  through  the  Indian's  head. 
We  all  laughed  at  the  result,  which  made  Bill  tremendously  angry. 
'  If  you  had  held  your  jaw,'  said  he,  *  the  paddy  might  have  done 
some  time  again ;  now  it  is  of  no  use,  they  will  smell  the  rat.'    At 
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last  we  became  weary  of  being  cooped  up,  and  the  officers  began 
to  fear  that  Bill,  and  some  other  kindred  spirits,  would  carry  out 
some  mad  scheme,  to  their  own  undoing.  "Who  first  planned  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  I  do  not  know,  but  the  following  plan 
relieyed  us  from  our  close  blockade,  and  chased  the  Indians  from 
the  bank  of  the  river,  the  position  which  most  annoyed  us.  We 
built  upon  rollers  a  large  flat  boat,  with  high  sides ;  the  rowers 
were  secured,  and  port-holes  bored  all  around.  When  finished  and 
ready,  we  rolled  it  into  the  Monongahela,  and  anchored  it  in  such 
a  position  that  we  could  fire  up  the  Allegheny.  The  Indians  were 
astonished ;  they  were  afraid  to  attack  either  the  boat  or  the  fort^ 
which  would  have  placed  them  between  two  fires.  We  raked  them 
from  the  boat  along  the  river  bank ;  they  set  up  the  most  diabolical 
yell  I  ever  heard,  retired  up  stream,  and  never  again  ventured  so 
close  to  us  in  daylight." 

About  the  1st  of  August,  a  rumor  reached  them  that  an  army  was 
coming  to  relieve  the  fort;  the  assailants  abandoned  the  siege,  to 
the  great  relief  of  the  garrison,  and  penetrated  further  to  the  east. 
Meanwhile  the  most  terrible  border  war  known  to  our  history,  was 
raging  along  the  whole  line  of  the  western  frontier.  The  western 
frontier  was  then  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.  Cabins, 
clearings,  hamlets,  even  villages,  were  scattered  through  the  forest 
west  of  that  border,  but  a  fixed  population  had  not  passed  beyond 
it.  Along  that  whole  line  from  Albany  to  Carolina,  the  border  was 
attacked  about  the  beginning  of.  harvest.  Everywhere  were  expe* 
rienced  the  same  horrible  cruelties  of  savage  warfare;  the  sudden 
surprise,  the  massacre,  the  scalping,  the  burning;  everywhere  were 
the  ashes  of  cabins,  mingled  with  the  charred  bones  of  their  tenants; 
everywhere  the  ripe  harvest  stood  without  a  reaper.  Twenty 
thousand  people  in  Virginia  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
borders  of  that  province  were  protected  by  a  line  of  stockade  forts, 
and  to  these  the  inhabitants  fled  for  protection.  A  thousand  men 
were  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  Major  Lewis  and  Col. 
Stephen.  That  force  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  borderers  who 
volunteered  to  protect  their  homes.  The  tide  of  savage  war  was 
stayed;  the  Indians  could  not  stand  their  ground  against  the  bor- 
der riflemen,  and  security  for  the  Vir^nia  frontier  was  at  length 
obtained  by  the  prompt  measures  of  her  government,  and  the 
bravery  of  her  citizen  soldiery.  The  people  of  the  Pennsylvania 
frontier  were  unprotected,  and  they  were  compelled  to  crowd  into 
the  towns  in  the  interior  for  "safety,  and,  stripped  of  everything 
they  possessed,  were  obliged  to  subsist  as  they  best  could  in  huts 
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and  tents  on  the  chanties  of  the  people.  The  colonial  government 
was  divided  by  faction ;  its  leaders  were  inimical  to  the  borderers, 
and,  to  its  everlasting  dishonor,  refused  to  famish  the  many 
adequate  protection,  and  left  the  defense  of  tiie  frontier  to  those 
who  had  lost  bH  by  its  desolation. 

General  Amherst  was  employed  in  the  meantime  in  providing 
measures  of  defense.  The  colonial  establishment  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  French  wat,  and  further  weakened  by  the 
removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Of  the  regiments  that  remained,  reduced  in  numbers  and  weakened 
by  disease,  a  small  force  was  with  difficulty  collected  and  equipped 
for  the  service.  All  that  could  be  immediately  done  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  the  posts.  The  fort  of  Niagara  had  been 
besieged  by  a  band  of  Senecas,  and  the  first  step  was  to  send  suffi« 
cient  reinforcements  to  that  important  post.  The  next  was  to  send 
a  reinforcement  under  Dalzell  to  Detroit. 

The  garrison  at  Fort  Pitt  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men,  beside  more  than  two  hundred  women  and  children  who 
had  taken  refuge  within  it.  The  supply  of  provisions  was  too 
small  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  it  was  necessary  to  afford  it 
immediate  relief.  Orders  were,  therefore,  sent  to  Col.  Bouquet,  at 
Philadelphia,  to  organize  an  expedition  without  delay,  for  the  relief 
of  that  important  post. 

Col.  Henry  Bouquet  was  a  native  of  Switzerland,  of  the  canton 
of  Berne.  He  first  held  a  commission  in  the  army  of  Sardinia,  and 
afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  When  the 
corps  of  Boyal  Americans  was  organized  in  the  French  war,  he 
entered  the  English  service  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  that  regiment. 
la  the  provinces,  great  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  bravery  and 
skill.  As  a  military  man  he  was  distinguished  for  activity  of  mind, 
a  great  facility  of  resource,  and  an  unusual  power  of  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  And  these 
qualities  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  practice  of  the 
new  and  often  perplexing  tactics  of  Indian  warfare. 

With  much  difficulty.  Colonel  Bouquet  collected  of  the  remains 
of  the  fortynsecond  and  seventy-seventh  regiments,  a  forcQ  of  about 
five  hundred  men ;  brave,  indeed,  but  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
Q&used  to  savage  warfare.  Sixty  of  these  were  so  weak,  that  they 
were  conveyed  in  baggage  wagons,  only  for  the  relief  of  the  garri- 
son. Orders  were  dispatched  to  collect  stores  and  provisions  on 
the  frontier,  but  when  Bouquet  reached  Carlisle,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
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uo  provisions  had  been*  collected.  The  whole  settlement  waa  in  a 
panic.  The  country  was  deserted,  and  the  wretched  and  famishing 
people  had  crowded  into  the  town  for  protection.  Instead  of 
receiving  supplies  from  them,  Bouquet  was  obliged  to  share  with 
them  his  own  scanty  stores.  Eighteen  days  were  spent  in  collect- 
ing stores  and  means  of  transportation,  and  the  army  commenced  its 
perilous  march  with  the  worst  forebodings  of  the  people,  through  the 
wilderness.  The  route  lay  through  an  unbroken  forest  for  two 
hundred  miles,  infested  with  savages  far  more  numerous  and 
more  determined  than  those  that  destroyed  the  ill-fated  army  of 
Eraddock.  The  army  of  Bouquet  was  less  than  those  that  fell  on 
that  bloody  day,  and  the  people  of  the  border,  without  hope  of 
success,  only  waited  for  the  defeat  of  the  army  to  desert  the 
country  and  fly  beyond  the  Susquehanna. 

The  army  pursued  the  route  opened  by  General  Forbes,  five  years 
before,  and  on  their  march,  relieved  Forts  Bedford  and  Ligonier, 
both  beleaguered  by  the  Indians.  Less  than  a  day's  march  west  of 
Ligonier,  by  the  dangerous  defile  of  Turtle  creek,  Bouquet  deter- 
mined to  march  to  Bushy  run,  and  rest  there  until  night,  and  then 
pass  Turtle  creek  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  When  within  half  a 
mile  of  Busby  run,  the  army  was  suddenly  attacked  in  front;  a  charge 
was  made  and  the  enemy  dispersed.  Instantly  the  attack  was  renewed 
in  the  rear,  and  again  the  assailants  were  beaten  off.  Again  and  again 
the  attack  was  made,  and  the  Indians  were  driven  back,  only  to 
renew  their  assault.  Sheltered  behind  trees,  the  Indians  poured  a 
constant  fire  upon  the  army  on  all  sides,  and  were  so  disposed  as 
to  assault  the  line  the  moment  it  wavered.  To  receive  them,  the 
ti^oops  were  disposed  in  a  circle  around  their  baggage,  exposed 
indeed  to  the  constant  fire  of  an  invisible  foe,  but  maintained  their 
position  with  the  steady  valor  of  disciplined  troops.  Thus  the 
contest  raged  for  seven  hours,  darkness  suspended  hostilities,  and 
the  troops  maintained  their  position  and  lay  on  their  arms  during 
the  night.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  the  attack  was  renewed  with 
great  fury,  and  continued  without  intermission  until  nearly  noon. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  army  to  move,  and  equally  impossible  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  enemy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  prospect  before  the  troops,  than  that  of  gradually  melting 
away  under  the  fire  of  an  invisible  foe.  The  genius  of  Bouquet 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Two  companies  were  ordered  to  fall 
within  the  circle  and  march  backward,  as  if  commencing  the 
retreat;  two  other  companies  were  detailed  to  lie  in  ambuscade  in 
advance  of  the  army.     The  thin  line  of  troops  took  possession  of 
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the  deserted  space,  and  were  drawn  nearer  to  the  centre.  These 
moyements  were  mistaken  by  the  Indians  for  a  retreat,  and  made 
a  furious  assault  on  the  line.  The  two  companies  that  had  been 
ordered  to  the  rear,  suddenly  wheeled  and  poured  a  volley  on 
them  in  flank,  and  then  charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Indians  were  completely  surprised  and  fled  in  disorder  before  them. 
Suddenly  the  ambuscade  arose  and  poured  their  fire  upon  the 
crowd  of  savages,  and  joined  the  pursuit.  The  route  was  complete, 
and  the  remaining  savages  abandoned  their  positions  and  fled. 
About  sixty  Indians  were  slain.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  privates 
and  eight  officers  of  the  army  were  killed,  and  a  great  number 
wounded. 

After  the  battle,  the  army  marched  without  interruption  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Fort  Pitt,  relieved  the  garrison  and  supplied  the  post 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provision,  and  thus  secured  it  against 
the  danger  of  a  siege,  or  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

The  campaign  had  been  disastrous  to  the  English,  but  it  was 
fatal  to  the  plans  of  Pontiac.  Detroit  had  resisted  his  utmost 
efforts  to  surprise  or  reduce  it,  and  was  now  in  a  posture  for  suc- 
cessful defense.  All  hope  of  any  co-operation  was  at  an  end.  The 
battle  of  Bushy  run  and  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  closed  the  campaign, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  scalping  parties,  on  the  frontier  and  so 
disheartened  the  Indians  that  they  abandoned  their  towns  to  escape 
the  vengeance  of  the  white  men,  and  retired  to  the  Muskingum. 
All  these  circumstances  co-operated  to  break  the  hostile  confederacy 
and  dispose  the  tribes  to  peace ;  and  this  disposition  was  furthered 
by  a  proclamation,  authorized  by  the  government  and  issued  for 
the  purpose,  quieting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the  Indians.  It 
contained  the  following  prohibitions  and  restrictions : 

^^  And,  whereas,  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our 
interest  and  the  security  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or 
tribes  of  Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under 
our  protection,  should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  such  parts  of  our  dominions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been 
ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them, 
as  their  hunting  grounds;  we  do,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  no 
Qovemor  or  Commander-in-chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec, 
East  Florida,  or  West  Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretense 
whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  any  patents  for  lands 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  respective  governments,  as  described  in 
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their  commissions ;  as,  also,  that  no  Governor  or  Commander-in* 
chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations  in  America,  do  presume 
for  the  present,  and  until  our  further  pleasure  be  known,  to  grant 
warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads 
or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
from  the  west  or  north-west ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which, 
not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  as  aforesaid,  are 
reserved  to  the  said  Indians  or  any  of  them. 

"  And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure, 
for  the  present,  ss  aforesaid,  to  reserve  under  our  sovereignty,  pro- 
tection, and  dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land 
and  territories  not  included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new 
governments,  or  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying 
to  the  westward  of  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea 
from  the  west  and  north-west  as  aforesaid ;  and  we  do  hereby  strictly 
forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasure,  all  our  loving  subjects  from 
making  any  purchases  or  settlements  whatever,  or  taking  possession 
of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without  our  special  leave  and 
license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

"  And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  what- 
ever, who  have  either  willfally  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves 
upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon  any 
other  lands,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us, 
a^e  still  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  as  aforesaid,  forthtvith  to 
remove  themselves  from  such  settlements. 

"  And,  whereas,  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed 
in  purchasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our 
interests,  and  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians ;   in  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the 
end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  justice  and  determined 
resolution  to^  remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent,  we  do,  with 
the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  strictly  enjoin  and  require  that  no 
private  person  dd  presume  to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said 
Indians,  of  any  lands  reserved  to  the  said  Indians,  within  those 
parts  of  our  colonies  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow  settle- 
ment ;  but  thatj  if  at  any  time,  any  of  the  said  Indians  should  be 
inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  the  same  shall  be  purchased 
only  for"  us,  in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  or  assembly  of 
the  said  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  our  colony,  respectively,  within  which  they 
shall  lie :  and  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits  of  any  propri- 
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etariesy  conformable  to  sach  directions  and  instructions  as  we  or 
they  shall  Hunk  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose :  and  we  do,  by  the 
advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with 
the  said  Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  subjects  whatever : 
Provided^  That  every  person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  said 
Indians,  do  take  out  a  license,  for  carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the 
Governor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  any  of  our  colonies,  respec- 
tively, where  such  person  shall  reside ;  and  also  give  security  to 
observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall  at  any  time  think  fit,  by 
ooiBelves  or  commissaries  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose,  to 
direct  and  appoint  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  trade ;  and  we  do 
hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the  Qovemors  and  Com- 
manders-in-chief of  all  our  colonies,  respectively,  as  well  those 
nnder  our  immediate  government  as  those  under  the  government 
and  direction  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  such  Ucenses  without  fee 
or  reward,  taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition  that 
such  license  shall  be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited,  in  case  the 
person  to  whom  the  same  is  granted  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
observe  such  regulations  as  we  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe  as 
aforesaid." 

The  war.was  nevertheless  resumed  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Pontiac  again  laid  siege  to  Detroit,  and  the  English  border 
was  again  attacked  with  great  fury.  To  protect  the  settlements, 
and  to  chastise  the  Indians,  General  Gage,  now  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  colonies,  resolyed  ta  cany  the  war  into  their  own 
country.  For  this  purpose  two  expeditions  wefe  organized.  CoL 
Bradstreet  was  ordered  to  lead  an  army  against  the  Indians  of 
the  lakes,  and  Col.  Bouquet  to  proceed  with  an  army  against  the 
Indians  of  the  Ohio. 

Col.  Bradstreet  collected  a  force  of  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
arrived  at  Niagara  early  in  July.  There  he  met  a  great  concourse 
of  the  Indians  of  the  lakes,  who  had  come  to  treat  for  peace.  8ir 
William  Johnson  had  availed  himself  of  his  influence  over  the 
Indians,  to  dispose  them  for  peace.  In  the  past  year  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  conferences,  promises,  and  presents,  in  preventing  the. 
greater  portion  of  the  Iroquois  fr^m  joining  the  confederacy,  and 
thus  secured  the  frontiers  of  New  Tork  from  the  horrors  of  savage 
war.  During  the  winter  his  messengers  had  visited  all  the  tribes, 
warned  them  of  their  danger,  and  invited  them  to  come  to  Niag- 
ara, and  treat  with  him  for  peaee.  The  representatives  of  the 
Menomonies^  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  Mississaguas,  Canawagas,  Wyaur* 
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dotfiy  Iroquois,  Sacs,  Foxes,  Winneba^oes,  Osages,  and  other 
tribes  were  preseut,  and  with  them,  after  much  delay,  treaties  were 
made,  and  a  peace  concluded.  This  done,  Bradstreet  embarked 
his  army  at  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and  landed  oa 
the  12th  at  Presqu'  Isle.  There  he  met  a  band  of  Shawanees  and 
Delawares,  who  pretended  they  had  come  to  treat  for  peace.  In 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  and  of  the  wrath  of  his 
Indian  allies,  Bradstreet  allowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  their  pro- 
fessions, concluded  a  peace  with  them  on  condition  that  they  would 
deliver  up  their  prisoners  at  Sandilsky  within  twenty-five  days,  and 
dispatched  a  message  to  Bouquet  to  direct  him  to  abandon  his  ex- 
pedition, on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  closed.  Thence  the  army 
proceeded  along  the  lake  to  Sandusky.  There  again  a  deputation 
of  Ottawas,  Wyandots,  and  Miamis  met  them  to  ask  a  suspension 
of  hostilities,  on  the  promise  that  they  would  meet  them  at  Detroit 
and  conclude  a  peace.  The  easy  credulity  of  Bradstreet  was  again 
imposed  on,  and  they  were  dismissed  with  the  assurance  that  they 
should  not  be  molested. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  the  army  reached  Detroit,  relieved  the 
garrison,  that  had  been  confined  to  their  ramparts  for  more  than 
fifteen  months,  and  dispersed  the  Indians  that  yet  lay  around  the 
fort.  Pontiac  was  gone,  and  the  tribes  of  that  region  were  invited 
to  treat  for  peace.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  Pottawat- 
tamies,  Miamis,  Sacs,  and  Wyandots,  appeared  at  the  council.  A 
treaty  was  made.  The  Indians  pledged  themselves  to  give  up 
their  prisoners ;  to  relinquish  the  title  to  the  English  posts  and  the 
territory  around  them  for  the  distance  of  a  cannon  shot;  to  give 
up  all  the  murderers  of  white  men,  to  be  tried  by  English  law; 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  government,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Peace  with  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  being  thus  secured,  Bradstreet 
returned  to  Sandusky,  to  meet  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees,  with 
their  prisoners.  At  length  he  discovered  he  was  duped.  No  del- 
egations appeared.  He  learned  that  the  war  had  still  raged  along 
the  frontier,  regardless  of  their  promises  to  him.  A  message  was 
received  from  Gage,  annulling  his  treaties  with  the  Ohio  Indians, 
and  ordering  him  immediately  to  attack  their  towns.  Greatly 
exasperated  and  mortified  at  the  deception  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  him,  and  at  the  rebuke  his  misconduct  had  merited,  and  em- 
barrassed by  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
the  discontent  of  his  troops,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  abandoned  his 
expedition,  and  returned  to  Niagara. 
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CoL  Bonqnet  inarched  from  Carlisle  on  the  5th  of  August,  with 
fiye  hundred  regulars,  the  most  of  whom  had  fought  at  Bushy  run, 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  ahout  a  thousand  volunteers  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia.  At  Fort  Loudon  he  was  met  hy  a  dispatch 
from  Bradstreet,  advising  him  that  peace  was  concluded  with  the 
Indians,  and  that  his  advance  was  unnecessarjr.  Bouquet  saw 
tiirough  the  deception  that  had  heen  practiced  on  Bradstreet,  and 
continued  his  march  to  Fort  Pitt^  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  of 
September.  There  a  delegation  of  chiefs  met  him  with  the  same 
pretenses  that  had  so  completely  deceived  Bradstreet.  Bouquet 
promptly  arrested  them  as  spies,  and  sent  one  of  them  back  with  a 
message  to  the  tribes,  charging  them  with  their  faithlessness,  and 
threatening  to  put  to  death  their  chiefs,  unless  they  would  abandon 
their  hostility,  and  allow  his  messengers  to  pass  safely  through  their 
countiy  to  Detroit.  The  message  was  carried  to  the  tribes  on  the 
Muskingum,  and  its  decisive  tone  convinced  them  that  it  was  their 
best  policy  to  seek  peace  to  avert  their  ruin.  On  the  Sd  of  Octo^ 
ber  the  army  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  marched  down  the  Ohio,  and  across 
to  the  Tuscarawas,  and  arrived  at  the  vicinity  of  Frederic  Post's  late 
missionary  station  on  the  15th.  There  preparations  were  made 
for  a  council.  The  representatives  of  the  Delawares,  Senecas,  and 
Shawanees  appeared  on  the  17th.  A  conference  was  held.  The 
chiefe  laid  the  blame  of  the  war  on  their  young  men,  and  the  west- 
em  tribes  asked  for  peace,  and  promised  to  surrender  their  pris- 
oners. Bouquet  replied  sternly,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  restrain 
their  young  men ;  that  they  had  treacherously  murdered  the  traders 
that  had  gone  among  them,  and  the  messengers  that  had  been  sent 
to  them ;  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements  to  Bradstreet; 
that  they  had  been  false  to  every  promise  they  had  made,  and  now 
he  would  trust  them  no  longer.  All  the  other  tribes  had  made 
peace ;  they  stood  alone,  and  it  was  easy  to  destroy  them.  If  they 
delivered  up  all  the  prisoners  in  their  hands  within  twelve  days, 
they  might  hope  for  peace ;  if  not,  they  might  expect  no  mercy. 
This  reply  completely  Humbled  the  savages.  They  judged  of  the 
temper  of  the  whites  from  the  haughty  tone  of  their  demands,  and 
in  fear  of  their  vengeance,  they  separated,  and  hastened  to  collect 
tiieir  captives. 

On  the  25th  the  army  proceeded  down  the  river  to  the  junction 
of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  the  White  Woman,  and  there  made  pre- 
parations for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners.  There  they  remained 
until  the  18th  of  N^ovember;  from  day  to  day  prisoners — ^men, 
women,  and  children — ^were  brought  in,  and  delivered  up  to  their 
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friends.  Strong  attachments  in  many  cases  had  grown  np  between 
the  savages  and  their  captives ;  they  surrendered  them  with  great 
reluctance,  some  even  with  tears.  Every  attention  they  could  desire 
^was  paid  to  them ;  presents  were  bestowed  upon  them,  and  some 
of  the  Indians  followed  the  objects  of  their  attachment  to  Fort  Pitt^ 
and  even  to  the  settlements.  Two  hundred  and  six  prisoners  were 
recovered.  One  hundred  more  remained,  who  were  given  up  by  the 
Shawanees  in  the  next  year.  After  the  Indians  had  complied 
with  his  requisitions,  Bouquet  relaxed  his  reserve,  held  a  council 
with  the  chiefs,  received  from  them  assurance  that  they  would 
give  up  all  prisoners  that  could  be  found,  and  that  they  would  meet 
Sir  William  Johnson  in  council  in  the  spring,  to  make  a  definite 
treaty  of  peace,  and  took  from  them  six'  hostages  for  the  due  per- 
fbimance  of  their  agreement. 

Every  thing  being  then  arranged  with  the  Indians,  the  army 
broke  up  its  encampment  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  reached 
Fort  Pitt  on  the  28th.  From  that  place  the  volunteers  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  Col.  Bouquet  with  his  troops  marched  to  Phila- 
delphia,  where  he  arrived  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

The  promise  the  Indians  made  to  Bouquet  was  &ithful]y  kept 
The  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  west  met  Sir  William 
Johnson  early  in  the  next  spring,  at  the  German  Flats,  and  made 
a  treaty  of  peace.  A  tract  of  land  within  the  Indian  territory  was 
ceded  for  the  benefit  of  the  traders  who  had  suffered  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  the  Indians  proposed  to  fix  a  definite  boun- 
dary along  the  Allegheny  river,  beyond  which  the  white  men 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go.  But  Johnson  excused  himself  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  power  from  acceding  to  the  demand,  and 
thus  the  great  subject  of  controversy  remained  unsettled. 

With  the  returning  representatives  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawa^ 
nees,  George  Groghan,  the  commissioner  of  Sir  WiUiam  Johnson, 
went  to  the  west  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  French  inhabitants, 
to  secure  if  possible  their  adhesion  to  the  English  interest,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  Indian  war.  On  the  15th  of  Mayi 
Groghan  left  Fort  Pitt,  and  on  the  8th  of  June  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  and  carried  to  Vincennes.  His  journal  givef 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  French  and 
Indians  of  the  Illinois  at  that  period. 

"On  my  arrival  there,  I  found  a  village  of  about  wghty  or 
ninety  French  families  settled  on  the  east  side  of  this  river,  being 
one  of  the  finest  situations  that  cui  be  found.    The  ouuntjy  is 
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level  and  clear  and  the  soil  very  riob^  producing  wheat  and 
tobacco.    I  think  the  latter  preferable  to. that  of  Maryland  or 
'Virginia.     The  French  inhabitants  hereabouts,  are  an  idle,  lazy 
people,  a  parcel  of  renegadoes  from  Canada,  and   are   much 
iKTorse  than  the  Indians.    They  took  a  secret  pleasure  at  our 
xnisfortunes,  and  the  moment  we  arrived,  they  came  to  the  Indians, 
exchanging  trifles  for  their  valuable  plunder.     As  the  savages 
took  from  me  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  specie, 
the  French  traders  extorted  ten  half  Johannes  from  them  for  one 
poimd  of  vermilion.    Here  is  likewise  an  Indian  village  of  the 
Pyankeshaws,  who  were  much  displeased  with  the  party  that  took 
me,  telling  them  that  ^our  chiefs  and  your  chiefs  are  gone  to 
make  peace,  and  you  have  begun  a  war,  for  which  our  women 
and  children  will  have  reason    to  cry.'     From  this   post  the 
Indians  permitted  me  to  write  to  the  commander,  at  Fort  Chartres, 
but  would  not  suffer  me  to  write  to  any  body  else,  (this  I  appre- 
liend  was  a  precaution  of  the  French,  lest  their  villany  should  be 
perceived  too  soon,)  although  the  Indians  had  given  me  permission 
to  write  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  and  Fort  Pitt,  on  our  march,  before 
we  arrived  at  this  place.    But  immediately  after  our  arrival  they 
had  a  private  council  wi&  the  French,  in  which  the  Indians  urged, 
(as  they  afterward  informed  me,)  that  as  the  French  had  engaged 
them  in  so  bad  an  affair,  which  was  likely  to  bring  a  war  on  their 
nation,  they  now  expected  a  proof  of  their  promise  and  assistance. 
They  delivered  the  French  a  scalp  and  part  of  the  plunder,  and 
wanted  to  deliver  some  presents  to  the  Pyankeshaws ;  but  they 
refused  to  accept  of  any,  and  declared  they  would  not  be  concerned 
in  the  affair.    This  last  information  I  got  from  the  Pyankeshaws, 
as  I  had  been  well   acquainted  with  them  several  years  before 
this  time. 

^^Post  Vincent  is  a  place  of  great  consequence  for  trade,  being  a 
fine  hunting  country  all  along  the  Ouabache,  and  too  fi^r  &r  the 
Indians,  which  reside  hereabouts,  to  go  either  to  the  Illinois,  or 
elsewhere,  to  fetch  their'necessaries. 

"Jtoif  23d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  through  a  ^  fine 
meadow,  then  some  clear  woods;  in  the  afternoon  came  into  a 
very  large  bottom  on  the  Ouabache,  within  six  miles  of  Ouicatanon ; 
here  I  met  several  chie&  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes,  who 
spoke  to  their  young  men  who  had  taken  us,  and  reprimanded 
tiiem  severely  for  what  they  had  done  to  me,  after  which  they 
returned  with  us  to  their  village,  and  delivered  us  all  to  thdr 
chie&. 
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"  The  distance  from  Post  Vincent  to  Ouicatanon  is  t\ro  hundred 
and  ten  miles.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  Ouabache.  About 
fourteen  French  families  are  living  in  the  fort,  which  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  The  Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes  whose 
warriors  had  taken  us,  live  nigh  the  fort,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  where  they  have  two  villages;  and  the  Ouicatanons  have 
a  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  At  our  arrival  at  this 
post,  several  of  the  Wawcottonans,  (or  Ouicatanons)  with  whom  I 
had  been  formerly  acquainted,  came  to  visit  me,  and  seemed  greatly 
concerned  at  what  had  happened.  They  went  immediately  to  the 
Kickapoos  and  Musquattimes,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  us,  till  their  chiefs  should  arrive  from  the  Illinois,  where 
they  were  gone  to  meet  me  some  time  ago,  and  who  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  this  affikir,  and  said  the  French  had  spirited  up  this 
party  to  go  and  strike  us. 

"  The  French  have  a  great  influence  over  these  Indians,  and 
never  fail  in  telling  them  many  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's 
interest,  by  making  the  English  nation  odious  and  hateful  to  them. 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulties  in  removing  these  prejudices.  As 
these  Indians  are  a  weak,  foolish,  and  credulous  people,  they  arc 
easily  imposed  on  by  a  designing  people,  who  have  led  them  hith- 
erto as  they  pleased.  The  French  told  them  that  as  the  southern 
Indians  had  for  two  years  past  made  war  on  them,  it  must  have 
been  at  the  instigation  of  the  English,  who  are  a  bad  people.  How- 
ever I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  remove  their  prejudice,  and 
in  a  great  measure,  their  suspicions  against  the  English.  The 
country  hereabouts  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  being  open  and  clear 
for  many  miles ;  the  soil  very  rich  and  well  watered ;  all  plants 
have  a  quick  vegetation,  and  the  climate  very  temperate  through 
the  winter.  This  post  has  always  been  a  very  considerable  trading 
place.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  taken  in  this  country,  induced  the 
French  to  establish  this  post,  which  was  the  first  on  the  Ouabache, 
and  by  a  very  advantageous  trade  they  have  been  richly  recom- 
pensed for  their  labor. 

"  August  IsL  The  Twigtwee  village  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  a  river,  called  St.  Joseph.  This  river  where  it  falls  into  th« 
Miame  river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  place,  is  one  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  on  the  east  side  of  which  stands  a  stockade  fort, 
somewhat  ruinous. 

"  The  Indian  village  consists  of  about  forty  or  fifty  cabins,  besides 
nine  or  ten  French  houses,  a  runaway  colony  from  Detroit,  during 
the  late  Indian  war ;  they  were  concerned  in  it,  and  being  afraid 
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of  panishmeDty  came  to  this  post,  where  ever  Binoe  they  have 
spirited  op  the  Indians  against  the  English.  All  the  French 
lading  here  are  a  lazy,  indolent  people,  fond  of  breeding  mischief, 
anil  spiriting  np  the  Lxdians  against  the  English,  and  should  by  no 
means  be  suffered  to  remain  here.  The  country  is  pleasant,  the 
soil  rich  and  well  watered.  After  seyeral  conferences  with  these 
Indians,  and  their  delivering  me  up  all  the  English  prisoners  they 
had, 

"  On  the  6th  of  August  we  set  out  for  Detroit,  down  the  Miomes 
tiyer  in  a  canoe. 

*^  August  Uih,  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  which  is  a 
hnge  stockade,  inclosing  about  eighty  houses;  it  stands  close  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  bank,  commands  a  veiy  pleasant 
prospect  for  nine  miles  above,  and  nine  miles  below  the  fort ;  the 
country  is  thick  settled  with  French,  their  plantations  are  generally 
laid  out  about  three  or  four  acres  in  breadth  on  the  river,  and  eighty 
meres  in  depth ;  the  soil  is  good,  producing  plenty  of  grain.  All 
the  people  here  are  generally  poor  wretches,  and  consist  of  three 
or  four  hundred  French  families,  a  lazy,  idle  people,  depending 
chiefly  on  the  savages  for  their  subsistence ;  though  the  land,  with 
little  labor,  produces  plenty  of  grain,  they  scarcely  raise  as  much 
as  will  supply  their  wants,  in  imitation  of  the  Indians,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs  they  have  entirely  adopted,  and  cannot  subsist 
without  them.  The  men,  women,  and  children  speak  the  Indian 
tongue  perfectly  well.  In  the  last  Indian  war  the  most  part  of  the 
Trench  were  concerned  in  it,  (although  the  whole  settlement  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  majesty)  they  have, 
therefore,  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  English  clemency  in 
not  bringing  them  to  deserved  punishment  Before  the  late  Indian 
war  there  resided  three  nations  of  Indians  at  this  place :  the  Puta- 
watimes,  whose  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  one 
mile  below  the  fort;  the  Ottawas,  on  the  east  side,  about  three 
miles  above  the  fort;  and  the  Wyandotts,  whose  village  lies  on  the 
•"east  side,  about  two  miles  below  the  fort.  The  former  two  nations 
have  removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  latter  still  remain 
where  they  were,  uid  are  remarkable  for  their  good  sense  and 
hospitality.  They  have  a  particular  attachment  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by  their  priests,  having  taken  uncom- 
tnon  pains  to  instraet  them." 

There  were  six  settlements  of  the  French  on  the  east  of  the 
Mismsippi,  in  what  was  called  the  Illinois,  which,  though  not 
18 
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included  in  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  were  ceded  by  the  treatj 
of  Paris  to  Great  Britain.  They  were,  Cahokia,  at  the  mouth  of 
Cahokia  creek,  less  than  four  miles  below  the  site  of  St  Louis; 
St.  Philip,  forty-five  miles  below  Cahokia,  on  the  Mississippi; 
Kaskaskia,  on  Kaskaskia  river,  six  miles  from  its  mouth;  Fort 
Chartres,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  from  Kaskaskia,  on  the 
Mississippi ;  Prairie  du  Rocher,  near  Fort  Chartres ;  and  Yincennes, 
on  the  Wabash.  All  these  settlements  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Ange  de  Belle  Rive,  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres, 
subordinate  to  M.  D'Abadie,  at  New  Orleans,  who  was  director- 
general  and  civil  and  military  commandant  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  under  the  king.  It  was  known  that  Louisiana  east 
of  the  Mississippi  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English ;  it  was 
not  known  that  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  had  been  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  accordingly,  immediately  after  the  capitulation  of 
Canada  was  known  in  Louisiana,  movements  were  set  on  foot  to 
extend  the  settlements  and  power  of  France  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  most  important  of  these,  was  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis, 
On  the  16th  of  March,  1763,  after  the  cession  of  Western  Louisiana 
to  Spain,  D' Abadie  was  appointed  governor  of  Louisiana.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  on  the  29th  of  June,  at  Kew  Orleans,  he  granted 
to  Pierre  Ligeuste  Laclede,  and  his  associates,  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Louisiana  Fur  Company,"  a  charter  containing  "the  necessary 
powers  to  trade  with  the  Indians  of  Missouri,  and  those  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  above  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  the  river  St 
Peters,"  with  authority  to  establish  such  posts  as  they  might  think 
fit  in  furtherance  of  their  enterprise.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of 
August,  Laclede  with  his  party,  including  Auguste  and  Pieire 
Chouteau  in  his  family,  both  then  very  young,  left  New  Orleans, 
and  on  the  Sd  of  November,  reached  St.  Genevieve. 

At  that  period  there  were  only  two  settlements  of  the  French 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  post  of  Arkansas.  On  tbe 
present  site  of  New  Madrid,  a  trading  post  was  established  bb 
early,  according  to  tradition,  as  1740.  The  early  inhabitants,  were 
chiefly  hunters  and  traders ;  and,  from  the  great  number  of  bears 
in  that  region,  their  principal  occupation  was  the  chase  of  that 
animal,  and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  bear's  oil,  which  they 
collected  and  shipped,  by  the  Kaskaskia  traders,  to  New  Orleans. 
From  this  circumstance,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on 
a  bend  of  the  river,  it  was  named  in  keeping  with  French  Creole 
humor,  "L'Anse  d*  la  Qresse,"  (greasy  bend.)    On  a  beautiftl 
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plateau  of  alluvion,  consisting  of  some  five  thousand  acres,  and 
extending  some  three  miles  helow  the  present  town  of  that  name, 
the  old  village  of  St.  Genevieve  was  located.  It  was  settled 
as  an  agricultural  hamlet  about  1755,  but,  in  addition  to  its 
agricultural  advantages,  its  proximity  to  the  mines,  and  its  beau- 
tiful situation  on  the  Mississippi,  invited  settlers;  and  a  considera- 
ble accession  to  its  population  was  afterward  made  by  the  French, 
who  retired  beyond  the  Mississippi  immediately  after  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  to  avoid  the  rule  of  the  British. 

Laclede  found  the  position  of  St.  Genevieve  too  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  serve  his  purposes ;  no  house,  indeed,  in 
it  was  found  large  enough  to  accommodate  his  stores.  Having 
been  offered  by  the  commandant  the  use  of  the  store  at  Fort 
Chartres  for  that  purpose,  he  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  his 
party  spent  the  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  explored  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  chose  a  site  on  its  western  bank, 
eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  a  grove 
of  heavy  timber  skirting  the  river  bank,  and  behind  it,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  some  thirty  feet,  there  extended  a  beautiftil  expanse  of 
undulating  prairie.  Returning  to  Fort  Chartres,  he  collected  his 
party,  increased  by  some  families  from  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  and 
the  other  French  villages,  and,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1764, 
laoded  at  the  site  he  had  chosen,  took  formal  possession  of  it  in 
the  name  of  France,  and  laid  off  the  lines  of  a  town  which  he 
named  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of  Louis  XV.* 

The  position  of  the  new  town  was  inviting ;  the  French  of  the 
Illinois  were  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  cession  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and,  to  avoid  living  under  the  government  of  their  hereditary 
enemies,  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  remain  under  the  protection  of 
their  mother  country,  many  of  them  crossed  the  river  and  located 
themselves  at,  or  near  St.  Louis.  The  hamlets  of  Vide  Poche,  or 
Carondelet,  established  by  De  Tergette,  in  1767,  six  miles  below 
8t  Louis  ^  Les  Petites  Cotes,  now  St  Charles,  established  by 
Blanchette,  in  1769 ;  Florisant,  established  by  Demegant,  between 
8t  Louis  and  St.  Charles,  in  1776,  and  the  Portage  des  Sioux, 
established  about  the  same  time,  eight  miles  above  the  mouth  of 


*8i  Lonif  WM  long  ftmiliarly  known  to  the  French  on  the  Missiseippi,  in  accordance 
with  their  habits  of  hnmorons  carricatnre,  bj  the  name  of  "Pain  Court,"  (Short 
Hread,)  in  aUnsion  to  the  neglect  of  agricnltore  by  its  citizens,  who  were  generaDj 
employed  in  the  for  trade.    ; 
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the  Missouri,  were  also  points  around  which  the  French  populatioh, 
dissatisfied  with  the  English  rule,  collected. 

Early  in  February,  1764,  Captain  George  Johnston  arrived  at 
Pensacola,  with  a  regiment  of  troops,  to  take  possession  of  Loui- 
siana; and,  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  dispatched  Major  Loftus, 
to  occupy  Fort  Chartres.  Loftus  proceeded  with  his  detachment 
up  the  Mississippi,  until  he  reached  a  point  ten  miles  above  Bed 
river,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force  of  Tunica  Indians; 
was  slain,  with  a  large  number  of  his  men,  and  the  detachment 
returned.  After  this  reverse,  the  attempt  to  occupy  the  lUinoifi, 
was  abandoned  until  after  the  general  peace  with  the  Indians  in  the 
next  year. 

Early  in  1766,  Captain  Stirling,  of  the  British  army,  was  dis- 
patched by  Gen.  Gage,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America,  by  way  of  l!)etroit,  to  the  Illinois,  to  take 
possession  of  the  posts  and  settlements  of  the  French  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  his  arrival,  St.  Ange  surrendered  Fort  Chartres, 
and  retired  with  the  garrison  of  twenty-one  men,  and  with  about 
one-third  of  the  French  inhabitants,  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  exer- 
cised the  functions  of  commandant,  by  the  consent  of  the  people, 
till  he  was  superseded  by  the  Spanish  governor  Piemas,  in  1770. 
Captain  Stirling  received  the  allegiance  of  the  French  that 
remained;  and,  upon  his  assuming  the  government,  published  the 
following  proclamation  from  General  Gage. 

"  Whereas,  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  the  10th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1763,  the  country  of  Illinois  has  been  ceded  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  said  country  of  the  Illi- 
nois, by  the  troops  of  his  majesty,  though  delayed,  has  b^en  deter- 
mined upon;  we  have  found  it  good  to  make  known  to  the 
inhabitants — 

"That  his  majesty  grants  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois,  tlie 
liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  has  already  been  granted  to  his 
subjects  in  Canada.  He  has  consequently  given  the  most  precise 
and  effective  orders  to  the  end,  that  his  new  Boman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  the  Illinois  may  exercise  the  worship  of  their  religion, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Canada. 

"That  his  majesty,  moreover,  agrees  that  the  French  inhabitants 

'  or  others,  who  have  been  subjects  of  the  most  Christian  king,  (the 

*^ing  of  France,)  may  retire  in  full  safety  and  freedom  wherever 

they  please,  even  to  TSew  Orleans,  or  any  part  of  Louisiana;  although 
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it  should  happen  that  the  Spaniards  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  (the  king  of  Spain,)  and  they  may 
Bell  their  estates,  provided  it  be  to  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  and 
transport  their  effects  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  restraint 
upon  their  emigration,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  except  in 
consequence  of  debts,  or  of  criminal  processes. 

"  That  those  who  choose  to  retain  their  lands,  and  become  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  the 
same  security  for  their  persons  and  effects,  and  the  liberty  of  trades 
as  the  old  subjects  of  the  king. 

"  That  they  are  commanded  by  these  presents,  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  majesty,  in  presence  of  Sieur  Stir- 
l^g>  captain  of  the  Highland  regiment,  the  bearer  hereof,  and  fur- 
nished with  our  full  powers  for  this  purpose. 

"  That  we  recommend  forcibly  H;o  the  inhabitants,  to  conduct 
themselves  like  good  and  fiaithful  subjects,  avoiding,  by  a  wise  and 
prudent  demeanor,  all  causes  of  complaint  against  them. 

"  That  they  act  in  concert  with  his  majesty's  officers,  so  that  his 
troops  may  take  possession  of  all  the  forts,  and  order  be  kept  in 
the  country.  By  this  means  alone  they  will  spare  his  majesty  the 
necessity  of  recurring  to  force  of  arms,  and  will  find  themselves 
saved  from  the  scourge  of  a  bloody  war,  and  of  all  the  evils  which 
the  march  of  an  army  into  their  country  would  draw  after  it. 

**  We  direct  that  these  presents  be  read,  published  and  posted 
up  in  the  usual  places. 

"  Done  and  ^ven  at  head-quarters,  New  York — signed  with  our 
hands — sealed  with  our  seal  at  arms,  and  countersigned  by 
our  Secretary,  this  80th  of  December,  1764. 

"T^HOMAS  GAGE. 
**  By  his  Excellency,  0;.  Mabtuekst." 

Captain  Stirling  remained  but  a  short  time  in  Illinois.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Major  Farmer,  of  whose  administration  little  is 
known.  Next  in  office  was  Colonel  Reed,  who  made  himself  con- 
spicuoos  by  a  series  of  military  oppressions,  of  which  complaint^ 
were  made  without  redress.  He  became  odiously  unpopular  and 
left  the  colony.  The  next  in  command  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkins,  who  arrived  at  Kaskaskia  on  the  6th  of  September,  1768. 
On  the  2l8t  of  November  following,  he  issued  a  proclamation? 
stating^that  he  had  received  orders  from  General  Gage  to  establish 
a  court  of  justice  in  Illinois,  for  settling  all  disputes  and  contro- 
versies between  man  and  man,  and  all  claims  in  relation  to  pro^ 
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perty,  both  real  and  personal.  A&  military  commandant,  Colonel 
Wilkins  appointed  seven  judges,  who  met  and  held  their  firat  court 
at  Fort  Chartres,  December  6th,  1768.  Courts  were  then  held  once 
in  each  month.  Even  this  system,  though  greatly  preferable  to  a 
military  tribunal,  was  far  from  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  people. 
They  insisted  on  a  trial  by  jury,  which  being  denied  them,  the 
court  became  unpopular.  In  1772,  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Xaskaskia.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  Colonel 
Wilkins  left  the  country,  nor  who  succeeded  him.  When  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Clark,  in  1778,  M.  Eochblave  was 
commandant. 

A  detailed  and  interesting  description  of  the  French  settlements 
of  the  Illinois,  at  the  time  of  their  cession  to  Great  Britain,  is  given 
in  "  The  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," by  Captain  Philip  Pitman — a  quarto  volume  published  in 
London,  in  1770.  Capt.  Pitman  was  military  engineer  in  the  British 
army,  and  in  that  capacity  was  sent  to  survey  the  forts,  munitions 
of  war  and  towns  in  Florida,  in  1768,  when  the  British  took  pos- 
session of  that  country.  Having  surveyed  the  fortifications  of  Pen- 
sacola  and  Mobile,  near  the  gulf,  he  proceeded  to  the  settlements 
on  the  Mississippi,  and,  after  surveying  the  posts  in  Louisiana,  he 
reached  Illinois  about  1766.  He  describes  "  the  country  of  Illinois, 
as  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  by  the  river  Illinois  on 
the  north,  the  rivers  Ouabache  and  Miamies  on  the  east,  and  the 
Ohio  on  the  south."     Of  this  tract  of  country  he  says: 

"The  air,  in  general,  is  pure,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  hard  gales  of  wind.  The  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August,  are  excessively  hot,  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
violent  storms.  January  and  February  are  extremely  cold,  the 
other  months  in  the  year  are  moderate." 

Very  probably  during  the  seasons  Captain  Pitman  was  in  Illi- 
nois, "heavy  rains  "  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  September,  but 
in  the  proportion  of  five  years  out  of  six,  the  autumnal  months  are 
dry,  the  pastures  decay,  and  the  farmers  find  inconvenience  in  sow- 
ing wheat,  from  the  drouth.  During  the  periodical  rise  of  the  rivers 
in  the  spring,  and  especially  the  annual  rise  of  the  Missouri  in 
June,  rain  falls  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Captain  Pitman,  whose 
accuracy,  in  general,  cannot  be  questioned,  probably  drew  his  com- 
parison of  the  climate  and  seasons  in  Illinois  with  England,  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.    He  continues — 

"  The  principal  Indian  nations  in  this  country  are  the  Cascas- 
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qoias,  Eahoqnias,  Mitchigamias,  and  Peoryae;  these  four  tribes  are 
generally  called  the  Illinois  Indians.  Except  in  the  hunting  sea- 
aons,  they  reside  near  the  English  settlements  in  this  country. 
They  are  a  poor,  debauched,  and  detestable  people.  They  count 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  warriors.  The  Pianquichas^  Mas- 
coutins,  Miamies,  Kickapous,  and  Pyatonons,  though  not  very 
numerous,  are  a  brave  and  war-like  people. 

**  The  soil  of  this  country,  in  general,  is  very  rich  and  luxuriant ; 
it  produces  all  sorts  of  European  grains,  hops,  hemp,  flax,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  and  European  fruits  come  to  great  perfection. 

"  The  inhabitants  make  wine  of  the  wild  grapes,  which  is  very 
inebriating,  and  is,  in  color  and  taste,  very  like  the  red  wine  of 

^^  In  the  late  wars,  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana 
were  supplied  with  flour,  beef,  wines,  hams,  and  other  provisions, 
from  this  country.  At  present  its  commerce  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  peltry  and  furs,  which  are  got  in  traffic  from  the  Indians;  for 
which  are  received  in  return,  such  European  commodities  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  on  that  commerce,  and  the  support  of  the  inhab* 
itante." 

Of  Fort  Chartres,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1756,  under  the  authority 
of  the  French  government,  in  view  of  the  hostilities  then  existing 
between  England  and  France,  for  the  possession  of  the  country  on 
the  Ohio,  Captain  Pitman  gives  the  following  description : — 

"Fort  Chartres,  when  it  belonged  to  France,  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Illinois.  The  head-quarters  of  the  English  com- 
manding officer  is  now  here,  who,  in  fact,  is  the  arbitrary  governor 
of  this  country.  The  fort  is  an  irregular  quadrangle ;  the  sides  of 
the  exterior  polygon  are  490  feet.  It  is  built  of  stone,  is  plastered 
over,  and  is  only  designed  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians.  The 
walls  are  two  feet  two  inches  thick,  and  are  pierced  with  loop-holes 
at  regular  distances,  and  with  two  port-holes  for  cannon  in  the  faces, 
and  two  in  the  flanks  of  each  bastion.  The  ditch  has  never  been  fin- 
ished. The  entrance  to  the  fort  is  through  a  very  handsome  rustic 
gate.  Within  the  walls  is  a  banquette  raised  three  feet,  for  the 
men  to  stand  on  when  they  fire  through  the  loop-holes.  The  build- 
ings within  the  fort  are,  a  commandant's  and  commissary's  house, 
Ihe  magazine  of  stores,  corps  de  garde,  and  two  barracks ;  these 
occupy  the  square.  Within  the  gorges  of  the  bastion  are  a  powder 
magazine,  a  bake-house,  and  a  prison,  in  the  lower  fioor  of  which 
are  four  dungeons,  and  in  the  upper,  two  rooms,  and  an  out-house 
belonging  to  commandant.    The  commandant's  house  is  thirty-two 
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yards  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  contains  a  kitchen,  a  dining-room^ 
a  bed-chamber,  one  small  room, \  five  closets  for  servanta,  and  a  eel* 
lar.  The  oommiss^y's  house,  (now  occupied  by  officers,)  is  built 
on  the  same  line  as  this,  and  its  proportion  and  the  diatribution  of. 
its  apartments  are  the  same.  Opposite  these  are  the  store-house 
and  the  guard-house ;  they  are  each  thirty  yards  long,  and  eight 
broad.  The  former  consists  of  two  large  store-rooms,  (under  which, 
is  a  large  vaulted. cellar,)  a  large  room,  a  bed-chamber,  and  a  closet 
for  the  store-keeper ;  the  latter  of  a  soldiers'  and  officers'  guard- 
room, a  chapel,  a  bed-chamber,  a  closet  for  the  chaplain^  and  asr 
artillery  store-room.  The  lines  of  barracks  have  never  been  fin- 
ished; they  at  present  consist  of  two  rooms  each  for  officeias,  and 
three  for  soldiers :  they  are  each  twenty  feet  square,  and  h^ve  bo- 
twixt  them  a  small  passage.  There  are  fine  spacious  lofta  over  each 
building,  which  reach  from  end  to  end;  these  are  made  u^e  of  to» 
lodge  regimental  stores,  working  and  entrenching  tools,  &;c.  It  ia 
generally  believed  that  this  is  the  most  convenient  and  best  built 
fort  in  ITorth  America." 

In  1756,  the  fort  stood  half  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the  river;  in 
1766J  it  was  eighty  yards.  In  two  years  after,  Captain  Pitmaa 
states: — 

''  The  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  next  the  fort,  is  continually  falling 
in,  being  worn  away  by  the  current,  which  has  been  turned  from 
its  course  by  a  sand-bank,  now  increased  to  a  considerable  island, 
covered  with  willows.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  stop 
this  growing  evil,  but  to  no  purpose.  Eight  years  ago  the  live? 
'  was  fordable  to  the  Island;  the  channel  is  now  forty  feet  deep^ 

"  In  the  year  1764,  there  were  about  forty  families  in  the  village 
near  the  fort,  and  a  parish  church,  served  by  a  Franciscan  fiiar, 
dedicated  to  Ste.  Anne.  In  the  following  year,  when  the  SagUsh 
took  possession  of  the  country,  they  abandoned  their  houses,  «scept 
three  or  four  poor  families,  and  settled  in  the  villages  cm  &e  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  choosing  to  continue  under  the^  French 
government." 

About  the  year  1770,  the  river  made  further  encroachments,  anci 
in  1772,  it  inundated  portions  of  the  American  bottom,  and  formed 
a  channel  so  near  this  fort,  that  the  wall  and  two  bf^tions  on  the 
west  side,  next  the  river,  were  undermined  and  fell  into  it.  The 
British  garrison  abandoned  the  place,  and  it  has  never  since  been 
occupied.  Those  portions  of  the  wall  which  escaped  the  flood, 
have  been  removed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kaakf^kia  itnd  a^jac^At 
settlements  for  building  purposes. 
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In  1820,  Dr.  Lewis  0.  Beck,  of  New  York,  while  collecting 
matemls  for  his  Gazetteer  of  Illinois  i^nd  Missouri,  visited  these 
rains,  and  made  a  complete  and  acqnrate  survey,  with  an  engraved 
plan  of  the  fort  as  it  then  appeared.  The  line  of  the  exterior  wall 
was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  The  two 
honses,  formerly  occupied  by  the  commandant  and  commissary, 
were  each  ninety-six  feet  in  length  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth. 

The  following  description,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  from  Beck's 
Gazetteer: 

"In  front,  all  that  remains  is  a  small  stone  cellar,  which  has  luy 
doubt  been  a  magazine ;  some  distance  above,  or  north  of  this,  is 
ap  excavation  in  the  earth,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  burned ;  it  may  have  been  a  furnace  for  heating  shot  as  one 
of  the  cannon  must  have  been  in  this  viqinitj.  iNTot  a  vestige  of 
liie  wall  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side,  except  a  few  stones,  which  still, 
remain  in  the  ravine  below.  At  the  south-east  angle  there  is  a 
gate,  and  the  wall  is  perfect  It  is  about  fifteen  feet  high  and  three 
feet  thick,  apd  is  built  of  coarse  lime-stone,  quarried  in  the  hills, 
about  two  miles  distant,  and  is  well  cemented.  The  south  side  is, 
with  few  exceptions^  perfect;  as  is  also  the  south-east  bastion. 
The  north-east  is  generally  in  ruins.  On  the  east  &ce  are  two  port 
holes  for  cannon,  which  are  still  perfect;  they  are  about  three  feet 
square,  formed  by  solid  rocks  or  clefts  worked  smooth,  and  into 
proper  shape;  here  is  also  a  large  gate,  eighteen  feet  wide,  the 
aides  of  which  still  remain  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preservation ;  the 
cornices  and  casements,  however,  which  formerly  ornamented  it, 
have  all  been  taken  away.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  north 
aide  of  the  fort  has  also  been  destroyed. 

^'  The  houses  which  make  up  the  square  inside  are  generally  in 
roins.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to  enable  the  visitor  to  ascer^ 
tain  exactly  their  dimensions  and  relative  situations.  The  well, 
which  is  little  injured  by  time,  is  about  twenty-four  feet  north  o£ 
t^e  north-east  house,  which,  according  to  Pitman,  w^ks  the  comman- 
dant's house,  The  banquette  is  entirely  destroyed.  The  magazine 
is  in  a  perfect  state,  and  is  an  uncommon  specimen  of  solidity.  Ita 
walls  are  four  feet  thick,  and  it  is  arched  in  the  inside. 

^^  Over  the  whole  fort  there  is  a  considerable  growth  of  trees^ 
itpd  in  the  haU  of  the  houses  there  is  an  oak  about  eighteen  inchea 
in  diameter.'' 

There  is  now  a  large  island  in  the  river  where  a  sand-bar 
"covered  with  willows,'*  had  commenced  at  the  period  of  Captain 
Pitman's  survey.    ^  **  rtougli "  is  next  the  irdns.    Trees  more  than 
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three  feet  in  diameter,  are  within  the  walls.  It  is  a  ruin  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  forest,  and  did  we  not  know  its  origin  and  history, 
it  might  fumlBh  a  fruitful  theme  of  antiquarian  speculation. 

Captain  Pitman  gives  the  following  description  of  Kaskaskia^  or, 
according  to  the  French  orthography  of  the  period,  which  he  fol- 
lows, Cascasquias. 

"  The  Village  of  Notre  Dame  de  Cascasquias,  is  by  fiir  the  most 
considerable  settlement  in  the  country  of  Illinois,  as  well  from  its 
number  of  inhabitants,  as  from  its  advantageous  situation. 

"  Mons.  Paget  was  the  first  who  introduced  water  mills  in  this 
country,  and  he  constructed  a  very  fine  one  on  the  river  Cascas- 
quias, which  was  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  boards.  It 
lies  about  one  mile  from  the  village.  The  mill  proved  fatal  to  him, 
being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  with  two  negroes,  by  a  party  of 
Oherokees,  in  the  year  1764. 

"The  principal  buildings  are,  the  church  and  Jesuits'  house, 
which  has  a  small  chapel  adjoining  it ;  these,  as  well  as  some  other 
houses  in  the  village,  are  built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part 
of  the  world,  make  a  very  good  appearance.  The  Jesuits*  planta- 
tion consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty  arpents  of  cultivated  land,* 
a  very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery ;  which  was  sold  by  the 
French  commandant,  after  the  country  was  ceded  to  the  English, 
for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

"  Mons.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  richest  of  the 
English  subjects  in  this  country;  he  keeps  eighty  slaves;  he  fur- 
nishes eighty-six  thousand  weight  of  flour  to  the  king's  magazine, 
which  was  only  a  part  of  the  harvest  he  reaped  in  one  year. 

"Sixty-five  families  reside  in  this  village,  besides  merchants, 
other  casual  people,  and  slaves.  The  fort,  which  waa  burnt  down 
in  October,  1766,  stood  on  the  sumniit  of  a  high  rock  opposite  the 
village,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  It  was 
an  oblongular  quadrangle,  of  which  the  exterior  polygon  measured 
two  hundred  and  ninety,  by  two  hundred  and  fifly-one  feet.  It 
was  built  of  very  thick,  squared  timber,  and  dove-tailed  at  the 
angles.  An  officer  and  twenty  soldiers  are  quartered  in  the  village. 
The  officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commandant  at  Chartres.  Here  are  also  two  companies  of 
militia." 


*  An  oiptffU  is  86-100th8  of  aa  Bngliih  aore. 
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Prairie  du  Eocher,  or  "  La  Prairie  de  Eoches,"  as  Captain  Pit- 
man has  ity  is  next  described — 

"  As  about  seventeen  [fourteen]  miles  from  Cascasquias.  It  is  a 
small  village,  consisting  of  twelve  dwelling-houses,  all  of  which 
are  inhabited  by  as  many  families.  Here  is  a  little  chapel,  formerly 
a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort  Chartres.  The  inhabitants 
here  are  very  industrious,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of  corn,  and  every 
kind  of  stock.  The  village  is  two  miles  from  Fort  Chartres.  It 
takes  its  name  fh>m  its  situation,  being  built  under  a  rock  that 
runs  parallel  with  the  river  Mississippi,  at  a  league  distance,  for 
Yorty  miles  up.  Here  is  a  company  of  militia,  the  captain  of  which 
regulates  the  police  of  the  village." 

"  Saint  Philippe  is  a  small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  road  to  Kaoquias.  There  are  about  sixteen  houses 
and  a  small  church  standing;  all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the 
captain  of  the  militia,  deserted  it,  1766,  and  went  to  the  French 
side  [Missouri].  The  captain  of  the  militia  has  about  twenty  slaves, 
a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  water-mill  for  com  and  planks.  This 
village  stands  in  a  very  fine  meadow,  about  one  mile  from  the 
Mississippi." 

Next  follows  a  description  of  Cahokia,  or,  in  the  orthography  of 
the  time,  "  Kaoquias."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Pit- 
man was  officially  employed  in  surveying  all  the  forts,  villages, 
and  improvements,  to  be  found  in  the  English  territories  on  the 
Mississippi  and  gulf  of  Mexico ;  that  he  was  engaged  several  years 
in  this  work,  by  personal  observation,  and  that  the  work  from 
which  these  extracts  are  made  is  an  official  document  of  great  value, 
as  filling  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  Illinois,  for  which  no  other 
correct  sources  of  information  are  to  be  found. 

"The  village  of  Saint  Famille  de  Kaoquias,"  Pitman  writes,  "is 
generally  reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  and  six 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  stands  near  the  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  marked  from  the  river  by  an  island  of 
two  leagues  long.  The  village  is  opposite  the  centre  of  this  island; 
it  is  long  and  straggling,  being  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dwelling-houses,  and  a 
church  near  its  centre.  The  situation  is  not  well  chosen ;  as  in  the 
floods  it  is  generally  overflowed  two  or  three  feet.  This  was  the 
first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  The  land  was  purchased  of 
the  satages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of  whom  married  women  of 
the  Kaoquias  nation,  and  others  brought  wives  from  Canada,  and 
then  resided  there,  leaving  their  children  to  succeed  them. 
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^<  The  inhabitanta  of  this  place  depend  more  on  hunting,  and 
their  Indian  trade,  than  on  agriculture,  as  they  scarcely  raise  com 
enough  for  their  own  consumption ;  they  have  a  great  plenty  of 
poultry,  and  good  stocks  of  horned  cattle. 

^^  The  mission  of  St.  Sulpice  had  a  very  fine  plantation  here,  and 
ap.  excellent  house  built  on  it  They  sold  this  estate,  and  a  very 
good  mill  for  com  and.  planks,  to  a  Frenchman  who  chose  to  re- 
main under  the  English  government.  They  also  disposed  of  tliirty 
negroes  and  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  to  different  people  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  returned  to  France  in  1764  What  is  called  the  fort,  is  a 
small  house  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  differs  nothing 
from  the  other  houses,  except  in  being  one  of  the  poorest  It  was 
formerly  inclosed  with  high  palisades,  but  these  were  torn  down 
apd  burnt    Indeed,  a  fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  little  use." 

The  ceseion  of  Western  Louisiana  was  made  by  a  secret  treaty 
to  Spain,  and,  in  the  terms  of  the  cession,  it  was  stipulated  that  it 
shoidd  remain  under  the  nominal  government  of  France,  till  the. 
court  of  Madrid  was  prepared  to  receive  and  occupy  it  It  was 
with  this  view  that  D'Abadie,  who  was  ignorant  that  the  region  he 
was  sent  to  govern  was  really  the  province  of  a  foreign  power,  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Louisiana.  All  his  measures,  and, 
all  the  calculations  of  the  people  were  made  on  the  supposition 
that  Western  Louisiana  was  to  remain  the  permanent  colony  of 
France ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  received  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  king,  dated  April  21st,  1764,  containing  an  official 
announcement  of  the  cession  of  his  province  to  Spain,  and  enclos- 
ing copies  of  the  act  of  cession  and,  of  the  apt  of  acceptance.'*'    The 

letter  of  the  king  ran  thus : 

"Louis  XV.  to  M-  D'Abadie. 

^^  Monsieur  D'Abadie,  by  a  private  act  passed  at  Fontainbleau, 
001  tke  8d  of  November,  1762,  having  of  my  own  free  will,  ceded 
to  my  veiy  dear  and  beloved  cousin,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  to  his 
saccesBors  and  heirs,  in  full  property,  completely,  and  without 
Deserve  or  restriction,  all  the  country  known  under  the  name  of 
Louisiana,  and,  also,  STew  Orleans,  with  the  island  in  which  it  is 
situated ;  and  by  another  act,  passed  at  the  Escurial  and  signed  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  on  the  18th  of  November,  of  the  same  year,  his 


*  Ckkyarre's  Frenok  Domination  in  Louisiana,  ToL  2. 
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Catholic 'Majesty  having  accepted  ttie  cession  of  Lbuisiana  and  of 
iihe  town  of  New  Orleans,  as  will  appear  by  copies  of  said  acts  here- 
unto annexed ;  I  write  you  this  letter  to  inform  you  that  my  inten- 
''tion  is,  that,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  and  of  the  documents  thereto 
annexed,  whether  they  Are  handed  to  you  by  officers  of  his  Catholic 
'Majesty,  or  in  a  direct  line  by"  the  French  ships  to  which  they  are 
entrusted,  you  deliver  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the 

*  colony  of  Louisiana,  with  the  settlements  or  posts  thereto  appertain- 
ing, together  with  the  town  and  island  of  New  Orleans,  such  as 
they  iriay  be  found  on  the  day  of  the  said  delivery,  it  being  my  will 
that,  for  the  future,  they  belong  to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  to  be 
administered  by  his  governors  and  officers  as  belonging  to  him, 

'fully,  and  without  reserve  and  exception. 

"I  order  you,  acJcordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Governor  and  the  troops 
of  that  monarch  shall  have  arrived  in  the  said  country  and  colony, 
to  put  them  in  possession  thereof,  and  to  withdraw  all  the  officers, 
soldiers,  or  other  persons  employed  under  my  government,  and  to 
send  to  France,  and  to  my  other  colonies  of  America,  such  of  them 
lEis  will  not  be  disposed  to  remain  under  the  Spanish  dominion. 
"I  desire,  moreover,  that,  after  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  said 

-post  and  town  of  Kew  Orleans,  you  gather  up  all  the  papers  relative 
to  the  finances  and  administration  of  the  colony  of  Louisiana,  and 

'that  you  come  to  France  to  account  for  them. 

"My  intention  is,  however,  that  you  deliver  up  to  the  said 
Governor,  or  other  officers  duly  authorized,  all  the  papers  and 
documents  which  concern  specially  the  government  of  that  colony, 

'  either  with  regard  to  the  limits  of  that  territory,  or  with  regard  to 
the  Indians  and  the  different  posts,  after  having  obtained  proper 
receipts  for  your  discharge,  and  that  you  give  to  the  said  Governor 

"all  the  information  in  your  power,  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  said 

'  colony  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  nations. 

"My  will  IB,  that  a  duplicate iiiventory  of  all  the  artillery,  ware- 

•^houses,  hospitals,  vessels,  and  other  effects  which  belong  to  ilie  in 

*the  said  colony,  be  made*  and  signed  by  you  and  the  Commissary 

"  of  his  CathoUc  Majesty,  in  order  that,'  irfter  your  having  put  the  said 

*  Commissary  in  possession  of  the  same,  there  be  drawn  up  a  verbal 
'  process  of  tile  appteisement  of  such  of  "said  effects  as  will  remain  In 
'the  colony,  and  the  value  of  which  shall  be  reimbursed  by  his 
^Catholic  Majesty  in  conformity  with  the  said  appittisiement. 

"Ihope^'at  the  dame  time,  fbr  the'advantage*arid  tranquillity  of 
"flie  inhabitants  of  the  colony  of  Lotdsiana,  and  I  flatter  myself,  in 
^lK0lise€[tieii^  of  the  ftiendship  and'affection' of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
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that  he  will  be  pleased  so  to  instruct  his  Gk>vemoT  or  any  other  of 
his  officers  employed  by  him  in  said  colony,  and  said  tovpn  of  New 
Orleans^  that  all  ecclesiastics  and  religious  communities  shall  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  functions  of  curates  and  missionaries,  and 
to  eiyoy  the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  granted  to  them ; 
that  all  the  judges  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  together  with  the 
superior  council,  shall  continue  to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  laws,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  colony,  that  the  titles  of  the 
inhabitants  to  their  property  shall  be  confirmed  in  accordance  with 
the  concessions  made  by  the  Governors  and  Ordinary  Commissaries 
of  said  colony ;  and  that  said  concessions  shall  be  looked  upon  and 
held  as  confirmed  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  although  they  may  not,  as 
yet,  have  been  confirmed  by  me ;  hoping,  moreover,  that  his  Catholic 
Msgcsty  will  be  pleased  to  give  to  his  subjects  of  Louisiana  the 
marks  of  protection  and  good-will  which  they  have  received  under 
my  domination,  and  which  would  have  been  more  efitectual  if  not 
counteracted  by  the  calamities  of  war. 

"I  order  you  to  have  this  letter  registered  by  the  superior  council 
of  New  Orleans,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  colony,  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions,  be  informed  of  its  contents,  that  they  may  avail 
themselves  of  it,  if  need  be ;  such  being  my  sole  object  in  vmting 
this  letter. 

•*I  pray  God,  Monsieur  D'Abadie,  to  have  you  in  his  holy 
keeping. 

Signed,  LOUIS." 

When  D'Abadie  published  the  instructions  he  had  received,  the 
colony  of  Louisiana  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  consternation. 
Although  partially  prepared  for  the  event,  by  the  dismemberment 
of  their  country,  their  fortitude  was  not  steeled  to  meet  this  new 
misfortune.      As  Frenchmen,  their  pride  was  wounded  by  the 
mutilation  and  abandonment  of  the  French  empire  they  had 
toiled  to  establish  in  America.    As  men,  they  felt  the  degradation 
of  being  bartered  away  to  alien  powers,  without  their  own  consent 
As  property  holders  and  members  of  society,  they  dreaded  the 
effect  of  a  change  of  laws  and  government    Accordingly,  they 
resolved  to  petition  the  government  to  allow  them  yet  to  live 
under  the  laws  and  protection  of  France.    A  convention  of  all  the 
parishes  of  lower  Louisiana^  was  held  at  Kew  Orleans,  an  address 
to  the  king  was  adopted,  praying  him  not  to  sever  them  from  tbe 
mother  country,  and  Jean  Milhet  was  deputed  to  carry  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne.    Arriving  at  Paris,  he  waited  upon  the  aged 
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Bienville,  and  astonislied  him  with  the  information,  that  Lonisi- 
ana,  whose  foundation  he  had  laid,  and  for  the  good  of  which 
he  had  done  bo  much,  was  being  divided  between  his  old 
enemies,  the  English  and  the  Spanairds.  Together  they  sought 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Choiseul.  Milhet  presented  the 
address  of  the  people,  and  urged  all  the  considerations  that  ought 
to  influence  France  to  retain  her  American  empire.  The  Duke 
only  replied,  he  could  not  change  the  course  of  things.  Bienville, 
on  his  knees,  prayed  the  minister  to  reconsider  the  decree  issued 
against  the  colony.  It  was  in  vain ;  De  Choiseul  himself  had 
advised  the  cession.  The  burthen  of  the  Louisiana  colony  was 
too  great  to  be  borne.  Crozat  had  spent  many  millions  of  livres 
in  vain  to  establish  it.  More  than  twenty  millions  had  been  lost 
by  the  India  company,  with  the  same  result.  Forty  to  fifty 
millions  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  government,  in  the  attempt  to 
colonize  Louisiana.  And  yet  it  returned  no  revenue,  yet  it  lan- 
guished, yet  it  demanded  more  and  greater  outlays  to  maintain  it. 
France,  exhausted  and  prostrated  by  long  wars,  could  do  no  more ; 
and  it  was  better  that  Louisiana  should  be  given  to  the  hereditary 
ally  of  France,  than  conquered  by  its  hereditary  foe.  Thus  they 
were  dismissed.  Bienville  died  shortly  after,  of  grief,  and  Milhet 
returned  to  announce  to  the  colonists  that  there  was  no  relief  for 
them. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1765,  D'Abadie  died  of  grief,  it  is  said, 
at  the  loss  of  Louisiana,  and  Aubry  succeeded  him  in  the  provis- 
ional government.  After  a  long  delay,  and  much  anxiety  of  the 
people,  Antonio  de  ITlloa  arrived,  with  ninety  men,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1766,  as  the  representative  of  the  Spanish  government,  to 
take  possession  of  the  colony,  and  govern  it  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  De  TJUoa,  was  not  well  fitted  for  the  post.  Almost  alone 
among  the  Spaniards  of  his  day,  he  had  earned  a  European  reputa- 
tion for  his  scientific  culture.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Royal  Academy,  to  a  commission  sent  by  the 
Spanish  and  French  governments,  to  Peru,  to  determine  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth.  Returning,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English,  and  carried  to  London,  and,  in  this  singular  way,  intro- 
duced himself  to  the  savans  of  the  Royal  Society.  Released, 
through  its  interference,  he  traveled  through  Europe,  at  the 
command  of  the  king,  to  study  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  the  science 
of  other  nations.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  m,  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  commodore  of  the  fleet  of  the  Indies.  And  now 
he  was  appointed  to  take  possession  of  and  organize  the  new  colony 
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of  Louisiana.  His  instractions  were  liberal  to  the  colonists ;  no 
change  was  to  be  made  in  the  laws  and  administration  to  whicb 
they  were  accustomed.  They  were  not  to  be  amenable  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Indies ;  but  to  have  a  direct  appeal  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  king. 

De  inioa  was  received  by  the  French  coldly  and  sullenly.     They 
lad  exhausted  every  means  to  avoid  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
cession.    Even  yet,  ihey  believed  it  was  not  sincerely  designed  to 
Bever  them  from  their  mother  country.    Accordingly,  they  threw 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  new  governor.    Every  arrange- 
ment was  made  to  conciliate  their  feelings,  and  every  act  for  their 
benefit  was  received  with  scorn.    In  the  face  of  such  diBcontent, 
De  XJlloa  declined  to  receive  the  government,  and  continued  to 
govern  through  Aubiy,  under  the  French  name.    The  spirit  of  the 
colonists  rose  with  his  indecision.    A  conspiracy  was  formed ;  a 
decree  was  passed  in  the  colonial  council,  to  expel  him  from  the 
colony.    To  justify  this  act,  the  council  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  French  court,  filled  with  complaints  against  De  TJlloa,  the  moist 
frivolous  and  unfounded.    France  refused  to  endorse  this  act,  but 
Pe  TJlloa,  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  the  Spanish 
troops  promised  him,  abandoned  the  country  and  resigned  his 
ofiice.    A  profound  sensation  was  created  by  these  events  in  the 
Spanish  cabinet;  and  Don   Alexandre  O'Reilly,  inspector  and 
lieutenant-general  of  the  royal  armies,  was  appointed  to  the  post 
of  governor,  with  orders  to  put  down  the  insurrection,  and  punish 
its  leaders. 

O'Reilly  was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1735,  left  his  coun- 
try at  an  early  age,  on  account  of  the  disabilities  to  which  his  religion 
subjected  him,  and  enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army.    In  the  war  o( 
'  the  succession  he  served  with  distinction,  in  the  Hibernian  regi- 
'inent,  in  Italy.    In  1767,  he  joined  the  Austrian  army,  and  served 
*iagainst  the  Prussians.    In  1759,  he  joined,  and  distinguished  him- 
Belf  in  the  army  of  Prance.    Later,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
'taught  the  Spanish  troops  the  tactics  of  the  empire.    Gradually  hifl 
great  services,  in  spite  of  the  Spanish  antipathy  to  foreigners,  earned 
him  reputation  and  promotion,  arid  in  1762  he  was  raised  to  the 
second  in  command,  and  intrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  re- 
storing the  fortifications  of  Cuba.    Preserving  the  vivacity  and 
(excitability  of  his  race,  he  yet  had  acquired  the  pride  and  natttre  of 
a  Spanij(,rd,'and  the  jrrecise  infle^dbility  of  a  man  of  the  camp.  One 
'act  only  of  severity  attaches  to  his  memory,  and  that  doTlbtiess  is 
chargeablerather  to 'his  instruction  than  to  his  spirit,    fittch  was 
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the  man  who  was  now  sent  to  settle  the  difficulties  of  the  new 
colony  of  Louisiana. 

He  arriyed  at  Balize  on  the  24th  of  July,  1769,  with  a  force  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  men.  On  the  18th  of  August  he  landed 
at  New  Orleans,  and  with  great  ceretaony,  took  possession  of  Lou* 
isiona,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Miyesty.  No  resistance  was 
offered  by  the  colonists,  and  O'Reilly  assumed  the  government, 
superseded  the  municipal  authorities,  introduced  the  Spanish  laws, 
and  received  the  allegiance  of  all  the  people  of  the  colony.  Twelve 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  were  arrested ;  one  of  them  died  of  rage 
and  fear,  or  was  killed  by  his  guard,  on  the  day  of  the  arrest. 
They  were  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  under  the  unfamiliar  forms 
of  Spanish  law,  demurred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  plead 
that  they  were  amenable  only  to  the  laws  of  France  until  the  act 
of  cession-was  consummated,  by  the  formal  deliveiy  of  the  country 
to  the  Spanish  authorities.  Their  pleas  were  overruled ;  they  were 
found  guilty  of  high  treason,  five  of  them  were  shot;  the  remaining 
seven  were  imprisoned  in  the  Moro  Castle,  at  Havana. 

O'Reilly  assumed  the  functions  of  military  governor  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  ruled  the  colony  for  a  year  with  the  impartial  severity  of 
his  character.  After  having  suppressed  the  insurrection,  and  set- 
tled the  government,  he  surrendered  his  authority  to  Don  Louis  de 
TJnzaga,  on  the  29th  of  October,  and  returned  to  Spain.  Late  in 
that  year,  Pedro  Piemas,  the  commandant  of  the  detachment  of 
troops  first  brought  into  the  colony  by  Ulloa,  was  sent  to  St  Louis, 
superseded  St.  Ange,  and  assumed  the  government  of  Upper  Lou* 
iaiana. 

Thus  ended  the  French  domination  in  America.  The  English 
had  previously  taken  possession  of  all  Louisiana  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lower  Louisiana  was  reduced  to  a  Spanish  province,  and 
the  surrender  of  St.*  Louis  by  St  Ange  was  the  last  act  of  the 
French  authority  over  the  land  for  which  they  had  contended  so 
long,  and  which  they  loved  so  well. 

The  population  of  Western  Louisiana  in  1769,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  is  estimated  by  Martin  to  be  thir- 
teen thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of  which  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-one  were  located  in  the  Illinois,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  and  before  the  French  crossed  the  river  to 
avoid  the  British  rule,  the  population  of  the  several  villages  and 
posts  was  on  that  side  estimated  at  about  three  thousand. 

The  French  population  of  Louisiana  had  grown  up  into  a  com- 
14 
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monity  of  pecoliar  character.  Their  natioBal  spirit,  tbesr  iatef<* 
courae  with  the  Indians,  and  their  seclusion  from  the  worlds 
developed  among  them  pl^culiar  characteristics.  Especially  was 
this  the  case  among  the  French  of  the  Illinois.  The  French  offi- 
cers, indeed,  were  gentlemen  of  culture,  and  refinement^  and 
energy,  bnt  the  paysana  were  an  illiterate,  contented,  careless,  and 
joyous  race,  without  energy,  enterprise,  or  foresight  They  alone 
of  all  the  European  populations  of  the  Kew  World,  assimilated 
themselves  with  the  Indians,  adopted  their  habits,  and  lived  in 
uninterrupted  harmony  with  them.  The  traders  scattered  through 
the  west,  conducted  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  supplied  to  them 
in  exchange  for  their  furs  articles  of  European  luxury  and  conveni- 
ence, and  distributed  presents  with  which  French  policy  purchased 
the  friendship  and  support  of  the  tribes.  The  couriers  des  bois 
roamed  over  the  wilderness,  hunted  and  lived  among  the  Indians, 
and  collected  peltries  from  the  remote  tribes.  The  voi/ageurs  carried 
in  their  birch  canoes  the  goods  and  furs  of  the  traffic  along  the 
rivers  and  over  the  portages  of  the  West,  to  the  St  Lawrence  and 
Mississippi. 

The  settlements  were  small,  compact  villages,  where  the  children, 
in  patriarchal  style,  gathered  around  the  home  of  their  parents. 
Their  houses  were  simple,  plain  cottages  of  wood  and  clay,  gener- 
ally clustered  together  for  protection  and  social  convenience.  The 
^^  common  field  "  was  always  adjoining.  It  was  a  large  enclosure, 
surrounded  by  a  common  fence,  for  the  use  of  the  villagers.  Every 
fitmily,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members,  was  entitled  to 
a  share  in  it  All  the  operations  of  agriculture  in  the  compion  field 
were  regulated  by  special  enactments. 

The  *^  common  "  was  a  tract  of  land  unenclosed,  near  the  village, 
set  apart  for  the  joint  use  of  all  the  villagers  for  a  common  pasture, 
and  for  the  supply  of  fuel  and  timber. 

By  this  arrangement,  something  like  a  community  system 
existed  in  their  intercourse.  If  the  head  of  a  fanuly  was  sick,  met 
with  any  casualty,  or  was  absent  as  an  tngageey  his  family  sustained 
little  inconvenience.  His  plat  in  the  oomngion  field  was  cultivated 
by  his  neighbors  and  the  crop  gathered.  A  pleasant  custom  existed 
in  these  French  villages  not  thirty  years  since,  and  which  bad 
come  down  from  the  remotest  period.  The  husbandman  on  his 
return  at  evening,  from  his  daily  toil,^  was  always  met  by  his 
affi[!Ctiouate /emm^  with  the  friendly  kiaa;  and,  veiy  commonly 
with  one,  perhaps  two  of  the  youngest  children,  to  receive  tiie 
same  salutation  from  k  fere.    Tlu4  daily  interview  waa  <it  the  pite 
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of  thd  doof-yard,  and  in  view  of  all  the  villagers.  The  simple- 
liearted  people  were  a  happy  and  contented  race.  A  few  traits  of 
theee  ancient  characteristics  remain,  but  most  of  the  descendants 
of  the  French  are  fully  Americanized. 

They  were  devout  Catholics,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their 
priests  attended  punctually  upon  all  the  holidays  and  festivals,  and 
performed  faithfully  all  the  outward  duties  and  ceremonies  of  the 
ehitrch.  Adide  from  this,  their  religion  was  blended  with  their 
flocid  feelingB.  Sunday,  after  mass,  was  the  especial  occasion 
Ibr  tireir  games  and  assemblies.  In  all  their  meetings  the  dance 
was  llie  especial  amusement;  and  all  classes,  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  united  by  a  common  love  of  enjoyment,  were  all 
together  participants  in  the  exciting  pleasure. 

"They  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  land  from  the  Indians,  to 
Organize  a  social  system,  to  introduce  municipal  regulations,  or  to 
establish  military  defenses,  but  cheerfully  obeyed  the  priests  and 
the  king's  officers,  aiid  enjoyed  the  present,  without  troubling 
their  heads  abotlt  the  future.  They  seem  to  have  been  even 
caretesB  as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  its  transmission  to 
iheir  heirs.  Finding  themselves  in  si  fruitful  country,  abounding 
in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  could  be  procured  with  little 
labor,  where  no  restraints  were  imposed  by  government,  and 
neither  tribute  and  personal  service  was  exacted,  they  were  content 
to  live  in  unambitious  peace  and  comfortable  poverty.  They  took 
possession  of  so  much  of  the  vacant  land  around  them  as  they  were 
disposed  to  till,  and  no  more.  Their  agriculture  was  rude ;  and, 
even  to  this  day,  some  of  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
modes  of  cultivation,  brought  from  France  a  century  ago,  remain 
unchanged  by  the  march  of  wind  or  the  hand  of  innovation.  Their 
houses  were  comfortable,  and  they  reared  fruits  and  flowers; 
evincing,  in  this  respect,  an  attention  to  comfort  and  luxury  which 
has  not  been  practiced  among  the  English  or  American  first 
settlers;  but  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  in  all  the 
essentials  of  industry,  they  were  indolent  and  improvident,  i*earing 
only  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  living  from  generation  to 
generation  without  change  or  improvement. 

"  The  only  new  articles  which  the  French  adopted  in  consequence 
of  their  change  of  residence,  were  those  connected  with  the  fur 
trade.  The  few  who  were  engaged  in  merchandise,  turned  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  traffic  with  the  Indians,  while 
a  large  number  became  hunters  and  boatmen.  The  vcyagewr^ 
enffogees^  and  couriers  des  fxds^  as  they  are  called,  form  a  peculiar 
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race  of  men.  They  are  active,  sprightly,  and  renuurkably  expert  in 
their  vocation-  With  all  the  vivacity  of  the  French  character, 
they  have  little  of  the  intemperance  and  brutal  coarseness  usually 
found  among  the  boatmen  and  mariners.  They  are  patient  under 
fatigue,  and  endure  an  astonishing  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to 
weather.  Accustomed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  they  pass  through 
every  extreme,  and  all  the  sudden  vicissitudes  of  climate,  with 
little  apparent  inconvenience.  Their  boats  are  managed  with 
expertness,  and  even  grace,  and  their  toil  enlivened  by  the  song. 
As  hunters,  they  have  roved  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  plain  of 
the  west,  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the 
Indians,  abiding  lor  long  periods,  and  even  permanently,  with  the 
tribes,  and  sometimes  seeking  their  alliance  by  marriage.  Ap 
boatmen  they  navigate  the  birch  canoe  to  the  sources  of  the 
longest  rivers,  and  pass  from  one  river  to  another,  by  laboriously 
carrying  the  packages  of  merchandise,  and  the  boat  itself,  across 
mountains,  or  through  swamps  or  woods ;  so  that  no  obstacle  stops 
their  progress.  Like  the  Indian,  they  can  live  on  game,  without 
condiment  or  bread ;  like  him,  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  plunge 
into  the  water  at  any  season,  without  injury."  * 


»  HaU's  Sketches  of  the  West. 
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1765—1782. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  West  All  beyond  the  AUeghenies, 
1765.]  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forts  and  the  Illinois  settle- 
ments of  the  French,  on  the  Wabash,  Easkaskia,  Mississippi  and 
Detroit  rivers,  was  a  wilderness.  The  Indians,  a  few  years  since 
undisputed  owners  of  the  prairies  and  broad  vales,  now  held  them  by 
sufferance,  having  been  twice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 
They,  of  course,  felt  both  hatred  and  fear ;  and,  while  they  despaired 
of  holding  their  lands,  and  looked  forward  to  unknown  evils,  the 
deepest  and  most  abiding  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused  within  them. 
They  had  seen  the  British  coming  to  take  their  hunting  grounds 
upon  the  strength  of  a  treaty  they  knew  nothing  of.  They  had  been 
forced  to  admit  British  troops  into  their  country ;  and,  though  now 
nominally  protected  from  settlers,  that  promi3ed  protection  would 
be  but  an  incentive  to  passion,  in  case  it  was  not  iii  good  faith 
extended  to  them;  and  this  was  not  done  by  either  individuals  or 
the  government.  During  the  year  that  succeeded  the  treaty  of 
Oerman  Flats,  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  and  took  possession 
of  lands  in  western  Virginia,  and  along  the  Monongahela.  The 
Indians  having  received  no  pay  for  these  lands,  murmured,  and 
once  more  a  border  war  was  feared.  General  Gage,  commander 
of  the  King's  forces,  was  applied  to,  probably  through  Sir  William 
Johnson,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  settlers ;  but 
they  defied  his  commands  and  his  power,  and  remained  where  they 
were.* 

Not  only  were  frontier  men  thus  passing  the  line  tacitly  agreed 
on,  but  Sir  William  himself  was  even  then  meditating  a  step  which 
would  have  produced  a  general  Indian  war.  This  was  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  an  immense  tract  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
an  independent  colony  was  to  be  formed.  IIow  early  this  plan  was 
conceived  is  not  known ;  but  Franklin's  letters  affirm  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  in  the  spring  of  1706.t    At  this  time,  Franklin  was  in 


*  FUin  Facts,  p.  65.  f  SfMurk's  Franklin,  toL  It.,  p.  2S8,  ei  Meq. 
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London,  and  was  written  to  }^  his  son,  Governor  Franklin,  of  New 
Jersey,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  colony.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been,  to  buy  of  the  Six  ^Nations  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  pur- 
chase which  it  was  not  doubted  Sir  William  might  make,  and  then  to 
procure  from  the  king  a  grant  of  as  much  territory  as  the  Company, 
.  which  it  was  intended  to  form,  would  require.  Governor  Franklin 
accordingly  forwarded  to  his  father  an  application  for  a  grants 
together  with  a  letter  from  Sir  William,  recommending  the  plan  to 
the  ministry ;  all  of  which  was  duly  communicated  to  the  proper 
department.  But  at  that  time  there  were  various  interests  bearing 
upon  this  plan  of  Franklin.  The  old  Ohio  Company  was  still  suing, 
through  its  agent,  Colonel  George  Mercer,  for  a  perfection  of  the 
original  grant.  The  soldiers  claiming  under  Dinwiddle's  procla- 
mation had  their  tale  of  rights  and  grievances.  Individuals  to 
whom  grants  had  been  made  by  Virginia  wished  them  completed. 
General  Lyman,  from  Connecticut,  was  soliciting  a  new  grant 
similar  to  that  now  asked  by  Franklin ;  and  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  divided  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of  establishing 
any  settlements  so  for  in  the  interior — Shelbume  being  in  favor  of 
the  new  colonies — ^Hillsborough  opposed  to  them, 

The  Company  was  organized,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1767, 
and  the  nominally  leading  man  in  it  being  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole, 
a  London  banker  of  eminence,  it  was  known  as  the  Walpole  Com- 
pany. Franklin  continued  privately  to  make  friends  among  the 
ministry,  and  to  press  upon  them  the  policy  of  making  large  settle- 
ments in  the  West ;  and,  as  the  old  way  of  managing  the  Indians 
by  superintendents,  was  just  then  in  bad  odor,  in  consequence  of 
the  expense  attending  it,  the  cabinet  council  so  far  approved  the 
new  plan  as  to  present  it  for  examination  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
with  members  of  which  Franklin  had  also  been  privately  con- 
versing. 

But,  before  any  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  it  was  necessary  to 
arrange  definitely  that  boundary  line,  which  had  been  vaguely 
talked  of  in  1765,  and  with  respect  to  which  Sir  William  Johnson 
had  written  to  the  ministry,  who  had  mislaid  his  letters,  and  given 
him  no  instructions.  The  necessity  of  arranging  this  boundary 
was  also  kept  in  the  mind  by  the  continued  and  growing  irritation 
of  the  Indians,  who  found  themselves  invaded  from  eveiy  side. 
This  irritation  became  so  great  during  the  autumn  of  1767,  that 
Gage  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject.  The 
governor  communicated  his  letter  to  the  Assembly  on  the  5tb  of 
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Janauy,  1768,  and  representations  ^re  at  once  sent  to  England, 
expressing  the  necessity  of  having  the  Indian  line  fixed.  Frank- 
lin all  this  time  was  urging  the  sanae  necessity  npon  the  ministers 
in  England ;  and  about  Christmas  of  1767,  Sir  William's  letters  on 
the  subject  having  been  found,  orders  were  sent  him  to  complete 
the  proposed  purchase  firom  the  Six  Ifations,  and  settle  all  differ- 
ences. But  the  project  for  a  colony  was  for  the  time  dropped,  a 
new  administration  coming  in  which  was  not  that  way  disposed. 

Sir  William  Johnson  having  received,  early  in  the  spring,  the 
orders  from  England  relative  to  a  new  treaty  with  thb  Indians,  at 
once  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  attendance.'*'  Notice  was  given  to 
the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Six  iKTations,  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  Shawanese,  and  a  congress  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Fort  StanwLx  during  the  following  October,  (1768).  It  met  upon 
the  24th  of  that  month,  and  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  by  Sir  William  and  his 
deputies ;  by  the  agents  of  those  traders  who  had  suffered  in  the 
war  of  1768 ;  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  Six  Nations,  the  Dela- 
wares  and  the  Shawanese. 

The  first  point  to  be  settled  was  the  boundary  line,  which  was  to* 
determine  the  Indian  lands  of  the  West  from  that  time  forward ; 
and  this  line  the  Indians,  upon  the  Ist  of  November,  stated  should 
begin  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee) 
river;  thence  go  up  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  to  Kittanniug;  thence 
across  to  the  Sasquehanna,  &c. ;  whereby  the  whole  country  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  to  which  the  Six  Nations  had  any  claims 
was  transferred  to  the  British.    One  deed  for  a  part  of  this  land 
was  made  on  the  3d  of  Novemb^,  to  William  Trent,  attorney  for 
twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1763.    The  tract  conveyed  by  this  waa  between  the  Kanawha 
and  Monongahela,  and  was  by  the  traders  named  Indiana.    Two 
days  afterward  a  deed  for  the  remaining  western  lands  was  made 
to  the  king,  and  the  price  agreed  on  paid  down.    These  deeds 
were  made  upon  the  express  agreement  that  no  claim  should  ever 
be  based  upon  previous  treaties,  those  of  Lancaster,  Logstown, 
ftc. ;  and  they  were  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  for 
themselves,  their  allies  and  dependents,  the  Shawanese,  Delawares, 
Mingoes  of  Ohio,  and  others;  but  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware 
deputies  present  did  not  sign  them.    On  this  treaty,  in  a  great 


*  For  an  account  of  Una  long-lost  treaty,  see  Plain  Facts,  pp.  66-104. 
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measure,  rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  "Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  authority  of  the  Six 
Nations  to  sell  that  country  rests  on  their  claim  by  conquest. 

But  besides  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  north-west  Indians 
to  Kentucky,  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  Cherokees ;  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remembrance  that  the  treaty  of  Lochabar,  made  in  October, 
1770,  two  years  after  the  Stanwix  treaty,  recognized  a  title  in  the 
southern  Indians  to  aU  the  country  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  a 
point  six  miles  east  of  Big  or  Long  island,  in  Holston  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  although  their  rights  to  all  the  lands 
north  and  east  of  the  Kentiicky  river  was  purchased  by  Colonel 
Donaldson,  either  for  the  king,  Virginia,  or  himself — ^it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which. 

But  the  grant  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  was  made.  The 
white  man  could  now  quiet  his  conscience  when  driving  the  native 
from  his  forest  home,  aiid  feel  sure  that  an  army  would  back  his 
pretensions.  A  new  company  was  at  once  organized  in  Virginia, 
called  the  '^  Mississippi  Company,"  and  a  petition  sent  to  the  king, 
for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  in  the  West.  Among  the  signers 
of  this  were  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  George 
Washington,  and  Authur  Lee.  The  gentleman  last  named  was 
the  agent  for  the  petitioners  in  England.  This  application  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  9th  of  March,  J769,  and  after 
that  nothing  is  known  of  it. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  however,  was  again  called  on  to  report  upon 
the  application  of  the  Walpole  Company,  and  Lord  Hillsborough, 
the  president,  reported  against  it.  This  called  out  Franklin's  cel- 
ebrated "Ohio  Settlement,"  a  paper  written  with  so  much  ability, 
that  the  King's  Council  put  by  the  official  report,  and  granted  the 
petition,  a  step  which  mortified  the  noble  lord  so  much  that  he 
resigned  his  official  station.  The  petition  now  needed  only  the 
royal  sanction,  which  was  not  given  until  August  14th,  1772;  but 
in  1770,  the  Ohio  Company  was  merged  into  Walpole's  and  the 
claims  of  the  soldiers  of  1756,  being  acknowledged  both  by  the  new 
company  and  by  government,  all  claims  were  quieted.  Nothing 
was  ever  done,  however,  under  the  grant  to  Walpole,  the  Revolu- 
tion soon  coming  upon  America.  After  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walpole 
and  his  associates  petitioned  Congress  respecting  their  lands,  called 
by  them  "  Vandalia,"  but  could  get  no  help  from  that  body.  What 
was  finally  done  by  Virginia  with  the  claims  of  this  and  other  com- 
panies is  not  known,  but  doubtless  their  lands  were  all  looked  on 
as  forfeited. 
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Daring  the  ten  years  iu  which  Franklin,  Pownall,  and  their 
ffiends  were  trying  to  get  the  great  western  land  company  into  oper- 
ation, actual  settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  all  too  rapidly; 
for  the  Ohio  Indians  ^'viewed  the  settlements  with  an  uneasy  and 
jealous  eye,"  and  ''did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they  must  be  com* 
pensated  for  their  right,  if  people  settled  thereon,  notwithstanding 
the  cession  by  the  Six  Nations/** 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that  Lord  Dunn^oro,  then  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  surveys  and  settlements  on  the  western  landt), 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  1763,  but  Mr.  Sparks  gives  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  this  is  expressly  denied.  However,  sur- 
veys did  go  down  even  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  whole 
region  south  of  the  Ohio  was  filling  with  white  men. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  western  lands  at  that  time 
was  George  Washington.    He  had  always  regarded  the  proclama- 
tion of  1763  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  to  quiet  the  savages, 
and  being  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  western  lands  than 
most  of  those  who  could  command*  means,  he  early  began  to 
buy  beyond  the  mountains.    His  agent  in  selecting  lands  was  Col. 
Crawford,  afterward  burnt  by  the  Ohio  Indians.    In  September, 
1767,  Washington  wrote  to  Crawford  on  this  subject,  and  looking 
forward  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  territory ;  in  1770  he 
crossed  the  mountains,  going  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Kanawha;  and  in  1773,  being  entitled,  under  the  King's  pro- 
clamation of  1768,  (which  gave  a  bounty  to  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  French  war,)  to  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  country  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  had  some  correspondence  respecting  the  importation  of  set- 
tlers from  Europe.    He  had  patents  for  thirty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  acres — ^nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifly-seven  on  the  Ohio,  between  the  Kanawhas,  with  a  river  front 
of  thirteen  and  a  half  miles ;  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixteen  acres  on  the  great  Kanawha,  with  a  river  front  of  forty 
miles.    Besides  these  lands,  he  owned,  fifteen  miles  below  Wheel- 
ing, five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres,  with  a  front  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.    He  considered  the  land  worth  9S.88  per  acre.    In- 
deed, had  not  the  revolutionary  war  been  just  then  on  tibe  eve  of 
breaking  out,  Washington  would,  in  all  probability,  have  become 


*  Wuhington's  "  Jonnukl  to  the  West,  in  1770."    Spftrk's  Washington,  toL  ii.  p.  681. 
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the  leading  setder  of  the  West,  and  all  our  historyy  perhaps,  have 
been  chapged. 

But  while  in  England,  and  along  the  Atlantic,  men  were  talking 
of  peopling  the  West,  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  a  few  obscure  indi- 
viduals, unknown  to  Walpole,  to  Franklin,  and  to  Washington, 
were  taking  those  steps  which  actually  resulted  in  its  settlement. 

If otwithstanding  the  fact,  that  so  much  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  settlement  of  the  West,  even  before  the  French  war,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  Europeans,  either  French  or  English,  had,  at 
the  time  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  made,  thoroughly  examined 
that  most  lovely  region  near  the  Kentucky  river,  which  is  the  finest 
portion,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  Ohio  valley. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  non-residence  of  the  Indians  in 
that  district;  a  district  which  they  retained  as  a  hunting  ground. 
Owing  to  this,  the  traders,  who  were  the  first  explorers,  were  led  to 
direct  their  steps  northward,  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto  valleys,  and 
were  quite  familiar  with  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes, 
at  a  period  when  the  interior  of  the  territory  south  of  the  river,  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  While,  therefore,  the  impression  which 
many  have  had,  that  the  entire  valley  was  unknown  to  English 
colonists  before  Boone's  time,  is  clearly  erroneous,  it  is  equally 
dear,  that  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  which  he  and  his  comrades 
explored  during  their  first  visit,  had  not  before  that  time,  been 
examined  by  the  whites  to  any  considerable  extent. 

About  the  year  1758,  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  from  Albemarle 
county,  Virginia,  who  had  been  previously  employed  as  an  agent 
among  the  Cherokees,   on  the  Holston  river,  from  1760,  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  take  certain  Cherokee  chiefs  to  England. 
Dr.  Walker  had  explored  the  mountain  valleys  of  South-western 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee.    While  in  England,  he  organized  a 
company  to  settle  the  wild  lands  in  Western  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina, of  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  patron.    He  retarned 
to  America  in  the  capacity  of  general  agent.    Dr.  Walker  subse- 
quently explored  the  country;  gave  the  name  of  his  patron  to 
Cumberland  river,  and  the  range  of  mountains  that  give  origin  to 
the  head  branches.    He  also  explored  the  upper  part  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Loidsa^  in  honor  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cumberland,  which  name  it  bore  for  some  years.    He 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  purchase  of  Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky  from  the 
Six  Kationa. 
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The  next  explorer  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee^  was  Colonel 
James  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians, 
near  Bedford,  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  and  was  with  them  four  and 
a  half  years.  In  1764,  he  was  lieutenant  in  General  Bouquet's 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  and  a  colonel  in  the  continental 
service  in  1778. 

During  the  summer  of  1766,  with  four  white  men  and  a  mulatto 
slave,  he  made  an  exploration  across  the  mountains  to  the  Cum- 
beriand,  and  then  to  the  Tennessee  rivers,  to  examine  the  country 
in  view  of  future  settlements. 

Stone's  river,  a  branch  of  the  Cumberland,  was  so  named  from 
Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  one  of  the  party.  They  explored  the  country  on 
each  of  the  rivers,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
where  Paducah  now  stands.  Here  the  party  separated;  Sraith 
with  the  slave  to  return  home,  and  his  companions  to  proceed  to 
the  Illinois.  A  few  days  afterward,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  foot  by 
a  eane,  which  disabled  him.  After  lying  a  long  time  in  the  woods, 
attended  by  the  slave,  he  recovered,  and  they  set  out  and  after 
many  hardships,  reached  Carolina  in  October,  1767,  having  been 
eleven  months  in  the  wilderness.  From  Carolina  he  proceeded 
homeward,  and  shortly  afterward  arrived  at  the  Conococheague 
settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  had  left  his  family.  "*" 

The  next  persons  who  entered  this  region  were  traders;  coming, 
oot  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  by  the  river,  but  from  North 
Carolina  by  the  Cumberland  Gap.  These  tradeis  probably  sought, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Cherokees  and  other  southern  Indians, 
with  whom  they  had  dealings  from  a  very  early  period,  but  appear 
afterward  to  have  journeyed  northward  upon  what  was  called  the 
Warrior's  road,  an  Indian  path  leading  from  the  Cumberland  ford 
along  the  broken  country,  lying  upon  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  and  so  across  the  Licking  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Scioto.  This  path  formed  the  line  of  communication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  Indians;  and  somewhere  along  its  course, 
John  Finley,  doubtless  in  company  with  others,  was  engaged,  in 
1767,  in  trading  with  the  red  men,  from  the  north  of  the  Ohio,  who 
met  him  there  with  the  skins  procured  during  their  hunting  expe- 
dition in  that  central  and  choice  region.  Upon  Finley's  return  to 
North  Carolina,  he  met  with  Daniel  Boone,  to  whom  he  described 
the  country  he  had  vbited. 


*Inoidento  of  Border  Life,  p.  64. 
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Daniel  Boone  was  bom  in  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  between  the  years 
1783  and  1746,  *  of  English  parentage.  His  father  moved  to  Berks 
county  when  Daniel  was  a  small  boy,  where,  in  a  frontier  settle- 
ment, he  attended  school,  and  where  in  boyhood  he  received  those 
impressions  that  were  so  fully  displayed  in  after  life.  From  child- 
hood, he  delighted  to  range  the  woods,  watch  the  wild  animals,  and 
contemplate  the  beauties  of  uncultivated  nature.  In  woodcraft,  his 
education  was  complete.^  !No  Indian  could  poise  the  rifle,  find  his 
way  through  the  trackless  forest,  or  hunt  the  wild  game  better  than 
Daniel  Boone. 

Few  men  ever  possessed  that  combination  of  boldness,  caution, 
hardihood,  strength,  patience,  perseverance  and  love  of  solitude 
that  m^ked  his  character.  With  these  qualities  he  was  kind- 
hearted,  humane,  good-tempered,  and  devoid  of  malice.  He  never 
manifested  the  temper  of  the  misanthrope,  or  evinced  any  dissatis- 
fsM^tion  with  social  or  domestic  life.  He  had  a  natural  sense  of 
justice  and  equity  between  man  and  man,  and  felt,  through  his 
whole  life,  repugnance  to  the  technical  forms  of  law,  and  the  con- 
ventional regulations  of  society  and  of  government,  unless  they 
were  in  strict  accordance  with  his  instinctive  sense  of  right. 

When  Daniel  Boone  was  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  his  father 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina,  and  settled  on  the 
Yadkin,  in  the  north-western  part  of  that  State.  Here  he  married, 
and  for  several  years,  labored  on  a  farm,  hunting  at  the  proper 
season.  About  1762,  he  was  leader  of  a  company  of  hunters  from 
the  Yadk,  who  ranged  through  the  valleys  on  the  waters  of  the 
Holston,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Virginia.  In  1764  he  was 
ynth  another  company  of  hunters,  on  the  Rock  Castle,  a  branch  of 
Cumberland  river,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Kentucky, 
employed,  as  he  stated,  by  a  party  of  land  speculators,  to  ascertain 
and  report  concerning  the  country  in  that  quarter,  f 

The  oppression  of  the  governors  of  the  colony,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  English  or  Scotch 
adventurers,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  laboring 
classes,  and  drove  many  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  wilds  of  the 


*  There  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  date  of  Boone's  blrtK  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  he  himself  ooold  have  given  it  His  pupilage  among  the  Qermans  in  *^Btr^ 
eoufUy"  enabled  him  to  acquire  their  patois  language ;  and  it  was  from  the  circomstanoe 
of  his  being  able  to  speak  " Pennaylvania  Oerman**  that  he  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  » 
Dutchman,  er  of  German  extraction. 

f  Haywood's  Sittory  of  Tetmutee,  pp.  82,  8^5. 
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West.  At  the  same  time,  Bichard  Henderson,  the  Harts  and 
others,  were  projecting  a  purchase  of  the  fertile  lands  of  the  "West, 
and  encouraged  the  hunters  to  explord  the  country. 

On  the  return  of  Finley,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  explo- 
ring party  to  examine  the  rich  vales  of  the  Kentucky,  of  which 
Boone  was  the  leader;  and  he  alone  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
speculators.  His  companions  were  John  Finley,  John  Stewart, 
Joseph  Holden,  James  Moncey,  and  William  Cool.  They  left  the 
Yadkin  settlement,  and  Boone  his  family,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769, 
and  after  much  fatigue  and  exposure  to  severe  rains,  reached  the 
waters  of  fied  river,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Kentucky,  on 
the  7th  of  June.  In  this  region,  the  party  reconnoitered  the 
country,  and  hunted,  until  December.  At  that  period,  the  explo- 
rers divided  themselves  into  parties,  that  they  might  have  a  wider 
fwage  of  observation.  Boone  had  Stewart,  for  his  companion.  Of 
Finley,  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  nothing  more  is  known. 

Boone  and  Stewart  were  soon  taken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  from 
whom  they  made  their  escape  after  several  days'  detention.  Early 
in  January,  1770,  Squire  Boone,  a  brother  of  Dapiel,  and  another 
adventurer,  arrived  from  iN'orth  Carolina,  with  supplies  of  ammu- 
nition, and  intelligence  from  his  fS&mily.  Shortly  after  this  event, 
Stewart^  while  hunting,  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  the  man 
who  came  with  Squire  Boone  got  lost  in  the  woods  and  perished. 
The  two  brothers,  thus  left  alone,  pursued  their  hunting  along  the 
banks  of  the  main  Kentucky  river. 

When  spring  opened.  Squire  Boone  returned  to  the  Yadkin  for 
supplies,  while  Daniel  explored  the  country  along  Salt  and  Green 
rivers.  On  the  last  of  July,  Squire  returned,  and  they  engaged  in 
exploring  the  country* on  the  waters  of  Cumberland  river,  and 
hunting  in  that  region  until  March,  1771.  They  then  returned  by 
Kentucky  river,  and  the  Cumberland  Gap,  to  the  settlements  on 
the  Tadkin. 

During  the  same  period,  another  exploring  and  hunting  party  of 
about  twenty  men,  left  North  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia,  for 
the  country  of  Tennessee.  They  passed  through  Cumberland  Gap 
into  what  is  now  called  Wayne  county,  Kentucky,  and,  subse- 
quently, moved  in  a  south-western  direction,  along  the  waters  of 
the  Roaring  river  and  Caney  fork,  and  returned  in  April,  1770, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  months.  The  same  year  another  party  of 
ten  hunters  built  two  boats  and  two  tripping  canoes,  loaded  them 
with  peltiy,  venison,  bear's  meat  and  oil,  and  made  a  voyage  down 
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the  Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  to  Natchez,  where 
they  disposed  of  their  cargo. 

In  1771,  Casper  Mansco,  Who  had  twice  visited  the  valley  of  th^ 
Cumberland,  came  out  again  in  company  with  several  other  per- 
sons. They  traversed  the  country  along  the  Cumberland  river 
to  the  region  north  of  Kashville,  and  into  the  ^*  barrens"  of  Eeii- 
tucky.  From  the  period  of  their  absence,  they  were  called  the 
'^  Long-hunters."  These  several  explorations  excited  the  attention 
of  multitudes  in  the  colonies  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  turned 
their  thoughts  to  a  home  in  the  "Far  West." 

During  the  same  eventful  period,  (1770,)  there  came  into  Westeni 
Virginia  no  less  noted  a  person  than  George  Washington.  His 
attention  had  been  turned  to  the  lands  along  the  Ohio  at  a  very 
early  period ;  he  bad  himself  large  claims,  as  well  as  &r-reaching 
plans  of  settlement,  and  be  wished,  with  his  own  eyes,  to  examine 
the  western  lauds,  especiidly  those  ^bout  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha; 
The  journal  of  his  expedition  contains  some  valuable  facts  in 
reference  to  the  position  of  afhirs  in  the  Ohio  valley  at  that  time. 
For  instance,  that  the  Virginians  were  rapidly  surveying  and  set- 
tling the  lands  south  of  the  river  as  far  down  as  the  S^anawhas ; 
and  that  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Btanwix, 
were  jealous  and  angry  at  this  constant  invasion  of  th^r  hunting- 
grounds. 

This  jealousy  and  anger  were  not  suffered  to  cool  dnring  t^t 
years  next  succeeding,  and  when  Thomas  Bullitt  and  his  party 
descended  the  Ohio,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  he  found,  as  related 
above,  that  no  settlements  would  be  tolerated  south  of  the  river, 
unless  the  Indian  hunting-grounds  were  left  undisturbed.  To  leave 
them  undisturbed  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these  white 
men.  This  very  party,  which  Bullitt  led,  and  in  which  were  the 
two  M'Afees,  Hancock,  Taylor,  Drennon,  and  others,  separd^ted^ 
and  while  part  went  up  the  Kentucky  river,  explored  the  banks, 
and  made  important  surveys,  including  the  valley  in  which  Frank- 
fort stands,  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  fedls,  and  laid  out,  on 
behalf  of  John  Campbell  and  John  Connolly,,  the  plat  of  Louis- 
ville. 

All  this  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1778 ;  and  in  the  autumtt 
of  that  year,  or  early  the  next,  John  Floyd,  the  deputy  of  Colonel 
William  Preston,  the  surveyor  of  Fincastle  counly,  Virginia,  itf 
which  it  was  claimed  that  Kentucky  was  eomprefaended,  also  cvceded 
the  mountains ;  while  General  Thomson,  of  PemnylvaQia,  nta«kr 
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murvejB  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking.  IS  or  did  the  projects  of 
the  English  colonists  stop  with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  In 
1773,  General  Lyman,  with  a  n  amber  of  military  adventurers,  went 
to  Katchez,  and  laid  out  several  townships  in  that  vicinity;  to 
which  point  emigration  set  so  strongly,  that  it  is  said  four  hundred 
&milies  passed  down  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  thither,  during  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  of  that  year.* 

Anxious  as  was  Boone  to  remove  his  family  to  the  fertile  region 
of  Kentucky,  it  was  not  until  1773,  that  he  sold  his  farm  on. the 
Yadkin,  and,  with  five  other  families,  took  up  the  line  of  march 
westward.  The  company  started  on  the  25th  of  September,  and 
were  joined  by  others  in  Powell's  valley,  making  the  number  of 
&rty  men,  besides  women  and  children.  As  they  approached  the 
last  mountain  barrier,  on  the  16th  of  October,  seven  young  me% 
who  had  charge  of  the  cattle,  being  five  or  six  miles  in  the  rear, 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Six  were  slain,  amongst 
whom  was  Boone's  eldest  son,  James,  and  the  seventh,  though 
wounded,  made  his  escape.  The  cattle  were  dispersed  in  the  woods. 
This  calamity  so  disheartened  the  emigrants,  that  they  gave  up  the 
expedition  and  returned  to  Clinch  river. 

For  a  time  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  was  delayed; 
1774.]  for  though  James  Harrod,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
of  1774,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  built  his  cabin,  (the 
first  log  hut  reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,)  where  the 
town  which  bears  his  name  now  stands,  he  could  not  long  stay 
there ;  the  sounds  of  coming  war  reached  even  his  solitude,  and 
forced  him  to  rejoin  his  companions,  and  aid  in  repelling  the  infu- 
riated savages.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the 
western  Indians  were  in  no  degree  disposed  to  yi^ld  their  landft 
without  a  struggle.  Wide-spread  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among 
the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes,  which  was  fostered  probably  by  the 
French  traders  who  still  visited  the  tribes  of  the  north-west.  And 
from  that  time  forward  almost  every  event  was  calculated  still  more 
to  excite  and  embitter  the  children  of  the  forest. 

In  1770,  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane,  settied  at  Wheeling; 
during  that  year  the  Boones,  as  has  been  related,  were  exploring 
the  interior  of  Kentucky ;  and  after  them  came  the  McAfees,  Bui* 
litty  Floyd,  Hancock,  Taylor,,  and  their  companions^  The  savages 
saw  their  best  grounds  occupied  or  threatened  with  oeenpatioa ; 

*  Holmes'  Annats,  toL  iL,  p.  1S8. 
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but  still  thov  remembered  the  war  of  1763,  and  the  terrible  power 
of  Britain,  and  the  oldest-and  wisest  of  the  sufferers  were  disposed 
rather  to  submit  to  'what  seemed  inevitable  than  to  throw  them- 
selves away  in  a  vain  effort  to  withstand  the  whites.  Hopeless 
hatred  toward  the  invaders  filled  the  breasts  of  the  natives,  therefore, 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  war  of  1774 ;  a  hatred 
needing  only  a  few  acts  of  violence  to  kindle  it  into  rage  and  thirst 
for  human  blood. 

And  such  acts  were  not  wanting ;  in  addition  to  the  murder  of 
several  single  Indians  by  the  frontier  men, — ^in  1772,  five  families 
of  the  natives  on  the  Little  £anawha  were  killed,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  a  white  family  on  Gauley  Biver,  although  no  evidence 
existed  to  prove  who  had  committed  the  outrage.  And  when  1774 
came,  a  series  of  events  led  to  excessive  exasperation  on  both  sides. 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  laid  equal  claim  to  Pittsburgh  and  the 
acyoining  country.  In  the  war  of  1754,  doubt  had  existed  as  to 
which  colony  the  forks  of  the  Ohio  was  situated  in,  and  the  Old 
Dominion  having  been  forward  in  the  defense  of  the  contested 
territory,  while  her  northern  neighbor  had  been  very  backward  in 
doing  anything  in  its  favor,  the  Virginians  felt  a  certsdn  claim  upon 
the  "Key  of  the  West."  This  feeling  showed  itself  before  1768, 
and  by  1773  appears  to  have  attained  a  very  decided  character. 

Early  in  1774,  Lord  Dunmore,  prompted  very  probably  by  CoL 
Croghan,  and  his  nephew.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  had  lived  at 
Fort  Pitt,  and  was  an  intriguing  and  ambitious  man,  determined, 
by  strong  measures,  to  assert  the  claims  of  Virginia  upon  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  vicinity,  and  dispatched  Connolly,  witix  a  captain's 
commission,  and  with  power  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
upon  the  Monongahela,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  Doctor 
issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red- 
stone and  Pittsburgh,  calling  upon  them  to  meet  on  the  24th  of 
26th  of  January,  1774,  in  order  to  be  embodied  as  Virginia  militia. 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  then  represented  the  proprietors  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  West,  was  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time,  and  arrested 
Connolly  before  the  meeting  took  place.  The  people  who  had  seen 
the  proclamation,  however,  came  together,  and  though  they  were 
dispersed  without  attempting  any  outbreak  in  favor  of  the  Virginian 
side  of  the  dispute,  which  it  was  very  much  feared  they  would  do, 
— ^they  did  not  break  up  without  drunkenness  and  riot,  and  among 
other  things  fired  their  guns  at  the  town  occupied  by  frimdly  Indiana 
across  the  river,  hurting  no  one,  but  exciting  the  fear  and  suspicion 
of  the  red  men. 
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Connolly  was  soon  after  released  on  bail.  He  then  went  to 
Staonton,  and  was  sworn  as  a  justice*  of  the  peace  of  Angnsta 
countjr,  Virginia.  During  the  latter  part  of  March,*  he  returned 
to  Pittsburgh,  with  civil  and  military  authority  to  execute  the  laws 
of  Virginia.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  court  assembled  at  Hannas- 
town,  the  seat  of  justice  for  "Westmoreland  county,  including  then 
all  Western  Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  Connolly  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  all  armed  and  with  colors  flying,  appeared 
there,  placed  sentinels  at  the  door  of  the  court  house,  who  refused 
to  admit  the  magistrates,  unless  with  the  consent  of  their  com- 
mander. A  meeting  then  took  place  between  Connolly  and  the 
magistrates.  He  averred  that  he  had  come  in  fulfillment  of  his 
promise  to  the  sheriff,  but  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
They  affirmed  that  they  acted  under  the  legislative  authority  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  would  continue  so  to  act;  but  that  they  would 
do  all  they  could  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  waa  ready  to  agree  to  a  temporary  boundary,  till 
the  true  one  could  be  ascertained. 

Connolly  refused  to  accede  to  any  terms  but  in  Lord  Dunmore's 
name,  and  by  his  authority  took  and  kept  possession  of  Fort  Pitt; 
and  as  it  had  been  dismantled  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  royal 
orders,  rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Fort  Dunmore.  Meantime,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  and  tyrannical  manner,  he  arrested  both  private 
men  and  magistrates,  and  kept  some  of  them  in  confinement,  until 
Lord  Dunmore  ordered  their  release.  Knowing  that  such  conduct 
was  calculated  to  lead  to  active  and  violent  measures  against 
himself  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  he  took  great  precautions,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  to  protect  his  own  party  from  surprise. 
These  expenses,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  feared  the  Vir^ia  General 
Assembly  would  object  to,  although  his  noble  patron  might  allow 
them ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  intentionally  fostered,  as  St. 
Clsir  distinctly  intimated  in  his  letters  to  the  Pennsylvania  authori- 
ties, the  growing  jealousy  between  the  whites  and  natives,  in  order 
to  make  their  quarrels  serve  as  a  color  to  his  profuse  expenditures. 
At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  on  the  21st  of  April,  Connolly  wrote  to 
the  settlers  along  the  Ohio,  that  the  Shawanese  wero  not  to  be 
trusted,  and  that  they  {the  whites)  ought  to  be  prepared  to  revenge 
any  wrong  done  them.  This  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Ifichael  Ci'esap,  who  was  examining  the  lands  near  Wheeling,  and 
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who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  true  frontier  Indian  hatred. 
Five  days  before  its  date,  a  canoe  belonging  to  William  Batter,  a 
leading  Pittsburgh  trader,  had  been  attacked  by  three  Cherokees, 
and  one  white  man  had  been  killed.  This  happened  not  &,v  from 
Wheeling,  and  became  known  there  of  course ;  while  about  the 
same  time  the  report  was  general  that  the  Indians  were  stealing 
the  traders*  horses.  When,  therefore,  immediately  after  Connolly's 
letter  had  been  circulated,  the  news  came  to  that  settlement,  that 
some  Indians  were  coming  down  the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  Cresap,  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  by  the  Cherokees,  and,  as  he  afterward 
said,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh, 
contained  in  the  letter  referred  to,  determined  to  attack  them. 
They  were,  as  it  chanced,  two  fiiendly  Indians,  who,  with  two 
whites,  had  been  dispatched  by  William  Butler,  when  he  heard 
that  his  first  messengers  were  stopped,  to  attend  to  his  peltries 
down  the  river,  in  the  Shawanee  country.* 

"The  project  of  Cresap,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  **was  vehemently 
opposed  by  Colonel  Zane,  proprietor  of  the  place.  He  stated  to  the 
captain  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians,  would  inevitably  bring  on 
a  war,  in  which  much  innocent  blood  would  be  shed,  and  that  the 
act  in  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder,  and  a  disgrace  to  his  name 
forever.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  Cresap  and  his  party  went  np 
the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  their  return,  what  had  become  of  the 
Indians,  they  coolly  answered  that  ^  they  had  fallen  overboard  into 
the  river !'  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was  found  bloody, 
and  pierced  with  bullets.  This  was  the  first  blood  which  was  shed 
in  this  war,  and  terrible  was  the  vengeance  which  followed. 

^^In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hearing  that  there 
was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina,  went 
down  the  river  to  the  place,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  sev^ 
of  them.  In  this  affair  one  of  Cresap's  party  was  severely 
wounded. 

<<  The  massacre  at  Captina  and  that  which  took  place  at  Baker's, 
about  forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  a  few  days  after  that  at  Captina, 
were  unquestionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war  of  1774.  The  last 
was  perpetrated  by  thirty-two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel 
Greathouse.  The  whole  number  killed  at  this  place,  and  on  the 
river  opposite  to  it,  was  twelve,  besides  several  wounded.  This 
horrid  massacre  was  effected  by  a  hypocritical  stratagem,  wbieh 
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relElectB  the  deepest  diflhonor  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were 
agents  in  it. 

<'  The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians  near 
Wheeling,  induced  a  belief  that  thej  would  immediately  commence 
hostilities,  and  this  apprehension  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
murder  above  related.  The  ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party 
under  Oreathouse,  was  that  of  defending  the  family  of  Baker, 
whose  house  was  opposite  to  a  large  encampment  of  Indians,  at  the 
mouth  of  Big  Yellow  creek.  The  party  were  concealed  in  ambus- 
cade, while  their  commander  went  over  the  river,  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  to  the  Indian  camp,  to  ascertain  their  number; 
while  there,  an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  return  home  speedily, 
saying  that  the  Indians  were  drinking,  and  angry  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  liver,  and  might  do  him  some 
mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party,  he  reported  that  the  Indians 
were  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  went  to  Baker,  and 
requested  him  to  give  any  Indians  who  might  come  over  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day  as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  as 
many  of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could*  The  plan  succeeded. 
Several  Indian  men,  with  two  women,  came  over  the  river  to 
Baker's,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  rum  to  the 
Indians.  The  men  drank  freely  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this 
state  they  were  all  killed  by  Greathouse  and  a  few  of  his  party. 
I  say  a  few  of  his  party,  for  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  not  more 
than  five  or  six  of  the  whole  number  had  any  participation  in  the 
slaughter  at  the  house.  The  rest  protested  against  it,  as  an 
atrocious  murder.  Prom  their  number,  being  by  far  the  majority, 
they  might  have  prevented  the  deed ;  but  alas !  they  did  not  A 
little  Indian  girl  alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter,  by  the 
hmnanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now 
known. 

^  The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house,  sent 
a  canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  inquire  what  bad  happened.  These 
two  Indians  were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the 
beach.  A  second  and  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a 
number  of  Indians  in  arms ;  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore, 
some  distance  below  the  house,  were  received  by  a  well-directed 
fire  from  the  party,  which  killed  the  greater  number  of  them,  and 
compelled  the  survivors  to  return.  A  great  number  of  shots  were 
exchanged  across  the  river,  but  without  damage  to  the  whites,  not 
one  of  whom  was  even  wounded.  The  Indian  men  who  were 
murdered  were  all  scalped.    The  woman  who  gave  the  friendly 
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advice  to  the  commander  of  the  party,  when  in  the  Indian  camp^ 
was  amongst  the  slain  at  Baker's  house. 

"The  massacre  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  creek, 
comprehended  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  famous,  bat  unfortu- 
nate Logan/'  * 

This  account  of  Doddridge  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Zane;  but  as  it  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  was  also  in  the  vicinity,  a  part  of  the  letter 
written  by  him  relative  to  the  matter,  dated  June  17,  1798,  is 
given : 

"This  country  was  explored  in  1778.  A  resolution  was  formed 
to  make  a  settlement  the  spring  following,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  Kanawha  appointed  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  in  order 
to  descend  the  river  firom  thence  in  a  body.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  Indians  had  done  some  mischief.  Reports  from  their  towns 
were  alarming,  which  deterred  many.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men 
only  arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  we  lay  some 
days. 

"  A  small  party  of  hunters,  that  lay  about  ten  miles  below  us 
were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  whom  .the  hunters  beat  back,  and 
returned  to  camp.  This,  and  many  other  circumstances,  led  us  to 
believe  that  the  Indians  were  determined  on  war.  The  whole  party 
was  enrolled,  and  determined  to  execute  their  project  of  forming 
a  settlement  in  Kentucky,  as  we  had  every  necessary  store  that 
could  be  thought  of.  An  Indian  town  called  the  Horsehead  Bot- 
tom, on  the  Scioto,  and  near  its  mouth,  lay  nearly  in  our  way.  The 
determination  was  to  cross  the  country  and  surprise  it.  Who  was 
to  command  was  the  question.  There  were  but  few  among  us 
that  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  and  they  were  such  as  we 
did  not  choose  to  be  commanded  by.  We  knew  of  Capt.  Cresap 
being  on  the  river,  about  fifteen  miles  above  us,  with  some  hands^ 
settling  a  plantation ;  and  that  he  had  concluded  to  follow  us  to 
Kentucky  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  there  his  people.  We  also  knew 
that  he  had  been  experienced  in  a  former  war.  He  was  proposed; 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  him  to  command  the 
party.  Messengers  were  dispatched,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned 
with  Cresap.  He  had  heard  of  our  resolution  by  some  of  his 
hunters,  that  had  fallen  in  with  ours,  and  had  set  out  to  come 
tons. 
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"  We  now  thought  our  army,  as  we  called  it,  complete,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians  sure.  A  council  was  called,  and,  to  our 
astonishment,  our  intended  commander-in-chief  was  the  person 
that  dissuaded  us  from  the  enterprise.  He  said  that  appearances 
were  very  suspicious,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  a  war.  That  if 
we  made  the  attempt  proposed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  success, 
but  a  war  would,  at  any  rate,  be  the  result,  and  that  we  should  be 
blamed  for  it,  and  perhaps  justly.  But  if  we  were  determined  to 
proceed,  he  would  lay  aside  all  considerations,  send  to  his  camp  for 
his  people,  and  share  our  fortunes. 

^^  He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  advise.  His  answer  was, 
that  we  should  return  to  Wheeling,  as  a  convenient  post,  to  hear 
what'was  going  forward.  That  a  few  weeks  would  determine.  As 
it  was  early  in  the  spring,  if  we  found  the  Indians  were  not  dis- 
posed for  war,  we  should  have  full  time  to  return  and  make  our 
establishment  in  Kentucky.  This  was  adopted ;  and  in  two  hours 
the  whole  were  under  way.  As  we  ascended  the  river,  we  met 
Kill-buck,  an  Indian  chief,  with  a  small  party.  We  had  a  long 
conference  with  him,  but  received  little  satisfaction  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Indians.  It  was  observed  that  Oresap  did  not  come 
to  this  conference,  but  kept  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He 
said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  with  the  Indians.  That 
EUl-buck  had  frequently  attempted  to  waylay  his  father,  to  kill 
him.  That  if  he  crossed  the  river,  perhaps  his  fortitude  might 
&il  him,  and  that  he  might  put  Kill-buck  to  death.  On  our  arrival 
at  Wheeling,  (the  country  being  pretty  well  settled  thereabouts,) 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  be  alarmed.  They  flocked 
to  our  camp  from  every  direction ;  and  all  we  could  say  could  not 
keep  them  from  under  our  wings.  We  oflfered  to  cover  their 
neighborhood  with  scouts,  until  further  information,  if  they  would 
return  to  their  plantations ;  but  nothing  would  prevail.  By  this 
time  we  had  got  to  be  a  formidable  party.  All  the  hunters,  men 
wifliout  families,  etc.,  in  that  quarter,  had  joined  our  party. 

"  Our  arrival  at  Wheeling  was  soon  known  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
whole  of  that  country,  at  that  tune,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  Connolly  had  been  appointed  by  Donmore,  Captain 
Oommandant  of  the  District  which  was  called  West  Augusta.  He, 
learning  of  us,  sent  a  message  addressed  to  the  party,  letting  us 
know  that  a  war  was  to  be  apprehended,  and  requesting  that  we 
would  keep  our  position  for  a  few  days,  as  messages  had  been  sent 
to  the  Indians,  and  a  few  days  would  determine  the  doubt.  The 
answer  he  got  was,  that  we  had  no  inclination  to  quit  our  quarters 
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for  some  time.  That  during  our  stay  we  sbonld  be  carefnl  that  the 
enemy^did  not  harass  the  neighborhood  that  we  lay  in.  Bat  before 
this  answer  could  reach  Pittsburgh,  he  sent  a  second  express,  ad* 
dressed  to  Capt.  Cresap,  as  the  most  influential  man^amongst  ns^ 
informing  him  that  the  messengers  had  returned  from  the  Indians^ 
that  war  was  inevitable,  and  begging  him  to  use  his  infloenee  with 
the  party,  to  get  them  to  cover  the  country  by  scouts,  until  the  in- 
habitants could  fortify  themselves.  The  reception  of  this  letter  was 
the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians^  A  new  post  was 
planted,  a  council  was  called,  and  the  letter  read  by  Cresap,  all  the 
Indian  traders  being  summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Ac- 
tion was  had,  and  war  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  and 
ihe  same  evening  two  scalps  were  brought  into  the  camp. 

'^  The  next  day  some  canoes  of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the 
TTver,  keeping  the  advantage  of  an  island  to  cover  themselves  firom 
our  view.  They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  and 
driven  ashore.  A  battle  ensued ;  a  few  were  wounded  on  both 
sides;  one  Indian  only  taken  prisoner.  On  examining  their  canoes, 
we  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  warlike 
stores.  On  our  return  to  cam]>,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  march 
the  next  day,  and  attack  Logan's  camp  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty 
miles  above  us.  We  did  march  about  five  miles,  and  then  halted 
to  take  some  refi-eshments.  Here  the  impropriety  of  executing  the 
projected  enterprise  was  argued.  The  conversation  was  brought 
forward  by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  those 
Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions — ^as  they  were  hunting,  and  their 
party  were  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  their 
stuff  with  them^  This  we  knew;  as  I  myself  and  others  present 
had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks  past,  on  our  descending 
the  river  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  seemed  to  detest 
the  resolution  we  had  set  out  with.  We  returned  in  the  evening 
decamped,  and  took  the  road  to  Bedstone. 

^'  It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Logan's  fiunily  were  killed.  And 
firom  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  viewed  as  a  horrid 
murder.  From  Logan's  hearing  of  Cresap  being  at  the  head  of 
this  party  on  the  river,  it  is  no  wcmder  that  he  supposed  he  had  ft 
hand  in  the  destruction  of  his  family." 

Whatever  may  then  be  the  tacts  in  regard  of  Cresap's  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Logan's  fiunily,  it  is  certain  that  the  fioneas 
speech  c^  that  chitf  to  Lord  Dunmore,  has  indelibly  fixed  the  repQ* 
tation  of  that  outrage  upon  his  memory.  It  may  admit  of  * 
doubt  whether  he  was,  however,  directiy  or  indiieetiy  responsible 
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for  the  destraction  of  the  £EUQily  of  Logan.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  present  at  the  massacres  at  Captina  and  Yellow 
creek  on  the  same  day,"^  but  it  is  certain  he  was  engaged  in  other 
Indian  murders  closely  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  war,  and 
deserves  condemnation  for  the  murderous  intentions  he  expressed 
to  CoL  Zane.  Yet  perhaps  he  may  not  be  wholly  condemned.  He 
may  have  been  deceived  by  Connolly's  letter,  which  doubtless  was 
designed  to  create  hostilities  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  with 
a  view  to  the  approaching  conflict  with  the  mother  country^  and 
may  then  in  all  he  did  have  acted  under  a  mistaken  idea  of  patri- 
otiflm.  Of  his  patriotic  spirit  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  Imme- 
diately after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  in  the  next  year,  in  obedience 
to  a  call  of  the  Maryland  delegates  in  Congress,  Cresap  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  returned  to 
Maiyland^  and  with  his  company  marched  to  Boston,  to  join  the 
Continental  army  under  Washington.  His  health  failing,  however, 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  died  on  his  way  home,  on  the  5th 
of  October,  at  New  York. 

In  relation  to  the  murders  by  Greathouse,  there  is  also  a  variance 
in  the  testimony.  Henry  Jolly,  who  was  near  by,  and  whose  state- 
ment is  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  Silliman's  jour- 
nal for  January,  1837,  makes  no  mention  of  the  visit  of  Greathouse 
to  the  Indian  camp,  but  says  that  five  men  and  one  woman^  with  a 
chUd,  came  from  the  camp  across  to  Baker's;  that  three  of  the  five 
were  made  drunk,  and  that  the  whites  finding  the  other  two  would 
not  drink,  persuaded  them  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and  when  their  guns 
were  empty,  shot  them  down ;  this  done,  they  next  murdered  the 
woman,  and  tomahawked  the  three  who  were  intoxicated.  The 
Indians  who  had  not  crossed  the  Ohio,  ascertaining  what  had  taken 
place,  attempted  to  escape  by  descending  the  river,  and  having 
passed  Wheeling  unobserved,  landed  at  Pipe  creek,  and  it  was 
then,  according  to  Jolly,  that  Cresap's  attack  took  place ;  he  killed 
only  one  Indian.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  facts 
in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  they  were  at  any  rate 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  all  concerned  feel  sure  of  an  Indian  war ; 
and  while  those  upon  the  frontier  gathered  hastily  into  the  for- 
tresses, an  express  was  sent  to  Williamsburg,  to  inform  the  gover- 
nor of  the  necessity  of  instant  preparation.    The  Earl  of  Dunmore 
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at  once  took  the  needful  steps  to  organize  forces ;  and  meanwhile, 
in  June,  sent  Daniel  Boone  and  Michael  8toner  to  condact  into  the 
settlements  the  surveyors,  and  others  who  were  lingering  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Kentucky  and  Elkhom,  a  duty  which  was  ably  and 
quickly  performed.  The  unfortunate  traders  among  the  Indians^ 
however,  could  not  thus  be  rescued  from  the  dangers  which  beset 
them.  Some  of  them  fell  the  first  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
natives.  One  near  the  town  of  White-Eyes,  the  Peace  Chief  of 
the  Delawares,  was  murdered,  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  of 
his  body  hung  upon  the  bushes;  the  kindly  chief  gathered  them 
together  and  buried  them ;  the  hatred  of  the  murderers,  however, 
led  them  to  disinter  and  disperse  the  remains  of  their  victim  anew; 
but  the  kindness  of  the  Delaware  was  as  persevering  as  the  hatred 
of  his  brethren,  and  again  he  collected  the  scattered  limbs,  and  in 
a  secret  place  hid  them."^ 

It  being,  under  the  circumstances,  deemedadvisableby  the  Virgi- 
nians, to  assume  the  offensive,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  an  army  was 
gathered  at  Wheeling,  which,  some  time  in  July,  under  Col.  McDon- 
ald, descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek,  or,  as  some 
say,  Fish  creek,  where  it  was  proposed  to  march  against  the  Indian 
town  of  Wapatomica,  on  the  Muskingum.  The  march  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  the  Indians  having  been  frustrated  in 
an  expected  surprise  of  the  invaders,  sued  for  peace,  and  gave  five 
of  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Two  of  them  were  set  free,  however, 
by  Colonel  McDonald,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  calling  the  heads 
of  the  tribes  together,  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  was  to  put  an  end 
to  warfare ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  natives  were  merely  attempt- 
ing to  gain  time  and  gather  forces,  the  Virginians  proceeded  to 
destroy  their  towns  and  crops,  and  then  retreated,  carrying  three 
of  their  chiefs  with  them,  as  prisoners  to  Williamsburg.  But  this 
invasion  did  nothing  toward  intimidating  the  red  men. 

The  Delawares  were  anxious  for  peace ;  Sir  William  Johnson 
sent  out  to  all  his  copper-colored  flock,  orders  to  keep  still;  t  *°^ 
even  the  Shawanese  were  prevailed  on  by  their  wiser  leader,  Corn- 
stalk, to  do  all  they  could  to  preserve  friendly  relations;  indeed 
they  went  so  far  as  to  secure  some  wandering  traders  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Mingoes,  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  at 
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Yellow  Creek  and  Captina,  and  sent  them  with  their  property  safe 
to  Pittsbargh.  But  Logan,  who  had  been  turned  by  the  murderers 
on  the  Ohio  from  a  friend  to  a  deadly  foe  of  the  whites,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Monongahela  settlements,  and  while  the  other 
Indians  were  hesitating  as  to  their  course,  took  his  thirteen  scalps 
in  retaliation  for  the  murder  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  returning 
borne  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  Long- 
Knives. 

But  it  was  not,  apparently,  the  wish  of  Dunmore  or  Connolly  to 
meet  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  natives,  and  when,  about  the  lOtii  of 
June,  three  of  the  Shawanese  conducted  the  traders,  who  had  been 
amoDg  them,  safely  to  Pittsbargh,  Connolly  had  even  the  mean* 
ness  to  attempt  first  to  sieze  them,  and  when  foiled  in  this  by 
Colonel  Croghan,  his  uncle,  who  had  been  alienated  by  his  tyranny, 
he  sent  men  to  watch,  waylay  and  kill  them ;  and  one  account  says 
that  one  of  the-  three  was  slain.  Lideed,  the  character  developed 
by  this  man,  while  commandant  at  Fort  Dunmore,  was  such  as  to 
excite  universal  detestation,  and  at  last  to  draw  down  upon  his 
patron,  the  reproof  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  seized  property,  and 
imprisoned  white  men  without  warrant  or  propriety;  and  we  may 
be  assured,  in  many  cases  beside  that  just  mentioned,  treated 
the  natives  with  an  utter  disregard  of  justice.  It  is  not  then 
surprising  that  Indian  attacks  occurred  along  the  frontiers  from 
June  to  September;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Virginians, 
against  whom,  in  distinction  from  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
war  was  carried  on,  became  more  and  more  excited,  and  eager  to 
repay  the  injuries  received. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  devastations,  two  large  bodies  of  troops 
were  gathering  in  Virginia;  the  one  from  the  southern  and 
western  part  of  the  State,  under  General  Andrew  Lewis,  met  at 
Camp  Union,  now  Lewisburg,  Greenbriar  county,  near  the  far-. 
&med  White  Sulphur  Springs ; — ^the  other  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  counties,  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Dunmore  him* 
self,  and  descending  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  was  to  meet  Lewis' 
army  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  The  force  under  Lewis, 
amounting  to  eleven  hundred  men,  commenced  its  march  upon 
the  6th  and  12th  of  September,  and  upon  the  6th  of  October 
reached  the  spot  agreed  upon.  As  Lord  Dunmore  was  not  there, 
and  as  other  troops  were  to  follow  down  the  Kanawha  under 
Colonel  Christian,  General  Lewis  dispatched  runners  toward  Pitts- 
burgh to  inform   the    commander-in-chief  of  his    arrival,  and 
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proceeded  to  encamp  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet 
Here  he  remained  until  the  9th  of  October,  when  dispatches  from 
the  Governor  reached  him,  informing  him  that  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  altered;  that  he  (Dunmore)  meant  to  proceed 
directly  against  the  Shawanese  towns  of  the  Scioto,  and  Lewis  was 
ordered  at  once  to  cross  the  Ohio  and  meet  the  army  before  tliose 
towns. 

But  on  the  very  day  when  this  movement  should  have  beeo 
executed,  (October  10th,)  the  Indians  in  force,  headed  by  the  able 
and  brave  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  Cornstalk,  appeared  before  the 
army  of  Virginians,  determined  then  and  there  to  avenge  past 
wrongs  and  cripple  vitally  the  power  of  the  invaders.    Delawares» 
Iroquois,  Wyandots  and  Shawanese,  under  their  most  noted  chiefe, 
among  whom  was  Logan,  formed  the  army  opposed  to  that  of 
Lewis,  and  with  both  the  struggle  of  that  day  was  one  of  life  or 
death.      Soon  after    sunrise  the   presence  of  the  savages  was 
discovered ;  General  Lewis  ordered  out  his  brother.  Colonel  Charles 
Lewis,  and  Colonel  Fleming,  to  reconnoiter  the  ground  where  they 
had  been  seen ;  this  at  once  brought  on  the  engagement.    .In  a 
short  time  Colonel  Lewis  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Fleming  disabled; 
the  troops,  thus  left  without  commanders,  wavered,  but  Colonel 
Field  with  his  regiment  coming  to  the  rescue,  they  again  stood 
firm;  about  noon  Colonel  Field  was  killed,  and  Captain  Evan 
Shelby,  (father  of  Isaac  Shelby,  afterward  Governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  who  was  then  lieutenant  in  his  father's  company,)  took  the 
command;  and  the  battle  still  continued.    It  was  now  drawing 
toward  evening,  and  yet  the  contest  raged  without  decided  success 
for  either  party,  when  General  Lewis  ordered  a  body  of  men  to 
gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  Crooked  creek,  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  the  Xanawha^  about  four  hundred  yards 
above  its  mouth.    This  was  successfully  done,  and  the  result  was 
the  retreat  of  the  Indians  across  the  Ohio.  * 

The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians  in  this  battle,  was  seventy* 
five  men  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  wounded — about  one- 
fifth  of  their  entire  number.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could  not  be 
fully  ascertained,  as,  until  they  are  driven  from  the  field,  they  cany 
off  their  dead.  Kext  morning.  Col.  Christian  explored  the  battle 
ground,  and  found  twenty-one  Indians  lying  dead,  and  subsequently 
twelve  others  concealed  by  brush  and  logs. 


•Border  Warfare,  126.    Doddridge,  280.    American  Pioneer,  i,  881.     Letters  in 
American  Archiyes,  Fourth  Series,  i,  808-818,  &c.  Thatcher's  Liyee  of  Indians,  ii,  1^- 
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Lord  Dunmore,  meanwhile,  had  descended  the  river  from  Fort 
Pitt,  and  was,  at  the  time  he  sent  word  to  Lewis  of  his  change  of 
plans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hocking,  where  he  built  a  block-house, 
called  Fort  Gower,  and  remained  until  after  the  battle  at  the  Point. 
Thence  he  marched  on  toward  the  Scioto,  while  Lewis  and  the 
remains  of  the  army  under  his  command,  strengthened  by  the 
troops  under  Colonel  Christian,  pressed  forward  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, elated  by  the  hope  of  annihilating  the  Lidian  towns,  and 
punishing  the  inhabitants  for  all  they  had  done.  But  before  reach* 
ing  the  enemy's  country,  Bunmore  was  visited  by  the  chiefs, 
asking  for  peace.  He  listened  to  their  request,  and  appointing  a 
place  where  a  treaty  should  be  held,  sent  orders  to  Lewis  to  stop 
his  march  against  the  Shawanese  towns,  which  orders,  however,  that 
officer  did  not  obey ;  nor  was  it  till  the  Governor  visited  his  camp 
on  Congo  creek,  near  Westfall,  that  he  would  agree  to  give  up  an 
attempt  upon  the  village  of  Old  ChilUcothe,  which  stood  where 
Westfall  now  is.  After  this  visit  by  Dunmore,  General  Lewis  felt 
himself  bound,  though  unwillingly,  to  prepare  for  a  bloodless 
retreat. 

The  commander-in-chief,  however,  remained  for  a  time  at  Camp 
Charlotte,  upon  Sippo  Creek,  about  eight  miles  from  the  town  of 
Westfall,  on  the  Scioto.*  There  he  met  Cornstalk,  who,  being 
satisfied  of  the  futility  of  any  further  struggle,  was  determined  to 
make  peace,  and  arranged  with  the  governor  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty ;  and  from  this  point,  Crawford  was  sent  against  a  town  of 
the  Mingoes,  who  still  continued  hostile,  and  took  several  prisoners, 
who  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  were  still  in  confinement  in 
February,  1775.  f 

When  Lord  Dunmore  retired  from  tiie  West,  he  left  one  hundred 
men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  a  few  more  at  Pittsburgh, 
and  another  corps  at  Wheeling,  then  called  Fort  Fincastie.  These 
were  dismissed  as  the  prospect  of  the  war  ceased.  Lord  Dunmore 
agreed  to  return  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring,  meet  the  Indians  and 
form  a  definite  peace;  but  the  commencement  of  the  revolt  of  tb# 
colonies  prevented.  The  Mingoes  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty 
at  Camp  Charlotte.  The  Shawanese  agreed  not  to  hunt  south  of 
the  Ohio  river,  nor  molest  travelers.  The  frontier  men  were  much 
incensed  against  Lord  Dunmore  for  this  treaty,  but  not  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Virginia. 


*  Amoican  Honeer,  p.  881. 
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About  the  Bame  time,  and  most  probably  after  the  treaty  with 
the  IndianSy  Lord  Dunmore  opened  several  offices  for  the  sale  of 
lands  in  the  West,  some  of  which  were  in  the  limits  claimed  by 
Pennsylvania,  Land  warrants  were  granted  on  the  payment  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  fees.  The  purchase  money  was  trifling, 
being  only  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  even  that  was  not 
demanded.  The  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  had  previously  pur- 
chased the  land  as  far  west  as  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny,  and  opened 
an  office  for  the  sale  of  these  lands.  But  the  price  demanded  was 
much  higher  than  that  of  the  Virginia  warrants ;  and  this  was  an 
effectual  inducement  to  buyers  to  prefer  the  Virginia  office,  and  of 
consequence  to  favor  the  Virginia  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
country.  Accordingly,  Dunmore  established  three  courts,  two 
south  of  the  Monongahela,  and  one  at  Redstone,  all  within  the 
limits  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  thus  extended  the  Virginia 
laws  over  that  region.  His  scheme  for  weakening  both  colonies, 
by  embroiling  them  in  a  contest  about  their  boundaries,  however, 
&iled ;  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  next  year,  suspended  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  and  drove  Dunmore  from  Virginia. 

Among  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  Dunmore's  war,  as 
1776.]  scouts  or  soldiers,  were  Daniel  Boone,  James  Harrod, 
and  others  of  the  early  explorers  of  Kentucky.  After  the 
peace,  they  naturally  turned  their  attention  again  to  the  rich  val- 
leys they  had  previously  occupied.  Boone  appears  to  have  been 
among  the  first  to  re-enter  them,  which  he  did  in  the  service  of  a 
new  land  company,  formed  in  North  Carolina,  called  tiie  Transyl- 
vania Company.*  The  chief  person  in  this  association  was  Colonel 
Richard  Henderson,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a 
man  of  capacity  and  ambition.  Dr.  Smyth,  an  Englishman,  who 
in  1784  published  a  work  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  gives  the 
following  account  of  him ;  but  as  Smyth's  work  is  fall  of  palpable 
falsehoods,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in  bis 
statements  respecting  the  founder  of  Transylvania. 

"He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education  after  having  grown 
to  maturity,  then  obtained  the  office  of  constable,  was  afterward 
made  sheriff,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  that 
profession  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  was  appointed 


*  This  was  one  of  Beveral  snoh  oompanies;  see  Patrick  Honr/a  deposition  in  Hall'i 
Letohea.  L  249.  * 
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AjBsociate  Chief  Justice  of  Norib  Carolina.  But  having  made  sev- 
eral large  purchases,  and  fallen  into  a  train  of  expense  that  his  cir- 
cuinstances  and  finances  could  not  support,  his  extensive  genius 
struck  out  on  a  bolder  track  to  fortune  and  fame  than  any  one  had 
ever  attempted  before  him. 

** Under  pretense  of  viewing  some  back  lands,  he  privately  went 
oat  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  and,  for  an  insignificant 
consideration,  (only  ten  wagons  loaded  with  cheap  goods,  such  as 
coarse  woolens,  trinkets,  fire-arms,  and  spirituous  liquors,)  made  a 
purchase  from  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  of  a  vast  tract  of  territory, 
equal  in  extent  to  a  kingdom ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  climate  and 
soil,  extent  of  its  rivers,  and  beautiful  elegance  of  situations,  infe- 
rior to  none  in  the  universe.  A  domain  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  square,  situated  on  the  back  or  interior  part  of  Virginia, 
and  of  North  and  South  Carolina ;  comprehending  the  river  Ken- 
tucky, Cherokee,  and  Ohio,  besides  a  variety  of  inferior  rivulets, 
delightful  and  charming  as  imagination  can  conceive. 

^  This  transaction  he  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  such  time  as 
he  obtained  the  final  ratification  of  the  whole  nation  in  form.  Then 
he  immediately  invited  settlers  from  all  the  provinces,  offering  them 
land  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  proposing  to  them  like- 
wise, to  form  a  legislature  and  government  of  their  own,  such  aa 
might  be  most  convenient  to  their  particular  circumstances  of  set- 
tlement.   And  he  instantly  vacated  his  seat  on  the  bench."* 

Colonel  Henderson,  in  company  with  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hart,  or 
as  Morehead  says.  Colonel  Hart  alone,  having  heard,  probably 
from  Boone,  of  the  valuable  lands  upon  the  Kentucky  river,  in  the 
course  of  1774  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cherokees,  to  ascertain  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  sell  their  title  to  the  region  which  was  desired. 
Finding  that  a  bargain  might  be  made,  a  meeting  was  arranged 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  be  held  at  the  Sycamore  Shoal,  on 
the  Wataga  branch  of  the  Holston  river,  in  March,  1775. 

At  this  meeting  Daniel  Boone  was,  by  the  desire  of  the  Transyl- 
vania proprietors,  present,  to  aid  in  Ihe  negotiation  and  deter- 
mining of  the  bounds  of  the  proposed  purchase.  This  done,  he  set 
forth  with  a  party,  well  armed  and  equipped,  to  mark  out  a  road 
from  the  settlement^  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  lands  which 
were  about  to  be  colonized.    Boone  does  not  say  when  he  started, 


*  Morehead*8  Address,  p.  157. 
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bat  as  he  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Boonesborough  oa  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  grant  from  the  Cherokeea  is  dated  the  17th,  he 
mast  have  left  the  coancil  before  the  final  action  of  the  Indians 
took  place;  indeed,  Henderson  says  that  Boone  did  not  know  of 
the  purchase  with  certainty.  By  that  action  the  southern  savages, 
in  consideration  of  the  sum  often  thousand  pounds  sterling,  trans- 
ferred to  the  company  two  provinces,  defined  as  follows : 

^'  The  first  was  defined  as  ^  beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cantuckey  Chenoee,  or  what,  by  the  English,  is  called 
Louisa  river ;  from  thence,  running  up  the  said  river,  and  the  most 
northwardly  fork  of  the  same,  to  the  head  spring  thereof;  thence  a 
south-east  course  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain; 
thence  westwardly  along  the  ridge  of  the  said  mountain,  unto  a 
point  from  which  a  north-west  course  will  hit  or  strike  the  head 
spring  of  the  most  southwardly  branch  of  the  Cumberland  river, 
thence  down  said  river,  including  all  its  waters,  to  the  Ohio  river, 
and  up  the  said  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  the  beginning.'  '* 

^^The  other  deed  comprised  a  tract  ^beginning  on  the  Holston 
river,  where  the  course  of  Powell's  mountain  strikes  the  same; 
thence  up  the  said  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  where  the  Virginia  line 
crosses  the  same ;  thence  westwardly  along  the  line  run  by  Donald- 
son, to  a  point  six  English  miles  eastward  of  the  long  island  in  said 
Holston  river;  thence  a  direct  course  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Canaway,  until  it  reaches  the  top  ridge  of  Powell's  moun- 
tain; thence  westwardly  along  the  said  ridge  to  the  place  of 
beginning.' " 

This  transfer,  however,  was  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and  con- 
stant policy,  both  of  England  and  Virginia,  neither  of  which  would 
recognize  any  private  dealings  for  land  with  the  natives;  and,  as 
much  of  the  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  Transylvania  Company 
was  believed  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Old  Dominion,  Gov. 
Dunmore,  even  before  the  bargain  was  completed,  prepared  his 
proclamation  warning  the  world  against  ^^  one  Richard  Henderson 
and  other  disorderly  persbns,  who,  under  pretense  of  a  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  do  set  up  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  crown." 
This  paper  is  dated  but  four  days  later  than  the  treaty  of  Wataga.* 
When  Colonel  Henderson  and  his  ^^  disorderly "  associates  there- 
fore set  forth  early  in  April  for  their  new  colony,  granted  by  the 
first  named  deed,  clouds  beset  their  path.    Virginia  threatened  in 
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their  rear,  and  before  them  the  blood  of  Boone's  pioneers  soiled 
the  fresh  leaves  of  the  young  wood-flowers.    Upon  the  20th  or  25th 
of  March,  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  those  first  invaders  of 
the  forests,  in  which  two  of  their  number  were  killed,  and  one  or 
two  others  wounded;   repulsed,  but  not  defeated,  the  savages 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  again  attacked  the  little  band ;  but 
being  satisfied  by  these  attempts,  that  the  leaders  of  the  whites 
were  their  equals  in  forest  warfare,  the  natives  offered  no  further 
opposition  to  the  march  of  the  hunters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Een* 
tacky,  and  upon  the  Ist  of  April,  1775,  began  the  erection  of  a  fort 
npon  the  banks  of  that  stream,  sixty  yards  south  of  the  river,  at  a  salt- 
lick.    This  was  Boonesborough.    This  fort  or  station  was  probably, 
when  complete,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  broad,  and  consisted  of  block-houses  and  pickets,  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  forming  part  of  the  defenses ;  it  was,  from  neg- 
lect, not  completed  until  June  14th,  and  the  party,  while  engaged 
in  its  erection,  appear  to  have  been  but  little  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
although  one  man  was  killed  on  the  4th  of  April.     To  this  station, 
while  yet  but  half  complete,  Henderson  and  his  companions  came 
the  20th  of  April,  following  the  road  marked  out  by  Boone.    Of 
his  journey,  and  the  country  itself  some  parts  of  a  letter,  published 
entire  by  Judge  Hall,  will  give  a  distinct  picture,  and  are  better  than 
any  abstracts. 

^^BooNESBOBOUOH,  Juuc  12th,  1775. 

*^  I^o  doubt  but  you  have  felt  great  anxiety  since  the  receipt  of 
my  letter  from  Powell's  Valley.  At  that  time,  things  wore  a 
gloomy  aspect;  indeed  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and  became  a  little 
more  so  after  the  date  of  the  letter  than  before.  That  afternoon  I 
wrote  the  letter  in  Powell's  Valley,  in  our  march  this  way,  we  met 
about  forty  people  returning,  and  in  about  four  days,  the  number 
was  little  short  of  one  hundred.  Arguments  and  persuasions  were 
needless ;  they  seemed  resolved  on  returning,  and  traveled  with  a 
precipitation  that  truly  bespoke  their  fears.  Eight  or  ten  were  all 
that  we  could  prevail  on  to  proceed  with  us,  or  to  follow  after;  and 
thus,  what  we  before  had,  counting  every  boy  and  lad,  amounted 
to  about  forty,  with  which  number  we  pursued  our  journey  with 
the  utmost  diligence,  for  my  own  part,  never  under  more  retd 
anxiety. 

'<  Every  group  of  travelers  we  saw,  or  strange  bells  which  were 
heard  in  front,  was  a  fresh  alarm ;  afraid  to  look  or  inquire,  lest 
Captain  Boone  or  his  company  was  amongst  them,  or  some  disas- 
trous account  of  their  defeat.    The  slow  progress  we  made  with 
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our  packs,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  some  person  to  go  on, 
and  give  assurance  of  our  coming,  especially  as  they  had  no  cer- 
tainty of  our  being  on  the  road  at  all ;  or  had  even  heard  whether 
the  Lidians  had  sold  to  us  or  not.  It  was  owing  to  Boone's  confi- 
dence in  us,  and  the  people's  in  him,  that  a  stand  was  ever  attempted 
in  order  to  wait  for  our  coming. 

^'The  general  panic  that  had  seized  the  men  we  were  continually 
meeting,  was  contagious ;  it  ran  like  wild-fire;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  against  its  progress,  it  was  presently  discovered  in  our 
own  camp ;  some  hesitated,  and  stole  back  privately ;  others  saw 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  convince  their  friends  that  they  were 
still  alive,  in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  resisted;  whilst  many,  in 
truth,  who  have  nothing  to  thank  but  the  fear  of  shame,  for  the 
credit  of  intrepidity,  came  on,  though  their  hearts,  for  some  hours, 
made  part  of  the  deserting  company.    In  this  situation  of  affiiirs, 
some  few,  of  genuine  courage  and  undaunted  resolution,  served  to 
inspire  the  rest;  by  the  help*of  whose  example,  assisted  by  a  little 
pride  and  some  ostentation,  we  made  a  shift  to  march  on  with  all 
the  appearance  of  gallantry,  and,  cavalier-like,  treated  every  insin- 
uation of  danger  with  the  utmost  contempt.    It  soon  became  ha- 
bitual; and  those  who  started  in  the  morning  with  pale  faces  and 
apparent  trepidation,  could  lie  down  and  sleep  at  night  in  great 
quiet,  not  even  possessed  of  fear  enough  to  get  the  better  of 
indolence. 

^^To  give  you  a  small  specimen  of  the  disposition  of  the  people, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  assure  you  that  when  we  arrived  at  this 
place,  we  found  Captain  Boone's  men  as  inattentive  on  the  score 
of  fear,  (to  all  appearances,)  as  if  they  had  been  in  Hillsborough. 
A  small  fort,  which  only  wanted  two  or  three  days'  work  to  make 
it  tolerably  safe,  was  totally  neglected  on  Mr.  Cock's  arrival,*  and 
unto  this  day)  remains  unfinished,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
applications  of  Captain  Boone,  and  every  representation  of  danger 
from  ourselves. 

"  Our  plantations  extend  near  two  miles  in  length,  on  the  river, 
and  up  a  creek.  Here  people  work  in  their  difierent  lots ;  some 
without  their  guns,  and  others  without  care  or  caution.  It  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  say  anything  more  about  the  matter ;  it  cannot  be 
done  by  words. 

^^Our  company  has  dwindled  from  about  eighty  in  number  to 
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about  fifty  odd,  and  I  believe  in  a  few  days  will  be  coneiderably 
less.  Amongst  these  I  have  not  heard  one  person  dissatisfied  with 
the  country  or  terms;  but  go,  as  they  say,  merely  because  their 
business  will  not  admit  of  longer  delay.  The  fact  is,  many  of  them 
are  single,  worthless  fellows,  and  want  to  get  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  saying  they  have  been  out  and  re- 
tamed  safe,  together  with  the  probability  of  getting  a  mouthful  of 
bread  in  exchange  for  their  news. 

*'  We  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  creek,  on  the  Kentucky, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  Ohio.  To  the  west, 
about  fifty  miles  from  us,  are  two  settlements,  within  six  or  seven 
miles  one  of  the  other.  There  were,  some  time  ago,  about  one 
hundred  at  the  two  places ;  though  now,  perhaps,  not  more  than 
sixty  or  sevenly,  as  many  of  them  are  gone  up  the  Ohio  for  their 
&milie8,  kc ;  and  some  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  to  Virginia 
and  elsewhere. 

^^On  the  opposite  of  the  river,  and  north  from  us,  about  forty  miles, 
is  a  settlement  on  the  crown  lands,  of  about  nineteen  persons ;  and 
lower  down,  towards  the  Ohio,  on  the  same  side,  there  are  some 
other  settlers,  how  many,  or  at  what  place,  I  can't  exactly  learn. 
There  is  also  a  party  of  about  ten  or  twelve,  with  a  surveyor,  who 
is  employed  in  searching  through  the  country,  and  laying  oS  offi- 
cers' lands;  they  have  been  more  than  three  weeks  within  ten  miles 
of  OS,  and  will  be  several  weeks  longer  ranging  up  and  down  the 
country. 

*^  Colonel  Harrod,  who  governs  the  two  first  mentioned  settle- 
ments, (and  is  a  very  good  man  for  our  purpose,)  Colonel  Floyd, 
(the  surveyor,)  and  myself,  are  under  solemn  engagements  to  com- 
municate, with  the  utmost  dispatch,  every  piece  of  intelligence 
respecting  danger,  or  sign  of  Indians,  to  each  other.  In  case  of 
invasion  of  Indians,  both  the  other  parties  are  instantly  to  march, 
and  relieve  the  distressed,  if  possible.  Add  to  this,  that  our  coun- 
try is  so  fertile,  the  growth  of  grass  and  herbage  so  Inxuriant, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  man  or  dog  to  travel,  without  leav- 
ing such  sign  that  you  might,  for  many  days,  gallop  a  horse  on  the 
trail.  To  be  serious,  it  is  impossible  for  any  number  of  people  to 
pass  through  the  woods  without  being  tracked,  and  of  course 
discovered,  if  Indians,  for  our  hunters  all  go  on  horseback,  and 
oould  not  be  deceived  if  they  were  to  come  on  the  trace  of  foot- 
men. From  these  circumstances,  I  think  myself  in  a  great  measure 
secure  against  a  formidable  attack;  and  a  few  skulkers  could  only 
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kill  oBe  or  tiiroy  which  v^ould  not  nKftch  affect  the  intecert  of  the 
«<H3apttiiy."* 

Upon  the  23d  of  May,  the  persoas  ^eu  in  the  ooontiy  ^w^iae 
called  on  by  Henderson  to  send  represeatativeA  to  Booneshorongh, 
to  agree  upon  a  form  of  government,  and  to  nmke  laws  for  the  coa- 
dnet  of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  journal  of  this  primitive  ligifl- 
lature,  it  appears  that,  besides  Bonesboro',  three  settlements  weise 
represented,  viz :  Harrodsbni^,  vhioh  hjid  been  founded  by  James 
Harrod,  in  1774,  though  afterward  for  a  time  abandoned,  in  cense- 
quenoe  of  Danmore*s  war;  the  Boiling  spring  settlement,  also 
headed  by  James  Harrod,  who  had  returned  to  the  west  early  ia 
1776;  ami  St  Asspk^  in  Lincoln  county,  where  Benjamin  LogSA^ 
who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  with  H^oderson,  was 
building  himself  a  station,  well  known  in  the  troubles  with  the 
Indians  which  soon  followed. 

The  labors  of  this  first  of  western  legislatures  were  fraitless,  as 
the  Transylvania  colony  was  soon  tmnsformed  mto  the  oouuty  of 
Kentucky,  and  yet  some  notice  of  them  seems  proper.  There  were 
present  seventeen  repre^sentatives ;  tiiey  met  about  fifty  yards  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  under  the  budding  branches  of  a  vast 
elm,  while  around  their  feet  spsmg  the  native  white  elover,  as  a 
eaipet  for  their  hall  of  legislation.  When  God*s  blesmng  had  been 
asked  by  the  fiev.  John  Lythe^  Colonel  Henderscm  offisred  mn 
address  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  from  which  are  selected  a  iev 
paragraphs  illustr^ve  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  times. 

^'  Our  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  remote  couiKtry,  suirounded 
on  all  sides  with  difficulties,  and  equally  subject  to  one  common 
danger,  which  threatens  our  conunon  overthrow,  must,  I  think,  in 
thtir  effects,  secure  to  us  an  anion  of  interests,  and  codsequentif 
that  harmony  in  opinion  so  essential  to  the  forming  good,  wise, 
and  wholesome  laws.  If  anyd^Hibt  remain  amongst  you  with 
rafq^t  to  the  fi>roe  or  efficacy  of  whatever  laws  yon  now  or  here- 
after make,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  all  power  is  originally  in 
the  people;  therefore,  make  it  their  interest,  by  impartial  and 
beneficial  laws,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  their  inclination  to  see 
tbwft  enforced.  Fov  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people,  anxioQS 
and  de^noua  to  have  Uws  made — who  apppovn  of  the  nnelhod  of 
ehoosing  delegtites  or  vepresentirtivea,  to  sieet  in  general  «oiif<ea- 
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Acft  fat  tiMit  pnrpofle,  cam  want  the  nBcessary  and  concomitatit 
▼iitae  to  cany  liiem  into  execntion. 

^^Nay,  gentlemen^  tot  argument's  «ake,  let  tiB  set  virttre  for  a 
momeBt  0tit  of  liie  question,  and  see  how  the  matter  will  then 
ataad.  Toa  mtiBt  admit  that  it  is,  and  ever  will  bo,  the  interest  of 
a  large  migoiily  that  the  laws  should  be  esteemed  and  held  sacred ; 
if  so,  surely  this  lasge  majority  can  never  want  inclination  or  power 
to  give  eanction  and  efficacy  to  those  very  laws  which  advance  their 
interest  and  secure  their  property. 

^AwBong  the  many  objects  that  must  present  themselves  for 
your  consideration,  the  first  in  order  must,  from  its  importance,  be 
that  of  establishing  courts  of  justice,  or  tribunals  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  as  may  offend  against  tibe  laws  you  are  about  to  make. 
As  this  law  will  be  the  chief  comer-stone  in  the  ground-work  or 
basis  of  our  constitution,  let  us  in  a  particular  manner  recommend 
the  most  di^assionato  attention,  while  you  take  for  your  guide  as 
mudi  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  laws  of  England  as  can  be 
interwoven  with  those  of  this  country.  We  are  all  Englishmen, 
or,  wliat  amounts  to  the  same,  ourselves  and  our  fathers  have,  for 
uairy  generations,  experienced  the  invalaable  blessings  of  that 
aoft  excellent  constitution,  and  surely  we  cannot  want  motives  to 
copy  fiom  BO  nobte  an  original. 

''Many  things,  no  doubt,  crowd  upon  your  minds,  and  seem 
equally  to  demand  your  attention ;  but  next  to  that  of  restraining 
viee  and  immoralily,  surely  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance 
thaa  establishing  sottie  plain  and  easy  method  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  and  determining  matters  of  dispute  with  respect  to  property, 
contracts,  torts,  injuries,  Ac.  These  things  are  so  essential,  that  if 
ttot  strictly  attended  to,  our  name  will  become  odious  abroad, 
and  our  peace  of  short  and  precarious  duration ;  it  would  give  hon- 
est and  disinterested  persons  cause  to  suspect  that  there  was  some 
oolorable  reason  at  least,  for  the  unworthy  and  scandalous  asser- 
tioBB,  tc^ether  with  the  groundless  insinuations  contained  in  an 
infamous  and  scurrilous  libel  "^  lately  printed  and  published,  con- 
eeming  the  settlement  of  this  country,  the  author  of  which  avails 
himself  of  his  station,  and  under  the  specious  pretense  of  proclama- 
tion,  poi&pously  dvessed  up  and  decorated  in  the  garb  of  authority, 
has  «tteted  invectivee  of  the  moat  malignant  kind,  and  endeavors 
la  wdwid  tin  gcnA  name  of  persons,  whose  moral  character  wsmld 
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derive  little  advantage  by  being  placed  in  comparison  with  his, 
chargiug  them  amongst  other  things  equally  untrue,  with  a  design 
'of  forming  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  other  persons  of  desperate 
circumstances;'  placing  the" proprietors  of  the  soil  at  the  head  of 
a  laviiless  train  of  abandoned  villians,  against  whom  the  regal 
authority  ought  to  be  exerted,  and  eveiy  possible- measure  taken  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  so  dangerous  an  enterprise. 

'^I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  gentlemen,  but  that  your  conduct  in 
this  convention  will  manifest  the  honest  and  laudable  intentions  of 
the  present  (tdventurers,  whilst  the  conscious  blush  confounds  the 
willful  calumniators  and  officious  detractors  of  our  infant,  and  as 
yet,  little  community. 

"Next  to  the  establishment  of  courts  or  tribunals,  as 'well  for  the 
punishment  of  public  offenders  as  the  recovering  of  just  debts, 
that  of  establishing  and  regulating  a  militia,  seems  of  the  greatest 
importance;  it  is  apparent,  that  without  some  wise  institution 
respecting  our  mutual  defense,  the  different  towns  or  settlements 
are  every  day  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  liable  to 
be  destroyed  at  the  mere  will  of  the  savage  Indians.  Nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  but  their  entire  ignorance  of  our  weakness  and  want 
of  order,  has  hitherto  preserved  us  from  the  destructive  and  rapa- 
cious hands  of  cruelty,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  at  this  time 
of  forming  secure  defensive  plans  to  be  supported  and  carried  into 
execution  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  well-digested  law. 

"There  are  sundry  other  things,  highly  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  demand  redress ;  such  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  game, 
the  only  support  of  life  amongst  many  of  us,  and  for  want  of  which 
the  country  would  be  abandoned  ere  to-morrow,  and  scarcely  a 
probability  remain  of  its  ever  becoming  the  habitation  of  any  Chris- 
tian people.  This,  together  with  the  practice  of  many  foreigners, 
who  make  a  business  of  hunting  in  our  country,  killing,  driving 
off,  and  lessening  the  number  of  wild  cattle  and  other  game,  whilst 
the  value  of  the  skins  and  furs  is  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
persons  not  concerned  or  interested  in  our  settlement;  these  are 
evils,  I  say,  that  I  am  convinced  cannot  escape  your  notice  and 
attention."  * 

To  this  the  i*epresentatives  of  the  infant  commonwealth  replied, 
by  stating  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  oi 
the  proprietor,  as  being  just  and  reasonable,  and  proceeded,  with 
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praisewordiy  diligence,  to  pass  the  necessary  acts.  They  were  in 
seseion  three  working  days,  in  which  time  tiiey  enacted  the  nine 
following  laws:— one  for  establishing  courts;  one  for  punishing 
eiimes;  a  tbir^  for  regulating  the  militia;  a  fourth  for  punishing 
swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking;  a  fifth  providing  for  writs  of 
attachment;  a  sixth  fixing  fees ;  and  three  others  for  preserving  the 
range,  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  preserving  game.  In 
addition  to  these  laws,  this  working  House  of  delegates  prepared 
a  compact,  to  be  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the  people  and 
owners  of  Transylvania.  Some  of  its  leading  articles  were  these : 
That  the  election  of  delegates  in  this  colony  be  annual. 

^'  That^the  convention  may  adjourn  and  meet  again  on  their  own 
adjournment,  provided,  that  in  cases  of  great  emergency  the  pro- 
prietors may  call  together  the  delegates  before  the  time  adjourned 
to,  and  if  a  majority  does  not  attend,  they  may  dissolve  them  and 
oall  a  new  one. 

''That  to  prevent  dissension  and  delay  of  business,  one  proprie- 
tor shall  act  for  the  whole,  or  some  one  delegated  by  them  for  that 
purpose,  who  shall  always  reside.in  the  colony. 

"  That  there  be  a  perfect  religious  freedom  and  general  tolera- 
tion— ^provides,  that  the  propagators  of  any  doctrine  or  tenets, 
widely  tending  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  shall  for  such 
conduct  be  amenable  to,  and  punishable  by  the  civil  courts. 

"That  the  judges  of  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors,  but  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  to  them 
be  answerable  for  their  mal-conduct. 

"That  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  be  recommended  by  the 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  and  by  them  commis- 
sioned. 

"  That  all  civil  and  military  officers  be  within  the  appointment 
of  Hie  proprietors. 

"That  the  office  of  Surveyor'Qeneral  belong  to  no  person  inter- 
ested, or  a  partner  in  this  purchase. 

"  That  the  Legislative  authority,  after  the  strength  and  maturity 
of  the  cplony  will  permit,  consist  of  three  branches,  to  wit :  the 
delegates  or  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  a  council  not 
exceeding  twelve  men,  possessed  of  landed  estate,  residing  in  the 
colony,  and  the  proprietors. 

"  That  the  convention  have  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  appro- 
priating all  public  mone'ys,  and  electing  their  treasurer." 

On  the  27th  of  May,  this  Legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again 
apon  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  next  September, — ^though  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  ever  did  so. 
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F]?oiQ  the  time  of  the  unpopular  treatjc  of  Cmp  Oharlotte^  Aft 
weBtem  people  had  been  apprehensive  <^  ei^tensiAre  u^niiy  to  th* 
American  frootiera  from  the  Indians^,  instigated  by  ag^ats  reaching 
them  through  Canada^  whenever  the  ^v^eeted:  oothniah:  ivitib 
England  took  place.  Nor  was  it  loBg  before  the  Americana  in  th« 
north  saw  the  dangers  to  be  feared  &om  the  aetioa  of  thA  Indiana^ 
inflaenced  by  the  British ;  and  early  ini  May,.  1775|.  the-  provincial 
Congress  of  Massachnsetta^  wrote  1^  the  Sevexend  Samnel  Ejirk-^ 
land,  then  a.  missionary  among  the  Oneidaa^  informing  him,  thak 
having  heard  th^  the  English  weije  txying  to  attach  tibus  Su(  Nadoa* 
to  their  interest^  it  had  been«  thought  proper  toi  aek  U^e  several 
tribes,  through  him^  to  staiid  neutral,  ^teps  wer«  also  4aken  to 
secure  the  co-operation^  if  possible,  of  th^  !]?enpbecot  and  Stock- 
bridge  Indians;  the  latter  of  whom  replied^  lihal;,  though;  Ijjbey  neirei^ 
could  understand  what  the  quarrel  between,  tihe^  proidnees  and  old 
England  was  about,  yet  they  would  stand  by  the  Americans* 
They  also  offered  to>'feeL  Ibe  mind"  of  \h»:  I^^q^pie,  aad  try  to 
bring  them  over. 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  easily  to  be  won  ovei^  by  any  meansit 
Sir  William  Johnson,  so  long  the  king*s  agent  among  them>  and 
to  whom  they  looked  with  the  confidence  of  children  in  a^fathei^. 
had  died  suddenly,,  in  June,  1774,  and  the  wdJdmen  had  been  le& 
under  the  influence  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnsoui  Bi^  William's  soHrinr 
law,  who  supceeded  him  as  superintendent,  and  o£  Johri;  Johnson, 
Sir  William's  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  hpnonst  Both 
these  men  were  Tories;  and  their  inflnienoe  in  fa^tror  q£  England 
was  increaaed.  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Br^t.  l^hip  trio, 
a4:$tiug  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  rich  old  royalists  along  tbi^ 
Mohawk,  opposed  the  whole  movement  of  the  Bostonians,  tbft 
whole  spirit  of  the  Philadelphia,Congres8,  and  every  attempt^  open 
or  secret,  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  Believing  Mr.  BarWandti)  be  lit 
tie  better  than  a,  Whig  in  disguise,,  and  fearing  that  he  might 
alienate  the  tribe  in  which  he  was  from  their  Qldfaitb,,and  througfa» 
them  influence  the  others,  the  Johnsons,  while,  the  war  WAB  still 
bloodless,  made  strong  efforts  to  remove  him  from  his  position.. 

"Sov  were  the  fears  of  the  Johnsons  groundless,^  la  shown  Iffr 
the  address  of  the  Oneida  Indians  to  the  ]!(ew  !Bpgland,  governors^ 
in  which  they  state  their  intention  of  remt^ning  neutral  dnripg  so 
unnatural  a  quarrel  as  that  just  then  commenping.  But^  this  inten- 
tion the  leading  tribe  of  the  great  Indian  oonfedeni^^,  meant  to  diflr 
tnrb,  if  possible*  The  idea, was  suggested  ihe^  Gny  Johnson,  was 
iu^  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  Bostoi^ian^,,  and.  am  ^temgt  "WMr 
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made  to  ralfy  abeut  him  the  Bm^g&v  as  a  hoily-^wd;  while  he,  on 
ia»  paft^  wrote  to  tbe  neighboring  magistratesy  holding  out  to  them 
afi  a  terror,  the  excitement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  their  rising,  if  he  were  seized,  or  their  rights  inter- 
fered with. 

B&  stood  matters^  in  the  Mohavrk  yafley,  during  the  month  of 
Miy,  YflSr.  The  Johnsons  were  gathering  a  little  army,  which 
soon  amounted  to  Ave  hundred  men ;  and  the  Kevoluiionaxy  com^ 
Hiittees,  resolute  never  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth,  '^ never  to  suV 
mit  tcr  any  arbitrary  acts  of  any  power  under  heaven,"  were' 
denouncing  Colonel  Guy's  conduct  as  "  arbitrary,  illegal,  oppres* 
sive,  and  unwarrantaMe."  "Watch  him,"  wrote  Washington  to 
General  Schuyler,  in-  Jutte ;  and,  even  before  that  ordfer  was  given, 
with  the  Tryon  county  men  above  him  on  the  river,  and  the  whole 
Frovincial  force  below  him,  he  was  likely  to  be  well  watched. 
Rnding  himself  thus  fettered,  and  feeling  it  to  be  time  ta  take 
some  diecided  step,  the  superintendent,  early  in  June,  began  to 
move  westward,  accompanied  by  his  dependents,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  remained  firm  in  the  British 
mterests.*^  He  moved  first  to  Fort  Stanwix,  (afterward  Fort 
Schuyler,  near  the  present  town  of  Rome,)  and  then  went  on  to 
Ontario,  where  he  arrived  early  in  July,  and  held'  a  congress  with 
thirteen  hundred  and  forty  warriors,  whose  old  attachment  was 
then  and  there  renewed;  Joseph  Blrant,  be  it  noted,  during  all 
Ais  iSme,  was  acting  as  tiie  superintendent's  secretary. 

All  of  tiie  Six  If  ations,  except  the  Otieidas  and.Tuscaroras,  might 
HOW  be  deemed  in  alliance  with  the  British.  Those  tribes,  chiefiy 
tirougfa  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Sjrkland,  were  prevented^  from  going 
Willi  the  others,  and  upon*  the  28th  of  June,  at  German  Flats,  gave 
tb'the  Americans  a  pledge  of  neutt^lity.f 

While  the- members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  were  Ihusdivi* 
*b4  in  their  attachments,  the  Del»mi.res  of  the  upper  Ohio'  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  this  puzzling  family 
quarrel  which  wascoming  on ;  and  Congress,  having  been  informed 
on  the  Ifet  day  of  June,  that  the  western  Virginians  stood  in  fear  of 
<be  Indians^  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  in  his  small  way,  was,  as 
they  thought;  tampering,  it  was  determined  to  have  a  conference 
&eld  at  Httsbuigh,  to  explain  to  the  poor  red  men  th^  causes  of 


»  stone,  ToL  L  p.  77.  f  Stone,  toI.  i.  p^l. 
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the  sudden  division  of  their  old  enemies,  and  try  to  persuade  them 
to  keep  peace.  This  conference  did  not  meet,  however,  until  Oc- 
tober. 

Kor  was  it  from  the  northern  and  western  tribes  only,  that  hos- 
tilities were  feared.  The  Cherokees  and  their  neighbors  were 
much  dreaded,  and  not  without  cause;  as  they  were  then  less  under 
the  control  of  the  whites  than  either  the  Iroquois  or  Delawares, 
and  might,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  freedom,  be  led  to  unite, 
in  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  the  Carolinas.  Accordingly, 
early  in  July,  Congress  having  determined  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
the  several  Indians  nations,  three  departments  were  formed ;  *  a 
northern  one,  including  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  north  and  east  of 
them,  to  the  charge  of  which  General  Schuyler,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
and  three  others,  were  appointed ;  a  middle  department,  including 
the  Western  Indians,  who  were  to  be  looked  to  by  Messieurs 
Franklin,  Henry,  and  Wilson;  and  a  southern  department,  includ- 
ing all  the  tribes  soath  of  Kentucky,  over  which  commissionerB 
were  to  preside,  under  the  appointment  of  the  South  Carolina 
Council  of  Safety*  These  commissioners  were  to  keep  a  close 
watch  upon  the  nations  in  their  several  departments,  and  upon  the 
king's  superintendents  among  them.  These  officers  they  were  to 
seize,  if  they  had  reason  to  think  them  engaged  in  stirring  up  the 
natives  against  the  colonies,  and  in  all  ways  were  to  seek  to  keep 
those  natives  quiet,  and  out  of  the  contest.  Talks  were  also  pre- 
pared to  send  to  the  several  tribes,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made 
to  illustrate  the  relations  between  England  and  America,  by  com- 
paring the  last  to  a  child  ordered  to  carry  a  pack  too  heavy  for  its 
strength.  The  boy  complains,  and,  for  answer,  the  pack  is  made  a 
little  heavier.  Again  and  again  the  poor  urchin  remonstrates,  bat 
the  bad  servants*misrepresent  the  matter  to  the  father,  and  the  boy 
gets  ever  a  heavier  burden,  till  at  last,  almost  broken-backed,  he 
throws  off  the  load  altogether,  and  says  he  will  carry  it  no  longer. 
This  allegory  was  intended  to  make  the  matter  clear  to  the  pack- 
carrying  red  men,  and,  if  we  may  judge  fromHeckewelder's  account, 
it  answered  the  purpose;  for,  he  says,  the  Delawares  reported  the 
whole  story  very  correctly.  Indeed,  he  gives  their  report  upon  the 
187th  page  of  his  •'Narrative,"  which  report  agrees  very  well  with 
the  original  speech,  preserved  to  us  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old 
Congress. 


*  «*01d  Journals,"  toI.  i.  p.  118,  &o. 
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The  first  conference  held  by  the  commiBsioners,  was  in  the 
northern  department,  a  grand  congress  coming  together  at  Albany, 
in  August.  Of  this  congress,  a  fall  account  may  be  found  in  Col* 
Stone's  first  volume.  It  did  not,  however,  fiilly  represent  the  Six 
ICations,  and-  some  even  of  those  who  were  present  immediately 
afterward  deserted  to  the  British,  so  that  the  result  was  slight. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  western 
Indians,  in  October,  and  was  attended  by  the  Delawares,  Senecas, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Shawanese.  The  Delaware  nation  were 
divided  in  their  views  touching  the  Americans.  One  of  their 
chieftains.  Captain  White-Eyes,  a  man  of  high  character  and  clear 
mind,  of  courage  such  as  became  the  leader  of  a  race  whose  most 
common  virtues  were  those  of  the  wild  man,  and  of  a  forbearance 
and  kindness  as  unusual  as  fearlessness  was  frequent,  among  his 
people, — thiB  true  man  was  now,  as  always,  in  favor  of  peace,  and 
his  influence  carried  with  him  a  strong  pariy.  But  there  were 
others  again  who  longed  for  war,  and  wished  to  carry  the  whole 
nation  over  to  the  British  interest.  These  were  led  by  a  cunning  and 
able  man,  called  Captain  Pipe,  who,  without  the  energy,  moral 
daring,  and  unclouded  honesty  of  his  opponent,  had  many  quali- 
ties admirably  suited  to  win  and  rule  Indians.  Between  these  two 
men,  there  was  a  division  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution 
till  the  death  of  White-Eyes.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  the 
Peace  Chief,  as  he  was  called,  was  present,  and  there  asserted  his 
freedom  of  the  Six  I^ations,  who,  through  their  emissaries  present, 
tried  to  bend  the  Delawares,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do.  His 
bold  denial  of  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  rule  his  people,  was 
seized  upon  by  some  of  the  war-party  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
Muskingum,  where  White-Eyes  lived,  and  withdrawing  toward 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  English  and 
their  allies. 

The  Shawanese  and  their  neighbors,  meantime,  had  taken  coun- 
cil with  Guy  Johnson,  at  Oswego,  and  might  be  considered  as  in 
league  with  the  king.  Indeed,  these  bewildered  savages  cannot 
be  blamed  for  leaguing  themselves  with  any  power  against  those 
actnal  occupants  of  their  hunting-grounds,  who  were  here  and 
there  in  Kentucky,  building  block-houses  and  clearing  corn-fields. 
Against  those  block-houses  and  their  builders,  little  bands  of  red 
men  continually  kept  sallying  forth,  supplied  with  ammunition 
from  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  and  incited  to  exertion 
by  the  well  known  stimulanta  of  whisky  and  fine  clothes. 
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However,  it  is  hftrdly  correeii  to  saj,  thai  thiar  war  done  in  1775, 
Aoogh  the  arrafngements  were,  b^ond  doubts  made  in  tbat  year, 
OeL  Johnson  having  visited  Montreal,  immediately  after  the  conn* 
dl  with  the  Shawanese  acid  others^  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  €)€ 
eeneloding  with  the  Bridsb  governor  and  genial  upon  his  future 
oourae; 

But  although  Ae  dangers  of  the  poets  more  immediatel  jr  exposed 
tm  Indian  invasions  were  understood,  both  east  and  west,  it  did  not 
ptevent  emigration.  In  June,  1775,  Boone  had  sought  the  settle^ 
its  once  more,  in  order  to  remove  his  family ;  and  in  the  follow^ 
September^  with  four  females,  the  fearless  mothers  of  Eea*- 
taeky^  re-crossed  the  monntidns.  These  four  women  were  his  own 
wife,  Mrs.  M'Qary,  whose  husband  afterward  attained  distinction 
m  the  battle  of  the  Blue-licks,  Mrs.  Denton,  and  Mrs.  Hogan ; 
ttfiir  husbands  and  children  came  with  them>  and  more  than  twenty 
•titer  men,  able  to  bear  arms,  were  also  of  the  parly. 

At  the  close  of  1775^  the  country  along  ihe  Kentucky  was  filling 
witii  emigrants,  although  doubt  and  dissatis&ction  already  existed 
as  to  Henderson's  purchase,  and  especially  as  to  holding  lands  of 
proprietors,  and  being  governed  by  them — ^many  of  the  new  setUem 
not  being  ignorant  of  the  evils  brought  on  Pennsylvania  by  means 
of  the  Proprietary  rule.  But  hope  was  still  predominant,  and  the 
characters  of  Harrod,  Floyd,  Logan,  and  the  Harts  were  well>  calcu^ 
IsHad  to  inspire  confidence. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  this  last  year  of  our  colonial  existence^ 
1775,  that  a  plot  was  discovered,  which  involved  some  whose  names 
have  already  appeared  upon  these  pages,  and  which^  if  successftil^ 
wxmld  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  West  deeply.  Dr.  John 
Gonnolly,  of  Pittsburgh,  whom  Washington  had  met  and  talked 
with,  in  1770,  and  with  whom  he  had  afterward  corre^onded  in 
mlation  to  western  lands,  and  who*  played  so  prominent  a  part  as 
eommandant  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  continued'  at  least  through 
li774^i*'  was^  from*  the  outset  of  the  revolutionaty  movements  a 
%aj ;.  and  being^  a  man  extensively  acquainted  with  the  West^  a 
man  of  talent,  and  fearless  withal,  he  naturally  became  a  leaden 
This  man,. in  1775,.  planned,  a.  union*  of  the  nortii^westem  Indians 
ndthiBiitidiLtDoopB,.  which  combined  forceawei^  tb  be  led,  under 
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Ua  commimd,  firom  Delrmt,  aad,  after  lavagiag  the  few  frootiei 
aettlementB,  were  to  join  Lord  Duuamore  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Te 
forward  hia  plana,.  Connolly  visited  Boston,  to  sea  General  Gage  ; 
theny  having  returned  to  tilxe  south,  in  the  &11  of  1775,  he  left  Lord 
Dunmore  for  the  West,  blearing  one  set  of  instru^ctions  upon  hia 
yer8on,^and  another  set,  the  true  ones,  most  artfully  concealei^ 
mider  the  direction  of  Lord  Dunmore  himself,  in  his  saddle,  seeuised 
bgr  tin  aiid  waxed  cloth.  He  and  his^  comrades,,  among  whom  waft 
DjB.  Smyth^  the  author  of  the  doubtful  work  already  quoted,  had 
gpa«  as  far  as  Hagerstown,^  where  they  were  arrested  upon  suspir 
oioH,  and  sent  back  to  Frederick.  There  they  were  searched,  and 
the  papers  upon  Connolly's  person  were  found,  seized^  and  sent  te^ 
Confess.  Washington,,  haviug  been  informed  by  one  who  was 
fseaent  when  the  genuine  instructions  were  concealed,  as  above 
otatedy  wrote  twice  on  the  subject  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  ordot 
tp  lead  to-  their  discovery,  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  were  eve* 
found.  Connolly  himself  was  confined,  and  remained  a  close  psk- 
Bcmer  till  1731,  complaining  mucfaLof  his  hard  lot,,  but  finding:  few 
Iprpity  him^ 

After  the  Revolution,  he  was  a  nuschief  maker  in  Kentucls^ 
B^  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  West, 
and,  in  1770,  proposed  a  province  which  would  have  included  ull 
Qti  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  river,  andt  a 
lioB  drawn  from  above  its  fi>rk  to  the  fsdls,  and  the  Ohio.  Qa 
afterward  caused  to-be  surveyed,  patented,  and  advertised  for  sate^ 
in  April,,  1774,,  the  ground  upon  whichi  Louisville  was  built. 

Jfik  the  SAnals  of  Kentucky,,  this  yeai;  is  remarkable  for  the  i^ecog^ 
1776.]  nition  by  Yirginia  of  the  Transylvania;  colony,,  as  a  part  of 
tfaft  Old  Dominion ;.  and  for  suck  a  renewal  of  hostilities  as  djxive 
many,,  who  had  come  to- make  the  West  their  home,,  back  over  tber 
monn tains  again.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1775,.and  the  firak 
half  of  1776,  the  northern  savages,,  as  has  been  stated^,  had  in  m 
gpeat  measure  ceased  their  ezcuxsions  against  the  invaders  of  thein 
luuiting-grounds*  l^ot,,  however,,  because  they  had.  j^ven  up.  the 
contest ;  they  were  preparing^  in  connection  witi^  the  Britiak  ag^nte* 
in  the  north-west^,  to  act  with  deadly  efficiency  against  the  ficontiaQ 
stations,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitanta. 
of  those  stations.  From  an  early  period  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  use  of  tibe  Indians  had  been  contemplated  by  both  parties  to 
the  struggle.  It  had  been  usual,,  in  the  contests  between  the 
French  and  the  Engjish,  as  has.  been.  seen.;,  and  few  seem  to  have 
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deemed  it  possible  to  avoid  alliances  with  the  red  men.  It  has 
been  suggested,  but  it  is  not  known  on  what  evidence,  that  the 
origin  of  Dunmore's  war,  was  the  evil  feeling  produced  by  British 
envoys,  who  anticipated  a  struggle  with  the  colonists,  and  were 
acting  thus  early.*  Dunmore's  war  is,  liowever,  easily  explained 
without  resorting  to  any  such  abominable  supposition ;  but  there 
is  cause  to  think  that  England  took  the  first  steps  that  were  taken 
to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the  Bevolutionary  contest.  The  first  men- 
tion of  the  subject  is  in  the  address  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress 
to  the  Iroquois,  in  April,  1775.  In  that  they  say,  that  they  hear 
the  British  are  exciting  the  savages  against  the  colonies ;  and  thej 
ask  the  Six  Ifations  to  aid  them  or  stand  quiet. 

And  in  the  June  following,  when  James  "Wood  visited  the 
western  tribes,  and  asked  them  to  a  council,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  found  that  Governor  Oarlton 
had  been  beforehand,  and  offered  the  alliance  of  England.  It 
would  seem  then,  that  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  both 
parties  had  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  sought  an  alliance. 
In  the  outset,  therefore,  both  parties  were  of  the  same  mind 
and  pursued  tfie  same  course.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies,  however,  during  1776,  and  until  the  summer  of  1776, 
advocated  merely  the  attempt  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  contest 
entirely y  and  instructed  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  several 
departments  to  do  so.  But  England  was  of  another  mind. 
Promises  and  threats  were  both  used  to  induce  the  savages  to 
act  with  her,  though  at  first  it  would  seem  to  little  purpose,  for 
even  the  Canada  tribe  of  Caghnawagas  had  offered  their  aid  to 
the  Americans.  "When  Britain,  however,  became  victorious  in 
the  Korth,  and  particularly  after  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  in  May, 
1776,  the  wild  men  began  to  think  of  holding  to  her  side,  their 
policy  being,  most  justly,  in  all  quarrels  of  the  whites  to  stick  to 
the  strongest.  Then  it  was,  in  June  1776,  that  Congress  resolved 
to  do  what  WoBhingUm  had  advised  in  the  previous  Aprils  that  is,  to 
employ  the  savages  in  active  warfare.  Upon  the  19th  of  April  the 
commander-in-chief  wrote  to  Congress,  saying,  as  the  Indians 
would  soon  be  engaged,  either  for  or  against,  he  would  suggest  that 
they  be  engaged  for  the  colonies ;  t  upon  the  8d  of  May,  the  report 
on  this  was  considered ;  upon  the  25th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  to 
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be  highly  expedient  to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  American 
service ;  and,  upon  the  Sd  of  June,  the  general  was  empowered  to 
raise  two  thousand  to  he  employed  in  Canada.  Upon  the  17th  of 
June,  Washington  was  authorized  to  employ  them  where  he  pleased 
and  to  offer  them  rewards  for  prisoners;  and,  upon  the  8th  of 
July,  he  was  empowered  to  call  out  as  many  of  the  Kova  Scotia 
and  neighhoring  tribes  as  he  saw  fit.* 

Such  was  the  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  Indians.  The  steps  at  the  time 
were  secret,  but  now  the  whole  stoiy  is  before  the  world.  Not  so, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  England ;  as  to  them,  there  are 
but  few  of  the  records  available.  One  thing,  however,  is  known, 
namely,  that  while  the  colonies  offered  their  allies  of  the  woods 
rewards  for  prisoners^  some  of  the  British  agents  gave  them  money 
for  5ca^3,t — ^a  proceeding  that  cannot  find  any  justification. 

In  accordance  with  the  course  of  policy  thus  pursued,  the  north- 
western tribes,  already  angered  by  the  constant  invasion  of  their 
territory  by  the  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Carolina^  and  eaMly 
accessible  by  the  lakes,  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side  of  England ; 
and,  had  a  Pontiac  been  alive  to  lead  them,  might  have  done  much 
mischief.  As  it  was,  during  the  summer  of  1776,  their  straggling 
parties  so  filled  the  woods  of  Eentuclsy,  that  no  one  outside  of  a 
fort  felt  safe.  But  no  better  picture  of  the  fear  and  anxiety  that 
prevailed,  can  be  given,  than  a  part  of  a  letter  firom  an  inmate  of  the 
fort  at  Boonesborough,  written  at  that  time. 

*^K  the  war  becomes  general,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest 
appearance,  our  situation  is  truly  alarming.  We  are  about  finish- 
ing a  large  fort,  and  intend  to  keep  possession  of  this  place  as  long 
as  possible.  They  are,  I  understand,  doing  the  same  thing  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  also  on  Elkhorn,  at  the  JKoyal  Spring.  The 
settlement  on  Licking  creek,  known  by  the  name  of  Hinkston'a, 
has  been  broken  up;  nineteen  of  the  settlers  are  now  here  on  their 
way  in — ^Hinkston  among  the  rest  They  all  seem  deaf  to  any  thing 
we  can  say  to  dissuade  them*  Ten  at  leasts  of  our  own  people,  are 
going  to  join  them,  which  will  leave  us  with  less  than  thirty  men 
at  this  fort  I  think  more  than  three  hundred  men  have  left  the 
country  since  I  came  out^  and  not  one  has  arrived^  except  a  few 
ecdmters  down  the  Ohio. 


*  Secret  JotumaU,  vol.  i,  pp.  48-47. 
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^  I  w&Tit  to  Teittftn  M  mueli  a«  any  parson  oa&4o;biitif  I  iesv« 
tke  ootinti^  now,  there  is  scarcdy  one  single  mail  wiio  will  sot 
fellow  the  example.  When  I  tiiiok  of  the  depkrabie  condition  & 
lew  helpless  families  are  likely  to  foe  in,  I  conclude  to  sdl  my  life 
as  dearly  as  I  can  in  their  defenee,  rather  than  vesake  an  ignomini- 
mm  escape. 

^'I  am  afraid  it  is  in  vain  to  sue  fc^r  any  relief  from  Virginia;  ynt 
the  convention  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  why 
should  not  the  extreme  parts  of  Fincastle  be  as  jusUy  entifled  to 
protection  as  any  other  part  of  the  country  ?  If  an  e3q)editk>n 
wms  carried  on  against  those  nations  who  are  at  open  war  widi  ti»e 
people  in  general,  we  mi^t  be  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  by 
drawing  them  off  to  defend  their  towns*  K  any  thing  uod^r 
Heaven  can  be  done  for  us,  I  know  of  no  person  who  would  more 
willingly  engage  in  forwarding  us  assistance  than  yourself.  I  do, 
at  the  request  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  distressed  women  and 
ehildren,  and  other  inhabitants  of  tibis  place,  implore  the  aid  of 
wery  leading  man  who  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  givn  vm 
reilief. 

^^I  cannot  write.  Ton  ean  be<;ter  guess  at  my  ideas  from  whoft 
I  have  said,  tiban  Z  can  express  them." 

But  it  was  not  destined  thsA  Kentucky  should  sink  under  her 
tnals.  It  was  during  this  very  summer  of  1776,  indeed,  that  the 
Mmer-stone  of  her  prosperity  was  laid,  and  the  first  step  taken 
toward  making  her  an  independent  commonwealth. 

This  was  done  by  George  Bogera  Clark,  truly  her  founder,  and 
Ifere  most  eminent  of  &e  eariy  heroes  of  the  West  He  was  bom 
If  ovember  19, 17SS,  in  Albematie  county,  Yiiginia.  In  early  life, 
he  had  been,  like  Wai^ngton,  a  surveyor,  and  more  lately  had 
aerved  in  Dunmore^s  ww.  He  finsit  visited  Kentucky  in  1775,  and 
keld  apparently  at  ih$l  time  the  rank  of  major*  Belnming  to 
Tirginia,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  pr^ared  to  move  permanently 
4a  ike  West,  in  the  following  spring.  Having  done  this  earfy  la 
1T76,  Olark,  whose  views  reached  mudi  fttrtfa^r  than  tiioae  of  most 
af  the  pioneeie,  «e^  himself  seriously  to  consider  the  condition  and 
firospectB  of  tSie  young  Mpublie  to  which  he  had  attached  himself. 
fVa  advantages  were  too  obvious  to  escape  any  eye ;  bni  the  dattgats 
of  a  colony  so  far  beyond  the  old  lines  of  ctviKntioii,  and  naaan- 
nected  with  any  of  the  elder  provinces,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
title  to  it  was  in  dispute,  had  not  impressed  all  minds  as  they 
should. 
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Cl»k  isjoew  that  Virguiia  eniirelj  deaied  tiie  purdiaBe  CKf  Hen- 
derson ;  he  knew  also  that  Henderson's  purchase  from  'the  CherCK 
jBieas  was  of  the  same  eoil  which  Sir  William  Jofansoa  had  purchased 
lar  the  king  in  1768,  from  the  Iroquois,  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  he  wm 
9are,  also,  that  the  Vii^nia  settlers  would  nerer  be  easy  under  a 
^x>prietary  goveimment,  however  founded ;  and  saw  already  with 
b^  quick  eye,  wide-apread  diflsatisfiMstioa*    One  of  two  thingis  he 
dbemed  the  frontiei^  settlements  must  be :  either  an  acknowledged 
portion  of  Virginia,*  and  to  be  by  har  aided  in  their  fltruggles,-^^w 
an  indep^ident  conunouwealth.    These  views  had  been  partially 
farmed  in  1775,  probably,  for  on  June  6th,  1776,  they  had  attained 
sufficient  currency  to  cause  the  gathering  of  a  general  meeting  at 
fianrodsburg,  to  bring  matteis  to  an  issue.    Oiark  was  not  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting.    Had  he  been,  there  is 
veason  to  think  he  would  have  procured  the  election  of  envoys 
mutfaorised  to  lay  the  whole  business  before  the  Assembly  of  Vir*- 
ginia,  and  ask  the  admittance  of  Kentucky  by  itself  into  the 
number  of  her  eoonties.    As  it  was,  he  and  Gabriel  Jones  were 
diosen  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  the  following 
petition  was  prepared  and  eigned  by  James  Harrod  and  eighty- 
aeven  crthers,  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

^  To  the  Sonorable  the  CoTwention  of  Virffima. — The  Petitioa  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  intended  settlera,  of  that  part  of 
North  America  now  denominated  Transylvania,  humbly  sheweth : 

^  Whereas,  some  of  your  petitionere  became  adventurers  in  that 
aountry  from  the  advantageous  reports  of  their  friends  who  flMt 
explored  it,  and  o&ers  since  allured  by  the  «pecioue  ehow  of  the 
aaay  terms  on  which  the  land  was  to  be  purchased  from  thoee  who 
fStylB  themselvee  to  be  proprietons  have,  at  a  grei^  expense  an4 
many  hardships,  settled  th^^  und^  the  faith  of  holding  the  lande 
by  an  indefeafidble  title,  which  those  gentlemen  assured  them  they 
WK^re  capable  of  making.  But  your  petitioners  have  been  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  late  conduct  of  lliose  gentlemen,  in  advmeing  fte 
price  of  the  pun^haae  money  from  twenty  ehillings  to  fifty  ehiUings 
aterling  per  hundred  acres,  and  at  tjie  same  tiave  have  increased 
the  Ssee  of  entiy  and  aorveying  to  a  most  exmrbatant  rtk^;  and,  hf 
the  short  period  prefixed  Am*  taking  tip  the  lands,  wem  'Ok  thMe 
estavagant  tanns»  they  plainly  eWnce  their  iatentione  <ef  tisHig  la 


*Bot9X'  FincMUe  count/  had  been  held  to  include  Kentuokgr,  but  the  inhsbitents  had 
■o  ff|^ti  or  pvDteolien  es  eitttene  of  VlrginU.— Sftrtliill,  i.  t!. 
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their  demands  as  the  settlers  increase,  or  their  insatiable  avarice 
shall  dictate. 

^^And  your  petitioners  have  been  more  justly  alarmed  at  such 
unaccountable  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  they  have  lately 
learned,  from  a  copy  of  the  deed  made  by  the  Six  Nations  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  the  commissioners  from  this  colony,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  that  the  Baid  lands  were  included  in  the 
cession  or  grant  of  that  tract  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Ohio,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cherokee  or  Hogohege 
Itiver,  and  extending  up  the  said  river  to  Kettaning.  And,  as  in 
the  preamble  of  said  deed,  the  said  confederate  Indians  declare  the 
Cherokee  Biver  to  be  their  true  boundary  with  the  southern 
Indians,  your  petitioners  may,  with  great  reason,  doubt  the  validity 
of  the  purchase  that  those  proprietors  have  made  of  the  Chero- 
kees — ^the  only  title  they  set  up  to  the  lands  for  which  they  demand 
such  extravagant  sums  from  your  petitioners,  without  any  other 
assurance  for  holding  them  than  their  own  deed  and  warrantee;  a 
poor  security,  as  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend,  for  the  money 
that,  among  other  new  and  unreasonable  regulations,  these  pro- 
prietors insist  should  be  paid  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 

^^  And,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  presume  that  his  majesty, 
to  whom  the  lands  were  deeded  by  the  Six  Nations,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  will  vindicate  his  title,  and  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  grant  them  to  such  persons,  and  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases, 
your  petitioners  would  in  consequence  thereof,  be  turned  out  of 
possession,  or  be  obliged  to  purchase  their  lands  and  improvements 
on  such  terms  as  the  new  grantee  or  proprietor  might  think  fit  to 
impose;  so  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  demand  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson and  his  company  as  highly  unjust  and  impolitic,  in  the 
infant  state  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  greatly  injurious  to  your 
petitioners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  the  considertion  at 
first  stipulated  by  the  company,  whenever  their  grant  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  or  otherwise  authenticated  by  the  supreme 
legislature. 

"And,  as  we  are  anxious  to  concur  in  every  respect  with  our 
brethren  of  the  united  Colonies,  for  our  just  rights  and  privileges, 
as  far  as  our  infant  settiement  and  remote  situation  will  admit  of, 
we  humbly  expect  and  implore  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  honorable  Convention  of  the  Colony  of  Vir^nia,  of  which  we 
cannot  help  thinking  ourselves  still  a  part,  and  request  your  kind 
interposition  in  our  behalf,  that  we  may  not  suffer  under  the  rig- 
orous demands  and  impositions  of  the  gentlemen  styling  themselves 
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pToprietOTS,  wbOy  the  better  to  effect  their  oppressive  dengns,  have 
given  tbem  the  c6k>r  of  a  law,  enacted  by  a  score  of  men,  artfully 
picked  from  tiie  few  adventurers  who  went  to  see  the  country  last 
summer,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henderson. 

*' And  that  you  would  take  such  measures  as  your  honors,  in  your 
wisdom,  shall  judge  most  expedient  for  restoring  peace  and  har* 
oftony  to  our  di^ded  settlement ;  or,  if  your  honors  apprehend  that 
our  case  comes  more  properly  before  the  honorable  the  General 
Congress,  that  you  would,  in  your  goodness,  recommend  the  same 
to  your  worthy  delegates,  to  espouse  it  as  the  cause  of  the  colony. 
And  yout  pettlioners,  &c.'' 

Clark  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  legislature  of  his  native  State 
would  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  election  of  delegates 
from  the  frontiers,  but  hoping  nevertheless  to  effect  his  object, 
such  a  recognition  of  the  ^rginia  claim  to  Kentucky  as  would 
insure  her  aid  in  the  defense  of  the  stations,  he  and  his  companion 
took  the  southern  route  by  the  Cumberland  Gap,  and  after  suffer- 
ing agonies  from  ^^  scald  feet,"  at  length  reached  their  destination, 
only  to  learn  that  the  Assembly  had  adjourned.  This  of  course 
camjsed  a  delay  in  part  of  their  proceedings,  but  the  keen*witted 
soldier  saw  tiiat  before  the  legislature  met  again,  he  might,  by 
proper  steps,  effect  much  that  he  wished  to ;  he  lost  no  time,  there- 
fioro,  in  waiting  upon  Patrick  Henry,  then  governor,  and  explaining, 
to  him  the  capabilities,  the  dangers,  the  wishes,  and  the  necessitiee 
of  the  settiers  in  the  far  west — asked  for  a  supply  of  the  first  neces- 
sary of  life,  gunpowder.  The  governor  was  favorably  disposed, 
and  gave  Clark  a  letter  to  the  Executive  Council,  being  himself 
sick,  and  unable  to  go  witii  him  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment at  that  time. 

But  the  Council  were  very  cautious,  and  while  they  would  lend  the 
powder,  if  Clark  would  be  answerable  for  it,  and  pay  for  its  trans- 
portation, they  dared  not,  until  the  Assembly  had  recognized  the 
Kentucky  stations  as  within  Virginia,  do  more.  Clark  presented, 
mA  again  presented  the  impossibility  of  his  conveying  the  powder 
to  so  great  a  distance,  tiirough  a  counlay  swarming  with  foes.  The 
Ootaicit  listened  patiently,  but  dared  not  run  any  risk.  An  ofder 
Was  issued  for  the  powder  on  the  terms  proposed,  but  the  inflexible 
pione^  itould  hAve  ftone  of  it,  and  inclosing  the  order  again  to  the 
Council,  told  them,  that  since  Virginia  would  not  aid  her  children, 
they  must  look  elsewhere-*that  a  land  not  worth  defending  wae 
not  worth  claiming,  of  course — and  so  he  bade  them  good-byt. 
17 
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These  intimations  were  not  to  be  overlooked ;  the  whole  matter 
was  again  weighed  in  the  Council,  and  probably  the  governor's 
advice  taken,  after  which,  upon  the  28d  of  August,  an  order  was 
issued  for  placing  the  ammunition  required  at  Pittsburgh,  sub- 
ject to  Major  Clark's  order,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
"Kentucki."* 

One  of  his  objects  being  thus  in  the  main  accomplished,  Clark 
prepared  himself  to  urge  the  suit  of  the  Transylvania  colonists  be- 
fore the  legislature  when  it  should  meet  in  the  fall,  having  first 
written  to  his  friends  at  the  west  that  powder  was  waiting  them 
at  Pittsburgh,  which  they  must  manage  to  get  down  the  river. 
When  the  Assembly  met,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Henderson  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  proceeded  to 
lay  before  it  the  whole  question  of  proprietorship  in  the  Kentucky 
purchase  from  the  Cherokees.    The  contest  must  have  been  one  of 
considerable  severity,  for  it  was  not  till  December  7, 1776,  that  the 
success  of  the  delegates  appointed  in  June  was  made  certain  by  the 
erection  of  the  re^on  in  dispute,  together  with  all  that  now  forms 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  into  a  county  of  that  name.    His  second 
great  aim  secured,  (and  he  probably  considered  it  so  before  the  actual 
passage  of  the  law,)  Clark  and  his  associate  were  on  the  point  of 
returning  at  once  to  the  frontier,  by  the  southern  route,  when  they 
fortunately  heard  that  their  gunpowder  still  lay  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  truth  was  that  Clark's  letter  to  his  western  friends  had  mis- 
carried.   At  once  the  envoys  determined  to  go  back  by  way  of  the 
Ohio,  and  see  tibeir  five  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition  safe  to  the 
stations  themselves. 

When  they  reached  Pittsburgh,  they  learned  that  many  Indians, 
it  was  thought  with  hostile  intentions,  were  lurking  thereaboutB, 
who  would  probably  follow  them  down  the  river;  but  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  no  matter  what  dangers  threatened,  so  with  seven  boat- 
men, the  two  delegates  embarked  upon  the  Ohio,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  safely  Limestone  creek,  where  Maysville  has  been  since 
built.  Setting  their  boat  adrift,  lest  it  should  attract  attention, 
they  concealed  their  treasure,  as  they  best  could,  along  the  banks 
of  tiie  creek,  and  started  for  Harrodsburg,  to  procure  a  convoy.  Ou 
the  way  they  heard  of  Colonel  Todd  as  being  in  the  neighborhood 
with  a  band  of  men ;  Jones  and  five  of  the  boatmen  remained  to 
join  this  party,  and  return  with  it  for  the  powder,  while  Clark  and 


*  BiiU«r,  seeond  edition,  iS8,  girw  the  order. 
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the  other  two  pushed  forward  to  the  Kentucky.  Jones  and  Todd 
having  met^  tamed  their  steps  toward  the  Ohio,  bat  were  suddenly 
attacked  on  the  25th  of  December,  near  the  Blue  Licks,  by  a  party 
of  natives,  who  had  struck  Clark's  trail,  were  defeated,  and  Jones, 
with  two  others,  were  killed.*  Clark,  however,  reached  Harrods- 
burg  in  safety,  and  a  party  was  sent  thence,  which  Jbrought  the  gun- 
powder to  the  forts. 

I 
The  year  1776  might  be  said  to  have  passed  without  any  serious 
1777.]  ii^ury  to  the  colonists  from  the  various  Indian  tribes, 
although  it  was  clear  that  those  i;ribes  were  to  be  looked  on  as 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  with  the 
mother  country.  Through  the  west  and  north-west,  where  the 
agents  of  England  could  act  to  the  greatest  advantage,  dissatisfac- 
tion spread  rapidly.  The  nations  nearest  the  Americans  found 
tiiemselves  pressed  upon  and  harassed  by  the  more  distant  bands, 
and  through  the  whole  winter  of  1776-77,  rumors  were  flying  along 
tiie  frontienr  of  "Virginia  and  Pennsylvania^  of  coming  troubles.  Nor 
were  the  people  of  "Sew  York  less  disturbed  in  their  minds,  the 
settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  standing  in 
continual  dread  of  incursion.f  No  incursion,  however,  took  place 
during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1777 ;  though  why  the  blow  was 
delayed  cannot  well  be  known  until  Great  Britain  has  magna- 
nimity enough  to  unveil  her  past  acts,  and,  acknowledging  her 
follies  and  sins,  show  the  world  the  various  steps  to  that  union 
of  the  savages  against  her  foes,  wHich  her  noble  Chatham  denounced 
as  a  '^  disgrace/'  and  ^^deep  and  deadly  sin." 

That  blow  was  delayed,  however;  and,  alas!  was  struck  at 
length,  after,  and  as  if  in  retaliation  for  one  of  those  violent  acts  of 
wrong,  which  must  at  times  be  expected  from  a  frontier  people. 
Cornstalk  was  the  leading  chieftain  of  the  Scioto  Shawanese;  a 
man  whose  energy,  courage,  and  good  sense,  placed  him  among  the 
veiy  foremost  of  the  native  heroes  of  this  land.  Thia  truly  great 
man,  who  was  himself  for  peace,  but  who  found  all  his  neighbors, 
and  even  those  of  his  own  tribe,  stirred  up  to  war  by  the  agents  of 
England,  went  over  to  the  American  fort  at  Point  Pleasant,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oreat  Kanawha,  in  order  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Captain  Arbuckle,  who  commanded  there,  and  with  whom  he  was 


*  Clirk*0  Moonnt  in  Dillon's  Indiuia,  128. 
fJonniftl  of  tlM  Old  CongrcBt    Stone,  kc» 
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acquainted.  This  was  early  in  the  sammer  of  1777.  The  Azaeri- 
cans  knowing  the  Shawanese  to  he  inclining  to  the  enemy,  thought 
it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  retain  Cornstalk  and  Redhawk,  a 
younger  chief  of  note,  who  was  with  him,  and  make  them  hostages 
for  the  good  conduct  of  their  people.  The  old  warrior,  accordingly^, 
after  he  had  finished  his  statement  of  the  position  he  was  in,  and 
the  necessity  under  which  he  and  his  friends  would  be  of  ^^  going 
with  the  stream,"  unless  the  Long-Knives  could  protect  them,  found 
that,  in  seeking  counsel  and  safety ,^  he  had  walked  into  a  trap^  and' 
was  fast  there.  However,  he  folded  his  arms^  and  with  Indian 
calmness,  waited  the  issue. 

The  next  morning,  from  the  opposite  shore  was  heard  an  Indian 
hail,  known  to  be  from  Ellinipsico^  the  son  of  Cornstalk.  The 
Americans  brought  him  also  into  their  toils  as  a  hostage,  and  were 
thankful  that  they  had  thus  secured  to  themselves^  peace;  as  if 
iniquity  and  deception  ever  secured  that  first  condition  of  all  good  I 
Another  day  rolled  by,  and  the  three  ciq[>tives  sat  waiting  what  time 
would  bring.  On  the  third  day,  two  savages  who  were  unknown 
to  the  whites,  shot  one  of  the  white  hunters,  toward  evcming* 
Instantly  the  dead  man's  comrades  raised  the  cry,  ^^  Kill  the  red 
dogs  in  the  fort."  Arbuckle  tried  to  stop  thern^  but  they  were  men 
of  blood,  and  tb^ir  wrath  was  up.^  The  Capt^n's  own  life  waif 
threatened  if  he  offered  any  hindrance.  They  rushed  to  the  houee 
where  the  captives  were  confined,  Cornstalk  met  them  at  the.  door, 
and  fell,  pierced  with  seven  bullets;  his  son  and  Bedhawk  died 
also,  less  calmly  than  their  veteran  companion,  and  more  painfully. 
From  that  hour,  peace  was  not  to  be  hoped  for.* 

But  this  treachery  closed  by  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  Ajneri- 
cans,  in  no  degree  caused,  or  excuses  the  atter  steps  of  the  Britidi 
agents ;  for  almost  at  the  moment  when  Cornstalk  was  dying  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  congress  gsthering  at  Oswego^ 
under  the  eye  of  Colonel  Johnson,  ^'to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
blood  of  a  3ostonian;"  in^other  words,  to  arrange  finally  the 
measures  which  should  be  taken  against  the  devoted  rebels  hy 
Christian  brethren  and  their  heathen  allies^ 

In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  Indian  hostilities  had  been  unceas- 
ing: 
From  Clark's  journal,  it  appears  that  on  the  6th,  7th,  18th  and 


«  Dodiiridge,  287.— Within'  Bonier  Warfture,  161. 
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28ih  of  March;  oh  the  7th,  24th  and  29th  of  April;  onth6  28d  and 
80th  of  May ;  on  liie  22d  of  June ;  on  tho  25th  of  August ;  and  on 
the  11th  of  September,  predatory  attacks  were  made,  and  murders 
committed  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  settlements  and  around  the  forts 
and  block-hotises. 

At  times,  the  stations  were  aesaUed  by  large  bodies  of  savages ; 
at  times,  single  settlers  were  picked  off  by  single,  skulking  foes. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  away ;  the  ccnmfields  remained 
uncultivated ;  the  numbers  of  tiie  whites  became  fpwer  and  fewer, 
and  fix>m  the  old^  settlements  little  or  no  aid  came  to  the  frontier 
stations,  until  Col.  Bowman,  in  August,  1777,  came  from  Yir^nia 
with  one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  time  of  suffering  and  distress 
through  all  tiie  colonies,  which  was  in  most  of  them  bravely  borne; 
but  none  suffered  more,  or  showed  more  courage  and  fortitude, 
than  tiie  settlers  of  the  West  Their  conduct  has  excited  less  ad- 
miration out  of  their  own  section  than  that  of  Marion,  and  men 
like  him,  because  their  struggles  had  less  apparent  connection  with 
the  great  cause  of  American  independence.  But  who  shall  say 
what  would  have  become  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  had 
England  been  able  to  pour  from  Canada  her  troops  upon  the  rear 
of  tiie  rebels,  assisted,  as  she  would  have  been,  by  all  the  Indian 
nations?  It  may  have  been  the  contests  before  the  stations  of 
Kentucky,  and  Clark's  bold  incursions  into  Illinois,  and  against 
Vtneenues,  which  turned  the  oft-tottering  fortunes  of  the  great 
struggle. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  very  many  incidents  of 
Western  Mstory  present  a  most  picturesque  and  touching  character, 
during  the  period  that  eli^sed  from  1777  to  1780.  Time  has  not  yet 
eo  mellowed  tiidr  features  as  to  give  them  an  m  of  romance  pre* 
eisely;  but  tiie  essence  of  romance  is  in  them.  In  illustration, 
one  or^  two  of  these  incidents,  familiur  enough  in  the  West,  but 
etiU  woitfhy  of  repetition,  will  be  mentioned. 

One  of  tiie  eminent  men  of  Kentucky,  in  tiiose  and  later  times* 
was  General  James  Bay.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  proved  himself 
able  to  outrun  the  best  of  the  Indian  warriors ;  and  it  was  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age  that  he  performed  the  service,  for  a  dis- 
tressed garrison,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1776-77,  a  winter  of  starvation.  Bay  lived  at  Harrods- 
burg,  which,  like  the  otiier  stations,  was  destitute  of  com.  There 
was  game  enough  in  the  woods  around,  but  there  were  alsoTndians 
more  than  enough,  and  had  the  sound  of  a  gun  been  heard  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  a  station,  it  would  have  ineared  the  death  of  Hie 
one  who  discharged  it.  Under  these  circumstanees^  Ray  resolved 
to  hunt  at  a  distance.  There  was  one  horse  left  of  a  drove  of  forty, 
which  Major  M'Gary  had  brought  to  the  West;  an  old  horse,  faith- 
ful and  strong,  but  not  fitted  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  the  forests 
Say  took  this  solitaiy  animal,  and  before  day  dawn,  day  by  day,^ 
and  week  by  week,  rode  noiselessly  along  the  runs  and  rivers  until 
he  was  far  enough  to  hunt  with  safety ;  then  he  killed  his  game, 
and  by  night,  or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  retraced  his  steps. 
And  thus  the  garrison  lived  by  the  daring  labors  of  this  stripling 
of  seventeen.  Older  hunters  tried  his  plan,  and  were  discovered; 
but  he,  by  his  sagacity,  boldness,  care,  and  skill,  safely  pursued  his 
dbinterested  and  dangerous  employment,  and  succeeded  in  con- 
stantly avoiding  the  perils  that  beset  him.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Boone,  or  any  one,  ever  showed  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  a* 
superior  woodsman  than  did  Ray  through  that  winter. 

If  any  one  did,  however,  it  was  surely  Beiyamin  Logan,  in  the 
spring  of  that  same  year.  Logan  crossed  the  mountains  with  Hen* 
derson,  in  1775,  and  was  of  course  one  of  the  oldest  settlers.  In 
May,  1777,  the  fort  &t  which  Logan  lived  was  surrounded  by  In- 
dians, more  than  a  hundred  in  number ;  and  so  silently  had  they 
made  their  approach,  that  the  first  notice  which  the  garrison  had 
of  their  presence  was  a  discharge  of  firearms  upon  some  men  who 
were  guarding  the  women  as  they  milked  the  cows  outside  the 
station.  One  was  killed,  a  second  mortally  wounded,  and  a  third, 
named  Harrison,  disabled.  This  poor  man,  unable  to  aid  himself^ 
lay  in  sight  of  the  fort,  where  his  wife,  who  saw  his  condition,  was 
begging  some  one  to  go  to  his  relief.  But  to  attempt  such  a  thing 
seemed  madness;  for  whoever  ventured  from  either  side  into  the 
open  ground,  where  Harrison  lay  writhing  and  groaning,  would 
instantly  become  a  target  for  all  the  sharpshooters  of  the  opposite 
party.  For  some  moments  Logan  stood  it  pretty  well ;  he  tried 
to  persuade  himself,  and  the  poor  woman  who  was  pleading  to  him, 
that  his  duty  required  him  to  remain  within  the  walls  and  let  the 
savages  complete  their  bloody  work.  But  such  a  heart  as  his  was 
too  warm  to  be  long  restrained  by  arguments  and  judicious  expe- 
diency ;  and  suddenly  turning  lo  his  men,  he  cried,  ^*  Come,  boya^ 
who's  the  man  to  help  me  in  with  Harrison  ?"  There  were  brave 
men  there,  but  to  run  into  certain  death  in  order  to  save  a  man 
whom,  after  all,  they  could  not  save — ^it  was  asking  too  much ;  and 
all  shook  their  heads,  and  shrunk  back  fSrom  the  mad  proposal. 
^'  ISiot  one !  not  one  of  you  help  a  poor  fellow  to  save  his  scalp  V* 
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Why,  what's  the  good,  captain ;  to  let  the  red  rascals  kill  us  wont 
help  Harrison  !'*  At  last,  one,  half  inspired  by  Logan's  impetuous 
courage,  agreed  to  go;  he  could  die  but  once,  he  said,  and  was 
about  as  ready  then  as  he  should  ever  be.  The  gate  was  slightly 
opened,  and  the  two  doomed  men  stepped  out ;  instantly  a  tempest 
of  rifle  balls  opened  upon  them,  and  Logan's  companion,  rapidly 
reasoning  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not  so  ready  to  die  as 
he  had  believed,  bolted  back  into  the  station.  Not  so  his  noble- 
hearted  leader.  Alone,  through  that  tempest,  he  sprang  forward 
to  where  the  wounded  man  lay,  and  while  his  hat,  hunting-shirt, 
and  hidr  were  cut  and  torn  by  the  ceaseless  shower,  he  lifted  his 
comrade  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  regained  the  fort  without  a 
scratch. 

But  this  rescue  of  a  fellow-being,  though  worthy  of  record  in 
immortal  verse,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  this  same  Benja- 
^u  Logan  did  soon  after.  The  Indians  continued  their  siege ;  still 
they  made  no  impression,  but  the  garrison  were  running  short  of 
powder  and  ball,  and  none  could  be  procured  except  by  crossing 
the  mountains.  To  do  this,  the  neighboring  forest  must  be  passed, 
throning  with  Indians,  and  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles  ac- 
complished along  a  path  every  portion  of  which  might  be  waylaid, 
and  at  last  the  fort  must  be  re-entered  with  the  articles  so  much 
needed.  Surely,  if  ever  an  enterprise  seemed  hopeless,  it  was  this 
one,  and  yet  the  thing  must  be  tried.  Logan  pondered  the  matter 
carefully;  he  calculated  the  distance,  not  less  than  four  hundred 
miles  in  and  back;  he  estimated  the  aid  from  other  quarters;  and 
in  the  silence  of  night  asked  wisdom  and  guidance  from  God.  Nor 
did  he  ask  in  vain ;  wisdom  was  given  him.  At  night,  with  two 
picked  companions,  he  stole  from  the  station,  every  breath  hushed. 
The  summer  leaves  were  thick  above  them,  and,  with 'the  pro- 
foundest  care  and  skill,  Logan  guided  his  followers  from  tree  to 
tree,  from  run  to  run,  unseen  by  the  savages,  who  dreamed  not, 
probably,  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking.  Quickly,  but  mos* 
cautiously,  pushing  eastward,  walking  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day, 
the  three  woodsmen  passed  onward  till  the  Cumberland  range  was 
in  sight ;  then,  avoiding  the  Gap,  which  they  supposed  would  be 
watched  by  Indians,  over  those  rugged  hills,  where  man  had  never 
climbed  before,  they  forced  their  way  with  untiring  energy,  and  a 
rapidity  to  us,  degenerate  as  we  are,  inconceivable. 

The  mountains  crossed,  and  the  valley  of  the  Holston  reached^ 
Logan  procured  his  ammunition,  and  then  turned  alone  on  his 
homeward  track,  leaving  his  two  companions,  with  full  directionSi 
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to  follow  him  more  slowly  with  the  l^ad  and  powder.  He  returned 
before  them,  because  he  widied  to  revive  the  hopes  of  his  little 
garrison  in  the  wilderness,  numbering  as  it  did,  in  his  absence, 
only  ten  men,  and  they  without  the  means  of  defense.  He  feared 
they  would  yield,  if  he  delayed  an  hour;  so  back,  like  a  cbamoiSy 
he  sped  over  those  broken  and  precipitous  ranges,  and  actually 
reached  and  re-entered  his  fort  in  ten  days  from  the  time  he  left  it, 
safe  and  full  of  hope.  Such  a  spirit  would  ht^e  made  even  women 
dare  and  do  every  thing,  and  by  his  influence  the  siege  was  stiU 
resisted  till  the  ammunition  came  safe  to  hand.  From  May  till 
September  that  little  bimd  was  thus  beset ;  then  Colonel  Bowman' 
irelieved  them.  In  the  midst  of  that  summer,  as  Oeoige  Bogei8 
Clark's  journal  has  it,  "  Lieutenant  Linn  was  married — great  mer- 
riment!" This  was  at  Harrodsburg,  near  by  Logaii's  station. 
Such  was  the  frontier  life ! 

It  was  a  trying  year,  1777,  for  those  little  forts  in  l^e  wildemesa. 
At  the  close  of  it,  three  settlements  only  existed  in  the  interic^v— 
Harrodsburg,  Boonesborough,  and  Logan's;  and  of  these  three 
the  whole  military  population  was  but  one  hundred  and  two  in 
number  I 

STor  was  it  in  Kentucky  alone  that  the  Indians  were  busy. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer  constant  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling.  At  this  pmnt^ 
the  Zanes  had  settled,  in  1770,  and  here,  in  1774,  Connolly,  or  the 
settlers,  by  his  direction,  had  built  a  fort^  called  Fort  Fincastle,^ 
after  the  name  of  the  western  county  of  Virginia.  In  this  a  body 
of  men  was  left  by  Lord  Dunmore,  when  he  made  his  treaty  with 
the  Shawane8e,t  and  through  the  whole  oi  1775  and  1776  it  wae 
occupied  by  more  or  fewer  soldiers;  indeed,  in  those  times  all  men 
were  soldiers,  and  hostility  from  the  Indians  daily  anticipated* 
This  fort,  in  1776,  was  called,  in  honor  of  the  eloquent  governor  <^ 
Virginia^  Fort  Henry,  and  W0s  the  central  point  between  Fort  Pitt 
and  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  Eanawha. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  word  from  friendly  Indians,  per- 
haps the  Christian  Delawares,  of  the  Muskingum,  or  perhaps  from 
Isaac  Zane,  the  brother  of  the  Wheeling  settlers^  reached  General 
Hand,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Pitt,  informing  him  that  a  lai^ 
body  of  the  north-western  Indians  was  preparing  to  attack  ik^ 


*  Oeorg9  B.  Clarke  is  Bald  to  haTe  planned  it.    (Amerioan  Pioneer,  !i.,  808.) 
t  American  Archives,  Fourth  Series,  ii.,  1189. 
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po0ta  of  the  upper  Ohio.    These  news  were  quickly  spread  abroad, 
and  all  were  i^ivitching  where  tiie  blow  would  come. 

On  the  eyening  of  September  26th,  smoke  was  seen  by  those 
near  Wheeling,  down  the  river,  imd  was  supposed  to  proceed  from 
the  burning  of  the  block-house  at  Grave  creek,  and  the  people  of 
the  vicinity  taking  the  alarm,  betook  themselves  to  the  fort  With- 
in its  walls  were  forty-two  fighting  men,  of  various  ages  and  gifts ; 
thase  were  well  suj^lied  with  guns,  both  rifles  and  muskets,  but 
bad  only  a  scant  supply  of  gun  powder;  as  the  event  proved.  The 
night  of  the  26th  passed  without  alarm,  but  when  very  early  upon 
the  27th,  two  men,  who  were  sent  out  for  horses,  in  order  to  alarm 
the  settlements  near  by,  had  proceeded  some  distance  from  the  fort, 
thej  met  a  party  of  six  savages,  by  whom  one  of  them  was  shot. 

The  commandant  of  the  post,  Colonel  Shepherd,  learning  from 
ihe  survivor  that  there  were  but  six  of  the  assailants,  sent  a  party 
of  fifteen  men  to  see  to  them.  These  were  suffered  to  march  after 
the  six,  who  seem  to  have  been  meant  merely  for  a  decoy,  until 
fbey  were  witibiin  the  Indian  lines,  when,  suddenly,  in  front,  be- 
hind, and  on  every  side,  the  painted  warriors  showed  themselves. 
The  little  band  fought  bravely  against  incalculable  odds,  but  of  the 
fifteen,  three  only  escaped,  and  they  by  means  of  the  brush  and 
logs  which  were  in  the,  corn-field  where  the  sMrmish  took  place. 
As  soon  as  the  position  of  the  first  band  was  seen  at  the  fort,  thir- 
teen others  rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  shared  their  fate.  Then, 
and  it  was  not  yet  sunrise,  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  disposed  in 
somewhat  martial  order,  appeared  regulariy,  to  invest  the  devoted 
fort  There  were  nearly  four  hundred  of  them,  and  of  the  defenders, 
b«t  twelve  men  and  boys;  unless  indeed,  the  women  are  counted,  than 
whom  none  were  braver  or  calmer  iffUkm  the  walls  of  thai  Uttle  foriresi. 
The  Indians  were  led,  as  was  supposed,  by  Simon  Girty,  who  was 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  British^  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  aid 
6{  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  fi*ontier  men,  in  the  Revolutionary 
straggle. 

Fort  Henry  stood  immediately  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  steep  river  hill,  with  which  every  traveler  in  the 
west  is  acquainted,  were  twenty  or  thirty  log  huts.  When  Qirty 
led  his  red  troops  against  the  fort,  he  at  ones  took  possession  of  the 
houses  of  the  village,  as  a  safe  and  ready-made  line  of  attack,  and 
firom  the  window  of  one  of  the  cabins,  called  upon  the  little  garri- 
son to  surrender  to  King  George,  and  promised  absolutiou  to  all 
who  would  do  so.  CoL  Shepherd  answered  at  once  that  they  would 
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neither  desert  or  yield ;  and  when  Girty  recommenced  his  eloquence, 
a  shot  from  some  impatient  listener  snddenly  stopped  his  month. 

Then  commenced  the  siege.  It  was  just  sunrise  in  the  valley, 
through  which  the  quiet  river  flowed  as  peacefully  as  if  war  was 
never  known.  A  calm,  warm,  bright  September  day— one  of 
those  days  most  lovely  amoAg  the  many  pleasant  ones  of  a  year  in 
the  Ohio  valley.  And  from  sunrise  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
night  of  that  day,  the  hundreds  of  besiegers  and  units  of  besieged, 
about  and  within  Fort  Henry,  ceased  not  to  load  and  dischaige 
musket  or  rifle  till  it  was  too  hot  to  hold. 

About  noon  the  fire  of  the  assailants  slackened,  and  then,  as 
powder  was  scarce  in  the  fort,  and  it  was  remembered  that  a  keg 
was  concealed  in  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Zane,  some  sixty  yards  dis- 
tant, it  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  When  the 
question  "  Who  will  go  ?  "  was  proposed,  however,  so  many  com- 
petitors appeared,  that  time  was  wasted  in  adjusting  the  claims  to 
what  was  almost  sure  death.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  given  by  Mr. 
George  8.  McEieman,  from  whom  the  whole  account  is  derived. 

''At  this  crisis  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas 
Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be  permitted  to 
execute  the  service.    This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that 
it  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her 
petition  in  terms  of  redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances 
of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives  failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her 
heroic  purpose.    It  was  finally  represented  to  her  that  either  of  the 
young  men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fleetness  and  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  to  do  the 
work  successfully.    She  replied  that  the  danger  which  would  attend 
the  enterprise  was  the  identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her 
services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no  soldier.s  life  should 
be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that,  if  she  were  to  fell,  the  loss 
would  not  be  felt.    Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted,  and  the 
gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.    The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested 
*he  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the 
village.    It  was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed 
the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house ;  but  seized,  perhaps 
with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a  woman's  lift 
was  not  worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other 
unexplained  motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molesta- 
tion.   When  she  reappeared  with  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  In- 
dians suspecting,  no  doubt,  the  character  of  her  burden,  elevated 
their  firelocks  and  discharged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  gH^^ 
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toward  the  gate ;  but  the  balls  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fear- 
less girl  reached  the  fort  in  safely  with  her  prize."* 

The  allies  of  Britain,  finding  rifles  powerless  when  nsed  against 
well«bnilt  block-houses  and  pickets,  determined  upon  trying  an 
extemporary  cannon,  and  having  bound  a  hollow  maple  with 
chains,  having  bored  a  touch  hole,  and  plugged  up  one  end,  they 
loaded  it  liberally  and  leveled  it  at  the  gate  of  the  impregnable 
castle.  It  was  now  evening,  and  the  disappointed  Wyandots 
ga&ered  about  their  artillery,  longing  to  see  its  loading  of  stones 
open  to  them  the  door  of  the  American  citadel.  The  match  was 
applied ;  bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  the  cannon  of  Girty 
tore,  maimed,  an4  killed  his  copper-colored  kinsfolk,  but  hurt  no 
one  else. 

During  that  night  many  of  the  assailants  withdrew  disheartened. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  fifteen  men  came  from  Cross  creek  to 
the  aid  of  Port  Henry,  and  forty-one  from  Short  creek.  Of  these, 
all  entered  the  fort  except  Major  McCoUocb,  the  leader  of  the 
Short  creek  volunteers,  who  was  separated  from  his  men,  and  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives.  His  escape  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
McEieman : 

*^  From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  his  reputation  as  an 
Lidian  hunter  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  white 
man  on  *the  north-western  border.  He  had  participated  in  so  many 
renconters,  that  almost  every  warrior  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
his  person.  Among  the  Indians  his  name  was  a  word  of  terror; 
fhey  cherished  agidnst  him  feelings  of  the  most  frenzied  hatred, 
and  there  was  not  a  Mingo  or  Wyandot  chief  before  Fort  Henry 
who  would  not  have  given  the  lives  of  twenty  of  his  warriors  to  se- 
cure to  himself  the  living  body  of  Major  McCoUoch.  When,  there- 
fore, the  man  whom  they  had  long  marked  out  as  the  first  object  of 
iheir  vengeance,  appeared  in  their  midst,  they  made  almost  superhu- 
man efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  his  person.  The  fleetness  of  Mr. 
MeColloch's  well-trained  steed  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  bis 
enemies,  who,  with  flying  strides,  moved  on  in  pursuit.  At  length 
the  hunter  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
darted  along  the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Short  cr^ek. 

"  A  ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  that  direction  brought  him 
saddenly  in  contact  with  a  party  of  Indians,  who  were  returning  to 
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their  camp  from  a  marauding  exeurBiOQ  to  Ma80ii*B  Bottom^  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tlie  Mil.  This  party  being  too  formidable  in  num- 
bers to  encounter  single-handed,  the  major  turned  his  harse  about, 
and  rode  over  his  own  trace,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  other 
avenue  to  escape.  A  few  paces  only  of  bis  countermarch  had  been 
made,  when  he  found  himself  confronted  by  Ids  original  pursuers, 
who  had,  by  1Mb  time  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  third  party 
was  discovered  pressing  up  the  hill  directly  on  his  right.  He  was 
now  completely  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  was 
almost  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  de^ 
scent,  with  Wheeling  creek  at  its  base. 

The  imminence  of  his  danger  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  reflect 
on  his  situation.  In  an  instant  he  decided  upon  his  course.  Sup- 
porting  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand,  and  carefully  aclJUBting  his  reins 
Willi  the  other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  brink  of  the  bluf^  and 
then  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  moment 
the  noble  steed,  still  bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  at  the 
foot  of  the  precipice.  McCoUoch  immediately  dashed  across  the 
creek,  and  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians."* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  take  the  fort  fruitless,  the  Indians  killed 
all  the  stock,  including  more  than  three  hundred  cattle,  burned 
houses  and  fences,  and  destroyed  every  article  of  furniture. 

Of  the  forty-two  men  who  had  been  in  the  fort,  twenty-five  were 
killed,  aU  outside  of  the  wallSf  and  of  the  savages,  probably  one  hun- 
dred perished. 

fiome  of  the  incidents  of  the  first  siege  of  Fort  Henry  here 
detailedyt  are  referred  by  some  of  tbe  early  historians  of  the  west 
to  the  second  siege  of  that  fort,  in  1782.  The  story  of  the  wooden 
cannon  made  by  the  Indians,  and  the  ^^ gunpowder  exploit,"  bx9 
especially  referred  to  that  period.  In  regard  to  the  latter  incidenti 
there  is  a  further  difficulty  arising,  from  the  fact  that  another 
claimant  for  the  honor  of  the  exploit  has  iq;)peared.  The  statement 
of  Mrs.  Omger,  made  in  1849,  affirms  that  at  tJlie  attack  on  Foit 
Henry,  in  1782,  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  an  inmate,  Mifli 
Holly  Scott,  ran  fix>m  the  house  of  Colonel  Zane  to  the  fort,  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  gunpowder  for  the  use  of  tliose  who  weii» 
defending  it.    She  avers,  that  she  herself  assisted  in  placing  ^^ 


*Ainerioaa  Pioneer,  toL  ii.  p.  812. 

f  The  anthorityhere  foUowed  is  that  of  the  American  Pioneer.  Withers,  in  his  border- 
warfare,  presenta  many  of  the  indd^ts  of  the  firat  aiege,  aa  here  giyen,  in  1782. 
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powder  in  Molly  Seott'tf  apron ;  ftzid  affirms  that  Elizabeth  Zwm 
WHS  not  then  at  Wheeling.*^ 

There  i»  a  farther  difficulty  in  the  conflicting  gtatements  made  in 
repixA  to  the  presence  of  Simon  Girty,  at  that  siege.  K.  B.  Craig, 
Beq.,  whose  aecnracy  is  nnqnestioned,  says :  ^  On  the  28th  of  March, 
1778^  Simon  Girtjr,  Alexander  McEee,  and  Matthew  Elliott,  made 
tbeir  escape  from  Pittsburgh,  and  ever  after  were  active  agents  of 
die  British  goyemment,  and  exercised  mnch  influence  with  the 
IndiazLS  against  the  United  States*"  If  the  date  l^re  assigned  to 
the  flight  of  Gdrty  and  his  companions  is  correct,  it  necessarily 
eotttradicts  the  statement  tibat  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Wheeling,  in  1777. 

As  Oirty's  name  is  associated  with  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Indian 
waro  of  that  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
his  origin  and  history. 

The  &ther  of  Girty,  was  a  native  of  Ireland^  who  emigrated  to, 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1740.  He  was  a  man 
of  bad  character  and  dissolute  habits.  He  had  four  sons,  Thomas, 
Simon,  Qeorge,  and  James.  It  is  said  h0  was  murdered  by  the 
paramour  of  his  wife,  who  afterward  married  her,  and  removed 
xvith  her  about  1754,  to  &e  extreme  frontier.  There  the  whole 
fimily  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  the  step-father  was  burned 
before  the  eyes  oi  his  family.  Of  t^e  remaining  members,  Thomas 
was  rescued  by  Colonel  Amo^strong,  in  the  Eittanning  expedition, 
and  the  rest  were  ransomed  at  various  times  from  1758  to  1765, 
bat  only  the  mother  and  Simon  returned* 

Geoige  0irfy  was  adopted  by  the  Delawai^s,  and  eonlinued  with 
ihem  nntil  his  death.  He  became  a  perfect  savage,  and  adopted 
entirely  the  manners  of  the  Indians;.  To  consummate  cunning,  he 
added  the  most  fearless  intrepidity.  He  £Might  in  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  Blue  Lick^  and  Sandusky,  andi  gained  himsdtf 
mnch  distinction  for  sldll  and  bravery.  In  his  latter  years  he  gave 
himaetf  np  to  int^uperanee  and  died  drunky.  abont  1818,  on  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake. 

James  Girty  fell  into  tibe  handa  of  the  Shii^aaese,  who  adopted 
him  as  a  son.  As  he  approaefaed  tiianhood  he  became  dextroas^iki 
aU  the  arts  of  savage  life.  To  Ihe  most  sanguinary  i^irit  he  added 
bR  thevioee  of  the  depraved  fiontier  men,  with  whem  he  frequently 
asseciatedL  It  is  represented  that  he  often  visited  Kentudy  at  the 
time  of  its  first  settlement,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  felt  the 
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effects  of  his  courage  and  craelty.  Neither  age  nor  sex  found 
mercy  at  his  hand.  His  delight  was  in  carnage.  When  unable  to 
walk  in  consequence  of  disease,  he  laid  low  with  his  hatchet  captive 
women  and  children  who  came  within  his  reach.  Traders  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  say,  so  furious  was  he,  that  he  would  not  have 
turned  on  his  heel  to  save  a  prisoner  from  the  flames.  IBs  pleasure 
was  to  see  new.  and  refined  tortures  inflicted,  and  to  perfect  this 
gratification  he  frequently  gave  directions.  To  this  barbarian  are 
to  be  attributed  many  of  the  cruelties  charged  on  his  brother 
Simon.    Yet  this  monster  was  caressed  by  Elliott  and  Proctor. 

Thomas  Girty  alone,  of  the  sons,  returned  to  civilized  life.  He 
was  one  of  Brady's  spies  in  the  Indian  wars  after  tha revolution, 
and  died,  perhaps  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1820. 

Bimon  Girty  was  the  most  notorious  of  the  family.  He  was 
adopted  by  the  Senecas,  but  returned  with  his  mother  to  the  settle- 
meuts,  after  his  release.  He  joined  the  army  under  Lord  Dunmore,* 
in  1774,  and  in  that  campaign  was  the  companion  of  ,Simoa 
Elenton,  sleeping,  as  he  said,  often  under  the  same  blanket.  At 
the  revolution,  he  sought  a  commission  in  the  continental  army, 
was  refused,  and  with  McKee  and  Elliott,  who  were  dissatisfied  for 
the  same  reason,  left  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  and  joined  the 
Indians.  In  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  a 
relentless  barbarian,  and  his  name  was  associated  with  every  thing 
cruel  and  fiend-like.  This  impression  was  in  part  erroneous.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  fact  susceptible  of  proof,  that  through  his  importu- 
nities, many  prisoners  were  saved  from  death.  His  influence 
among  the  Indians  was  great,  and  when  he  chose  to  be  merciful,  it 
was  generally  in  his  power  to  protect  the  imploring  captive. 

His  reputation  was  that  of  an  honest  man.    In  the  payment  of 
his  debts  he  was  scrupulously  exact;  knowing  and  duly  appreciating 
integrity,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  last  cent.    It  is  stated 
that  on  one  occasion  he  sold  his  horse,  rather  than  incur  the  odium 
of  violating  his  promise.    He  was  a  great  lover  of  rum.    Kothing 
could  afford  him  more  joy  than  a  keg  of  this  beverage.    When 
intoxicated,  in  abuse  he  was  indiscriminate,  sparing  neither  fri^n^ 
nor  foes.  Then  it  was  he  had  no  compassion  in  his  heart.  Although 
much  disabled  by  rheumatism,  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
rode  to  his  hunting  grounds  in  pursuit  of  game.    Suffering  the 
most  excruciating  pains  he  often  boasted  of  his  warlike  spirit,  and 
it  was  his  constant  wish  that  he  might  breathe  his  last  in  battle. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  gratified,  for  it  is  said  he  was  cat  to 
pieces  by  Johnston's  mounted  men  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames* 
This,  however,  is  not  certain. 
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But,  notwithstfmding  the  dangers  and  difficolties  which  sor- 
lounded  them  during  1777,  the  pioneers  of  the  West  held  steadily 
to  their  purposes,  and  those  of  Kentucky  being  now  a  component 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  proceeded  to  exercise  their  civil 
privileges,  and,  in  April,  elected  John  Todd  and  Richard  Callaway, 
burgesses,  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State. 
Early  in  the  following  September,  the  first  court  was  held  at 
Harrodsburg,  and  Col.  Bowman,  who,  as  had  arrived  from  the 
settlements  in  August,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  regular  military 
organization  which  had  been  commenced  the  March  previous. 
Thus,  within  herself,  feeble  as  she  was;  Kentucky  was  organizing, 
and  George  Rogers  Clark,  her  chief  spirit,  that  had  represented  her 
beyond  the  mount^ns  the  year  before,  was  meditating  another  trip 
to  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  bolder  and  more 
decided  measure  than  any  yet  proposed. 

He  understood  the  whole  game  of  the  British^  He  saw  that  it 
was  through  their  possession  of  Detroit^  Yincennes,  Kaskaskia, 
and  the  other  western  posts — which  gave  them  easy  and  constant 
access  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  north-west — ^that  the  British 
hoped  to  effect  such  an  union  of  the  wild  men  as  would  annihilate 
the  frontier  fortresses.  He  knew  that  the  Delawares  were  divided 
in  feeling,  and  the  Shawanese  but  imperfectly  united  in  favor  of 
England,  ever  since  the  murder  of  Cornstalk.  He  was  convinced, 
(hat  could  the  British  in  the  north-west  be  defeated  and  expelled, 
the  natives  might  be  easily  awed  or  bribed  into  neutrality,  and  by 
Bfies  sent  for  the  purpose,  and  who  were  absent  from  April  20th, 
to  June  22d,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  an  enterprise  against  the 
Illinois  settlements  might  easily  succeed. 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  on  the  1st  of  October,  he  left  Harrods- 
burg for  the  East,  and  reached  the  capital  of  Virginia,  liTovember 
the  5th.  Opening  his  mind  to  no  one,  he  watched  with  care  the 
state  of  feeling  among  those  in  power,  waiting  the  proper  moment 
to  present  his  scheme.  Fortunately,  while  he  was  upon  his  road, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  Burgdyne  had  surrendered,  and  hope  was 
again  predominant  in  the  American  councils.  When,  therefore, 
the  western  soldier,  on  the  10th  of  December,  broke  the  subject  of 
his  proposed  expedition  against  the  forts  on  the  distant  Mississippi, 
to  Patrick  Henry,  who  was  still  govomor,  he  met  with  a  favorable 
hearing,  and  though  doubts  and  fears  arose  by  degrees,  yet  so  well 
digested  were  his  plans,  that  he  was  able  to  meet  each  objection, 
and  remove  every  seeming  impossibility. 

Already  the  necessity  of  securing  the  western  posts  had  been 
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pfeseoted  to  the  eonsideratioii  of  Congress ;  as  early  as  April  29Q19 
1776,  the  committee'  on  Indian  Afihirs  were  instructed  to  report 
upon  the  possibility  of  taldng  Detroit ;  *  and  again,  upon  the  20th 
of  November,  1777,  a  report  was  made  to  that  body,  in  which  tiiis 
necessity  was  urged,  and  also  the  need  that  existed,  of  taking  some 
measure  to  prevent  the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  among 
the  frontier  inhabitants.t  Three  Commissioners,  also,  were  chosen 
to  go  to  Fort  Pitt,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of 
the  frontier  difficuMee^  and  doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure  ail 
the  whites  to  the  American  cause,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
Shawanese  and  Deiawares,^  and  to  concert  with  Qeneral  Hand,  some 
measures  for  pushing  the  war  westward^  so  as  to  obtain  possessuA 
of  Detroit  and  other  posts.  General  Washington  was  also  requested 
to  send  Colonel  William  Crawford,  an  old  pioneer,  to  take  active 
command  in  the  West;  and  he  accordingly  left  head-quarters  upoa 
the  26th*  All  this  ended  in  nothing,  but  it  proved  the  eorreet- 
ness  o£  Clark's  views,  and  aided,  we  may  suppose,  in  convincing 
those  who  ruled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion,  that  their  glory  and 
inter^  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier  country,  were 
deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  the  bold  plan  of  the  founder  of 
Kentucky. 

Clark  having  satisfied  the  feasibility  of  his  plan,  received  on  the  2d 
1778.]  of  January,  two  sets  of  instruction8--^the  on$L  open,  author- 
ising him  to  enlist  seven  companies  to  go  to  Kentucky,  subject  to  his 
orders,  and  to  serve  for  three  months  from  their  arrival  in  the 
West;  the  others  set  secret,  and  drawn  as  follows : 

"VIRGINIA:  Set  Ll  Couwil,  WiLLiAMSBuae,  Jan.  2d,  1778. 
^^ lAeuienoM-Ooionel  Qeor§e  Rogers  Clark: 

"You  are  to  proceed  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  raise  seven 
companies  of  soldiers,  to  consist  of  fifty  men  each,  officered  in  the 
usual  manner;  and  armed  most  properly  for  the  enterprise,  and 
with  this  force  attack  the  British  force  at  Easkasky. 

"It  IB  conjectured  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon  and 
military  stores,  to  considerable  amount  at  that  place  $  the  taking 
and  preservation  of  which,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
State.    IjT  you  are  so  fortunate,  therefore,  as  to  succeed  in  your 
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e3q>edition9  yoii  will  take  every  possible  measure  to  secnre  the 
artillery  and  stores^  and  whatever  may  advantage  the  State. 

*^Far  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  kc.,  down  the 
Ohio,  yon  are  to  apply  to  the  eommanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  for 
boats ;  and,  daring  the  whole  transaction,  you  are  to  tarke  eapeeial 
eare  to  keep  the  true  destination  of  your  foree  secret ;  its  sncceas 
depends  upon  this.  Orders  are,  therefore,  given  to  Capt.  Smith  to 
secure  the  two  mea  from  EJaskasky.  Similar  ccMidaet  will  be 
proper  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  show  humanity  to  such  British 
sabjects  and  other  persons  as  fall  in  your  hands.  If  the  white 
inhabitants  at  that  post  and  neighborhood  will  give  undoubted 
evideqce  of  their  attachment  to  this  State,  (for  it  is  certain  they 
live  within  its  limits,)  by  taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by 
every  o&er  way  and  means  in  their  power,  let  them  be  treated  as 
fellow-citizens,  and  their  persons  and  property  duly  secuned. 
Asdstance  end  protection  against  all  enemies  whatever,  d^iall  be 
afforded  them,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  is  pledged  to 
aceomplish  it  But  if  these  people  will  not  accede  to  these  reason- 
able demands,  they  must  feel  the  miseries  of  war,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  humanity  that  ha^  hitherto  diatingiushed  Americans, 
and  which,  it  is  expected,  you  will  ever  consider  as  the  rule  of  your 
conduct,  and  from  which  you  are,  in  no  instance,  to  depart. 

<'  The  corps  you  are  to  command,  are  to  receive  the  pay  and 
allowance  of  militia,  and  to  act  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of 
this  State  now  in  force,  as  militia.  The  inhabitants  at  this  post 
will  be  informed  by  you,  that  in  case  they  accede  to  the  c^ers  of 
becoming  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  proper  garrison  will  be 
mwntained  among  them,  and  every  attention  bestowed  to  render 
their  commerce  beneficial,  the  fairest  prospects  being  opened  to  the 
domimons  of  both  France  and  Spain. 

'^  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio.  Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it  Part  of  those  at  Eas- 
kasky  will  be  easily  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured,  as 
drcmmetances  will  majke  necessary. 

^^  Yo^  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pittsburgb,  tor  powder 
and  lead  necessary  for  this  expedition.  If  he  can't  supply  it,  the 
person  who  has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brou^t  from  New 
Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent  to  Hampshire  by  my  orders,  and 
that  may  be  delivered  you.  Wishing  you  success,  I  am,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

P.  HEimY.'^ 
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With  these  instructions,  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time,  Colonel  Clark,  for  such  was  now 
his  title,  on  the  4th  of  rebruaiy,  started  for  Pittsburgh.  It  had 
been  thought  best  to  raise  the  troops  needed,  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  colonies  were  in  want  of  all  the  soldiers  they  could 
muster  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
British  forces.  Clark,  therefore,  proposed  to  enlist  men  about 
Pittsburgh,  while  Major  W.  B.  Smith,  for  the  same  purpose,  went 
to  the  Holston,  and  other  officers  to  other  points.  None  of  them, 
however,  succeeded  as  they  hoped  to ;  at  Pittsburgh,  Clark  found 
great  opposition  to  the  intention  of  carrying  men  away  to  defend 
the  outposts  of  Kentucky,  while  their  own  citadel  and  the  whole 
region  about  it,  were  threatened  by  the  savage  allies  of  England ; 
and  Smith,  though  he  nominally  succeeded  in  raising  four  compa- 
nies, was  unable,  essentially,  to  aid  his  superior  officer  after  all. 
With  three  companies  and  several  private  adventurers,  Clark,  at 
length,  commenced  his  descent  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as 
far  as  the  Falls,  where  he  took  possession  oi^  and  fortified  Corn 
Island,  opposite  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  At  this 
place,  he  appointed  Colonel  Bowman  to  meet  him  with  such 
recruits  as  had  reached  Kentucky  by  the  southern  route,  and  as 
many  men  as  could  be  spared  from  the  stations. 

He  was  joined  on  Com  Island  by  Captain  Bowman,  and  a  com- 
pany from  Kentucky,  under  Captain  Dillard.  His  principal  officers 
were  Captains  Bowman,  Helm,  Harrod,  Montgomeiy,  and  Dillard ; 
and  he  daily  expected  a  reinforcement  from  the  Holston  countiy, 
under  Major  Smith,  which  failed.  He  now  disclosed  to  his  troops 
that  their  point  of  destination  was  Kaskaskia,  in  the  Ulinois  coun- 
try. The  project  met  the  enthusiastic  approbation  of  bis  men, 
except  the  company  from  Kentucky,  under  Captain  Dillard;  a 
large  part  of  which,  with  the  lieutenant,  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  starting,  the  worthy  captain  had  the  mortification  to  find,  had 
waded  the  river  and  deserted.  They  were  pursued  in  the  morningy 
overtaken  in  the  woods,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  falls,  eight 
taken  back,  and  the  rest  wandered  about  in  the  woods  for  some 
weeks,  where  they  suffered  greater  deprivations  and  hardships  than 
their  comrades  who  had  gone  on  the  expedition,  before  they  got 
shelter  in  a  fort.* 


*  Clark's  Jonrnal— Butler's  Kentucky,  p.  49. 
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Having  waited  until  his  arrangements  were  all  completed,  and 
those  chosen  who  were  to  be  of  the  invading  party,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  with  four  companies,  he 
left  his  position  and  fell  down  the  river.  His  plan  was  to  follow 
the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  fort  known  as  Fort  Massac,  and  thence  to  go 
by  land  direct  to  Kaskaskia.  His  troops  took  no  other  baggage 
than  they  could  carry  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  for  his  success  he 
trpsted  entirely  to  surprise.  If  he  failed,  his  plan  was  to  cross  the 
Mississippi,  and  throw  himself  into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the 
west  of  that  river.  Before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  received 
two  pieces  of  information,  of  which  he  made  good  use  at  the  pro* 
per  time,  by  means  of  which  he  conquered  the  West  without 
bloodshed.  One  of  these  important  items  was  the  alliance  of 
France  with  the  colonies ;  this,  at  once,  made  the  American  side 
popular  with  the  French  and  Indians  of  Illiuois  and  the  lakes; 
France  having  never  lost  her  hold  upon  her  ancient  subjects  and 
allies,  and  Eogland  having  never  secured  their  confidence.  The 
other  item  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Easkaskia,  and  other  old 
towns,  had  been  led  by  the  British  to  believe  that  the  Long  Knives, 
or  Virginians,  were  the  most  fierce,  cruel,  and  blood-thirsty  savages 
that  ever  scalped  a  foe.  With  this  impression  on  their  minds, 
Clark  saw  that  proper  management  would  readily  dispose  them  to 
submit  from  fear,  if  surprised,  and  then  to  become  friendly  from 
gratitude,  when  treated  with  unlooked-for  clemency. 

Kear  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  river,  he  found  a  party  of 
hunters,  who  had  recently  come  from  Kaskaskia,  and  who  could 
^Te  him  important  information.  They  reported  that  M.  Koche- 
blave  was  the  commander ;  that  the  militia,  chiefiy  French  citizens, 
w^ere  kept  in  good  discipline ;  that  spies  were  stationed  along  the 
Mississippi ;  that  a  rumor  had  reached  Kaskaskia  that  the  ^^  Loog- 
Knives"*  had  projected  an  attack,  and  that  the  hunta^  and  Indians 
had  received  orders  to  keep  watch,  and  report  if  any  American 
troops  were  coming  that  way.  The  fort  near  the  town  was  kept 
in  order,  as  a  place  of  retreat  if  the  village  was  attacked,  but  it  had 
no  regular  garrison.  The  hunters  offered  to  return  with  Clark, 
and  one  John  Saunders  was  employed  as  a  guide. 

The  party  landed  near  the  old  site  of  Fort  Massac,  and  secured 
tlieir  boats  in  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek.    Heavy  rains  had  fallen, 


*  The  ladions  and  French  of  UUiiois  mlM  the  New  Englanders  Bostanaii,"  and  ^e 
Vivi^biiaas  **  Lo^-^Kwon: 
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succeeded  by  bot,  sultry  weatber.  Their  Fonte  lay  tiiiroiigh  a  wil- 
demesB  withoat  a  path.  GjpreoR  Bwamps,  ponds,  and  deep,  muddy, 
sluggish  streams  had  to  be  forded.  Their  success  depended  on  a 
secret  and  rapid  march  tbroogh  the  woods  and  prairies.  For  most 
part  of  the  rente,  the  game  on  which  they  relied  for  sobsisteoce 
was  scarce,  and  to  send  oat  hunting  parties  would  expoee  them  to 
discovery.  On  the  prairies,  a  July  snn  beat  on  them,  and  wat^ 
was  scarce.  The  distance,  as  they  traveled,  was  over  one  hundred 
miles.  On  the  third  day  the  guide  became  so  bewildered  that  he 
could  not  direct  their  course.  A  suspicion  arose  amongst  the  men 
that  he  designed  to  betray  them,  and  they  earnestly  demsmded  that 
he  should  be  put  to  death*  He  begged  that^  under  a  guard,  he 
might  go  a  short  distanee  into  the  prairie  and  try  to  find  his  course. 
In  an  hour  or  two  the  poor  fellow  exclaimed,  ^  I  know  that  point 
of  timber,"  and  pointed  out  the  direction  of  E^askaskia.  It  was  on 
the  Fimrth  of  Jk/y,  1778,  that  this  party  of  invaders,  with  tibeir  gar- 
ments torn  and  soiled,  and  their  bearde  of  three  weeks'  growth, 
approached  the  town,  and  secreted  themselves  among  tbe  hills  east 
of  the  Kaskaskia  river.  Clark  sent  forward  his  spies  to  watch  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  people,  and  alter  dark  put  his  troops  in  modoB, 
and  took  possession  of  a  house,  where  a  family  lived,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  above  town.  Here  they  found  boats  and  canoes. 
The  troops  were  divided  into  three  parties,  two  of  which  were 
ordered  to  cross  the  river,  while  the  other,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  Colonel  Olaric,  took  possession  oi  tbe  fort 

Kaskaskia  then  contained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  bouses. 
Persons  who  could  speak  the  French  language,  were  ordered  to 
pass  through  the  streets  and  make  proclamation,  <&at  all  the  inhab* 
itants  must  keep  within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  being  shot 
down  in  the  streets. 

Tlie  few  British  officers  who  had  visited  these  Weneh  coknaes 
since  the  commencen^nt  of  the  rebellion  of  t^jr  Atlantic  colo- 
nies, as  they  termed  tbe  Revolution,  had  told  the  most  exaggerated 
stories  about  €he  brutality  and  ferocity  of  the  ^^Loug-Knivee;"-^ 
that  they  would  notonly  take  tbe  property  of  the  people,  but  would 
butcher,  in  the  most  horrible  manner,  men,  women,  and  children ! 
Tbe  policy  of  these  stories  was  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  {^lese  sim- 
ple-hearted French  people,  the  most  fearful  apprehensions  against 
the  colonists,  that  they  might  be  watchfdl  and  be  prepared  for  a 
determined  resistance,  should  any  attempt  be  made  on  these  remote 
posts.  These  stories  were  a  stimulus  to  the  French  traders  to  sup- 
ply the  Indians  with  guns,  ammunition,  and  scalping^mives^  to  aid 
their  depredations  on  the  settlements  of  Kentucky. 
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Colonel  CUA  gained  this  mtelligence  from  the  huutera,  and  in 
his  jooraal  sayB,  ^'I  was  determined  to  improve  apoD  this,  if  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  got  tbem  into  my  possession ;  as  I  conceived 
the  greater  the  ^ock  I  could  give  th^n  at  first,  the  m<»re  seni^blj 
would  they  feel  my  lenity,  and  become  more  valuable  friends/*'^ 

Few  men  have  had  a  quicker  or  keener  sagacity  than  Clark. 
His  plan  was  to  ppoduoe  a  terrible  panic,  and  then  capture  the  town 
without  bloodshed,  uid  well  did  he  succeed. 

The  two  parties  having  crossed  the  river,  entered  the  quiet  and 
unsaspeeting  village  at  both  extremes,  yelling  in  the  most  furious 
manner,  while  those  who  made  the  proclamation  in  French,  ordered 
the  people  into  iheii  houses  on  pain  of  instant  death.  lu  a  mo- 
ment, mien,  women,  and  children  were  screaming,  ^^Us  long 
CknUeaux ! --^ies  Umg  CoiUeaHX  !  "''''4ke  Lonff-Ktdvea  J—4he  Long- 
Enioes  ! 

In  aboat  two  hours  after  the  surprise  of  the  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  surrendered,  and  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  con- 
queror. ISfot  a  drop  of  blood  had  been  d]ied,  though  the  victory 
was  oomplete.  The  whole  management  di^layed  in  a  most  admi- 
mble  manner,  what  the  French  style  rme  de  guerre^  the  policy  of 
war.  JL  Bocheblave,  the  governor,  was  taken  in  his  chamber; 
but  his  public  papers  and  documents  wei^e  admii^ly  concealed  or 
destroyed  by  his  wife. 

Throughout  the  night  the  Virginia  troops  were  ordered  to  patrol 
the  streets,  with  yells  and  whoopings  after  the  Indian  fisishion,  which, 
though  exceedingly  alarming  to  the  conquered  inhabitants,  was  a 
stratagem  of  Clark  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Kaskaskia 
at  that  period  was  M.  Cerre,  said  by  CoL  Claric  to  have  been  a 
most  bitter  enemy  to  the  Americans.  In  this,  probably,  he  was 
misinformed.  None  of  the  French  &milies  in  Illinois  were  partio- 
ularly  friendly  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain.  But,  probably, 
M.  Cerre  had  partaken  of  the  feeling  of  his  townsmen  concerning 
the  ^^  Loag-£nivea."  He  had  long  been  a  successful  trader,  but 
had  left  the  ^lace  before  the  arrival  of  the  Americans,  and  was 
then  at  St  Louis,  on  his  way  to  Quebec 

The  commander  9i  once  determined  to  bring  him  and  all  his 
influence  to  the  side  of  the  American  interest  Accordingly,  he 
took  possession  of  his  house  vad  extensive  stock  of  merchandise. 


«  OUrk's  Jonnal  la  JNUon's  laditmi*  i.  p.  1S7. 
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and  placed  a  guard  over  the  property.  Another  stratagem  was  to 
prevent  all  intercourse  between  his  own  men  and  the  citizens,  and 
to  admit  none  crfthe  latter  to  his  presence,  except  by  positive  com- 
mand for  them  to  appear  before  him ;  or,  apparently,  in  great  con- 
descension, when  urgently  solicited,  to  grant  audience  to  some 
humble  petitioner.  By  this  course  of  policy  he  contrived,  at  firsts 
to  confirm  all  the  worst  suspicions  the  British  had  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  simple  villagers,  of  the  ferocity  of  the  "Long-Knives,** 
and  then,  by  undeceiving  them,  to  produce  a  revulsion  of  feelings, 
and  gain  their  unlimited  confidence.  In  this  he  was  completely 
successfuL  The  town  was  in  possession  of  an  enemy  the  inhabi- 
tants had  been  taught  were  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  all 
men,  and  of  whom  they  entertained  the  most  horrible  apprehen- 
sions, and  all  intercourse  was  strictly  prohibited  between  each 
other,  and  the  conquerors.  After  five  days  the  troopp  were 
removed  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  the  streets.  But  finding  them  engaged  in  con- 
versation, one  with  another,  Col.  Clark  ordered  some  of  the  officers 
to  be  put  in  irons,  without  assigning  a  single  reason,  or  permitting 
a  word  of  defense.  This  singular  display  of  despotic  power  in  the 
conqueror,  did  not  spring  from  a  cruel  disposition,  or  a  disregard 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  but  it  was  the  course  of  policy  he  had 
marked  out  to  gain  his  object. 

Of  all  commanders,  perhaps.  Colonel  Clark  had  the  readiest  and 
clearest  insight  into  human  nature.  The  effect  of  this  stretch  of 
military  power,  at  first,  was  to  fill  the  inhabitants  with  consterna- 
tion and  dismay. 

After  some  time,  M.  Oibault,  the  parish  priest,  got  permission  to 
wait  on  Colonel  Clark,  with  five  or  six  elderly  gentlemen. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 
the  suddenness  of  their  captivity,  these  men  were  fiir  more  aston- 
ished at  the  personal  appearance  of  Clark  and  his  soldiers. 

Their  clothes  were  dirty  and  torn,  (for  they  had  no  change  of 
apparel,)  their  beards  of  three  and  four  weeks'  growth,  and,  as 
Clark  states  in  his  journal,  they  looked  more  frightftil  and  disgust- 
ing than  savages. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  the  deputation  could  speak,  and 
then  they  felt  at  a  loss  whom  they  should  address  as  commandant, 
for  they  saw  no  difference  in  the  personal  appearance  between  the 
chieftain  and  his  men. 

Finally,  the  priest,  in  the  most  submissive  tone  and  posture,  re- 
marked, that  the  inhabitants  expected  to  be  separated,  perhaps 
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never  to  meet  again,  and  they  begged  through  hiro,  as  a  great  £Eivor 
from  their  conqueror,  to  be  permitted  to  aaeemble  in  the  church, 
offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  their  souls,  and  take  leave  of  each 
other. 

The  commander  observed,  with  apparent  carelessness,  that  the 
Americans  did  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  religion  of  others, 
but  left  every  man  to  worship  God  as  he  pleased,  that  they  might 
go  to  church  if  they  wished,  but  on  no  account  must  a, single  per- 
son leave  the  town.  All  further  conversation  was  repelled,  and 
they  were  sent  away  rather  abruptly,  that  the  alarm  might  be 
rused  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  whole  population  assembled  in  the  church,  as  for  the  last 
time,  mournfully  chanted  their  prayers,  and  bid  each  other  fare- 
well— ^never  expecting  to  meet  again  in  this  world !  But  so  much 
did  they  regard  this  as  a  favor,  that  the  priest  and  deputation  re- 
turned from  the  church  to  the  lodgings  of  Col.  Clark,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  expressed  thanks  for  the  indulgence  they  had 
received.  They  then  begged  leave  to  address  their  conqueror  upon 
their  separation  and  their  lives.  They  claimed  not  to  know  the 
origin  or  nature  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  col- 
onies. What  they  had  done  had  been  in  subjection  to  the  British 
commanders,  whom  they  were  constrained  to  obey.  They  were 
willing  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  all  their  property,  as  the  fate  of  war, 
but  they  begged  they  might  not  be  separated  from  their  families, 
and  that  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  them,  barely  suf- 
ficient for  their  present  necessities. 

Col.  Clark  had  now  gained  the  object  of  his  artful  maneuver. 
He  saw  their  fears  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  he  ah^uptly 
thus  addressed  them : 

^^  Who  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?  Do  you  think  we  are  savages — 
that  we  intend  to  massacre  you  all  ?  Do  you  think  Americans  will 
strip  women  and  children,  and  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths? 
My  countrymen,"  said  the  gallant  colonel,  ^^ never  make  war  upon 
the  innocent !  It  was  to  protect  our  own  wives  and  children  that 
we  have  penetrated  this  wilderness,  to  subdue  these  British  posts, 
from  whence  the  savages  are  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 
to  murder  us.  We  do  not  war  against  Frenchmen.  The  king  of 
France,  your  former  master,  is  our  ally.  His  ships  and  soldiers 
are  fighting  for  the  Americans.  The  French  are  our  firm  friends. 
Go,  and  enjoy  your  reli^on,  and  worship  when  you  please.  Re- 
tain your  property — and  now  please  to  inform  all  your  citizens 
from  me,  that  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  conduct  themselves  as 
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usual,  and  diBmifis  all  apprehensions  of  alarsi.     We  are  your 
friends,  and  come  to  deliver  yon  from  the  British.'* 

This  speech  prodoced  a  revulsion  of  feelings  better  ima^ned 
than  described.  The  news  soon  spread  throughout  the  village,  the 
bell  rang  a  merry  peal,  the  people,  with  the  priest,  again  assembled 
in  4he  church,  Te  Deum  was  loudly  sting,  aiid  the  most  uproarious 
joy  prevailed  throughout  the  night.  The  people  were  now  allowed 
all  the  liberty  they  could  desire.  All  now  cheerfdlly  acknowledged 
Col.  Clark  as  the  commandant  of  the  country* 

An  expedition  was  now  planned  agidnst  OahoMa,  and  Major 
Bowman  with  his  detachment,  mounted  on  French  ponies,  was 
ordered  to  surprise  that  post%  Several  Kaskaskiagentlemen  offered 
their  services  to  proceed  ahead,  notify  the  Cahokians  of  the  change 
of  government^  and  prepare  them  to  give  the  Ainericans  a  cordial 
reception.  The  plan  was  entirely  successful,  and  the  post  was 
subjugated  without  the  disaster  of  a  battle.  Indeed,  there  were 
not  a  dozen  British  soldiers  in  tl^  garrison. 

In  idl  their  inteixM>ui«e  with  the  citizens,  Col.  Clark  instructed 
his  men  to  speak  of  a  large  a^my  encamped  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
which  would  soon  overrun  and  subjugate  all  the  British  poets  in 
the  West,  and  that  Post  Vincent  would  be  invaded  by  a  detach* 
ment  from  this  army.  He  soon  learned  from  the  French,  that 
Governor  Abbot  was  gone  to  Detroit,  and  that  the  defense  was  1^ 
with  the  dti^ens,  who  were  mostly  French.  M.  Gibault^  the  priest^ 
readily  undertook  an  embassy  to  Yincennes,  and  to  bring  over  the 
people  td  the  American  interests  without  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  an  invasioUi  This  was  also  successful,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
American  flag  was  displayed  on  the  forty  and  Captain  Helm 
appointed  to  the  command,  much  to  the  surprise  and  cecisternation 
of  the  neighboring  Indians. 

M.  Gibault  and  party^  with  sereral  gentlemen  from  Ymcennes^ 
Ifeturned  to  Easkaskia  about  the  first  of  August  with  the  joyful 
intelligence. 

The  reduction  of  these  poets  was  the  period  of  the  enlistmetit  <ii 
the  men,  and  Colonel  Clark  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  act>  as 
his  instructions  were  vague  and  general.  To  abandon  the  coantiy 
now,  was  to  lose  the  immense  advantages  gained,  and  the  coia- 
mander,  nevet*  at  a  loss  for  expedients,  opened  a  new  enlistment 
and  engaged  his  own  men  on  a  new  establishment,  and  he  issued 
commissions  for  French  officers  in  the  country  to  command  a 
oompany  of  the  inhabitants.    He  then  established  a  gMiison  at 
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CahokiA,  commanded  by  Oapt  BowmMi,  and  another  at  Ea»- 
kaekia,  commanded  by  Capt.  Williams.  Oapt  William  Linn  took 
charge  of  a  party  that  was  to  be  discharged  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Fatlfi,  (Louisville^)  and  orders  were  sent  to  remove  the  station 
from  Corn  Island^  and  erect  a  fort  on  the  main  land ;  and  a  stockade 
&tt  was  erected^ 

Capt.  John  Montgomery,  in  charge  of  M»  Bocheblave^  the  latt 
British  commander,  and  tm  bearer  of  diB^Mtches^  was  sent  with  It 
corps  of  men  to  Virginia. 

For  the  command  of  Post  Yinoent,  he  choee  Capt.  Leotiard 
Helm,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence.  Capt  Helm  had 
much  knowledge  and  experience  in  Indian  character,  and  CoL 
Clark  appointed  him  agent  for  Indian  ad&irs  in  the  department  of 
the  Wabash.  About  the  middle  of  August,  he  we&t  out  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  command. 

At  that  period^  an  Indian  of  the  Piankashaw  tribe  that  had  their 
principal  village  near  Yincennes,  possessed  great  influence  among 
his  people*  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  ^'Big  Ghite,"  or  ^^Big 
Door,"  and  called  by  the  Indians,  *<The  G-rand  Door  to  the 
Wabash,"  because  nothing  could  be  dozM  by  the  Indian  confederacy 
on  the  Wabash  without  his  approbation.  His  father  who  had  been 
known  as  ^^  Tobacco,"  or,  more  commonly,  ^^Old  Tobac,"  sent  him 
''  a  spirited  compliment  by  priest  Gibault^  who  had  influence  with 
these  Indians.  Big  Door  returned  it  ^ext  followed  a  regular 
*'  talk,"  with  a  belt  of  wampum. 

Captain  Helm  arrived  safe  at  Yincennes,  and  was  rec^ved  with 
acclamation  by  the  people,  atid  soon  sent  the  ^^  talk"  and  the  wam- 
pum to  the  Grand  Door.  These  Indians  had  been  under  British 
iufluence,  and  had  done  no  small  mischief  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. The  proud  and  pompous  chief  was  taken  with  the  courtesy 
of  the  shrewd  Captain,  and  sent  him  a  message  that  he  was  glad  to 
see  one  of  the  Big  Knife  chiefe  in  town ;  that  here  he  joined  the 
English  against  the  Big  Knives,  but  he  long  thought  they  "looked 
m  little  gloomy;"  that  he  must  consult  his  counselors,  take  time 
to  deliberate,  and  hoped  the  c^ytain  of  the  Big  Knives  would  be 
patient.  After  several  days  of  very  constant  and  ceremonious  pro- 
eeedings^  the  captain  was  invited  to  council  by  Old  Tobaoy  who 
played  quite  a  subordinate  part  to  his  son. 

After  the  customary  display  of  Indian  eloquence,  about  the  sky 
having  been  dark,  and  the  clouds  now  having  been  brushed  away, 
the  Grand  Door  announced  "that  his  ideas  were  quite  changed" — 
and  the  "Big  Knives  was  in  die  right,"-^"and  that  he  would  tell 
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all  the  red  people  on  the  Wabash  to  bloody  the  land  no  more  for 
the  English/' 

^^He  jumped  up,  struck  his  breast,  called  himself  a  man  and  a 
warrior,  said  that  he  was  now  a  Big  Enife,  and  took  Capt.  Helm 
by  the  hand.    His  example  was  followed  by  all  present."  * 

This  was  a  most  fortunate  alliance,  for,  in  a  short  time,  all  the 
tribes  along  the  Wabash,  as  high  as  the  Ouiatenon,  came  to  Post 
Yincennes  and  followed  the  example  of  the  Great  Door  chie^^  and 
the  interests  of  the  British  lost  ground  daily  in  all  the  villages  south 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  French  citizens  at  the  different  posts, 
enlisted  warmly  in  the  American  cause. 

Captain  Montgomery  reached  Williamsburg,  then  the  seat  of 
government  in  the  ^^Old  Dominion,''  with  M.  Rocheblave,  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  dispatches  of  Col . 
Clark,  announcing  that  the  British  posts  were  captured,  and  the 
vast  territory  of  the  north-west  subjugated.  Only  four  persons 
had  known  the  real  destination  of  Clark  when  he  left  the  seat  of 
government  at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  These  were  the 
Governor,  Patrick  Henry,  and  his  confidential  counselors,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  George  Wythe  and  George  Mason.  They  had  assumed 
a  fearful  responsibility  in  giving  him  private  instructions,  author- 
izing an  attack  on  these  remote  British  posts.  The  degree  of  suc- 
cess was  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  October,  the  House  of  Burgesses  created  the  county  of  Illi- 
nois, and  appointed  John  Todd,  Esq.,  then  of  Kentucky,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  civil  commandant  The  act,  which  we  have 
in  manuscript,  with  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  contained  the 
following  provisions : 

"AU  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  "Virginia^  who  are 
already  settled,  or  shall  hereafter  settle  on  the  western  side  of  the 
OhiOy  shall  be  included  in  a  distinct  county,  which  shall  be  called 
lUmois  county;  and  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council,  may  appoint  a  county  lieutenaat,  or  com* 
mandant-in-chief,  in  that  county,  during  pleasure,  who  shall  appoint 
and  commission  so  many  deputy  commandants,  militia  and  officers, 
and  commissaries  as  he  shall  think  proper,  in  the  different  districts, 
during  pleasure,  all  of  whom,  before  they  enter  into  office,  shall 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  oath  of 
office,  according  to  the  form  of  their  own  reli^on.    And  all  civil 


•  Journal  of  Clark,  in  Dillon's  Indiaius  p.  144. 
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officers  to  wbich  the  inhabitants  have  been  accustomed,  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  jnstice,  shall 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  citizens  in  their  respective  districts,  to 
be  convened  for  that  purpose,  by  the  county  lieutenant  or  com- 
mandant, or  his  deputy,  and  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  said 
oonnty  lieutenant,  or  commandant-in-chief 

In  November,  the  Legislature  passed  the  following  compli- 
mentary resolution ^to  Clark  and  his  men: 

In  thb  Housb  ov  Delegatbs,       1 
Mtmdayy  the  28d  Nov.,  1778.  j 

WhereaSj  authentic  information  has  been  received,  that  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George  Sogers  Clark,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  militia, 
has  reduced  the  British  posts  in  the  western  part  of  this  common- 
urealth,  on  the  river  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  whereby  great 
advantage  may  accrue  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  as  well  as 
to  this  conmionwealth  in  particular: 

Sesohoed^  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the 
said  Colonel  Clark^  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  his  com- 
mand, for  their  extraordinaiy  resolution  and  perseverance,  in  so 
hazardous  an  enterprise,  and  for  their  important  services  thereby 
rendered  their  country.* 

Test,  E.  RANDOLPH,  C.  H.  J>. 

After  oiganizing  a  civil  government,  and  providing  for  an  elec* 
tion  of  magistrates  by  the  people,  Col.  Clark  directed  his  attention 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Indian  tribes.  In  this  he  displayed  the 
same  tact  and  shrewdness,  the  same  daring,  and  his  acts  were 
crowned  with  the  same  success  as  in  the  conquest  with  the  British 

pO0tS. 

He  always  reprobated  the  policy  of  inviting  and  urging  the  In- 
dians to  hold  treaties,  and  maintained  that  such  a  course  was 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  view  of  their  character.  He  supposed 
tbey  always  interpreted  such  overtures  from  the  government  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fear  and  conscious  weakness  of  the  whites.  Hence, 
he  avoided  every  intimation  that  he  desired  peace,  and  assumed  a 
line  of  conduct  that  would  appear  that  he  meant  to  exterminate 
them  at  once.  He  always  waited  for  them  to  apply  and  beg  for  a 
treaty. 


*  See  Bailer'B  mstory  of  Kentacky,  p.  490. 
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These  aad  other  measares^  which  dk^Iajed  great  penetration 
iiito  Indian  character^  were  completely  succesflfal.  ISo  commander 
ever  subjagated  as  manj  warlike  tribes,  in  so  shoirt  a  time,  and  at  so 
little  expense  of  life. 

His  meetings  with  them  were  opened  at  Oahokia,  in  September, 
and  his  principles  of  action  being  nerer  to  court  them,  never  to 
load  them  with  presents,  never  to  seem  to  fear  them,  thongh  always 
to  show  respect  to  courage  and  ability,  and  to  speak  in  the  most 
direct  manner  possible — ^he  waited  for  the  natives  to  make  the  first 
advances,  and  offer  peace.  When  they  had  done  so,  and  thrown 
away  the  bloody  wampum  sent  them  by  the  British,  Clark  coldly 
told  them  he  would  answer  them  the  nezt  day,  and,  meanwhile,  cau- 
tioned them  against  shaking  hands  with  the  Americans,  as  peace 
was  not  yet  concluded ;  it  will  be  time  to  give  hands  when  Uie 
heart  can  be  given  too,  he  said.  The  ne:tt  day  the  Indians  came  to 
hear  the  answer  of  the  Big  Knife,  which  is  given,  as  taken  by  Mr. 
Butler  and  Mr.  Dillon,  from  Clark's  own  notes : 

^^  Men  and  v^rriors :  pay  attention  to  my  words.   You  informed 
me  yesterday,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together,  and 
that  you  hope  that,  as  he  was  good,  it  would  be  for  good.    I  haw 
also  the  same  hope,  and  expect  that  each  party  will  strictly  adberd 
to  whatever  may  be  agreed  upon,  whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war, 
and  henceforward  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Great  Spirit    I  am  a  man  and  a  warrior,  not  a  counselor ;  I  carry 
war  in  my  right  hand,  and  in  my  left,  peace.  I  am  sent  by  the  Great 
Council  of  the  Big  Knife,  and  their  friends,  to  take  possession  of 
all  the  towns  possessed  by  the  English  in  this  country,  and  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Red  people :  to  bloody  the  patl^  of  those 
who  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  the  river ;  but  to  clear  the  roads 
for  us  to  those  that  desire  to  be  in  peace ;  that  the  women  and 
ohildren  may  walk  in  them  withomt  meeting  any  thing  to  strike 
their  feet  against    I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Great  Fire  for 
warriors  enough  to  darken  the  land,  lUid  that  the  Bed  people  may 
hear  no  sound,  but  of  birds  who  live  on  blood.    I  know  there  is  * 
mist  before  your  eyes;  I  will  dispel  the  douds,  that  you  may  clearly 
see  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  Big  Knife  and  the  Snglishi 
then  you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  which  party  is  in  the  right;  and 
if  you  9Lre  warriors,  as  you  profess  yourselves  to  be,  prove  it  by 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  party  which  you  shall  believe  to  b« 
entitled  to  your  friendship,  and  not  show  yourselves  to  be  squaws. 

"  The  Big  Knife  is  very  much  like  the  Red  people,  they  don't 
know  how  to  make  blankets,  and  powder,  and  cloth ;  they  boy 
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llieee  thtngs  from  liie  English,  from  whom  they  are  sprang.  Th^ 
live  by  making  corD,  hunting,  and  trade,  as  yon  and  yonr  neigh* 
hon,  the  French,  do.  But  &e  Big  Enife  daily  getting  more 
muueroQs,  like  the  trees  in  the  woods,  the  land  became  poor,  and 
&e  hnnting  soaroe ;  and  having  but  little  to  trade  with,  the  women 
hegan  to  cry  at  seeing  tiieir  children  naked,  and  tried  to  learn  how 
to  make  clothes  for  themselves ;  some  made  blankets  for  their  hus- 
bands and  children ;  and  the  men  learned  to  make  guns  and  pow- 
der, in  this  way  we  did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  from  the  English ; 
Hkffy  then  got  mad  with  us,  and  sent  strong  garrisons  tibirough  our 
eoautry,  (as  you  see  Utey  have  done  among  yon  on  the  lakes,  and 
among  the  French,)  they  would  not  let  our  women  spin,  nor  our 
men  make  powder,  near  let  us  trade  with  anybody  else.  The  Eng- 
fidi  said  we  should  buy  every  thing  from  them,  and  since  we  had 
got  saucy,  we  should  give  two  bucks  for  a  blanket,  whidi  we  used 
to  get  for  one;  we  should  do  as  they  pleased,  and  they  killed  some 
ef  our  people,  to  make  the  rest  fear  them.  This  Is  the  truth,  and 
the  real  cause  of  the  war  between  the  English  and  us ;  which  did 
not  take  place  for  some  time  after  this  treatment  But  our  women 
became  cold  and  hungry,  and  continued  to  cry ;  our  young  men 
got  lost  for  want  of  counsel  to  put  them  in  tiie  right  path.  The 
whole  land  was  dark,  the  old  men  held  down  Aeir  heads  fetr  shame, 
because  they  could  not  see  the  sun,  and  ^us  ti^ere  was  moumipg 
for  many  years  over  die  land. 

^*At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on  us,  and  kindled  a  great 
QDuncil  fire,  that  never  goes  out,  at  a  place  called  PMladelphia ;  he 
then  stuck  down  a  poflt,  and  put  a  war  tiHnahawk  by  it,  and  went 
away.  The  sun  immediately  broke  out,  the  sky  wm  blue  agun, 
flBid  the  oUL  men  held  np  ^beir  heads,  and  assembled  at  the  fire ; 
tiiey  took  np  the  h«tohet|  sharpened  it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  our  young  men,  ordering  th^oa  to  strike  the  English  as  long  as 
they  could  find  one  on  this  side  of  the  great  waters.  The  young 
men  immediately  struck  the  war-post,  and  blood  was  shed:  in  thie 
way  the  war  begEui,  and  the  English  were  driven  from  one  plaoete 
another,  untU  they  got  weak,  a.nd  then  they  hired  yon  Bed  people 
to  fight  &r  Ihem.  The  Great  Bpirit  get  angry  at  this,  and  caused 
your  old  &ther,  the  Fresbeh  king,  and  other  great  nations,  to  join 
the  Big  Enife,  and  &^  with  them  against  all  iiim  memies.  flo 
the  English  have  become  like  a  deer  in  the  woods;  and  you  may 
see  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit,  that  has  caused  your  waters  to  be 
troubled ;  because  jrou  have  £»^ght  for  the  people  lie  was  mad  with. 
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If  your  women  and  children  should  now  cry,  you  must  blame  your- 
selves  for  it,  and  not  the  Big  Enife. 

^^  You  can  now  judge  who  is  in  the  right;  I  have  already  told 
you  who  I  am ;  here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  white  one,  take  which 
you  please.  Behave  like  men,  and  don't  let  your  being  surrounded 
by  the  Big  Knife,  cause  you  to  take  up  the  one  belt  with  your 
hands,  while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the  bloody 
path,  you  shall  leave  the  town  in  safety,  and  may  go  and  join  your 
fiiends,  the  English ;  we  will  then  try,  like  warriors,  who  can  put 
the  most  stumbling  blocks  in  each  other's  way,  and  keep  our 
clothes  longest  stained  with  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
should  take  the  path  of  peace,  and  be  received  as  brothers  to  the 
Big  Knife,  with  their  friends,  the  French,  should  you  then  listen 
to  bad  birds,  that  may  be  flying  through  the  land,  you  will  no 
longer  deserve  to  be  counted  as  men,  but  as  creatures  with  two 
tongues,  that  ought  to  be  destroyed  without  listening  to  any  thing 
you  might  say.  As  I  am  convinced  you  never  heard  the  truth  be- 
fore, I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  before  you  have  taken  time  to 
counsel.  We  will,  therefore,  part  this  evening,  and  when  the 
Great  Spirit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  us  speak  and  think 
like  men,  with  one  heart  and  one  tongue.""^ 

This  speech  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  upon  the  following 
day  the  "Red  people"  and  the  "Big  Knife,"  united  hearts  and 
hands  both.  In  all  these  proceedings,  there  is  no  question  that, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  with 
France  was  very  instrumental  in  producing  a  friendly  feeling 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  never  lost  their  old  regard  toward  their 
first  Great  Father. 

But  though  it  was  Clark's  general  rule  not  to  court  the  savages 
there  were  some  particular  chiefttdns  so  powerful  as  to  induce  him 
to  invite  them  to  meet  him,  and  learn  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  England.  Among  these  was  Black  Bird, 
one  of  the  lake  chiefs ;  he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the  American 
leader,  and,  dispensing  with  the  usual  formulas  of  the  Indian  nego- 
tiation, sat  down  with  Col.  Clark,  in  a  common  sense  way,  and 
talked  and  listened,  questioned  and  considered,  until  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  rebels  had  the  right  of  the  matter ;  after  which  he  be- 
came, and  remained  a  firm  friend  of  the  Big  Knives. 


*  See  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  68. 
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While  the  negotiations  between  the  conqueror  of  KaakasMa  and 
Ijie  natives  were  going  forward,  an  incident  occurred,  so  character- 
istic of  Colonel  Clark,  that  it  is  worthy  of  notice:  A  party  of 
Indians,  known  as  Meadow  Indians,'*'  had  come  to  attend  the 
council  with  their  neighbors.  These,  by  some  means,  were  induced 
to  attempt  the  murder  of  the  invaders,  and  tried  to  obtain  an 
opportunity  to  commit  the  crime  proposed,  by  surprising  Clark  and 
bis  officers  in  their  quarters.  In  this  plan  they  fietiled,  and  their 
purpose  was  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attend- 
ance; when  this  was  done,  Clark  gave  them  to  the  French  to  deal 
with  as  they  pleased,  but  with  a  hint  that  some  of  the  leaders 
would  be  as  well  in  irons.  Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs^ 
were  brought  daily  to  the  council  house,  where  he  whom  they  pro- 
posed to  kill,  was  engaged  daily  in  forming  friendly  relations  with 
their  red  brethren.  At  length,  when  by  these  means  the  futility 
of  their  project  had  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the 
American  commander  ordered  their  irons  to  be  struck  oSy  and  in 
his  quiet  way,  full  of  scorn,  said,  "Every  body  thinks  you  ought  to 
die  for  your  treachery  upon  my  life,  amidst  the  sacred  deliberations 
of  a  council.  I  had  determined  to  inffict  death  upon  you  for  your 
base  attempt,  and  you  yourselves  must  be  sensible  that  you  have 
justly  forfeited  your  lives;  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of 
watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out  that 
you  are  not  warriors,  only  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed 
by  the  Big  Knife.  But,"  continued  he,  "as  you  ought  to  be 
punished  for  putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they  shall  be  taken 
away  from  you ;  plenty  of  provisions  shall  be  given  for  your  journey 
home,  as  women  don't  know  how  to  hunt,  and  during  your  stay 
you  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  squaws."  f 

These  few  cutting  words  concluded,  the  Colonel  turned  away  to 
converse  with  others.  The  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had 
looked  for  anger,  not  contempt — punishment,  not  freedom — ^were 
unaccountably  stirred  by  this  treatment.  They  took  counsel 
together,  and  presently  a  chief  came  forward  with  a  belt  and  pipe 
of  peace,  which,  with  proper  words,  he  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
interpreter  stood  ready  to  translate  the  words  of  fiiendship,  but 


•Tkese  were  *  remnant  of  the  BCMOontiii  tribe,  or  PraHe  Tribe,  ae  the  Bane  ri^ 
aifiafl. 

f  ThiB  wae  a  mode  of  panishment  used  hj  the  Indians  as  a  mark  of  disgrace.  An 
Indian  tbiis  d^raded,  nerer  after  oonld  be  a  man.  He  mnst  do  the  dmdgety  of  a 
iqnair. 
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with  earitng  lip,  the  American  said  be  did  not  vmh  to  hear  them, 
and  lifting  a  sword  which  lay  before  him,  he  shattered  ihe  offered 
pipe,  with  the  cutting  expression  that  ^^he  did  not  treat  with 
women.''  The  bewildered,  overwhelmed  Meadow  Indians,  next 
flfeked  the  intereesnon  of  other  red  men,  already  admitted  to 
friendship,  bnt  the  only  reply  was,  ^^  The  Big  Eiiife  has  made  no 
war  npon  these  people;  they  are  of  a  kind  that  we  shoot  like 
wolves  when  we  meet  them  in  the  woods,  lest  they  eat  the  deer." 

All  this  wrought  more  and  more  npon  the  offending  tribe ;  again 
tbey  took  coimsel,  and  then  two  young  men  came  forward,  and, 
covering  their  heads  with  their  blankets,  sat  down   before  the 
impenetrable  commander;  then  two  chiefs  arose,  and  stating  that 
these  young  warriors  offered  their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the 
misdoings  of  their  relatives,  again  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace. 
Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  while  the  fate  of  the  proffered 
victims  hung  in  suspense:   all  watched  the  oountenance  of  the 
American  leader,  who  could  scarce  master  the  emotion  which  the 
incident  ^cit^d.    Still,  all  sat  noiseless,  nothing  heard  but  the 
deep  breathing  of  those  whose  lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread.    Pres- 
ently, he  upon  whom  all  depended,  arose,  and,  approa<diing  the 
young  men,  he  bade  them  be  uncovered  and  stand  up.    They 
sprang  to  their  feet.    <^I  am  glad  to  find,*'  said  Clark,  warmly, 
«^thiftt  there  are  m^a  among  all  nations.    With  you,  who  alone  mre 
fit  to  b^  chie6  of  yoor  tribe,  I  am  willing  to  treat;  through  you  I 
am  ready  to  grant  peace  to  your  brothers ;  I  take  you  by  the  hands 
as  dueft,  worthy  of  being  euch."    Here  9gain  the  f^rless  gener- 
osity, the  geneiH)U8  fearlessness  &£  Clark,  proved  perfectly  auccess** 
fill,  and  whUe  the  tribe  in  question  became  the  alli€ii  of  America, 
the  fame  of  the  occnnienoe,  which  aj^read  &r  and  wide  through 
the  nosrth^Wfist,  m^die  the  name  of  the  white  negotiator  everywhere 
Mispected. 

^  In  October  of  the  aame  year,  an  agent  arrived  at  Ouiatenon 
OB  the  upper  Wabash,  whose  special  mission  was  to  keep  the 
Indians  of  ibat  place  and  vicinity,  ia  the  British  interest  Thece- 
fefre,  it  was  resolved,  in  the  language  of  Colonel  Clark,  ^^  to  take 
him  o£''  A  detedimcent  of  men  under  Lieutenant  Bailey,  from 
Easkaskia,  and  Captain  Helm,  commanding  at  Yincennes,  in  all 
numbering  about  one  hundred,  a  portion  of  whom  were  French 
mHitia  and  Indians,  were  sent  to  surprise  him ;  but  by  some  acci- 
dent, he  perhaps  the  only  one  at  the  post,  received  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  absconded,  and  returned  to  the  north,  leaving  bis 
friends  who  were  unprepared  for  any  resistance,  to  the  mercy  of 
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their  captors.  Forty  men  were  made  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
released  by  signing  a  treaty  much  to  our  advantage;  and  the 
detachment  returned  as  far  as  Yincennes,  by  water." 

In  leaving  Captain  Helm  at  Yincennes,  with  a  very  diminutive 
command,  Colonel  Clark  was  supposed  to  have  relaxed  from  his 
former  caution  and  vigilance ;  but  at  or  about  that  time,  he  had 
been  officially  informed  of  the  orders  to  General  Mcintosh,  to 
march  with  all  possible  dispatch  against  Detroit,  where  it  was 
believed  that  the  whole  British  force,  together  with  their  Indian 
allies,  would  find  employment  in  their  immediate  defense.  Mcin- 
tosh, however,  loitered  on  his  march  until  the  season  wore  away, 
and  proceeded  no  further  against  November,  than  the  upper 
Muskingum,  where  he  built  a  fort,  left  a  garrison,  and  returned  to 
Fort  Pitt. 

From  the  fietilure  of  that  expedition,  the  post  at  Yincennes  was 
left  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  British  and  Indians,  without  any 
sufficient  force  to  defend  it.  Henry  Hamilton,  the  British  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  Detroit,  collected  an  army  of  about  thirty  regulars, 
fifty  French  volunteers,  and  four  hundred  Indians,  went  from 
Detroit  to  the  Wabash,  thence  down  that  river,  and  appeared 
before  the  fort  on  the  15th  of  December,  1778.  The  people  made 
no  effort  to  defend  the  place.  Captain  Helm  and  a  man  named 
Heniy,  were  the  only  Americans  in  the  fort  The  latter  had  a 
cannon  well  charged,  placed  in  the  open  gateway,  while  the  com- 
mandant, Helm,  stood  by  it  with  the  lighted  match.  When 
Colonel  Hamilton  and  his  troops  approached  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, the  American  officer  called  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  "Halt!" 
This  show  of  resistance  caused  Hamilton  to  stop,  and  demand  a 
surrender  of  the  garrison. 

Helm  exclaimed,  "  'So  man  shall  enter  here  until  I  know  the 
terms."  Hamilton  responded,  "You  shall  have  the  honors  of 
war;"  and  the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  the  one  officer  and  the  one 
private  received  the  customary  mark  of  respect  for  their  brave 
defense. 

A  portion  of  Hamilton's  foroe  was  dispatched  with  the  Indians 
to  attack  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Capt 
Helm  was  detained  in  the  fort  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  French  inhabi- 
tants were  disarmed.  Col.  Clark's  position  became  perilous. 
Detached  parties  of  hostile  Indians,  sent  out  by  Col.  Hamilton, 
began  to  appear  in  Dlinois.  He  ordered  M%jor  Bowman  to  evacu- 
ate the  fort  at  Cahokia,  and  meet  him  at  Easkaskia.  "I  could 
ice,"  says  Clark,  "but  littie  probability  of  keeping  possession  of 
19 
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the  country,  ae  my  number  of  men  was  too  small  to  stand  a  siege^ 
and  my  situation  too  remote  to  call  for  assistance.  I  made  all  the 
preparation  I  possibly  could  for  the  attack,  and  was  necessitated  to 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  town,  to  clear  them  out  of  the 
way."  At  this  crisis,  the  bold  and  hazardous  project  of  ci^turing 
Colonel  Hamilton,  and  retaking  Post  Yincennes,  became  the  theme 
of  his  daily  and  nightly  meditations. 

He  employed  CoL  Francis  Yigo,  then  a  resident  of  St.  Louis,  to 
make  an  exploration  of  the  circumstances  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  at  Post  Yincennes.  CoL  ^go,  though  a  Spanish  subject, 
possessed,  an  innate  love  ci  liberty ;  an  attachment  to  republican 
principles,  and  an  ardent  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people,  strug- 
gling for  their  rights.  He  disregarded  personal  consequences,  fof 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Col.  Clark  at  gaskaskiay 
and  the  possession  of  Illinois  by  the  Americans,  he  went  there  and 
tendered  his  wealth  and  influence  to  sustain  the  cause  of  liberty. 

At  the  request  of  Col.  Clark,  Col.  Yigo,  with  a  single  servant, 
proceeded  to  Yincennes.  At  the  Embarrass  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  plundered  and  brought  before  Col.  Hamilton. 
Being  a  Spanish  subject,  though  suspected  of  being  a  spy  for  the 
Americans,  the  governor  had  no  power  to  hold  him  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  forbid  him  to  leave  the  fort.  Entreated  by  the  French 
inhabitants  to  allow  him  to  depart,  aud  threatened  with  the  refusal 
of  all  supplies  for  the  garrison,  the  governor  reluctantly  yielded^  on 
condition  that  Col.  YigO  would  sign  an  article  ^'  not  to  do  any  act 
during  the  war,  injurious  to  the  British  interests."  This  he  refused, 
but  consented  to  a  pledge  not  to  do  anything  injurious  en  his  }oag 
§0  jSlf.  Lotiis.  This  was  accepted,  and  Col.  Yigo  was  permitted  to 
depart  in  a  pirogue  down  the  Wabash  and  Ohio,  and  up  the  Missis* ' 
sippi  to  St.  Louis. 

He  kept  his  pledge  most  sacredly.  On  his  way  to  St.  Louis,  he 
abstained  from  all  intercourse  with  the  Americans — but  he  only 
staid  at  home  long  enough  to  change  his  dress,  when  he  returned 
to  Kaskaskia,  and  gave  Col.  Clark  full  and  explicit  information  of 
the  condition  of  the  British  force  at  Yincennes,  the  prcgected 
movements  of  Hamilton,  and  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  French 
toward  the  Americans.  From  him.  Col.  C^rk  learned  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  troops  were  absent  on  marauding  purties  with 
ate  Indians,  that  the  garrison  consisted  of  about  dighly  r^ul^ 
soldiers,  three  brass  field-pieces  and  some  'swivels,  and  d»t  Qov. 
Hamilton  meditated  the  re-captore  of  Kaskaskia  earfy  in  the  ^viog' 
Col.  Clark  determined  on  the  bold  project  of  an  expedition  to 
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Vuieeniiefly  of  wbichrbe  wrote  to  Gov.  Henrj^  and  sent  an  express 
to  Yirgmuk  As  a  reason  for  this  hazardous  project.  Col.  Clark 
arged  the  force  and  designs  of  Hamilton,  saying  to  Qtov.  Henry  in 
his  letter,  '</  knew  if  Ididndi  take  hiniy  he  wcndd-  take  me.'* 

A  boat  fitted  np  as  a  galley,  carrying  two  four-pounders  and  four 
swivels,  and  commanded  by  Capt.  John  Rogers,  with  forty-six  men, 
woA  provisions,  was  dispatched  from  Kaflkaskia  to  the  Ohio,  with 
orders  to  proceed  np  the  Wabash  as  secretly  as  possible  to  a  place 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Embarrass.  Two  companies  of  men  were 
raised  from  Cahokia  and  Easkaskia>  commanded  by  Captains 
McCarty  and  Charleville,  which,  with  the  Americans,  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men. 

The  winter  was  unusually  wet  and  the  streams  all  high ;  but  on 
the  7th  of  February,  1779,  this  fragment  of  an  army  commenced 
its  march  from  Easkaskia  to  Post  Vincent.  Their  route  lay 
through  the  prairies  and  points  of  timber  east  of  the  Easkaskia 
fiver,  a  north-easterly  course  through  Washington  and  Marion 
counties  into  Clay  county,  where  the  trail,  visible  thirty  years  since, 
would  strike  the  route  of  the  present  road  from  St  Louis  to  Yin- 
cennes*  This  was  one  of  the  most  dreary  and  fatiguing  expedi- 
tions of  the  Bevolutionary  war.  After  incredible  hardships,  they 
reached  the  Little  Wabash,  the  low  bottoms  of  which,  for  several 
miles,  were  covered  with  water,  as  Col.  Clark's  report  affirms, 
<^  generally  three  feet  deep,  never  under  two,  and  frequently  over 
four  feet" 

They  i»*rived  at  the  ^^  two  Wabashes,"  as  Bowman,  in  his  journal 
calls  the  two  branches,  (now  known  as  the  ^* Little  Wabash"  and 
'* Muddy"  rivers,)  on  the  18th.  Here  they  made  a  canoe,  and  on 
the  15th,  ferried  over  their  baggage,  which  they  placed  on  a  scaf- 
fold on  the  opposite  bank.  Rains  fell  every  day,  but  the  weather 
was  not  cold.  Hitherto  they  had  borne  their  extreme  privations 
and  difficulties  with  incredible  patience,  but  now  the  spirits  of 
many  seemed  exhausted.  There  was  an  Irish  drummer  in  the 
pttly  who  possessed  an  uncommon  talent  in  singing  comic  Msh 
songs.  While  the  men  were  wading  to  their  waist,  and  sometimes 
to  the  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water,  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  Colonel 
Clavk^  who  never  jEaHed  in  resources^  placed  the  Lrishman  on  his 
drum^  which  readily  floated,  while  he  entertained  his  exhausted 
'tioops  with  his  comic  and  musical  powers. 

Ob  the  18th  day  oi  February,  eleven  days  after  their  departure 
frQfiiEiiskaski%  they  heard  the  nobomixig  gun  of  the  forty  and  at  evem- 
ing  ef  the  same  day,  they  were  on  the  Great  Wabash^  below  the 
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month  of  the  Embarrass.  The  party  were  now  lb  the  moet  exhausted, 
destitute  and  starving  condition,  and  no  sign  of  their  boat  with 
snpplies.  The  river  was  out  of  its  banks,  all  the  low  gronnds  cov- 
ered with  water,  and  canoes  could  not  be  constructed  to  carry  them 
over  before  the  British  garrison  would  discover  and  capture,  or 
massacre  the  whole  party.  On  the  20th  of  Februaiy  they  hailed 
and  brought  to  a  boat  from  Post  Vincent,  and  from  the  crew,  whom 
they  detained,  they  learned  that  the  French  population  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  and  that  no  suspicion  of  the  expedition 
had  reached  the  British  garrison. 

Colonel  Clark  says : 

"This  last  day's  march,  (February  2l8t,)  through  the  water,  was 
far  superior  to  any  thing  the  Frenchmen  had  any  idea  of:  they 
were  backward  in  speaking — said  the  nearest  land  to  us  was  a 
small  league,  called  the  sugar  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  slough.  A 
canoe  was  sent  off,  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could 
pass.    I  went  in  her  myself,  and  sounded  the  water;  found  it  deep 
as  to  my  neck.    I  returned  with  a  design  to  have  the  men  trans- 
ported on  board  the  canoes  to  the  sugar  camp,  which  I  knew  would 
spend  the  whole  day  and  ensuing  night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass 
slowly  through  the  bushes.    The  loss  of  so  much  time,  to  men  half 
starved,  was  a  matter  of  consequence.    I  would  have  given  now  a 
great  deal  for  a  day's  provisions,  or  for  one  of  our  horses.    I  re- 
turned but  slowly  to  the  troops — ^giving  myself  time  to  think.     On 
our  arrival,  all  ran  to  hear  what  was  the  report.    Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  me.    I  unfortunately  spoke  in  a  serious  manner  to  one  of 
the  ofiicers ;  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what  I  said. 
I  viewed  their  confusion  for  about  one  minute — ^whispered  to  those 
near  me  to  do  as  I  did — ^immediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand, 
poured  on  powder,  blackened  my  face,  gave  the  war-whoop,  marched 
into  the  water  without  saying  a  word. 

"  The  party  gazed,  fell  in,  one  after  another,  without  saying  a 
word,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  I  ordered  those  near  me  to  give  a  fii- 
vorite  song  of  theirs.  It  soon  passed  through  the  line,  and  the 
whole  went  on  cheerfully.  I  now  intended  to  have  them  trans- 
ported across  the  deepest  part  of  the  water;  but  when  about  waifft 
deep,  one  of  the  men  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  felt  a  path. 
We  examined,  and  found  it  so ;  and  concluded  that  it  kept  on  the 
highest  ground,  which  it  did ;  and  by  taking  pains  to  follow  it,  w« 
got  to  the  sugar  camp  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there  was 
about  half  an  acre  of  dry  ground,  at  least  not  under  water,  where 
we  took  up  our  lodgings.    The  Frenchmen  that  we  had  taken  on 
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the  river  appeared  to  be  uneasy  at  our  eitoation.  They  begged 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  go  in  the  two  canoes  to  town  in 
the  night :  they  said  they  would  bring  from  their  own  houses  pro- 
visions, without  the  possibility  of  any  person  knowing  it;  that  some 
<^  our  men  should  go  with  them,  as  a  surety  of  their  good  conduct ; 
that  it  was  impossible  we  could  march  from  that  place  till  the  wa- 
ter fell,  for  the  plain  was  too  deep  to  march.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers believed  that  it  might  be  done.  I  would  not  sufier  it  I  never 
could  well  account  for  this  piece  of  obstinacy,  and  give  satisfactory 
reasons  to  myself,  or  anybody  else,  why  I  denied  a  proposition  ap- 
parently so  easy  to  execute,  and  of  so  much  advantage;  but 
something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  should  not  be  done,  and  it  was 
aot  done. 

^'  The  most  of  the.  weather  that  we  had  on  this  march,  was  moist 
and  warm  for  the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The  ice 
ia  the  morning  was  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
near  the  shores,  and  in  stiU  water.  The  morning  was  the  finest 
we  had  on  our  march.  A  littie  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole. 
What  I  said  to  them  I  forget;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  by  a 
person  that  could  possess  my  affections  for  them  at  that  time :  I 
concluded  by  informing  them,  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  then 
in  full  view,  and  reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to 
their  fatigue— that  in  a  few  hours  they  would  have  a  sight  of  their 
long  wished  for  object — ^and  immediately  stepped  into  the  water 
without  waiting  for  any  reply.  A  huzza  took  place.  As  we  gen« 
eially  marched  through  the  water  in  a  line,  before  the  third  entered 
I  halted  and  called  to  Major  Bowman,  ordered  him  to  fail  in  the 
rear  with  twenty-five  men,  and  to  put  to  death  any  man  who  re- 
fused  to  march,  as  we  wished  to  have  no  such  person  amongst  us. 
The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went  This  was 
the  most  trying  of  aU  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced* 

"  I  generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  strongest  men  next 
myself;  and  judged  from  my  own  feelings  what  must  be  those  of 
others.  Getting  about  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  about 
mid-deep,  I  found  myself  sensibly  failing ;  and  as  there  were  no 
trees  nor  bushes  for  the  men  to  support  themselves  by,  I  feared 
that  many  of  the  most  weak  would  be  drowned.  I  ordered  the 
canoes  to  make  the  land,  discharge  their  loading,  and  ply  back- 
ward and  forward  with  all  diligence,  and  pick  up  the  men;  and  to 
encourage  the  party,  sent  some  of  the  strongest  men  forward,  with 
orders,  when  they  got  to  a  certain  distance,  to  pass  the  word  back 
that  the  water  was  getting  shallow ;  and  when  getting  near  the 
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woods  to  ory  out  ^  Land  ('  This  stratagem  had  its  dMired  effect. 
The  men,  enconraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  ahnoet  beyond  their 
abilities — ^the  weak  holding  by  the  strrager.  The  water  never  got 
shallower,  but  continued  deepening.  Qetting  to  the  woods  where 
the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to  my  ehouldeis :  but 
gaining  the  woods  was  of  great  consequence :  all  the  low  men  and 
weakly  hung  to  the  trees,  and  floated  on  the  old  logs,  until  they 
were  taken  off  by  the  canoes.  The  sUxHig  and  tall  got  ashore  aud 
built  fires.  Many  would  reach  the  shore,  and  &U  with  their  bodies 
half  in  the  water,  not  being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

^^  This  was  a  delightful  dry  spot  of  ground,  of  about  ten  acres. 
We  soon  found  that  fires  answered  no  purpose ;  but  that  two  strong^ 
men  taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  arms  was  the  only  way  to  recover 
him ;  and,  being  a  delightftil  day,  it  soon  did.  But,  fortunately, 
as  if  designed  by  Providence,  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  and  chil* 
dren  was  coming  up  to  town,  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain 
as  a  nigh  way.  It  was  discovered  by  our  canoes  as  they  were  out 
after  the  men.  They  gave  chase  and  took  the  Indian  canoe,  on 
board  of  which  was  nearly  half  a  quarter  of  bu&lo,  some  corn, 
tallow,  kettles,  &;c.  This  was  a  grand  prize,  and  was  invaluable. 
Broth  was  immediately  made  and  served  out  to  the  most  weakly, 
with  great  care:  most  of  the  whole  got  a  little;  but  a  great  many 
gave  their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saying  something  cheering 
to  their  comrades. 

^'  This  little  refi^eshment  and  fine  weather,  by  the  afternoon,  gave 
life  to  the  whole.  Crossing  a  narrow,  deep  lake,  in  the  CMioes,  and 
marching  some  distance,  we  came  to  a  copse  of  timber,  called  the 
Warrior's  Island.  We  were  bow  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  town, 
not  a  shrub  between  us,  at  about  two  miles  distance.  Every  man 
now  feasted  his  eyes,  and  forgot  that  he  had  6u£fered  any  things- 
Baying,  that  all  that  had  passed  was  owing  to  good  policy,  and 
nothing  but  what  a  man  could  bear,  and  that  a  soldier  had  no 
right  to  think,  &c. — ^passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  wMcb 
is  common  in  such  cases.  It  was  now  we  had  to  display  our  abili«- 
ties.  The  plain  between  us  and  the  town  was  not  a  perfect  leveL 
The  sunken  grounds  were  covered  with  water,  foil  of  ducks.  We 
observed  several  men  out  on  horseback,  shooting  them,  within  half 
a  mile  of  us,  and  sent  out  as  many  of  our  active  young  Frenchmen 
to  decoy  and  take  one  of  these  men  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  alarm  the  others ;  which  they  did.  The  information  we  got 
from  this  person  was  similar  to  that  which  we  got  frora  those  we 
took  on  the  river:  except  that  of  the  British  having  that  evening 
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ocHapleted  the  wall  of  the  fart,  and  that  there  were  a  good  many 
IndiaiiB  in  town. 

^  Oar  Bitnation  wm  now  truly  critical — ^no  poasibilil^  of  retreat- 
ing in  case  of  defeat— and  in  fall  view  of  a  town  that  had  at  this 
ixBLe  npward  of  six  hundred  men  in  it,  troope,  inhabitants,  and 
Indians.    The  crew  of  the  galley,  though  not  fifty  men,  would  now 
lutve  been  a  reinforc^taent  of  immense  miagnitude  to  our  little 
aumy,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  but  we  would  not  think  of  them.    We 
wrere  now  in  the  situatioB  that  I  had  labored  to  get  ourselves  in. 
The  idea  of  being  made  prisoner  was  fox^ign  to  almost  every  man, 
as  they  expected  nothing  but  torture  from  the  savages,  if  they  fell 
into  their  hands.    Our  &te  was  now  to  be  determined,  probably  in 
a  lew  hours.    We  knew  that  nothing  but  the  most  daring  conduct 
would  insure  success.    I  knew  that  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
wished  us  well — ^that  many  were  lukewarm  to  the  interest  of  dther 
— «nd  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Chief,  the  Tobacco's  son,  had, 
but  a  few  days  before,  openly  declared  in  council  with  the  British, 
liiat  he  was  a  brother  and  a  friend  to  the  Big  Knives.    These  were 
fiivorable  circumstances ;  and  as  there  was  but  little  probability  of 
our  remaining  until  dark  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  begin 
the  career  immediately,  and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the 
inhabitaiits: 

^^Ib  (he  inhabitants  of  Post  Vincennes. 

**  Ghktlbmin  : — ^Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village, 
with  my  army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and  not 
being  willing  to  surprise  you,  I  take  this  method  to  request  such 
of  you  as  aie  true  citizens  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring 
you,  to  remain  still  in  your  houses.  And  those,  if  any  there  be, 
that  are  Mends  to  the  king,  will  instantly  repair  to  the  fort  and 
Join  the  hair-buyer  general,  and  fight  like  men.  And  if  any  such 
as  do  not  go  to  the  fort  shall  be  discovered  afterward,  they  may 
dq>end  on  severe  punidmient.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  are 
true  friends  to  liberty  may  depend  on  bang  well  treated;  and  I 
once  more  request  them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets.  For  every  one 
I  find  in  arms  on  my  arrival,  I  shall  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 

[Signed.]  G.  R.  CLABK. 

**  A  little  before  sunset  we  moved  and  displayed  ourselves  in  full 
viewTof  the  town — crowds  gazing  at  us.  We  were  plunging 
ourselves  into  certain  destruction,  or  success.  There  was  no  midr 
wary  thought  of.    We  had  but  little  to  say  to  our  men,  except 
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inculcating  an  idea  of  the  necessity  of  obedience,  &;c  We  knew 
they  did  not  want  encouraging;  and  that  any  thing  might  be 
attempted  with  them  that  was  possible  for  sach  a  number — ^per- 
fectly cool,  under  proper  subordination,  pleased  with  the  prospect 
before  them,  and  much  attached  to  their  officers.  They  all  declared 
that  they  were  convinced  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  orders  waa 
the  only  thing  that  would  ensure  success — and  hoped  that  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  the  person  that  should  violate  them.  Such 
language  as  this  from  soldiers,  to  persons  in  our  station,  must  have 
been  exceedingly  agreeable.  We  moved  on  slowly  in  ftlU  view  of 
the  town;  but  as  it  was  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  us  to  make 
ourselves  appear  as  formidable,  we,  in  leaving  the  covert  that  we 
were  in,  marched  and  counter-marched  in  such  a  manner  that  we 
appeared  numerous. 

*^In  raising  volunteers  in  the  Illinois,  every  person  that  set  about 
the  business  had  a  set  of  colors  given  them,  which  they  brought 
with  them,  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pair.  These  were  dis- 
played to  the  best  advantage ;  and  as  the  low  plain  we  marched 
through  was  not  a  perfect  level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in  it 
seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the  common  level,  (which  was 
covered  with  water,)  and  as  these  raisings  generally  run  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  town,  we  took  the  advantage  of  one  oi 
them,  marching  through  the  water  under  it,  which  completely 
prevented  our  being  numbered ;  but  our  colors  showed  considerably 
above  the  heights,  as  they  were  fixed  on  long  poles  procured  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made  no  despicable  appearance ;  and 
as  our  young  Frenchmen  had,  while  we  lay  on  the  Warrior's 
Island,  decoyed  and  taken  several  fowlers,  with  their  horses,  officerB 
were  mounted  on  these  horses,  and  rode  about  more  completely  to 
deceive  the  enemy.  In  this  manner  we  moved,  and  directed  ovr 
march  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  dark  before  we  had  advan^ 
ced  more  than  half  way  to  the  town.  We  then  suddenly  altered 
our  direction,  and  crossed  ponds  where  they  could  not  have 
suspected  us,  and  about  eight  o'clock  gained  the  heights  back  of 
the  town. 

'^  The  garrison  was  soon  completely  surrounded,  and  the  firing 
continued  without  intermission,  (except  about  fifteen  minutes  s 
little  before  day,)  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning* 
It  was  kept  up  by  the  whole  of  the  troops,"-— joined  by  a  few  of  the 
young  men  of  the  town  who  got  permission — except  fifty  men  kept 
as  a  reserve. 

^^I  had  made  myself  fully  acqutdnted  with  the  situation  of  the  fort 
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and  town,  and  the  parts  relative  to  each.  The  cannon  of  the  gar- 
rison was  on  the  upper  floors  of  strong  block-honses,  at  each  angle 
of  the  fort,  eleven  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  the  ports  so  badly 
cut-that  mauy  of  our  troops  lay  under  the  fire  of  them,  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  walls.  They  did  no  damage  except  to 
the  buildiDgs  of  the  town,  some  of  which  they  much  shattered :  and 
their  musketry,  in  the  dark,  employed  against  woodsmen  covered 
by  houses,  palings,  ditches,  the  banks  of  the  river,  &;c.,  was  but  of 
little  avail,  and  did  no  injury  to  us  except  wounding  a  man  or  two. 
Ab  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  men,  great  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve them  sufficiently  covered,  and  to  keep  up  a  hot  fire  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  destroy  them. 

'*The  embrasures  of  their  cannon  were  frequently  shut,  for  our  rifle- 
men, finding  the  true  direction  of  them,  would  pour  in  such  volleys 
when  they  were  opened,  that  the  men  could  not  stand  to  the 
gans ;  seven  or  eight  of  them  in  a  short  time  got  cut  down.  Our 
troops  would  frequently  abuse  the  enemy,  in  order  to  aggravate 
them  to  open  their  ports  and  fire  their  cannon,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them  down  with  their  rifles — ^fifty  of 
which  perhaps  would  be  leveled  the  moment  the  port  flew  open ;  and 
I  believe  that  if  they  had  stood  at  their  artillery,  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  ihe  night,  as  the 
grater  part  of  our  men  lay  within  thirty  yards  of  the  walls ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  were  covered  equally  to  those  within  the  walls,  and 
much  more  experienced  in  that  mode  of  fighting. 

"  Sometimes  an  irregular  fire,  as  hot  as  possible,  was  kept  up  from 
difierent  directions  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  only  a  continual 
scattering  fire  at  the  ports  as  usual ;  and  a  great  noise  and  laughter 
immediately  commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  re- 
served parties,  as  if  they  had  only  fired  on  the  fort  a  few  minutes 
for  amusement ;  and  as  if  those  continually  firing  at  the  fort  were 
only  regularly  relieved.  Conduct  similar  to  this  kept  the  garrison 
constantly  alarmed. 

"Thus  the  attack  continued,  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  24th.  Learning  that  the  two  prisoners  they  had  brought 
in  the  day  before  had  a  considerable  number  of  letters  with  them, 
I  supposed  it  an  express  we  expected  about  this  time,  which  I  knew 
to  be  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us,  as  we  had  not  received  one 
since  our  arrival  in  the  country ;  and  not  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  our  enemy,  we  were  doubtful  that  those  pa- 
pers might  be  destroyed ;  to  prevent  which  I  sent  a  flag,  with  a 
letter^  demanding  the  garrison." 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  *  which  was  addressed  by 
CoL  Clark  to  Lieutenant-Goyernor  Hamilton,  on  the  occasion : 

^^Sis : — ^In  order  to  save  yourself  from  the  impending  storm  that 
now  threatens  you,  I  order  you  immediately  to  surrender  yourself^ 
with  all  your  garrison,  stores,  Jcc.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  storm, 
you  may  depend  on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a  murderer. 
Beware  of  destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters 
that  are  in  your  possession,  or  hurting  one  house  in  town — ^for,  by 
heavens !  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown  you. 

[Signed.]  Gt.  R.  CLARK" 

To  this  the  governor  replied,  that  he  could  not  think  of  being 
^^awed  into  any  action  unworthy  a  British  subject; "  but  his  true 
feeling  peeped  out  in  bis  question  to  Helm,  when  the  bullets  rat- 
tled about  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  playing 
piquet  together,  and  Helm  swore  that  Clark  would  have  them  pri-  . 
soners.     ^^  Is  he  a  merciful  man  ? ''  said  the  governor. 

Clark  finding  the  British  unwilling  to  yield  quietly,  began  ^'firing 
very  hot."  When  this  came  on.  Helm  cautioned  the  English  sol- 
diers not  to  look  out  through  the  loop-holes ;  for  these  Virginia 
riflemen,  he  said,  would  shoot  their  eyes  out  if  they  did.  And  seveo 
being  actually  shot  by  balls  which  came  through  the  port-holeSi 
Hamilton  was  led  to  send  out  a  flag  with  the  following  letter : 

'^Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  proposes  to  Colonel  Clark  a 
truce  for  three  days ;  during  which  time  he  promises  there  shall  be 
no  defensive  works  carried  on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition  that 
Colonel  Clark  shall  observe,  on  his  part,  a  like  cessation  of  any  de^ 
fensive  work :  that  is,  he  wishes  to  confer  with  Colonel  Clark  as 
soon  as  can  be ;  and  promises  that  whatever  may  pass  between  them 
two,  and  another  person  mutually  agreed  upon  to  be  present,  shall 
remain  secret  till  matters  be  finished,  as  he  wishes,  that  whatever 
the  result  of  the  conference  may  be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honor  and 
credit  of  each  party.  If  Colonel  Clark  makes  a  difficulty  of  comi  ng 
into  the  fort,  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  will  speak  to  him  by 
ibegate. 

[Signed.]  HENHY  HAMILTON. ' 

24th  February,  79." 

^^  I  was  at  a  great  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  could  have  for  wishing  a  truce  for  three  days?  ^ 

-^      -    - —    ■    ■  - —  -  -  1,  m  m,  -  -    -    m-   n  -  — '  .  J-  - 

*Sxtraoted  from  Bibjor  Bowmuui's  MB.  JonmaL 
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B«ich  terms  as  he  proposed.  Ifumbers  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  get 
Bue  into  their  possession.  I  had  a  different  opinion,  and  no  idea 
of  his  possessing  such  sentiments,  as  an  act  of  that  kind  would  in* 
falliblj  rain  him.  Although  we  had"  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  a 
reinforcement  in  less  than  three  days,  that  would  at  once  put  an 
end  to  the  siege,  I  yet  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  a^ree  to  the  pro* 
poeals,  and  sent  the  following  answer: 

^*  Oolonel  Clark's  compliments  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton, 
and  begs  leave  to  inform  him  that  he  will  not  agree  to  anj  terms 
other  than  Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  himself  and  garrison  pris- 
oners at  discretion.  If  Mr.  Hamilton  is  desirous  of  ^  conference 
with  Colonel  Clark,  he  will  meet  him  at  the  church,  with  Captain 
Hefan.  [Signed,]  G.  R.  C. 

Fehroaiy  24ih,  79." 


c< 


"We  met  at  the  church,  about  eighty  yards  from  the  fort — ^Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hamilton,  Major  Hay,  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affidrs,  Capt.  Helm,  their  prisoner,  Migor  Bowman  and  myself. 
The  conference  began.  Hamilton  produced  terms  of  capitulation, 
signed,  that  contidned  various  articles,  one  of  which  was  that  the 
garrison  should  be  surrendered,  on  their  being  permitted  to  go  to 
Pensacola  on  parole.  After  deliberating  on  every  article,  I  rejected 
the  whole.  He  then  wished  I  would  make  some  proposition.  I 
UAd  him  that  I  had  no  other  to  make,  than  what  I  had  already 
made — that  of  his  surrendering  as  prisoners  at  discretion.  I  said 
that  his  troops  had  behaved  with  spirit;  that  they  could  not  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  worse  treated  in  consequence  of  it ;  that 
if  he  chose  to  comply  with  Ihe  demand,  though  hard,  perhaps  the 
Booner  the  better;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any  proposition  to 
me ;  that  he  by  this  time,  must  be  sensible  that  all  the  garrison  would 
fisU;  that  both  of  us  must  view  all  blood  spilt  for  the  future  by 
the  garrison  as  murder;  that  my  troops  were  already  impatient, 
and  called  aloud  for  permission  to  tear  down  and  storm  the  fort ; 
if  such  a  step  was  taken,  many  of  course  would  be  cut  down ;  and 
the  result  of  an  enraged  body  of  woodsmen  breaking  in,  must  be 
olmous  to  him;  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  an  American 
officer  to  save  a  single  man.  Various  altercations  took  place  for  a 
considerable  time.  Captain  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  our  fixed 
determination.  I  told  him  he  was  a  British  prisoner,  and  it  was 
doubtful  whether  or  not  he  could  with  propriety  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject Hamilton  then  said  that  Captain  Helm  was  from  that  moment 
Kberated,  and  might  use  his  pleasnre.    I  informed  the  Captain  that 
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I  would  not  receive  him  on  such  terms — that  he  must  return  to  the 
garrison  and  await  his  fate.  I  then  told  Lieatenant^Colonel  Ham- 
ilton that  hostilities  should  not  commence  until  five  minutes  after 
the  drums  gave  the  alarm.  We  took  our  leave  and  parted  but  a 
few  steps,  when  Hamilton  stopped  and  politely  asked  me  if  I  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  my  reasons  for  refusing  the  garrison  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  I  had  offered.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
objections  in  giving  him  my  real  reasons,  which  were  simply  these: 
that  I  knew  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  Indian  partizans  of 
Detroit  were  with  him — that  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  otherwise  treat  them  as  I  thought  proper — ^that  the  cries 
of  the  widows  and  the  fatherless  on  the  frontiers,  which  they  had 
occasioned,  now  required  their  blood  from  my  hands,  and  that  I 
did  not  choose  to  be  so  timorous  as  to  disobey  the  absolute  com- 
mands of  their  authority,  which  I  looked  upon  to  be  next  to  divine ; 
that  I  would  rather  lose  fifty  men,  than  not  to  empower  myself  to 
execute  this  piece  of  business  with  propriety;  that  if  he  chose  to 
risk  the  massacre  of  his  garrison  for  their  sakes,  it  was  his  own 
pleasure ;  and  that  I  might  perhaps  take  it  into  my  head  to  send 
for  some  of  those  widows  to  see  it  executed.  Major  Hay,  paying 
great  attention,  I  had  observed  a  kind  of  distrust  in  his  counte- 
nance, which  in  a  great  measure  influenced  my  conversation  during 
this  time. 

"  On  my  concluding,  *  Pray,  sir,*  said  he,  *  who  is  it  that  you  call 
Indian  partizans? '  *  Sir,'  I  replied,  *I  take  Major  Hay  to  be  one 
of  the  principal.*  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  moment  of  execution 
so  struck  as  he  appeared  to  be— pale  and  trembling,  scarcely  able 
to  stand.  Hamilton  blushed,  and,  I  observed,  was  much  affected 
at  his  behavior.  Migor  Bowman's  countenance  sufficient^ 
explained  his  disdain  for  the  one,  and  his  sorrow  for  the  other. 
Some  moments  elapsed  without  a  word  passing  on  either  side. 
From  that  moment,  my  resolutions  changed  respecting  Hamilton  s 
situation.  I  told  him  that  we  would  return  to  our  respective  posts ; 
that  I  would  reconsider  the  matter,  and  let  him  know  the  result; 
no  offensive  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  meantime.  Agreed 
to,  and  we  parted.  What  had  passed  being  made  known  to  our 
officers,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  moderate  our  resolutions. 

During  the  conference  at  the  church,  some  Indian  warriors  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  fialls  of  the  Ohio  for  scalps  and  prisoners,  were 
discovered  on  their  return,  as  they  entered  the  plains  near  Post  V  m- 
cennes.  A  party  of  the  American  troops,  commanded  by  Captain 
Williams,  went  out  to  meet  them.    The  Indians,  who  mistook  this 
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detachment  for  a  party  of  their  friends,  continued  to  advance 
"with  all  the  parade  of  Bnccessfal  warriors."  "  Onr  men,"  says 
Major  Bowman,  "  killed  two  on  the  spot,  and  wounded  three,  took 
six  prisoners  and  brought  them  into  the  town ;  two  of  them  proved 
to  be  whites ;  we  released  them  and  brought  the  Indians  to  the 
main  street  before  the  fort  gate ;  there  tomahawked  them  and  threw 
them  into  the  river." 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  following  articles 
were  signed,  and  the  garrison  capitulated : 

**  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to  Colonel 
Clark,  Fort  Sackville,  as  it  is  at  present,  with  all  the  stores,  &c. 

"  The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
lAarch  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  &c. 

**  The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow. 

^^hree  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to  settle  their  accounts 
with  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of  the  place. 

'The  officers  of  the  place  to  be  allowed  their  necessary  baggage,  kc 
Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincent,  [Vincennes,]  24th  February,  1779. 

^^  Agreed  for  the  following  reasons :  the  remoteness  from  succor; 
the  state  and  quantity  of  provisions,  &c.;  unanimity  of  officers  and 
men  in  its  expediency;  the  honorable  terms  allowed;  and  lastly, 
the  confidence  in  a  generous  enemy. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON, 

Lieut.  Gov.  and  Superintendent." 

'^The  business  being  now  nearly  at  an  end,  troops  were 
posted  in  several  strong  houses  around  the  garrison,  and  patroled 
during  the  night  to  prevent  any  deception  that  might  be  attempted. 
The  remainder  on  duty  lay  on  their  arms ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
for  many  days  past,  got  some  rest  During  the  siege,  I  got  only 
one  man  wounded;  not  being  able  to  lose  many,  I  made  them 
secure  themselv^  well.  Seven  were  badly  wounded  in  the  fort, 
through  ports." 

On  the  26th  of  February,  Fort  Sackville  was  surrendered  to  tb^ 
American  troops,  and  the  garrison  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  American  flag  waved  on  its  battlements,  and  thirteen  guns 
celebrated  the  victory. 

Seventy-nine  prisoners,  and  stores  to  the  value  of  50,000  dollara^ 
were  obtained  by  this  bold  and  desperate  enterprise,  and  the  whole 
country  along  the  Mississippi  and  Wabash,  remained  ever  after  in 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  Americans.    Governor  Hamilton 
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was  sent  to  Bichmond,  luid  his  men  permitted  to  retom  to  Detroit 
on  parole  of  honor. 

Six  were  badly^  and  one  man  mortally  wounded  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  only  one  man  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  Americans. 

The  governor  and  some  others  were  sent  prisoners  to  Virginia, 
where  the  council  ordered  their  confinement  in  jaU,  fettered  and 
alone^  in  punishment  for  their  abominable  policy  of  urging  barba- 
rians to  greater  barbarism,  as  they  surely  had  done  by  ofEeriDg 
rewards  for  scalps,  but  none  for  prisoners,  a  course  which  naturally 
resulted  in  wholesale  and  cold-blooded  murder;  the  Indians  driving 
captives  within  sight  of  the  British  forts  and  then  butchering  them. 
As  this  rigid  confinement,  however  just,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Hamilton's  surrender.  General  Phillips  protested 
in  regard  to  it,  imd  JeiSerson  having  referred  the  matter  to  the 
commander-in-chief^  Washington  gave  his  opinion  decidedly  against 
it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Council  of  Vli^nia  released  the 
Detroit  "hair  buyer"  from  his  irons** 

Clark  returned  to  Traskaskia,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  traders,  he  found  himself  more  embarrassed  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  had  been  advanced  him 
by  Virginia  than  he  had  been  by  the  movements  of  the  British; 
and  where  he  was  forced  to  pledge  his  own  credit  to  procure  what 
he  needed,  to  an  extent  that  influenced  vitally  his  own  fortune  and 
life  thenceforward. 

After  the  taking  of  Vincennes,  Detroit  was  undoubtedly  within 
the  reach  of  the  enterprisng  Virginian,  had  he  been  but  able  to 
raise  as  many  soldiers  as  were  starving  and  idling  at  Forts  Laurens 
and  Mcintosh.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson^  he  says,  that  yn& 
five  hxmdred  men^  when  he  reached  Illinois,  or  with  three  hundred 
after  the  conquest  oi  Post  Vincennes,  he  could  have  taken  Detroit. 
The  people  of  Detroit  rejoiced  greatly  when  they  heard  of  HamU- 
ton's  capture.  Governor  Henry  having  promised  him  a  reinforce- 
ment, he  concluded  to  wait  for  that,  as  his  force  was  too  small  to 
both  conquer  and  garrison  the  British  Forts.  But  the  results  of 
what  was  done  were  not  unimportant;  indeed  <tf  veiy  great  impor- 
tance. Hamilton  had  made  arrangements  to  enlist  the  Southem 
and  Western  Indians,  for  the  next  spring's  campaign ;  and,  if  ^- 
Stone  be  correct  in  his  suppositions,  Brant  and  his  Iroquois  were 
to  act  in  concert  with  him.    Had  Clark,  therefore^  fiiiled  to  conquer 
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ike  goT^mof,  there  is  too  much  reaeon  to  fear,  that  the  West 
woald  have  been,  indeed,  swept,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  monn- 
tains,  and  the  great  blow  struck,  which  had  been  contemplated 
firom  the  ontset,  by  Britain.  But  for  his  small  army  of  dripping, 
bat  fearless  Virginians,  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  against  the  colonies,  might  have  been  effected,  and  the 
whole  current  of  onr  history  changed. 

The  conquest  of  Clark  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  relation  to 
(lie  whole  country  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  have  been  the  boundaiy  between  Canada  and  the  TTnited 
States.  This  conquest  was  urged  by  the  American  Commissioners 
in  negotiating  the  definite  treaty  of  1793. 

While  Clark  was  thus  successful  in  the  West,  the  difficulties  and 
misfortunes  of  the  people  of  the  frontier  were  greatly  enhanced. 
The  x>eople  of  Kentucky  had  suffered  much  for  salt,  and  the  labor 
and  risk  of  packing  it  over  the  mountains  on  horseback  were  too 
great ;  for  only  by  that  mode  of  transportation  could  they  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  the  wilderness  did  not  furnish.  It 
was  arranged  that 'thirty  men,  under  the  guidance  of  Captain 
Boone,  should  proceed  to  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  on  Licking  river, 
and  manufacture  salt.  The  enterprise  was  commenced  on  ISew 
Year's  day,  1778. 

Boone  was  to  be  guide,  hunter,  and  scout ;  the  rest  to  cut  wood, 
and  attend  to  the  manufacturing  department.  January  passed 
quietly,  and  before  the  7th  of  February,  enough  of  salt  had  accu- 
mulated to  lead  to  the  return  of  three  of  the  party  to  the  stations, 
with  ,the  treasure.  The  rest  still  labored  on,  and  Boone  enjoyed 
the  winter  weather  in  the  forest  after  his  own  fashion.  But  there 
was  more  than  mere  game  about  him  in  those  woods  along  the 
Licking.  On  the  7th  of  February,  as  he  was  hunting,  he  came 
vpon  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  two  foes — two  Canadians,  the 
remainder  Indians,  Shawanese  i^parently.  Boone  fled;  but  their 
swiftest  runners  were  on  his  trail,  and  he  was  soon  their  prisoner. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  give  his  companions  at  the  Licks  due 
notice,  so  as  to  secure  their  escape,  he  proceeded  to  make  terms  on 
their  behalf  with  his  captors,  and  then  persuaded  his  men  by  ge»> 
tores,  at  a  distance,  to  surrender  without  offering  battle.  Thus, 
without  a  blow,  the  invaders  found  themselves  possessed  of  twenty^ 
eight  prisoners,  and  among  them  the  greatest,  in  an  Indian's  eyei^ 
ci  $31  the  LoDg-Enives.  This  band  was  on  its  way  to  Boonesbo^ 
reugl^  to  attack  or  to  reconnoitre ;  but  snch  good  luck  as  they  had 
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met  with,  changed  their  minds^  and,  taming  upon  their  track, 
they  took  np  their  march  for  old  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Little  Miami. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Shawanese,  however,  to  retain 
these  men  in  captivity,  nor  yet  to  scalp,  slay,  or  eat  them.  Under 
the  influence  and  rewards  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  com- 
mander in  the  Korth-West,  the  Indians  had  taken  np  the  hnsiness 
of  speculating  in  human  beings,  both  dead  and  alive ;  and  the 
Shawanese  meant  to  take  Boone  and  his  comrades  to  fhe  Detroit 
market.  On  the  10th  of  March,  accordingly,  eleven  of  the  party, 
including  Boone  himself,  were  dispatched  for  the  north,  and,  after 
twenty  days  of  journeying,  were  presented  to  the  English  governor, 
who  treated  them,  Boone  says,  with  great  humanity.  To  Boone 
himself,  Hamilton  and  several  other  gentlemen  seem  to  have  taken 
an  especial  &ncy,  and  offered  considerable  sums  for  his  release ; 
but  the  Shawanese  had  also  become  enamored  of  the  veteran  hunter, 
and  would  not  part  with  him.  He  must  go  home  with  them,  they 
said,  and  be  one  of  them,  and  become  a  great  chief.  So  the 
pioneer  found  his  very  virtues  becoming  the  cause  of  a  prolonged 
captivity. 

In  April,  the  red  men,  with  their  one  white  captive,  about  to  be 
converted  into  a  genuine  son  of  nature,  returned  from  the  flats  of 
Michigan,  covered  with  brush-choken  forests,  to  the  rolling  valley 
of  the  Miamis,  with  its  hill-sides  clothed  in  their  rich,  open  woods 
of  maple  and  beech,  then  just  bursting  into  bloom.    And  now  th« 
white  blood  was  washed  out  of  the  Kentucky  ranger,  and  he  wai 
made  a  son  in  the  family  of  Blackfish,  a  Shawanese  chief,  and  was 
loved  and  caressed  by  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  tiU 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  them.    But  disgust  he  could  not  show; 
so  he  was  kind  and  affable,  and  knew  how  to  allay  any  suspicions 
they  might  harbor  lest  he  should  run  away.    He  took  his  part  in 
their  games  and  romps;  shot  as  near  the  centre  of  a  taiget  as  a 
•good  hunter  ought  to,  and  yet  left  the  savage  marksmen  a  chBXi<» 
to  excel  him,  and  smiled  in  his  quiet  eye  when  he  witnessed  their 
joy  at  having  done  betted  than  the  best  of  the  Long-Knives.    H« 
grew  into  favor  with  the  chief,  was  trusted,  treated  with  respecti 
and  listened  to  with  attention.    No  man  could  have  been  better 
calculated  than  Boone  to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  red  men. 
Some  have  called  him  a  white  Indian,  except  that  he  never  showed 
the  Indian's  blood-thirstiness  when  excited.    Scarce  any  other 
white  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the  true  Indian  gravity^ 
which  comes  neither  from  thought^  feeling,  nor  vacuity,  but  finom 
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a  peoxiliar  orgaaizatioii.  And  so  in  bunting,  shooting,  Bwimming, 
and  other  Shawaneee  amusements^  the  newly-made  Indian,  Boone, 
spent  the  month  of  May,  necessity  making  all  the  inconveniences 
of  his  lot  endnrable. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  his  aid  was  required  in  the  business  of  salt 
making,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  a  party  of  his  brethren  started 
for  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  where  he  stayed  ten  days,  hunting, 
boiling  brine,  and  cooking.  But  when  he  returned  to  Chillicothe 
a  sad  sight  met  his  eyes ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  choice 
warriors  of  the  West,  painted  in  the  most  exquisite  war  style,  and 
armed  for  the  battle.  He  scarce  needed  to  ask  whither  they  were 
bound ;  his  heart  told  him  Boonesborough ;  and  already  in  imagi- 
nation he  saw  the  blazing  roofs  of  the  little  borough  he  had 
founded,  and  the  bleeding  forms  of  his  friends.  Could  he  do 
nothing?  He  was  a  long  way  from  his  own  white  homestead; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  least,  and  a  rough  and  inhospitable 
country  much  of  the  way  between  him  and  it.  But  he  had  traveled 
fiist  and  far,  and  might  again.  So,  without  a  word  to  his  fellow 
prisoners,  early  on  the  morning  of  June  the  16th,  without  his 
breakfast,  in  tiie  most  secret  manner,  unseen,  unheard,  he  departed. 
He  left  his  red  relatives  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  over  hill  and  valley 
sped,  forty  miles  a  day,  for  four  successive  days,  and  ate  but  one 
meal  by  the  way.  He  found  the  station  wholly  unprepared  to 
resist  so  formidable  a  body  as  that  which  threatened  it,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  that  every  muscle  should  be  exerted  to 
get  all  in  readiness  for  the  expected  visitors. 

Rapidly  the  white  men  toiled  to  repair  and  complete  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  to  have  all  ready  for  an  attack.  But  the  Indians  did 
not  make  their  appearance,  and  in  a  few  days  another  escaped 
captive  brought  information  of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  in  con- 
sequence of  Boone's  flight*  The  savages  had  relied  on  surprising 
the  stations,  and  their  plans  being  foiled  by  their  adopted  son 
Daniel,  all  their  determinations  were  unsettled.  Thus  it  proved 
the  salvation  of  Boonesborough,  and  probably  of  all  the  frontier 
forts,  that  the  founder  of  Kentucky  was  taken  captive  and  remained 
a  captive  as  long  as  he  did.  So  often  do  seeming  misfortunes 
prove,  in  God's  hand,  our  truest  good. 

Boone,  finding  his  late  relatives  so  backward  in  their  proposed 
call,  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  a  visit  to  the  Scioto  valley, 
where  he  had  been  at  salt  making;  and  early  in  August,  with 
nineteen  men,  started  for  the  town  on  Paint  Creek.  He  knew,  of 
oourae,  that  he  was  trying  a  somewhat  haxardous  experiment^  as 
20 
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Boonesborough  might  be  attacked  in  his  absence ;  bat  he  had  his 
wits  about  him,  and  his  scouts  examined  the  conntr^  ftar  and  wide. 
Withoat  intemiption,  he  crowed  the  Ohio^  aad  had  readied  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  when  his  advanced 
guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  Simon  Eenton,  discovered  two 
natives  riding  one  horse,  and  enjoying  sc^m^  joke  as  they 
rode.  Not  considering  that  these  two  might  be,  Is^e  himself,  the 
van  of  a  small  army,  Simon,  one  ti  the  most  impetuous  of  men, 
shot  and  ran  forward  to  scalp  then>,  but  found  himself  at  once  in 
&e  midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  enemies,  from  whom  he  escaped 
only  by  the  arrival  of  Boone  and  the  rcnuainder.  The  coifimander, 
upon  considering  the  circumstances,  and  learning  from  spies  whom 
he  sent  forward,  that  the  town  he  intended  to  attack  was  deserted^ 
came  to  the  opinion  that  the  band  just  met  was  on  its  way  to  join 
a  larger  body  for  the  invasion  of  Kentucky,  and  advised  an  imme- 
diate return. 

His  advice  was  taken^  and  the  resnlt  proved  its  wisdom ;  for  in 
order  to  reach  Boonesborough^  Ihey  were  actually  obliged  to  go 
fiHTOund,  and  outstrip  a  bo<fy  of  neairly  five  hundred  savages,  led  by 
Canadians,  who  were  marehing  s^nst  his  doomed  borough,  and 
after  all,  got  there  only  the  day  before  them. 

Shortly  after  their  return,  in  Ai^ust,  the  whole  Indian  army, 
four  hundred  and  forty-four  in  numbef,  commanded  }jj  Blackfisb, 
with  eleven  Canadians  under  Captain  Du  Quesne^  with  British  and 
French  colors  flying,  appeared  before  Boonesborougb,  and  sum- 
moned the  fort  to  ^^  surrender  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,"  with  the  promise  of  liberal  treatment. 

It  was,  as  Boone  says^  a  critical  period  iat  him  and  his  firiende. 
Should  they  yield,  what  mercy  could  they  look  for  ?  and  he,  espe- 
cially, after  his  unkind  flight  from  his  Shawanese  parents  7    They 
had  almost  stifled  him  with  their  caresses  before ;  they  would  liter- 
ally hug  him  to  death  if  again  within  their  grasp.    Should  they 
refose  to  yield,  what  hope  of  successful  resistance  ?    And  they  bad 
so  much  need  of  all  their  cattle,  to  aid  Ihem  in  sustaining  a  fiftege, 
and  yet  their  cows  were  abroad  in  the  woods;    Boone  pondered  the 
matter,  and  concluded  it  would  be  safe  to  ask  two  days  for  consid- 
eration.   It  was  granted,  and  he  drove  in  h^B  cows.    The  evening 
of  the  9th  soon  arrived,  however,  and  he  politely  thanked  the  rep- 
resentative of  his  gracious  Majesty  for  giving  the  garrison  time  to 
prepare  for  dieir  defense^  and  uanouhcied  Aeir  deteinnit)»tio&  td 
%ht;    Captain  ]hi  Quesne  was  much  griet^d  at  IMm  answer,  ifo^ 
Ghiveraor  Hamille^  was  mixIoub  to  sav«  bloodbhed^  and  wl^iedtlie 
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EentockianB  taken  alive ;  and  rather  than  proceed  to  eztremitiee, 
lie  offered  to  withdraw  his  troops,  if  the  garrison  would  make  a 
tfeaty,  though  to  what  point  the  treaty  was  to  aim  is  unknown. 

Boone  was  determined  not  to  yield ;  but  llien  he  had  no  wish  to 
starve  in  his  fort,  or  have  it  taken  by  storm,  and  be  scalped ;  and 
he  thought,  remembering  Hamilton's  kindness  to  him  when  in  I>e« 
troit,  that  there  might  be  something  in  what  the  captain  said,  and 
at  any  rate,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  was  to  gain  time,  and  something 
might  be  gained.  So  he  agreed  to  treat;  but  where?  Could  nine 
of  the  garrison,  as  desired,  safely  venture  into  the  open  field  ?  It 
might  be  all  a  trick  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  leading  whites. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  as  the  leading  Indians  and  their  Cana- 
dian allies  must  come  under  the  rifles  of  the  garrison,  who  might 
with  certainty  and  safety  pick  them  off  if  treachery  were  attempted, 
it  was  thought  best  to  run  the  risk;  and  Boone,  with  eight  others, 
went  out  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  sixty  yards  from  the 
fort,  within  which  the  sharpest  shooters  stood,  with  leveled  rifles, 
ready  to  protect  their  comrades.  The  treaty  was  made  and  signed, 
and  then  the  Indians,  saying  it  was  their  custom  for  two  of  them 
to  shake  hands  with  every  white  man  when  a  treaty  was  made,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  press  the  palms  of  their  new  allies.  Boone  and 
his  friends  must  have  looked  rather  queer  at  this  proposal ;  but  it 
was  safer  to  accede  than  to  refuse  and  be  shot  down  instantly;  so 
they  presented  each  his  hand.  As  anticipated,  the  warriors  seized 
them  with  rough  and  fierce  eagerness,  the  whites  drew  back  strag- 
gling, the  treachery  was  apparent,  the  rifle  balls  from  the  garrison 
struck  down  the  foremost  assailants  of  the  little  band,  and,  amid  a 
fire  from  friends  and  foes,  Boone  and  his  fellow  deputies  bounded 
back  into  the  station,  with  the  exception  of  one,  unhurt 

The  treaty  trick  having  thus  failed.  Captain  Du  Quesne  had  to 
feok  to  more  ordinary  modes  of  warjBEU-e,  and  opened  a  fire  which 
lasted  during  ten  days,  though  to  no  purpose,  for  the  woodsmen 
were  determined  not  to  yield.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the  Indians 
were  forced  unwillingly  to  retire,  having  lost  thirty-seven  of  their 
number,  and  wasted  a  vast  amount  of  powder  and  lead.  The  gar- 
rison picked  up  from  the  ground,  after  their  departure,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  of  their  bullets.* 

A  formidable  expedition  into  &e  Indian  country  was  planned  for 
liie  summer  of  the  same  year.    It  was  arranged  that  fifteen  hun- 
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dred  men  were  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  and  as 
many  more  to  pass  down  the  river  from  Fort  Pitt  There  the  two 
divisions  were  to  unite,  enter  the  Indian  country,  and  destroy  their 
towns  and  crops.  General  M'Intosh,  then  commanding  at  Fort 
Pitt,  led  the  division  from  that  point.  Failing  to  receive  any  rein- 
forcement from  the  Kanawha,  General  M'Intosh  prepared  to  invade 
the  Indian  country  by  the  way  of  Big  Beaver,  or  nearly  the  same  route 
that  CoL  Bouquet  had  pursued  fourteen  years  before.  Preparatory 
to  the  expedition,  Fort  M'Intosh  was  built,  on  the  present  site  of 
Beaver.  It  was  a  regular  stockaded  work,  with  four  bastions,  and 
was  defended  by  six  pieces  of  cannon."^ 

From  this  point  it  was  intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Detroit, 
where  mischief  was  still  brewing.  Indeed,  the  natives  were  now 
more  nnited  than  ever  against  l^e  frontier  inhabitants.  In  June, 
Congress  was  in  possession  of  information  that  led  them  to  think 
a  universal  frontier  war  close  at  hand.f  The  Senecas,  Cayugas, 
Mingoes,  (by  which  doubtless  were  meant  the  Ohio  Iroquoia,  or 
possibly  the  Mohawks,)  Wyandots,  Onondagas,  Ottawas,  Chip- 
pewas,  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  were  all  said  to  be  more  or  less 
united  in  opposition  to  America.  Congress,  learning  the  danger 
to  be  so  immediate  and  great,  determined  to  push  on  the  Detroit 
expedition,  and  ordered  another  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Mohawk 
valley  against  the  Senecas,  who  might  otherwise  very  much  annoy 
and  impede  the  march  from  Fort  Pitt  For  the  capture  of  De- 
troit, three  thousand  continental  troops  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  militia  were  voted ;  im  appropriation  was  made  of  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars ;  and  General  M'Intosh  was  to  carry  forward  the 
needful  operations. 

All  the  flourish  which  was  made  about  taking  Detroit,  however, 
and  conquering  the  Senecas,  ended  in  the  resolves  of  Congress. 
The  dilatory  movements  of  M'Intosh  occupied  the  summer,  and  it 
was  finally  thought  too  late  in  the  season  for  advantageous  action, 
and  also  too  great  aq  undertaking  for  the  weak  handed  colonies. 

This  having  been  settled,  it  was  resolved  that  the  forces  in  the 
west  should  move  up  and  attack  the  Wyandots  and  other  Indiaus 
about  the  Sandusky,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  accordingly  marched 
forward  to  prepare  a  half-way  house,  or  post  by  which  the  necessary 
connection  might  be  kept  up.  This  was  built  upon  the  Tuscara- 
was, a  few  miles  south  of  the  present  town  of  Bolivar.    In  these 
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qniet^  commercial  days,  the  Ohio  canal  pasBes  through  its  midst. 
It  was  named  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  Congress. 
While  these  warlike  measures  were  pursued  on  the  one  hand, 
the  confederacy  on  the  other,  by  its  commissioners,  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  formed  at  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  chiefe  of  the 
Delawares,  White-Eyes,  Eill-Buck,  and  Pipe. 

The  erection  of  Fort  Laurens  has  been  already  noticed.  At  that 
1779.]  point,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  M'Intosb,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  fierce  north-western  tribes.  Col.  John  Gibson  had  been  left 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  get  through  the  winter  of 
1778-79,  as  he  best  could,  while  M'Intosh  himself  returned  to  Pitts- 
burgh, disappointed  and  dispirited.  'Sot  was  Congress  in  a  very 
good  humor  with  him,  for  already  had  six  months  passed  to  no  pur- 
pose. Washington  was  consulted,  but  could  give  no  definite  advice, 
knowing  nothing  of  those  details  which  must  determine  the  course 
of  things  for  the  winter.  M'Intosh,  at  length,  in  February,  asked 
leave  to  retire  from  his  unsatisfactory  command,  and  was  allowed 
to  do  so.  "So  blame  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  him  for  any 
nnfaithfulness  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  He  doubtiess 
attempted  to  do  whatever  was  in  his  power,  but  was  regarded  as 
weak  and  inefficient.  Among  other  things,  he  led  a  party  with 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  Col.  Gibson's  starving  garrison,  but  un- 
happily the  guns  fired  as  a  salute  by  those  about  to  be  relieved, 
scared  the  pack-horses,  and  much  of  the  provisions  was  scattered 
and  lost  in  the  woods.  The  force  at  Fort  Laurens,  meantime,  had 
been  sufiering  cruelly,  both  from  the  Indians  and  famine,  and, 
though  finally  rescued  from  starvation,  had  done,  and  could  do, 
nothing.    The  post  was  at  last  abandoned  in  August,  1779.  * 

A  new  cause  of  trouble  was  meanwhile  arising  in  the  north.  Of 
the  six  tribes  of  the  Lx>quois,  the  Seneoas,  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  and 
Onondagas,  had  been,  from  the  outset  inclining  to  Britain,  though 
all  of  these,  but  the  Mohawks,  had  now  and  then  tried  to  persuade 
the  Americans  to  the  contrary.  During  the  winter  of  1778-79,  the 
Onondagas,  who  had  been  for  a  while  nearly  neutral,  were  sus- 
pected by  the  Americans  of  deception,  and  this  suspicion  having 
become  nearly  knowledge,  a  band  was  sent,  early  in  April,  to  de- 
stroy their  towns,  and  take  such  of  them  as  could  be  taken,  prison- 
ers. The  work  appointed  was  done,  and  the  villages  and  wealth 
of  the  poor  savages  were  annihilated.  This  sudden  act  of  severity 
startled  all.    The  Oneidas,  hitherto  faithful  to  their  neutrality, 
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were  alarmed,  leet  the  next  blow  ahoiild  ML  on  thmzi,  and  it  was 
only  after  a  fall  explanation  that  their  feara  were  quieted.  Ab  for 
the  Onondagas,  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  ait  down 
under  such  treatment;  and  accordingly,  that  some  hundred  of  the&r 
warriors  were  at  once  in  the  field,  and  from  tiiat  time  forward,  a 
portion  of  tiieir  nation  remained,  and  jn^y,  hoetile  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Continental  Congress,  meanwhile,  had  become  convinced^ 
from  the  massacre  at  Wyenning  and  Cherry  Valley,  tiii^  it  was 
advisable  to  adopt  some  means  of  seeming  the  nortib-western  and 
western  frontiers  against  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes ;  and, 
the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  being  the  most  numerous  aud 
deadly  foes,  it  was  <^<hi  eluded  to  begin  by  strong  action  agcdnst 
Ihem.  Washington  had  always  said,  that  the  only  proper  mode  of 
defense  against  the  Indians  was  to  attack  iSiem;  and  this  mode  he 
determined  to  adopt  on  this  oocam>n.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
existed,  however,  as  to  the  best  path  into  the  country  of  the  inimir 
eal  Iroquob. 

General  Schuyler  was  in  &vor  of  a  movement  up  the  M<^awk 
river ;  the  objection  to  which  route  was,  that  it  carried  the  invaders 
too  near  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  within  reach  of  the  British.  The 
other  course  proposed  was  up  the  Susquehanna,  which  heads,  as  aU 
know^  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  reached.  The  latter  lonte  was 
the  one  determined  on  by  Washington  for  the  main  body  of  troops, 
whidbi  was  to  be  joined  by  another  body  moving  up  the  Mohawk, 
and  also  by  detachments  coming  from  the  western  army,  by  the 
way  of  the  Allegheny  and  Fr^ich  creek.  Upon  farther  thought, 
howev^,  the  movement  from  the  west  was  eo^mtermanded.  A3i 
the  arrangements  for  this  invasion  were  made  in  March  and  April, 
but  it  was  the  kst  of  July  before  Gen^^  Sullivan  could  get  hip 
men  on  their  mardi  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had  gathered; 
jmd,  of  course,  information  of  the  proposed  movem^tts  had  been 
^ven  to  the  Indians  and  Tories,  so  that  Braait,  the  Johnsons,  ao^ 
thdr  followers,  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders. 

They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Ameri- 
eans;  and,  having  been  de&ated  at  the  battle  of  Newton,  were 
driven  from  village  to  village,  and  their  whole  country  was  laid 
waste.  Houses  were  burned,  crops  and  orchards  destroyed,  sn^ 
every  thing  done  that  could  be  thought  o^  to  render  the  country 
uninhabitable.  Of  all  these  steps  Mr.  Stone  qpeaks  fully.  Foriy 
towns  were  burnt,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
bushels  of  com  destroyed.    Well  did  the  Senecas  name  Washing- 
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ton,  whose  anaies  4i<l  ftilthi%  ^Hhe  Town  Deetroyer."  Having 
performed  this  portiou  of  his  work,  Sullivan  turned  homeward 
fiom  the  heautifol  valley  of  the  Oenesee ;  leaving  Niagara,  whither 
the  Indians  fled,  aa  to  the  stronghold  of  British  power  in  that 
neighborhood,  imtonched.  This  condnct,  Mr.  Stone  thinks  "  diffi- 
cult of  solution,"^  as  he  snpposes  the  destraction  of  that  post  to 
have  been  one  of  the  mai«  objects  of  the  e:9:pedition.  Such,  hoW' 
ever,  was  not  the  f^st.  Originally,  it  had  been  part  oi  the  proposed 
plan  to  attack  Niagara;  but,  early  in  January,  Washington  was  led 
to  doubt,  and  then  to  abandon  that  part  of  the  plan,  thinking  it 
wiser  to  canyon,  merely,  some  operations  on  a  smaller  scale  against 
the  savages. 

One  of  the  smaller  operations  was  from  the  West  On  the  224 
of  March,  1779,  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead, 
who  had  succeeded  Mcintosh  in  command  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  an 
incursion  into  the  conn  try  of  the  Six  Nations  was  in  preparation, 
and  that  in  connection  therewith,  it  might  be  advisable  for  a  force 
to  ascend  the  Allegheny  to  Kittanning,  and  thence  to  Venangoty 
and,  having  fortified  both  points,  to  strike  the  Mingoes.and  Mun- 
seys  upon  French  creek,  and  elsewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and 
thus  aid  General  Sullivan  in  the  gi^eat  blow  he  was  to  give  by  his 
march  np  the  Susquehanna.  Brodhead  was  also  directed  to  say  to 
the  western  Indians,  that  if  they  made  any  trouble,  the  whole  force 
of  the  United  States  would  be  turned  against  them,  and  they  should 
be  cut  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But,  on  the  21st  of  April,  these  orders  were  countermanded,  and 
Brodhead  was  directed  to  prepare  an  ezpedidon  against  the  Indians 
of  the  Ohio  and  western  lakes,  with  an  special  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  Detroit  Whether  :this  order  came  too  late,  or  was  with- 
drawn^  is  not  ascertained*  Brodhead,  however,  proceeded  as  first 
directed,  and  marched  up  tiLe  Allegheny*  His  report  will  furnish 
the  best  account  of  the  ej^dition : 

"  I  left  this  place  on  the  11th  of  August,  with  six  hundred  and 
five,  rank  ^nd  file,  including  the  militia  and  volunteers,  and  one 
month's  provisions,  which,  except  the  live  cattle,  was  transported 
by  water,  under  the  escort  of  one  hundred  men,  to  a  place  called 
Mahoney,  about  fifteen  miles  above  Fort  Armstrong,  (Kittanning,) 
where,  .after  four  days'  detention  by  excessive  rains,  and  the  stray* 
ing  of  some  of  th^e  cattle,  the  stores  were  loaded  on  pack-horses, 
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and  the  troops  proceeded  ou  the  march  for  Conowago,  on  the  path 
leading  to  Cnshcushing.  At  ten  miles  this  side  the  town,  one  of 
the  advance  guards,  consisting  of  fifteen  white  men  and  eight  Delar 
ware  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Harding,  dis- 
covered between  thirty  and  forty  warriors  coming  down  the  river 
in  seven  canoes.  These  warriors  having  likewise  discovered  some 
of  the  troops,  immediately  landed,  stripped  off  their  shirts,  and 
prepared  for  action,  and  the  advance  guard  immediately  began  the 
attack.  All  the  troops,  except  one  column  and  flankers,  being  in 
the  narrows  between  the  river  and  a  high  hill,  were  inunediately 
prepared  to  receive  the  enemy ;  which  being  done,  I  went  forward 
to  discover  the  enemy,  and  saw  six  of  them  retreating  over  the 
river  Without  arms ;  at  the  same  time  the  rest  ran  away,  leaving 
their  canoes,  blankets,  shirts,  provisions,  and  eight  guns,  besides 
five  dead,  and,  by  the  signs  of  blood,  several  went  off  wounded ; 
only  two  of  our  men  and  one  of  the  Delaware  Indians  were 
wounded,  and  so  slightly  that  they  are  already  recovered  and  fit 
for  acticm. 

*^  The  next  morning  the  troops  proceeded  to  Buckaloons,  where 
I  ordered  a  small  breastwork  to  be  thrown  up,  of  felled  timber  and 
fascines.  A  captain  and  forty  men  were  left  to  secure  our  baggage, 
and  the  troops  marched  immediately  to  Oonowago,  which  I  found 
had  been  deserted  about  eighteen  months  past.  Here  the  troops 
seemed  much  mortified,  because  we  had  no  person  to  proceed  as  a 
guide  to  the  upper  towns,  but  I  ordered  them  to  proceed  on  a  path 
which  appeared  to  have  been  traveled  by  the  enemy  some  time 
past,  and  we  continued  marching  on  it  about  twenty  miles  before 
any  discoveries  were  made,  except  a  few  tracks  of  their  spies;  but 
immediately  before  ascending  a  high  hill  we  discovered  the  Alle- 
gheny river,  and  a  number  of  cornfields,  and  descending,  several 
towns,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted  on  the  approach  of  the  troops; 
some  of  them  fled  just  before  the  advanced  guard  reached  the  town, 
and  left  several  packs  of  deer  skins. 

"  At  the  upper  Seneca  town  we  found  a  painted  image  or  war-post, 
clothed  in  dog  skin,  and  John  Montour  informed  me  this  town  was 
called  Yoghwonwaga;  beside  this  we  found  other  towns,  consisting 
in  the  whole  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  houses,  some  of  which  were 
large  enough  to  accommodate  three  or  four  Indian  families.  The 
troops  remained  on  the  ground  three  days,  destroying  the  towns 
and  cornfields.  I  never  saw  finer  com,  although  it  was  planted 
much  thicker  than  is  common  among  our  formers.  The  quantity 
of  com  and  other  vegetables  destroyed  at  the  several  towns,  from 
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ti>e  best  accounts  I  conld  collect  from  the  officers  employed  to  de- 
stroy it,  must  certainly  exceed  five  hundred  acres,  which  is  the 
lowest  estimate ;  and  the  plunder  taken  is  estimated  at  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  I  have  directed  a  sale  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
troops,  and  hope  it  will  meet  your  approbation.  On  my  return  I 
preferred  the  Venango  road.  The  old  towns  of  Conowago,  Bucka- 
loons,  and  Maghinquechahocking,  about  twenty  miles  above  Ve- 
nango, on  French  creek,  consisting  of  thirty-five  large  houses,  were 
likewise  burnt.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  houses  were  laiger 
than  common,  and  were  built  of  square  and  round  logs  and  frame 
work.  From  the  great  quantity  of  com  in  the  ground,  and  the 
number  of  new  houses  built  and  building,  it  appears  that  the 
Seneca  and  Munsey  nations  intended  to  collect  at  this  settlement, 
which  extends  about  eight  miles  on  the  Allegheny  river,  between 
one  hundred  and  seventy  and  two  hundred  miles  from  Pittsburgh; 
the  river  at  the  upper  town  is  little  if  any  larger  than  Eiskiminetas 
creek.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  man  nor  beast  has  fallen  into 
the  enemy's  hands  on  this  expedition." 

On  Brodhead's  return  to  Pittsburgh,  he  found  there  the  chiefs  of 
the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Hurons,  who  had  come  to  treat  for 
peace.  On  the  17th  of  September,  a  conference  was  held  with 
them,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  alliance  with  the  Americans  was 
made. 

Further  west,  during  this  summer  and  autumn,  the  Indians  were 
more  successful.  In  July,  the  stations  being  still  troubled,  Col. 
Bowman  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  country  of  the  Shawa- 
nese, acting  upon  the  principle,  that  the  best  mode  of  defense 
against  Indians  is  to  assail  them.  He  marched  undiscovered 
into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  upon  the  Little  Miami, 
and  so  divided  and  arranged  his  forces,  as  to  insure  apparent  suc- 
cess, one  portion  of  the  troops  being  commanded  by  himself, 
another  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan ;  but  from  some  unexpected 
cause,  his  division  of  the  whites  did  not  co-operate  fully  with  that 
led  by  Logan,  and  the  whole  body  was  forced  to  retreat,  after 
having  taken  some  booty,  including  one  hundred  and  sixty  horses, 
and  leaving  the  town  of  the  savages  in  cinders,  but  also  leaving  the 
fierce  warriors  themselves  in  no  degree  daunted  or  crippled. 

Not  was  it  long  before  they  showed  themselves  south  of  the  Ohio 
again,  and  unexpectedly  won  a  victory  over  the  Americans  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  ascertained,  are 
these: 

An  expedition  which  had  been  made  into  the  neighborhood  of 
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Lexington^  where  the  first  permanent  improvements  were  made  in 
April  of  this  year,  upon  its  return  came  to  the  Ohio  near  the  Licking, 
at  ihe  very  time  that  Colonel  Rogers  and  Captain  Benham  reached 
the  same  point  on  their  way  up  the  river  in  hoats.  A  few  of  the 
Indians  were  seen  by  the  commander  of  the  little  American  squad- 
ron, near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  and  supposing  himself  to  he 
&r  superior  in  numbers,  he  caused  seventy  of  his  men  to  land, 
intending  to  surround  the  savages;  in  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
found  he  was  himself  surrounded,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle, 
only  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  even  fiswer  of  the  party,  were 
left  alive.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  skirmish  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  seems  to  belong  rathw  to  a  fanciful  story  than  to 
sober  history,  and  which  yet  appears  to  be  well  autheaticated. 

In  the  party  of  whites  was  Captain  Bobert  Benham.    He  was 
one  of  those  that  fell,  being  shot  through  both  hips,  so  as  to  be 
powerless  in  his  lower  limbs ;  he  dragged  himself^  however,  to  a 
tree-top,  and  there  lay  concealed  from  the  savages  after  the  contest 
was  over.    On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  seeing  a  raccoon,  he 
shot  it,  but  no  sooner  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle  heard  than  he  dis- 
tinguished a  human  voice  aot  &r  distant;  supposing  it  to  be  some 
Indian,  he  reloaded  his  gun  and  prepared  for  defense ;  but  a  few 
moments  undeceived  him,  and  he  discovered  that  the  person  whose 
voice  he  had  heard  was  a  fellow  sufferer,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  both  his  arms  were  broken !    Here,  then,  were  the  only 
two  survivors  of  the  combat,  (except  those  who  had  entirely  escaped,) 
with  one  pair  of  legs  and  one  pair  of  arms  between  them*    It  will 
be  easily  believed  that  they  formed  a  co-partnership  for  mutual  siA 
«nd  defense.    Benham  ^ot  the  game  whidii  his  friend  drove  towani 
him,  and  the  man  with  sound  legs  then  kicked  it  to  the  spot  where 
he  with  sp^nd  i^ms  sat  ready  to  cook  it.    To  procure  water,  the 
one  with  legs  took  a  hat  by  the  brim  in  his  teeth,  and  walked  into 
the  Licking  up  to  his  neck,  while  the  man  with  anns  was  to  make 
signals  if  any  boat  appeared  in  sight.    In  this  way  they  spent 
about  six  weeks,  when,  upon  the  27th  of  November,  they  w^re 
rescued.     Benham  afterward  bought  and  lived  upon  the  land 
where  the  battle  took  place ;  his  companion,  Mr.  Butler  tells  ufly 
was  a  few  years  since  still  living  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  military  operations  of  1779  were  not  those  which  were 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  West  The  passage  of  tto 
Land  Laws  by  Yirginia  was  of  more  consequence  than  the  lo&x^ 
or  gaining  of  many  battles  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Kentucky  wid 
to  their  desc^idaats.    Of  these  laws  but  a  vague  outline  caa  be 
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given;  1)Qt  it  xnay  be  enoogh  to  render  the  Bubject  ia  some 
degree  intelligible. 

In  1779  there  existed  clainui  of  yarioos  kinds  to  the  western 
lands: 

Those  of  the  Ohio,  Walpole  and  other  companies,  who  had  a 
title  vnore  or  less  perfect,  from  the  British  Government;  none  of 
these  had  been  perfected  by  patents,  however. 

Claims  founded  on  the  militaTy  bounty  warrants  of  1768;  some 
of  these  were  patented. 

Ebnderson's  claim  by  pm^hase  ftoan  the  Indians. 

Those  based  on  mere  selection  and  occupancy. 

Others  resting  on  selection  and  survey,  witiiout  occupancy. 

Claims  g£  persons  who  had  impcnrted  settlers ;  for  each  sudi 
settler,  under  an  old  law,  fifty  acres  were  to  be  allowed. 

Claims  of  persons  who  had  paid  money  into  tiie  old  colonial 
treasniy  for  land. 

The  claims  of  offi4Ser8  and  soldiers  of  the  Bevcdution,  to  whom 
Virginia  was  indebted. 

These  various  claims  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  provided  for^ 
and  then  the  residue  of  die  rich  valleys  beyond  the  mountains 
Slight  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  parent  State.  In  May,  the 
ehi^  laws  relative  to  this  most  important  and  complicated  subject 
were  passed,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
various  claims  which  might  be  presented,  and  give  judgment 
according  to  the  evidence  brought  forward;  their  proceedings, 
however,  to  remain  open  to  arevision  until  December  1, 1780.  And 
as  the  subject  was  a  pexplezed  ooe,  the  following  principles  were 
kid  down  for  their  guidance: 

All  mrv^a  (without  patents,)  made  before  Januaiy  1, 1778,  by 
any  county  surreyer  commissioned  by  William  and  Majy  College, 
and  jfonnded  upon  eharter ;  upon  importation  ri^ts  dnly  proved^ 
«pon  treasury  righto,  (money  paid  into  the  colonial  treasury ; )  upoA 
entries  not  exceeding  four  hundred  acres,  made  before  October  26, 
17€8 ;  upon  acts  of  the  Yiigmia  Assembly  resniting  from  orders  in 
council,  fcc. ;  upon  any  warDant  from  a  colonial  governor,  for  mili- 
tary services,  &c.  were  to  be  good;  all  o&er  surveys  null  and  void* 

Those  who  had  not  made  survey s^  if  daiming  under  importation 
lights;  under  treasury  ri^bts;  under  wanants  for  military  services, 
were  to  be  admitted  to  survey  and  entiy • 

Those  who  had  aic^ually  settled,  or  caused  at  their  eost  others  to 
Mktle,  on  unappropriated  land,  brfore  Jwmary  1, 1778,  were  to  have 
four  huodred  actes,  or  less,  as  they  pleased,  for  every  family  ae 
settled;  paying  $2.25  for  each  hundred  acres. 
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Those ,  who  had  settled  in  villages  before  January  1, 1778,  were 
to  receive  for  each  family  four  hundred  acres,  adjacent  to  the  vil- 
lage, at  $2.25  per  hundred  acres;  and  the  village  property  was  to 
remain  unsorveyed  until  the  General  Assembly  could  examine  the 
titles  to  it,  and  do  full  justice. 

To  all  having  settlement  rights,  as  above  described,  was  given 
also  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  one  thousand  acres  adjoining  the 
settlement,  at  State  prices — ^forty  cents  an  acre. 

To  those  who  had  settled  since  January  1,  1778,  was  given  a 
pre-emption  right  to  four  hundred  acres,  acyoining  and  including 
the  settlement  made  by  them. 

All  the  region  between  Green  river,  the  Cumberland  mountains, 
Tennessee,  the  river  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  was  reserved,  to  be 
used  for  military  claims. 

The  two  hundred  thousand  acres  granted  Henderson  and  his 
associates,  October,  1778,  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  remidned  still  appropriated  to  them. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  various  classes  of  claimants,  the 
Legislature  offered  the  remainder  of  the  public  lands  at  forty  cents 
an  acre;  the  money  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  a  war^ 
rant  for  the  quantity  wished  taken  by  the  purchaser;  this  warrant 
he  was  to  take  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  he  wished  to 
locate,  and  an  entry  was  to  be  made  of  every  location,  so  special 
and  distinct  that  the  adjoining  lands  might  be  known  with 
certainty.  To  persons  unable  to  pay  cash,  four  hundred  acres  were 
to  be  sold  on  credit,  and  an  order  of  the  county  court  was  to  be 
substituted  for  the  warrant  of  the  Treasury. 

To  carry  these  laws  into  effect,  four  Virginians  were  sent  west- 
ward to  attend  to  claims;  these  gentlemen  opened  their  court  on 
the  18th  of  October,  at  St.  Asaph's,  and  continued  their  sessions  at 
various  points,  until  April  26,  1780,  when  they  adjourned  to  meet 
no  more,  after  having  given  judgment  in  favor  of  about  three  thou- 
sand claims.  The  labors  of  the  commissioners  being  ended,  those 
of  the  surveyor  commenced ;  and  Mr.  George  May,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  that  office,  assumed  its  duties  upon  the  10th  day  of 
that  month,  the  name  of  which  he  bore. 

"At  this  time,"  says  Imlay,  "what  was  called  continental 
currency,  was  reduced  to  as  low  a  rate  as  five  hundred  to  one;  nay, 
I  believe  one  thousand  to  one  was  a  more  common  exchange. 

•*  This  circumstance,  though  it  had  its  good  effects  so  &r  as  it 
tended  to  accelerate  the  settlement  of  the  country,  still  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  small  degree  of  evil  and  injustice.    For,  in  conse- 
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qaence  of  the  great  quantity  of  this  money  which  lay  dead  in  the 
hands  of  indiyiduals,  it  was  no  sooner  known  in  the  different 
States  that  Virginia  held  out  an  opportunity  to  them  of  obtaining 
a  consideration  for  this  depreciated  currency,  than  it  was  sent  to 
the  treasury  in  such  quantities  and  given  for  land  warrants,  that  in 
a  short  time,  more  of  them  were  issued  than  would  have  covered 
half  the  territory  within  its  limits. 

^'  Previous  to  this  era,  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  land  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky  had  either  been  taken  up  on  old  military  grants 
and  pre-emption  rights,  or  located  by  those  who  had  been  first  in 
obtaining  their  warrants,  for  it  required  some  time  for  the  business 
to  extend  itself  and  become  generally  known  and  understood.  In 
consequence,  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  of  treasury  warrants 
were  disappointed  when  they  determined  if  they  could  not  obtain 
prime  lands,  they  would  lay  their  warrants  upon  such  as  were 
vacant^  however  sterile,  which  doubtless  was  proper,  for  though 
the  warrants  had  cost  them  only  a  nominal  value,  nor  was  the 
State  of  Virginia  sensible  of  the  dangerous  avenue  they  were  open- 
ing to  fraudulent  practices,  yet  it  was  possible  in  an  extensive  tract 
oi  mountainous  country,  there  might  be  in  the  valleys  or  between 
th&  hills,  some  bottom  land,  which  in  the  progress  of  settlements 
would  be  of  value. 

^^But  they  did  not  stop  here,  for  finding  a  general  spirit  of  migra* 
tion  was  taking  place  from  every  part  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Western  country,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  fine  lands  upon 
the  Ohio,  particularly  those  of  Kentucky,  were  every  day  advancing 
in  estimation,  they  determined  to  have  their  surveys  made  out  in 
the  most  artfal  manner,  by  having  for  comer  trees  such  kinds  as 
are  never  known  to  grow  but  in  the  most  fertile  soil,  and  which 
may  always  be  found  in  the  narrow  strips  of  bottom  land,  and  the 
plots  embellished  with  the  greatest  elegance,  displaying  fine  water 
courses,  mill  seats,  where  perhaps  there  will  not  be  a  grain  of  com 
for  half  a  century  to  come,  plains,  groves,  and  meadows.  Hence 
proceeded  so  generally  the  business  of  land  jobbing;  hence  it  is  that 
there  is  to  be  seen  in  the  mercuries  throughout  Europe,  such 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  America  offered  for  sale ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  so  many  persons  have  cause  to  complain  of  having  been 
deceived  in  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  land  they  have 
purchased.'' 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  appointed  four  commissioners  for 
Kentucky ;  but  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  October,  1779,  they 
in  the  country  and  opened  court    The  law  itself  was 
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yague,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  certificates 
granted  to  claimants  under  tiie  law,  were  more  indefinite  and  uof' 
certain.  The  description  of  la^acts  were  general,  the  boundaries  not 
well  defined,  and  consequently  the  claims,  when  located,  interfered 
with  each  other.  Every  &mily  that  settled  on  waste  or  unappro- 
priated lands  belonging  to  Virginia,  upon  the  western  waters^  waa 
entitled  to  a  pre-emption  right  to  any  quantity  of  land  not  exceeds 
ing  four  hundred  acres;  and,  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars  and 
twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  acres,  a  certificate  was 
granted,  and  a  title  in  fee-simple  confirmed. 

Each  settler  could  select  and  survey  for  pre-emption  any  quantitf 
of  waste  or  unappropriated  lands,  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
acres  to  each  claimant,  for  which  forty  dollars  fot  each  hundred 
acres  were  required^  Payments  could  be  made  in  the  paper  cup- 
rency  of  Virginia,  which  had  d^reciated  greatly.* 

The  following  specimens  from  the  record  of  tiie  Comnussionera' 
Court  are  given  to  illustrate  the  vague  manner  in  which  tracts  of 
land  were  described  in  the  entry : 

^  Michael  Stoner  this  day  appeared,  and  claimed  a  right  of  settle- 
ment and  preemption  to  a  tract  of  land  lying  on  Stoner's  Fork,  a 
branch  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Lioldng,  about  twelve  miles  aboVe 
Licking  Station,  by  making  com  in  the  country  in  the  year  1776^ 
and  improving  said  land  in  1776.  Satisfactory  proof  being  made 
to  the  court,  they  are  of  opinion  that  said  Stoner  has  a  right  to  a 
settlement  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  including  the  above 
mentioned  improvement,  and  a  pre-emption  of  one  thousand  acres 
adjoining  the  same,  and  that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly." 

<^  Jos^h  Comb(^  this  day  claimed  a  right  to  a  pre-emption  of 
one  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  Combs',  since  called  Howard's 
creek^  about  eight  miles  above  Boonesborough,  on  both  sides  of  the 
creek,  and  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it,  by 
improving  the  said  land,  by  building  a  cabin  on  the  premises,  in 
the  month  of  May,.  1776.  Satisfactory  proof  being  made  ^  the 
eourt^  they  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  said  Combs  has  a  right  to  a  pre- 
emption of  one  thousand  acres,  including  the  said  improvement, 
and  that  a  certificate  issue  accordingly." 

The  sessions  of  this  court  were  held  at  difierent  places  in  Ken- 
tocky,  to  accommodate  the  claimants,  for  the  period  of  one  yeafy 
durijig  which  about  three  thousand  certificates  were  granted.   The 
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foregoing  extracts  illustrate  the  vague  and  undefined  descriptions  of 
localities.  Many  of  the  claims  were  rendered  null  from  more 
specific  and  definite  surveys  covering  the  same  land;  and  many  of 
the  old  pioneers,  amongst  whom  was  Daniel  Boone,  lost  the  lands 
they  had  entered  and  surveyed,  by  subsequent  law  suits. 

The  winter  of  1779-80,  was  uncommonly  severe  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  has  been  distinguished  as  ^'  (he  hard  mnier.** 
The  ejSect  on  the  new  settlements  in  the  West  was  great  distress 
and  suffering.  In  Kentucky,  the  rivers,  creeks,  and  branches  were 
frozen  to  an  uncommon  thickness  where  the  water  was  deep,  and 
became  exhausted  in  shallow  places.  Horses  and  cattle  died  from 
thirst  and  starvation.  The  snow,  from  continuous  storms,  became 
of  unusual  depth  and  continued  a  long  time.  Men  could  not  hunt. 
Jamilies  were  overtaken  in  the  wilderness  on  their  journey,  and 
their  progress  arrested,  and  there  was  great  suffering.  The 
supplies  of  the  settlements  were  exhausted,  and  corn  became 
extremely  scarce. 

When  the  snow  melted,  and  the  ice  broke  up  in  the  rivers,  the 
low  grounds  and  river  bottoms  were  submerged,  and  much  of  the 
stock  that  had  survived  the  severity  of  the  winter,  perished  in  the 
waters.  The  game  of  the  forest  furnished  meat^  which  was  the 
only  solid  food  to  be  obtained  until  the  com  was  grown.  The 
Bommer  brought  large  accessions  to  the  population  by  emigra- 
tion. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1768,  during  the  period  of  the  revolt  of 
1780.]  Lower  Louisiana,  M.  Rious,  with  a  detachment  of  Spanish 
troops,  arrived  at  St  Louis,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.*  The  occupation  of 
Bious  was  military,  and  St.  Ange  was  allowed  still  to  exercise  the 
ftmctions  of  the  civil  government.  On  the  17th  of  July,  1769,  he 
evacuated  St.  Louis,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans,  to  aid  O'Reilly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  lower  province. 

After  the  submission  of  the  people  to  the  govertiment  of  Spain, 
O'Reilly  deputed  Don  Pedro  Piemas  to  be  lieutenant-governor,  and 
civil  and  military  commandant  of  Upper  Louisiana.  On  the  29th 
of  November,  Piemas  arrived  at  St  Louie,  received  the  govern^ 
ment  from  St.  Ange,  and  in  February,  1771,  entered  upon  the 
exercise  of  his  official  functions.    No  opposition  was  made  to  the 
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new  government,  the  administration  of  Piemas  was  mild  and  pa- 
ternal, and  the  people  soon  became  reconciled  to,  and  in  time  be- 
came strongly  attached  to  the  Spanish  government. 

Unzaga  was  left  in  charge  of  the  government  of  Lower  Louisi- 
ana on  the  departure  of  O'Reilly,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1770,  and 
was  confirmed  as  governor  of  Louisiana  by  a  royal  decree,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  1772.  The  administration  of  O'Reilly  had  com- 
pletely  crushed  out  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  Unzaga,  and  his  deputy  Piemas, 
occupied  with  no  wars  or  rebellions,  afford  few  events  worthy  of 
record.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1770,  the  Spanish  government,  by 
a  royal  decree,  confirmed  the  acts  of  O'Reilly,  in  substituting  the 
laws  and  usages  of  Spain  instead  of  those  of  France,  which  were 
in  force  in  the  colony.  All  controversies  were  tried  under  the 
Spanish  law,  by  a  tribunal  of  which  the  governor  was  the  supreme 
judge  in  Lower  Louisiana,  and  by  a  tribunal  of  which  the  deputy 
governor  was  the  supreme  judge  in  Upper  Louisiana.  No  titles  to 
land  in  Upper  Louisiana  were  given  under  the  French  domination. 
The  grants  to  Laclede,  and  the  various  grants  made  by  St  Ange, 
during  the  period  of  his  provisional  government^  were  held  to  be 
invalid,  because  made  without  the  authority  of  Spain,  after  the 
treaty  of  cession.  All  these  titles  were,  however,  examined,  sur- 
veyed, and  on  the  28d  of  May,  1772,  confirmed  by  Piemas.  No 
land  titles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  date 
beyond  that  period.  A  liberal  policy  in  the  bestowment  of  grants 
was  pursued,  the  government  was  mild,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  French  than  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  accordingly  a  large  emigration  set  in  from  Canada,  and 
the  Illinois,  to  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Immigrants,  too, 
weie  attracted  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  trade  of  the  province  of 
Lower  Louisiana,  and  under  these  circumstances  its  population  was 
largely  increased. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1777,  Don  Bernando  de  Galvez  suc- 
ceeded Unzaga  in  the  government  of  Louisiana.  Piernas  had 
previously  resigned,  in  1775,  his  authority  to  Cruzat,  and  in  1778, 
Oruzat  was  superseded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Leyba.  The  war  of 
the  Revolution  had  begun,  and  Louisiana,  though  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  conflict,  was  still  within  reach  of  its  influence,  and 
shared  in  the  commotions  it  excited.  As  early  as  1777,  the  Span- 
ish court  had  sent  orders  to  the  governors  of  Louisiana,  to  afford 
secret  aid  to  the  Americans,  and  arms  and  ammunition  had  been 
procured  at  'Sew  Orleans,  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  del- 
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lare,  and  shipped  to  Fort  Pitt  for  their  use.  In  January,  1778, 
Captain  Willing,  an  American  officer,  with  a  party  of  fifty  men, 
descended  the  river,  and  ravaged  the  British  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  bayou  Manchac  to  Natchez. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1779,  Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  people  of  Louisiana  were  author- 
ized to  take  their  share  in  the  war  against  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly,  Galvez  collected  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  attacked  and  took  Port  Man- 
chac. Thence  he  proceeded  to  Baton  Rouge,  and  after  a  short 
siege,  reduced  that  post  on  the  21st  of  September,  while  a  detach- 
ment of  his  force  took  possession  of  the  post  at  JTatchez.  Eight 
vessels  of  the  British  were  taken  by  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the 
lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi.  Galvez,  encouraged  by  his  success, 
collected  another  force  of  two  thousand  men,  in  the  next  year,  and 
laid  siege  to  Mobile,  which  in  a  short  time  was  surrendered.  Gal- 
vez then  returned  to  Havana,  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  troops, 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  for  the  siege  of  Pensacola,  then  the 
principal  post  of  the  British  in  West  Florida ;  but,  on  his  return, 
his  transports  were  dispersid  and  lost  in  a  storm.  Galvez  returned 
to  Havana,  procured  another  reinforcement,  and  in  March,  1781, 
laid  siege  to  Pensacola.  The  siege  was  maintained  with  great 
rigor  on  both  sides  for  a  month,  when  the  fortifications  were 
pierced,  by  the  explosion  of  a  magazine.  The  garrison  ofiered  a 
capitulation,  and  Pensacola,  and  with  it  all  west  Florida,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  was  surrendered  to  Spain. 

The  war  did  not  immediately  affect  the  people  of  Upper  Louisi- 
ana. The  conquest  of  Illinois  by  Clark,  in  1778,  removed  from 
their  neighborhood  all  the  British  posts  in  the  Illinois.  There  was 
no  British  force  nearer  than  Detroit,  and  the  garrison  there,  and 
their  Indian  allies,  were  so  fully  occupied  with  the  war  along  the 
American  border,  that  danger  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
quarter.  The  British  commandant  at  Mackinaw,  however,  was 
meditating  the  reduction  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  after  the  reverses 
the  British  arms  had  sustained  in  Florida,  determined  to  lead  an 
expedition  on  his  own  responsibility  against  St.  Louis.  Accord- 
ingly, he  collected  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  and 
fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and  with  these  he  set  out  early  in  the 
spring  of  1780,  with  a  view  of  surprising  that  place. 

Rumors  of  the  intention  of  the  British  to  attack  Louisiana  had 
been  current  among  the  Indians  of  Hiinois.  This  intelligence  was 
21 
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conveyed  to  QeneTal  Clark  wbile  at  Easkaskia,  in  the  spring  of 
1779.  Clark  immediatelj  infonDed  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lonis^ 
and  through  them  the  garemor^  Leybai  of  their  danger^  and  prof- 
fered his  aid  in  case  of  an  attack.  His  offer  was  rqected,  for  the 
.reason  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 

The  territory  on  which  St.  Lonis  stood,  as  likewise  that  on  which 
several  other  towns  had  been  located,  and  the  snrronnding  eonntiyy 
were  claimed  by  the  Illinois  Indians^  but  they  had  acquiesced  in 
the  intrusion  of  the  whites^  and  had  never  molested  them.  But 
when  the  rumor  of  an  attack  upon  the  town  began  to  si»read  abroad, 
the  people  became  alarmed  for  their  safety. 

The  town  was  almost  destitute  of  works  of  defense,  but  the  in- 
habitants, amounting  to  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  men,*  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  inclose  it  with  a  species  of  wall,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  small  trees  planted  in  the  ground,  the  interstices  being 
filled  up  with  earth.    The  wall  was  some  five  or  six  feet  high.    It 
started  from  the  Half  Moon,  a  kind  of  fort  in  that  form,  situated 
on  the  river,  the  present  Floating  Dock,  and  ran  from  thence  a 
little  above  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  semicircle,  until  it  reached 
the  Mississippi,  somewhat  above  the  br^ge,  now  on  Second  street. 
Three  gates  were  formed  in  it;  one  near  the  bridge,  and  two  otheis 
on  the  hill,  at  the  points  where  the  roads  from  the  north-western 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  common  fields  came  in.    At  each 
of  these  gates  was  placed  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance,  kept  con- 
tinually charged,  and  in  good  order.  Having  completed  this  work, 
and  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians,  it  was  supposed  that  the  attack 
had  been  abandoned.    Winter  passed  away,  and  spring  came ;  still 
nothing  was  heard  of  the  Indians.    The  inhabitants  were  led  to 
believe  that  their  apprehensions  were  groundless,  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  commandant,  Leyba,  who  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  dissipate  their  anxiety,  assuring  them  that  there  was  no 
danger,  and  that  the  rumor  of  the  proposed  attack  was  fidse.    The 
month  of  May  came,  the  labors  of  planting  were  over,  and  the 
peaceful  and  happy  villagers  gave  themselves  up  to  such  pursuits 
and  pleasures  as  suited  their  taste. 

A  few  days  before  the  attack,  an  old  man  named  Quenelle,  being 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  saw  another  Frenchman,  by  the 
name  of  Bucharme,  who  had  formerly  absconded  from  St  Loai% 
who  told  him  of  the  projected  attack.  The  governor  called  him 
*^an  old  dotard,"  and  ordered  him  to  prison. 


*  The  whole  popaUtioii  wai  probftbljr  nine  hundred,  or  one  thomsuid. 
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In  the  meantime,  numerous  bands  of  the  Indians  living  on  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi — the  Ojibwas,  Menomonies,  Winneba] 
goes,  Sioux,  Sacs,  Ac,  together  with  a  large  number  of  Canadians, 
amounting  in  all  to  upward  of  fourteen  hundred,  had  assembled 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little  above  St.  Louis, 
awaiting  the  26th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  the  attack.  The  25th 
of  May  was  the  feast  of  Cofy>us  Ckrisii^  a  day  highly  venerated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  Catholics*  Had  the  assault  taken 
place  then,  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  them ;  for,  after  divine  ser- 
vice, all,  men,  women,  and  children,  had  flocked  to  the  prairie  to 
gather  strawberries,  which  were  that  s^on  very  abundant  and 
fine.  The  town,  being  left  perfectly  utiguarded,  could  have  been 
taken  willi  ease,  and  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  who  were  roam-  ' 
ing  about  in  search  of  fruit,  could  have  been  massacred  without 
resistance.  Fortunately,  however,  a  few  only  of  the  enemy  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  ambushed  themselves  in  the.  prairie.  The 
villagers  fVequently  came  so  near  them,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  the  Indians,  from  their  places  of  concealment,  could  have 
reached  them  with  their  hands.  But  they  knew  not  how  many  of 
the  whites  were  still  remaining  in  the  town,  and  in  the  absence  of 
their  coadjutors  feared  to  attack,  lest  their  preconcerted  plan  might 
be  defeated. 

On  the  26th,  the  body  of  the  Indians  crossed,  and  marched 
directly  toward  the  fields,  expecting  to  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
villagers  there;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed,  a  few  only 
having  gone  out  to  view  their  crops.  These  perceived  the  approach 
of  the  savage  foe,  and  immediately  commenced  a  retreat  toward 
the  town,  the  most  of  them  taking  the  road  that  led  to  the  upper 
gate,  nearly  through  the  mass  of  Indians,  and  followed  by  a  shower 
of  bullets.  The  firing  alarmed  those  who  were  in  town,  and  the 
ciy,  "  To  arms !  to  arms !"  was  heard  in  every  direction.  They 
rushed  toward  the  works,  and  threw  open  the  gates  to  their  brethren. 
The  Indians  advanced  slowly,  but  steadily,  toward  the  town,  and 
the  inhabitants,  though  almost  deprived  of  hope,  by  the  vast  supe- 
riority in  numbers  of  the  assailants,  determined  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last 

In  expectation  of  an  attack,  Silvio  Francisco  Cartabona,  a  gov- 
ernmental ofiScer,  had  gone  to  Ste.  Gtenevieve  for  a  company  of 
militia,  to  aid  in  defending  the  town,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  had, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  returned  with  sixty  men,  who  were 
quartered  on  the  citizens.  Ajs  soon  as  the  attack  commenced^ 
however,  neither  Cartabona  nor  his  men  could  be  seen.    Either 
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through  fear  or  treachery,  the  greater  part  concealed  themselves  in 
a  garret,  and  there  remained  until  the  Indians  had  retired.  The 
assailed,  being  deprived  of  a  considerable  force  by  this  shameful 
defection,  were  still  resolute  and  determined.  About  fifteen  men 
were  posted  at  each  gate;  the  rest  were  scattered  along  the  line  of 
defense,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

When  within  proper  distance,  the  Indians  began  an  irregular 
fire,  which  was  answered  with  showers  of  grape-shot  from  the  artil- 
lery. The  firing  for  a  while  was  warm,  but  the  Indians,  perceiving 
that  all  their  efforts  would  be  ineffectual,  on  account  of  .the 
intrenchments,  and  deterred  by  the  cannon,  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  from  making  a  nearer  approach,  suffered  their  zeal 
to  abate,  and  deliberately  retired.  At  this  stage  of  affairs  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor made  his  appearance.  The  first  intimation  that  he 
received  of  what  was  going  on,  was  by  the  discharge  of  artillery, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  immediately  ordered  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  posted  in  front  of  the  government- 
house,  to  be  spiked  and  filled  with  sand,  and  went,  or  rather  was 
rolled  in  a  wkeeWarroWy  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  a  very  peremp- 
tory tone,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  cease  firing,  and  return 
to  their  houses.  Those  posted  at  the  lower  gate  did  not  hear  the 
order,  and  consequently  kept  their  stations.  The  commandant 
perceived  this,  and  ordered  a  cannon  to  be  fired  at  them.  They 
had  barely  time  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  when  the 
volley  passed  over  them,  and  struck  the  wall,  tearing  a  great  part 
of  it  down.  These  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  after  the  first  rumor  of  an  attack,  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
very  unfavorable  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 

It  was  freely  said,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the  attack,  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  British,  and  that  he  had  been  bribed  into  a 
dei'eliction  of  duty,  which,  had  not  Providence  averted,  would  have 
doomed  them  to  destruction.  Under  the  pretext  of  proving  to 
them  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack,  he  had,  a  few  days 
before  it  occurred,  sold  to  the  traders  all  the  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  govemnient;  and  they  would  have  been  left  perfectly  desti- 
tute and  defenseless,  had  they  not  found,  in  a  private  house,  eight 
barrels  of  powder,  belonging  to  a  trader,  which  they  seized  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  upon  the  first  alarm.  These  circnmstances  gave 
birth  to  a  strong  aversion  to  the  commandant,  which  evinces  itself, 
even  at  this  day,  in  execrations  of  his  character,  whenever  his  name 
is  mentioned  to  those  who  have  known  him.  Representations  of 
his  conduct,  together  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  attack,  were 
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sent  to  Kew  Orleans  by  a  special  messenger,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  governor-general  re-appointed  Erancisco  Crazat  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Indians  had  retired  from 
the  neighborhood,  the  inhabitants  proceeded  to  gather  and  bury 
the  dead  that  lay  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  prairie.  Seven  were 
at  first  found  and  buried  in  one  grave.  Ten  or  twelve  others,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  were  discovered  in  the  long  grass  that 
bordered  the  marshes.  The  acts  of  the  Indians  were  accompanied 
by  their  characteristic  ferocity.  Some  of  their  victims  were  horribly 
mangled.  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  the  whites  who 
accompanied  the  Indians  did  not  take  part  in  the  butcheries  that 
were  committed.  A  young  man  named  Calve  was  found  dead,  his 
skull  split  open,  and  a  tomahawk,  on  the  blade  of  which  was  writ- 
ten the  word  "  Calve,**  sticking  in  his  brain.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  his  uncle.  Had  those  who  discovered 
the  Indians  in  the  prairie  fled  to  the  lower  gate,  they  would  have 
escaped,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  took  the  road  that  led  to  the 
upper  gate,  through  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  were  thus 
exposed  to  the  whole  of  their  fire.  About  twenty  persons,  it  is 
computed,  met  their  death  in  endeavoring  to  get  within  the 
entrenchments.  None  of  those  within  them  were  injured,  and 
none  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  at  least,  none  of  them  were  found. 
Their  object  was  not  to  plunder,  for  they  did  not  attempt,  in  their 
retreat,  to  take  with  them  any  of  the  cattle  or  horses  that  were  in 
the  prairie,  and  which  they  might  have  taken ;  nor  did  they  attack 
any  of  the  neighboring  towns,  where  the  danger  would  have  been 
less,  and  the  prospect  of  success  greater.  The  only  object  they  had 
in  view,  was  the  destruction  of  St.  Louis ;  and  this  would  seem  to 
favor  the  idea  that  they  were  instigated  by  the  English,  and  gives 
good  ground,  when  connected  with  other  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  Leyba  was  their  aider  and  abettor. 

Thus  ended  an  attack,  which,  property  conducted,  might  have 
been  destructive  to  the  infant  town,  and  which,  from  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  danger  incurred,  was  calculated  to  impress 
itself  deeply  on  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  It  forms  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  place ;  and  the  year  in  which  it  occurred 
has  ever  since  been  designated  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of 
ike  blow — ^^L*annee  du  Coup/* 

Leyba,  aware  that  representations  of  his  course  had  been  specially 
forwarded  to  the  governor-general  at  New  Orleans,  and  fearful  of 
the  consequences,  and  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  load  of  scorn 
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and  contempt  which  the  inhabitante  heaped  upon  him^  died-  a  short 
time  after  the  attack,  suspected  by  many  of  haying  hastened  his 
end  by  poison. 

Upon  his  death,  Cartabona  performed  the  functions  of  govem- 
ment  until  the  following  year,  when  Cruzat  returned  to  St  Louis^ 
and  assumed  the  command  as  lieutenant-governor  a  second-  time. 

After  the  events  narrated  above,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  find- 
ing that  their  garrison  were  unworthy  of  trust,  without  ammuni- 
tion, and  without  means  of  defense  against  a  regularly  organized 
attack,  deputed  Mr.  A.  Chouteau  to  proceed  to  IfTew  Orleans  for 
assistance.  A  wooden  fort  was  built  on  the  most  elevated  spot 
within  the  city,  upon  which  were  mounted  several  heavy  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  still  later  there  were  added  four  stone  turrets,  from 
which  cross-fires  could  be  kept  up.  This  might  have  answered  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  but  only  against  the  Indians.  No  traces 
of  this  fortification  are  now  to  be  seen — ^the  veiy  site  of  which  has 
yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the  city. 

The  fortifications  consisted  of  a  square  building  called  the  bastionj 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hill,  nearly  opposite  the 
Half  Moon ;  of  a  circular  fort^  directly  south  of  the  bastion,  and 
situated  on  what  is  now  called  Olive  street;  of  another  circular 
building,  which  served  both  for  a  fort  and  prison,  south  of  that 
last  mentioned,  and  situated  on  Walnut  street ;  of  a  circular  fort, 
in  a  line  with,  and  south  of  the  others,  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hill,  near  what  is  called  Mill  creek ;  and  finally,  of  another 
circular  fort,  east  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  above  the  bridge,  near 
the  river.  All  of  these  fortifications  were  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion and  artillery,  and  soldiers  were  kept  constantly  on  guard  in 
them.  The  forts,  besides,  were  connected  together  by  a  strong 
wall,  made  of  cedar  posts,  planted  upright  in  the  ground,  fitted 
closely  together,  and  with  loop-holes  for  small  arms  between  every 
two.  These  precautionary  defenses  had  been  dictated  by  the 
danger  which  had  been  incurred,  and  which  was  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  all,  and  probably  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any  further 
assaults  upon  the  place.  The  inhabitants  were  never  afterward 
molested.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1780,  La  Balme,  a  native  of  France,  made  an 
attempt  to  carry  an  expedition  fromKaskaskia  against  Detroit  'W'ith 
twenty  or  thirty  men,  he  marched  from  Easkaskia  to  Post  Vincen- 


*  Western  Joiinia\ 
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lies,  where  lie  was  joined  by  a  email  reinforcement.  He  then 
moved  up  the  Wabash,  and  reached  the  British  trading  post  Ke-ki- 
ong-a,  at  the  head  of  the  Manmee^  After  plundering  the  traders, 
and  some  of  the  Indians,  he  marched  from  the  post,  and  encamped 
near  the  river  Aboite.  A  party  of  the  Miami  Indians  attacked  the 
encampment  in  the  night  La  Balme  and  several  of  his  follbivers 
were  slain,  and  the  expedition  was  defeated.* 

With  the  year  1780,  commences  the  history  of  th^se  troubles 
relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,'  which,  for  so  long  a 
time,  produced  the  deepest  discontent  in  the  West  Spain  had 
taken  the  American  part  so  &r  as  to  go  to  war  with  Britain,  but 
no  treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  between  Congress  and  the  powers 
at  Madrid.  Mr.  Jay,  however,  had  been  appointed  Minister  from 
the  United  States,  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  where  he  soon  learned  the  grasping  plans 
of  the  Southern  Bourbons.  These  plans,  indeed,  were  in  no  degree 
concealed,  the  French  Minister  being  instructed  to  inform  Con- 
gress,— 

'^  That  his  most  Christian  Majesty  (of  France,)  being  informed 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  treat  of  an 
alliance  between  the  United  States  and  his  Catholic  Majesty,  (of 
Spain,)  has  signified  ta  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  that  he  wishes  most  earnestly  for  such  an  idliance ;  and  in 
order  to  make  the  way  more  easy^  has  commanded  him  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress,  certain,  articles^  which  his  Catholic  Majesty 
deems  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  crown,  and  on 
which  it  is  Mghly  necessary  that  the  United  States  explain  them- 
selves with  precmon^  and  with  such  moderation  as  may  consist  with 
their  essential  rights. 

^*  That  the  articles  are : 

"A  precise  and  invariable  western  boundary  to  the  United 
States ; 

^*  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi ; 

*^The  possession  of  the  Floridas;  and,    . 

"The  land  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

"  That  on  the  first  article,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid, 
that  the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  fiEU*ther  than 
settlements  were  permitted  by  the  Royal  Proclamation,  bearing 
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date  the  7th  day  of  October,  1763,  (that  is  to  say,  not  west  of  the 
Alleghenies.) 

^^  On  the  second,  that  the  United  Btates  da  not  consider  them- 
selves as  having  any  right  to  navigate  the  river  Mississippi,  no 
territory  belonging  to  them  being  situated  thereon. 

"  On  the  third,  that  it  is  probable  the  king  of  Spain  will  conquer 
the  Floridas,  during  the  course  of  the  present  war;  and  in  such  an 
event,  every  cause  of  dispute  relative  thereto,  between  Spain  and 
these  United  States,  ought  to  be  removed. 

^^On  the  fourth,  that  the  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  whereon  the  settlements  were  prohibited  by  the  afore- 
said proclamation,  are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  proper  objects  against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish 
crown.  That  such  conquest  may  probably  be  made  during  the 
present  war.  That,  therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  restrain  the 
southern  States  from  making  any  settlements  or  conquests  in  these 
territories.  That  the  Council  of  Madrid  consider  the  United 
States  as  having  no  claim  to  those  territories,  either  as  not  having 
had  possession  of  them  before  the  present  war,  or  not  having  any 
foundation  for  a  claim  in  the  right  of  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  dominion  they  have  abjured."* 

These  extraordinary  claims  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  in  no 
respect  admitted  during  this  year,  either  by  Mr.  Jay  or  Congress, 
and  in  October  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the   United 
States,  as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was  drawn  up,  probably  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  sent  to  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid*!    Meantime,  as 
Virginia  considered  the  use  of  the  Great  Western  river  very  neces- 
sary to  her  children.  Governor  Jefferson  had  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  Mississippi,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  by  General  G.  R* 
Clark,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Falls;  and  was  named  by  him 
after  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    This  fort, 
for  some  purposes,  may  have  been  well  placed,  but  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  erect  it,  without  notice,  in  the  country  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  who  had  thus  far  been  true  friends  to  the  American  cause. 
They  regarded  this  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  their  lands  as  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  conquest,  and  as  such  resented  it ;  while 


*  See  Pitkin's  mstory  of  the  ITnited  States,  ii.  p.  92. 
f  Pitkin,  ii.  612,  91.    Life  of  John  Jay,  i.  108»  &o. 
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the  settlers  of  Kentucky  looked  upon  the  measure  with  but  little 
&vor,  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  available  force  in  their  stations, 
which  were  still  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Shawanese 
and  Wyandots. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  stations,  meanwhile,  were  increasing 
with  wonderful  rapidity  under  the  inducements  presented  by  the 
land  laws.  Emigrants  crowded  over  the  mountains  as  soon  as 
spring  opened.  Three  hundred  large  family  boats  arrived  early  in 
the  year  at  the  Ealls ;  and  on  Beargrass  creek  was  a  population 
containing  six  hundred  serviceable  men.*  Nor  did  the  swarming 
stop  with  the  old  settlements ;  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  the 
hunter  Maulding,  and  his  four  sons,  built  their  outpost  upon  the 
Red  river,  which  empties  into  the  Cumberland ;  while,  sometime 
in  the  spring  of  this  same  year,  Dr.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Hender- 
son, the  first  visitor  and  first  colonist  of  Kentucky,  tried  to  run  the 
line  which  should  divide  Virginia  from  Carolina,  (or,  as  things  are 
now  named,  Kentucky  from  Tennessee,)  westward  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi;  an  attempt  in  which  they  failed.f  Nor  was  it  to 
western  lands  and  territorial  boundaries  alone  that  Virginia  direc- 
ted her  attention  at  this  time ;  in  May  her  Legislature  resolved, 
that, 

"Whereas,  It  is  represented  to  this  General  Assembly  that  there 
are  certain  lands  within  the  county  of  Kentucky,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  British  subjects,  not  yet  sold  under  the  law  of  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  which  might  at  a  future  day  be  a  valuable  fund  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  youth,  and  it  being  the  interest  of  this 
Commonwealth  always  to  promote  and  encourage  every  design  which  may 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  mindy  and  the  diffusion  of  useftd  knowledge 
even  among  its  remote  ciUzenSj  whose  situation^  in  a  barbarous  neighbor- 
hood  and  a  savage  intercourse^  might  otherwise  render  unfriendly  to 
science:  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  eight  thousand  acres  of  land, 
within  the  said  county  of  Kentucky,  late  the  property  of  those  Bri- 
tish subjects,  (Robert  M'Kenzie,  Henry  Collins,  and  Alexander 
M'Kee,)  should  be  vested  in  trustees,  *  as  a  free  donation  from  this 
commonwealth,  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning,  to  be  erected  within  the  said  county,  as  soon  as  its  cir- 
camstances  and  the  state  of  its  funds  will  permit.' '' 

Thus  was  early  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  western  seminary 
of  literature,  just  five  years  after  the  forts  of  Boonesborough  and 


•  Butler,  second  edition,  99. 

f  Marshal,  i.  118.    Holme's  Annals,  ii.  804,  note  8d. 
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Ebrrodsburg  rose  amidst  the  woods.     Thus  was  the  fonndation  laid 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Transylvania  University-at  Lexington. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  force  of  six  hundred  Canadians  and 
Indians,  with  six  pieces  of  cannon,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Byrd,  of  the  British  army,  invaded  Kentucky,  by  the  way  of  the 
Miami  and  the  Licking.  Their  first  point  of  attstck  was  Buddel's 
station,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Licking,  below  the  mouth  of 
Slnkston  fork.  Singularly  enough,  their  approach  was  not  dis- 
covered before  they  appeared  before  the  station,  although  they  had 
been  twelve  days  occupied  in  cutting  a  road  through  the  country, 
from  the  Ohio.  Col.  Byrd  immediately  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  station.  Resistance  was  useless,  and  Rtiddel  consented  to 
yield  the  post  on  condition  that  the  prisoners  should  bo  protected 
by  the  British  from  the  Indians.  Byrd  promised  his  protection, 
and  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  Immediately  the  Indians  rushed 
in,  seized  the  inhabitants,  and  divided  them  among  themselves. 
Rtiddel  remonstrated,  but  Byrd  confessed  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing, that  he  had  no  control  over  the  savages,  but  that  he  himself 
was  at  theiB  mercy.  The  Indians  next  proposed  to  attack  Martin's 
station,  five  miles  further,  but  Byrd  refiised  to  assist  them  unless 
the  chiefs  would  pledge  themselves  that  all  the  prisoners  taken 
should  be  surrendered  to  him.  They  consented ;  the  army  marched 
to  Martin's  station ;  it  was  surrendered  without  a  contest ;  the  pri- 
soners were  relinquished,  and  the  Indians  divided  the  spoils  among 
themselves. 

The  Indians  next  insisted  on  attacking  Lexington  and  Bryant's 
station.  Byrd  refused  to  march  further,  and  insisted  that  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  procure  provisions,  or  to  transport  the  cannon 
by  land,  and  thus  with  dilficulty  dissuaded  them  from  the  enter- 
prise. His  conduct,  however,  shows  that  motives  of  humanity 
influenced  him  more  than  a  doubt  of  success;  since  with  the  force  at 
his  command  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  reduced  all  the 
stockades,  and  to  have  broken  up  all  the  settlements  of  Kentucky. 

As  soon  as  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  expedition,  the  army 
retreated  to  the  forks  of  the  Licking.  There  the  Indians  separated, 
and  set  out  for  their  villages,  taking  with  them  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  at  Ruddel's  station,  together  with  a  great  amount  of 
stock  and  other  booty  they  had  secured.  The  British  passed  down 
the  Licking,  and  up  the  Miami,  as  far  as  they  could  proceed  m 
their  boats,  where  they  concealed  their  artillery,  and  returned  to 
Detroit 
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General  Clark  was  at  this  juncture  absent  from  the  falls,  engaged 
in  the  building  of  Fort  Jefferson.     The  State  of  Virginia  was 
anxious  to  extend  her  jurisdiction  to  the  Mississippi,  and  Clark 
was  directed  to  take  military  possession  of  the  western  limit  of  that 
territory  of  Kentucky.    Accordingly,  he  descended  the  Ohio,  and 
built  a  fort  a  short  distance  below  its  mouth,  which  he  named  Fort^  —  - 
Jefferson.    After  its  completion  it  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Captain  George,  with  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men.    It  was 
located  within  the  territory  of  the  Chickasaws,  and  they  immedi- 
ately remonstrated,  through  a  Scotch  half-breed  chief,   Colbert, 
against  its  erection.     Their  remonstrance  was  disregarded,  and 
they  prepared  to  drive  the  whites  from  their  lands.    Accordingly, 
they  attacked  the  fort  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  when  the  garrison 
was  reduced  to  thirty  men.    The  siege  was  pressed  with  great     , 
vigor  for  six  days,  when  Clark  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  and    ; 
compelled  the  Indians  to  retire.    The  fort  was  dismantled,  and   • 
abandoned  in  the  next  year,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  ' 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  the  hostilities  of  the  Chickasaws 
ceased. 

When  Clark  returned  from  the  building  of  Fort  Jefferson,  he 
received  at  the  falls  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  recom- 
mending an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  trading  post  at  Loramie's  store.  The  invasion  of  Byrd  fiir- 
nished  an  additional  motive  for  an  expedition  to  chastise  the 
Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  time,  to  allow  no  inroad  of  the  Indians  to  pass  without  retalia- 
tion. Clark  immediately  proceeded  to  Harrodsburg,  to  enlist 
volunteers  to  invade  the  Indian  country,  but  the  people  were  so 
engaged  with  the  land  entries,  then  recently  opened,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  interest  them  in  the  expedition.  In  accordance  with 
Clark's  request.  May,  the  surveyor,  closed  the  land-office ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  regiment  of  troops  was  immediately  raised.  With 
these,  and  with  a  mounted  regiment  from  the  falls,  Clark  proceeded 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  marched 
up  the  Miami  valley  to  Piqua,  on  Mad  river.  The  town  was  taken 
by  surprise,  but  the  Indians  made  a  desperate  defense.  They 
were,  however,  routed,  and  compelled  to  fly ;  their  town  and  their 
growing  corn  were  destroyed.  Seventeen  of  the  whites  and  seven- 
teen of  the  Indians,  it  is  said,  were  killed.  The  town  was  never 
rebuilt;  the  Indians  passed  over  and  built  another  town  on  the 
Great  Miami,  to  which  they  also  gave  the  name  of  Piqua. 

Detachments  of  the  army  were  senf  out^  who  destroyed  the  com 
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and  borne'd  all  the  other  villages  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Miami. 

Thomas  Vickroy,  who  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  George 
Woods,  surveyed  the  site  of  Pittsburgh,  was  in  Clark's  army  oa 
this  expedition.  His  account  of  it  is  interesting,  as  it  fixes  the 
date  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati : 

"  In  April,  1780, 1  went  to  Kentucky,  in  company  with  eleven 
flat  boats  with  movers.  We  landed,  on  the  4th  of  May,  at  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass  creek,  above  the  falls  of  Ohio.  I  took  my 
compass  and  chain  along,  to  make  a  fortune  by  surveying,  but 
when  we  got  there,  the  Indians  would  not  let  us  survey.  In  the 
same  summer.  Col.  Byrd  came  from  Detroit,  with  a  few  British 
soldiers,  and  some  light  artillery,  with  Simon  Girty,  and  a  great 
many  Indians,  and  took  the  two  forts  on  Licking.  Immediately 
afterward,  General  Clark  raised  an  army  of  about  a  thousand  men, 
and  marched  with  one  party  of  them  against  the  Indian  towns. 
When  wo  came  to  the  mouth  df  the  Licking,  we  fell  in-  with  Col. 
Todd  and  his  party.  On  the  first  day  of  August,  1780,  we  crossed 
the  Ohio  river,  and  built, the  two  block  houses  where  Cincinnati 
now  stands.  I  was  at  the  building  of  the  block  houses.  Then,  as 
Gen.  Clark  had  appointed  me  commissary  of  the  campaign,  he 
gave  the  military  stores  into  my  hands ;  and  gave  me  orders  to 
maintain  that  post  for  fourteen  days.  He  left  with  me  Captain 
Johnston,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty  men,  who  were  sick  and  lame. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  the  army  returned  with  sixteen  scalps,  hav- 
ing lost  fifteen  men  killed.  They  reported  the  death  of  Rogers, 
Clark's  cousin,  who  fought  that  day  with  the  Indians." 

The  expedition  of  Clark  so  effectually  chastised  the  Indians  on 
the  Miami,  that  Kentucky  was  for  a  time  relieved  from  the  attack 
of  any  body  of  Indians  large  enough  to  excite  serious  alarm. 
During  that  period  of  comparative  quiet,  those  measures  which  led 
to  the  cession  of  the  western  lands  to  the  United  States  began  to 
assume  a  definite  form.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  when  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  under  discussion  in  Congress,  the 
objections  of  New  Jersey  to  the  proposed  plan  of  union  were 
brought  forward,  and  among  them  was  this : 

"  It  was  ever  the  confident  expectation  of  this  State,  that  the 
benefits  derived  from  a  successful  contest  were  to  be  general  and 
proportionate;  and  that  the  property  of  the  common  enemy,  falling 
in  consequence  of  a  prosperous  issue  of  the  war,  would  belong  to 
the  United  States,  and  be  appropriated  to  their  use.    We  are  there- 
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fore  greatly  disappointed  in  finding  no  provision  made  in  the  con- 
federation for  empowering  the  Congress  to  dispose  of  such  property, 
but  especially  the  vacant  and  impatented  lands,  commonly  called 
the  crown  lands,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  for 
such  other  public  and  general  purposes.  The  jurisdiction  ought  in 
every  instance  to  belong  to  the  respective  states,  within  the  charter 
or  determined  limits  of  which  such  lands  may  be  seated ;  but  reason 
and  justice  must  decide,  that  the  property  which  existed  in  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  present  revolution,  ought 
now  to  belong  to  the  Congress,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  fought  and  bled  for  it  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  abilities;  and  therefore  the  reward  ought  not  to 
be  predilectionally  distributed.  Shall  such  States  as  are  shut  out 
by  situation  from  availing  themselves  of  the  least  advantage  from 
this  quarter,  be  left  to  sink  under  an  enormous  debt,  whilst  others 
are  enabled,  in  a  short  period,  to  replace  all  their  expenditures  from 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  whole  confederacy?  "  * 

Nor  was  New  Jersey  alone  in  her  views.  In  January,  1779,  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Delaware,  while  they  authorized  their 
delegates  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  also  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  and  one  of  them  was: 

"  That  this  State  consider  themselves  justly  entitled  to  a  right,  in 
common  with  the  members  of  the  TJnion,  to  that  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States,  the  property  of  which  was  not  vested  in,  or  granted  to, 
individuals  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  That  the 
same  hath  been,  or  may  be,  gained  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
or  the  native  Indians,  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  common  estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  bene- 
ficial to  the  United  States/' f 

But  this  protest,  however  positive,  was  not  enough  for  Maryland, 
the  representatives  of  which,  in  Congress,  presented  upon  the  21st 
of  May,  1779,  their  instructions  relative  to  confirming  the  articles 
of  confederation.  From  those  instructions  are  selected  the  follow- 
ing passages : 

'*  Virginia,  by  selling  on  the  most  moderate  terms  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  lands  in  question,  would  draw  into  her  treasury  vast 
sums  of  money;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  arising  from  such 
sales,  would  be  enabled  to  lessen  her  taxes.    Lands  comparatively 


*  See  Secret  Joamal,  i.  p.  877. 
f  See  Secret  Jotumftl,  i.  p.  429. 
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cheap,  and  taxes  comparatiyely  low,  with  the  lands  and  taxes  of  an 
a<^aeent  State,  would  qnicklj  drain  the  State  thus  disadvantageously 
circumstanced  of  its  most  useful  inhabitants ;  its  wealth  and  its 
consequence  in  the  scale  of  the  confederated  States  would  sink  of 
course.  A  claim  so  injurious  to  more  than  one-half,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  supported  bj  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  right  Tet  what  evidences  of  that  right  have  been 
produced?  What  arguments  alleged  in  support  either  of  the 
evidence  or  the  right?  None  that  we  have  heard  of  deserving  a 
serious  refutation. 

"  We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require,  that  a  country 
unsettled  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British 
crown,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the 
common  enemy  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States, 
should  be  considered  as  a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parceled 
out  by  Congress,  into  free,  convenient  and  independent  govern- 
ments, in  such  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  wisdom  of  that 
assembly  shall  hereafter  direct. 

"  Thus  convinced,  we  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by 
our  constituents,  were  we  to  authorize  you  to  ratify  on  their  behalf 
the  confederation,  unless  it  be  further  explained.  We  have  coolly 
and  dispassionately  considered  the  subject:  we  have  weighed 
probable  inconveniences  and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice  of  just 
and  essential  rights,  and  do  instruct  you  not  to  agree  to  the  con- 
federation, unless  an  article  or  articles  be  added  thereto  in  con- 
formity with  our  declaration.  Should  we  succeed  in  obtaining 
such  article  or  articles,  then  you  are  hereby  fuUy  empowered  to 
accede  to  the  confederation."  * 

These  difficulties  towrfrd  perfecting  the  Union  were  increased  by 
the  passage  of  the  laws  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1779,  for  disposing  of 
the  public  lands.  Apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  Congress, 
upon  the  80th  of  October,  in  that  year,  resolved  that  Virginia  be 
recommended  to  reconsider  her  Act  opening  a  land  office,  and 
that  she  and  all  other  States  claiming  wild  lands,  be  requested 
'  to  grant  no  warrants  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The 
troubles  which  thus  threatened  to  arise  from  the  claims  of  Virginia, 
KewTork,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  the  lands  which 
other  colonies  regarded  as  common  property,  caused  New  York,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  1780,  to  pass  an  act  which  gave  to  the  dele- 


*  See  Secret  Jounial,  i.  p.  465. 
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gates  of  that  State  power  to  cede  the  western  lands  claimed  by  her 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States.  This  law  was  laid  before 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  March^  1780^  but  no  step  seems  to  have 
been  taken  until  September  6th,  1780,  when  a  resolution  passed 
that  body  pressing  upon  the  States  claiming  western  lands  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  up  their  claims  in  favor  of  the  whole  country;  and 
to  aid  this  recommendation,  upon  the  10th  of  October,  was  passed 
the  following  resolution— which  formed  the  basis  of  all  after  action, 
and  was  the  first  of  those  legislative  measures  which  have  thus  far  , 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Michigan — 

''That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relin- 
quished to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to 
the  recommendation  of  Congress,  of  the  6th  day  of  September  last, 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
and  be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which 
shall  be  members  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  have  the  same  rights 
of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States ; 
Ibat  each  State  which  shall  be  so  formed  shall  contain  a  suitable 
extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances 
will  admit:  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  which  any 
particular  State  shall  have  incurred  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  or 
garrisons  within,  and  for  tiie  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  reimbursed. 

'^  That  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  such  times, 
and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  or  in  any  nine  or  more  of 
them." 

The  lands  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  were  first  claimed  and  pa- 
tented by  Dr.  John  Connolly  and  John  Campbell.*  In  the  spring 
of  1778,  Captain  Thomas  Bullitt  went  as  a  surveyor  from  Virginia, 
to  locate  and  survey  lands  in  Kentucky.  On  his  way  he  visited 
Chillicothe,  held  a  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese, 
and  obtained  from  them  permission  to  make  a  settlement  on  the 
Ohio.  Proceeding  down  the  river,  he  established  his  camp  at  the 
mouth  of  Beargrass  creek.    From  that  point  he  surveyed  the 
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country  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  twenty  miles,  to  a  river  he 
named  Salt  river,  from  the  circumstance  of  finding  on  it  a  salt  lick, 
that  still  bears  his  name,  and  made  preparations  to  establish  a  col- 
ony at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  His  death  ended  his  schemes  of  colo- 
nization, but  the  settlement  at  Beargrass  remained,  and  became  a 
prominent  point  for  emigration  during  the  period  of  the  Indian 
wars-  On  his  expedition  to  Illinois,  Clark  took  possession  of,  and 
fortified  Corn  island,  above  the  mouth  of  Beargrass,  and  on  his 
return,  that  point  was  made  his  head-quarters.  The  security  thus 
afforded  to  the  neighborhood  invited  emigration,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1780,  three  hundred  flat  boats,  with  emigrant  families,  arrived  at 
the  falls.  The  population  of  the  settlement  was  thus  increased  to 
six  hundred  inhabitants,  located  on  the  lands  claimed  by  Connolly, 
then  a  refugee  tory  in  Canada,  and  Campbell,  who  had  been  car- 
ried a  prisoner  thither  by  the  Indians. 

The  Beargrass  settlement  thus  became  an  important  point  in 
Kentucky,  and  accordingly,  in  May  of  that  year,  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  "  act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville, 
at  the  falls  of  Ohio."  By  that  act  the  property  of  John  Con- 
nolly, consisting  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  was  confiscated  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  to  be  sold  for 
its  benefit,  in  lots  of  a  half  acre  each.  All  sales  of  lots  were  to  be 
made  at  public  auction,  in  fee,  on  the  condition  that  the  purchasers 
should  erect  on  each  of  them  a  dwelling  house,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  If  that  condition  was  not  complied 
with,  they  might  be  sold  again  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.  The 
purchase  money,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia;  the  remainder  above  that 
amount  to  the  county  of  Jefferson.  And  the  purchasers  of  these 
lots  were  thenceforth  to  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  the  unincorporated  towns  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  plan  of  conquering  Detroit  was 
renewed  again.  In  1779,  that  conquest  might  have  been  effected 
by  Clark,  had  he  been  supported  by  any  spirit;  in  January,  1780, 
the  project  was  discussed  between  Washington  and  Brodhead,  and 
given  up  or  deferred,  as  too  great  for  the  means  of  the  Continental 
establishment;  in  the  following  October,  so  weak  was  that  establish- 
ment, that  Fort  Pitt  itself  was  threatened  by  the  savages  and  British, 
while  its  garrison,  destitute  of  bread,  although  there  was  an  abun- 
dance in  the  country,  were  half  disposed  to  mutiny.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Congress  being  powerless  for  action,  Virginia  pro- 
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posed  to  cany  out  the  original  plan  of  her  western  general,  and  ex- 
tend her  operations  to  the  lakes ;  we  find,  in  consequence,  that  an 
application  was  made  by  Jefferson  to  the  commander-in  chief  for 
aid,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  December,  an  order  was  given  by  him 
on  Brodhead  for  artillery,  tools,  stores,  and  men.*  How  far  the 
preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  carried,  and  why  they  were 
abandoned,  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  upon  the  25th 
of  April,  1781,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Clark,  warning  him 
that  Connolly,'  who  had  just  been  exchanged,  was  expected  to 
go  from  Canada  to  Venango,  (Franklin,  mouth  of  French  creek,) 
with  a  force  of  refugees,  and  thence  to  Fort  Pitt,  with  blank  com- 
missions for  some  hundreds  of  dissatisfied  men  believed  to  be  in 
that  vicinity.*  From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Detroit 
es^dition  was  not  abandoned  at  that  time. 

Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
1781.]  already  noticed,  upon  the  2d  of  January  of  this  year,  agreed 
to  yield  her  western  lands  to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions; among  which  were  these:.  1st.  Ko  person  holding  ground 
under  a  purchase  from  the  natives  to  him  or  his  grantors,  individu- 
ally, and  no  one  claiming  under  a  grant  or  charter  from  the  British 
crown,  inconsistent  with  the  charter  or  customs  of  Virginia,. was 
to  be  regarded  as  having  a  valid  title;  and  2d.  The  United  States 
were  to  guarantee  to  Virginia  all  the  territory  south  east  of  the 
Ohio  to  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  These 
conditions  Congress  would  not  accede  to,  and  the  Act  of  Cession 
on  the  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  failed,  nor  was  anything  further 
done  until  1783. 

Early  in  the  same  month  in  which  Virginia  made  her  first  Act 
of  Cession,  a  Spanish  captain,  with  sixty-five  men,  left  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  one  of  the  British  posts  of  the 
north-west.  Whether  this  attempt  originated  in  a  desire  to  revenge 
the  English  and  Indian  siege  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  previous  year,  or 
whether  it  was  a  mere  pretense  to  cover  the  claims  about  that  time 
aet  up  by  Spain  to  the  western  country,  in  opposition  to  the  colo- 
nies, which  she  claimed  to  be  aiding,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
aay.  But  these  facts — ^that  the  point  aimed  at,  St  Joseph's,  was 
far  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  crusade  was  afterward  looked  to 
by  the  court  of  Spain  as  giving  a  ground  of  territorial  right — make 


*  Sparks'  WMlungton,  ti.  433 ;  rii.  270,  848. 
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it  probable  that  the  enterprise  was  rather  a  legal  one  against  the 
Americans^  than  a  military  one  against  the  English;  and  tbi&  oon- 
clQsion  is  made  stronger  by  the  fact,  that  the  Spaniards,  having 
taken  the  utterly  unimportant  post  of  St  Joseph's,  and  having 
claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  by  right  of 
conquest,  turned  back  to  the  west  bank  oi  the  Mississippi  again, 
and  left  the  Long  Knives  to  prosecute  the  capture  of  Detroit,  as 
they  best  could. 

That,  the  State  of  Virginia  was  preparing  to  do.  Orders  were 
given  to  the  militia  of  Frederiek,  Berkely,  Harrison,  and  the  other 
western  counties,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness- to  join  General 
Clark  in  an  expedition  against  Detroit,  which  he  was  preparing  for 
the  summer  of  that  year. 

During  the  year  1781,  a  series  of  predatory  incursions  was  made 
over  the  Ohio,  along  the  whole  line  of  stations  from  Laurel  BSU  to 
Green  river,  marked  by  no  decisive  result,  but  characterized  by  the 
murderous  spirit  that  belongs  to  all  Lidian  wars.  One  of  these 
scouting  parties  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station  at 
Shelbyville.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to  defend  it,  attempted  to 
remove  to  Beargrass,  but  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  near 
Floyd's  fork,  and  defeated:  Colonel  Floyd  immediately  started 
with  a  company  to  their  reli^,  but  on  his  arrival  near  the  spot,  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  and  was  defeated  vrith  considerable  loss. 
Floyd  himself  would  have  been  taken  but  for  the  magnanimity  of 
Captain  Wells.  Wells  had  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Floyd, 
but  finding  him  on  foot  and  nearly  exhausted  in  the  flight,  die- 
mounted,  gave  him  his  horse,  and  ran  beside  him  until  they  were 
out  of  danger.* 

To  guard  against  these  incursions,  and  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of 
the  savages.  Colonel  Brodhead  arranged  an  expedition  against 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  It  consisted  of  about  five 
hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the  most  experienced  borderers 
of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  Wheeling;  from  thence  they  crossed  the  river  and 
marched  rapidly  towards  the  Indian  towns  with  a  view  of  surpri- 
sing them.  When  they  arrived  at  the  river  below  Salem,  Brodhead 
sent  a  message  to  Heckewelder,  then  a  missionary  at  that  place, 
asking  provisions  for  his  men,  and  a  visit  to  -  his  camp.    ERb 
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request  was  complied  with,  and  Heckewelder  repaired  to  Brod- 
head's  quarters.  Brodhead  informed  him  that  he  was  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Indian  towns;  and  desired  to  know  whether 
any  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  absent  in  that  direction.  He  was 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  then  declared  that  nothing  would 
give  him  gireater  pain  than  to  hear  that  any  of  them  were  molested 
by  his  troops,  since  these  Indians  had  conducted  themselves  during 
the  war  in  a  way' that  did  them  honor.  During  the  conference, 
however,  Brodhead  was  notified  that  a  portion  of  the  army  was 
preparing  to  destroy  the  Moravian  towns.  Brodhead  immediately 
took  me^ures  to  prevent  their  design. 

The  army  proceeded  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Coshocton,  where 
tfcey  took  an  Indian  prisoner,  and  wounded  two  others,  who  escaped 
and  alarmed  the  callages:  A  forced  march  was  made,  and  one  of 
the  villages  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  was  surprised,  and  its  in- 
hlibitants,  some  ten  or  twelve,  were  taken.  Meanwhile,  the  river 
rose  80  much  as  to  be  impassable;  and  thus  the  villages  across  the 
river  escaped  destruction.  Disappointed  in  their  purpose,  the  bor- 
derers then  bound  sixteen  of  their  prisoners  to  stakes,  dispatched 
tfaem  with  tomahawks,  and  scalped  them.  The  -next  morning  an 
Indian  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  asked  for 
the  Big  Captain.  Brodhead  presented  himself,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted.  "  I  want  peace,"  said  he.  "  Send  over  some  of  your 
chiefs,"  said  Brodhead.  "Maybe  you  kill?"  asked  the  Indian. 
He  was  answered,  "  They  shall  not  be  killed."  One  of  the  chiefs 
then  ventured  over,  and  presented  himself  to  Brodhead ;  when  a 
borderer,  named  Wetzel,  came  up  behind  him,  with  his  tomahawk 
concealed,  and  struck  him  a  fatal  blow  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
The  army  then  begati  its  retreat.  The  prisoners  were  given  in 
charge  of  the  militia,  who  murdered  and  scalped  all  of  them, 
except  a  few  women  and  children,  who  were  taken  to  Fort  Pitt, 
wLere  they  were  afterward  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  o^ 
white  prisoners.* 

It  is  not  certain  that  Brodhead  was  responsible  for  the  cruelty 
and  treachery  practiced  upon  the  Indians  during  this  campaign. 
It-  is  said,  indeed,  that  he  disapproved  of  and  regretted  them,  and 
if  BO,  cah  only  be  blamed  for  not  enforcing  a  stricter  discipline  in 
his  «rmy.  But  the  border  wirs  of  that  period  were  prosecuted  on 
both  sides  as  wars  of  extermination,  and  the  cruelties  of  Indian 
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warfare  that  had  been  suffered  by  the  white  settlers  had  aroused 
so  malignant  a  spirit  of  revenge  that  they  soon  became  as  remorse- 
less, and  often  more  brutal,  than  their  savage  enemies.  Their  ex- 
peditions against  the  Indians  were  mere  marauding  parties,  held 
together  only  by  the  common  thirst  for  revenge ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  any  discipline  calculated  to  restrain  that  feeling  could  not  have 
been  enforced.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Brodhead, 
that  his  name  is  associated  with  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  and  the 
murder  of  ambassadors,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vent, and  therefore  did  not  share,  the  guilt  of  those  excesses. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1781,  Gen.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark  wrote  to 
Col.  Archibald  Lochry,  the  county  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
county,  Pennsylvania,  desiring  him  to  raise  one  hundred  or  more 
volunteers,  and  one  company  of  cavalry,  to  join  his  expedition. 

Colonel  Lochry  consulted  Captain  Orr  upon  the  propriety  of 
such  an  enterprise,  and  the  possibility  of  compliance  with  his  re- 
quest. "I  believed,"  said  he,  "it  was  possible  for  such  a  force  to 
be  raised,  and  immediately  volunteered  to  be  one  of  tlie  party." 
Holding  a  captain's  commission  of  militia,  Orr  had  no  power  to 
order  them  from  home,  but  by  his  own  exertions,  and  mostly  at  his 
own  expense,  raised  a  company  of  volunteer  riflemen.  Captains 
Stokely  and  Shannon  commanded  each  a  company  of  rangers,  and 
Captain  Campbell  a  company  of  horse.  The  party  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  twenty-five  men.  Col.  Lochiy 
was  the  only  field  officer  in  command. 

The  force  was  rendezvoused  at  Carnahan's  block  house,  eleven 
miles  west  of  Hannastown,  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  on  the  next 
day  set  out  for  Fort  Henry,  (Wheeling,)  by  way  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  join  the  army  under  Clark. 
Arriving  there,  Clark  had  gone  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  leav- 
ing for  them  some  provisions  and  a  traveling  boat,  with  directions 
to  follow  him  thither.  After  preparing  some  temporary  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  the  men  and  horses,  which  occupied  ten  days, 
they  proceeded  to  join  Clark.  Arriving,  they  found  he  had  gone 
down  the  river  the  day  before,  leaving  a  Major  Craycroft,  with  a 
few  men  and  a  boat  for  the  transportation  of  the  horses,  but  with- 
out either  provisions  or  ammunition,  of  which  they  had  an  inade- 
quate supply.  Clark  had,  however,  promised  to  await  their  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  but  on  their  reaching  that  point 
they  found  that  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  desertion 
among  his  men,  to  proceed  down  the  river,  leaving  only  a  letter 
affixed  to  a  pole,  directing  them  to  follow.    Their  provisions  and 
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forage  were  nearly  exhausted ;  there  was  no  source  of  supply  but 
the  stores  conveyed  by  Clark;  the  river  was  low,  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  channel,  and  could  not  therefore  hope  to  over- 
take him. '  Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances,  Col.  Lochry 
dispatched  Captain  Shannon  with  four  men,  in  a  small  boat,  with 
the  hope  of  overtaking  the  main  army,  and  of  securing  supplies, 
leaving  his  company  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Isaac  Ander- 
son ;  but  before  they  had  proceeded  far  they  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Indians,  and  with  them  was  taken  a  letter  to  Clark,  detail- 
ing the  situation  of  Lochry's  party.  About  the  same  time  Lochry 
arrested  a  party  of  nineteen  deserters  from  Clark's  army,  whom  he 
afterward  released,  and  they  immediately  joined  the  Indians. 

The  savages  had  been  indeed  apprised  of  the  expedition,  but 
had  previously  supposed  that  Clark  and  Lochry  were  proceeding 
together,  and  through  fear  of  the  cannon  which  Clark  carried,  re- 
fused to  make  an  attack.  Apprised  now  by  the  capture  of  Shan- 
non and  his  men,  and  by  the  reports  of  the  deserters,  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Lochry 's  party,  they  collected  in  force  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Miami,  with  the  determination  to  destroy  them. 

They  placed  their  prisoners  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  river,  near,  it  is  said,  the  head  of  Lochry's  island, 
and  promised  to  spare  their  lives  on  condition  they  would  hail 
their  companions  as  they  passed,  and  induce  them  to  surrender. 

They,  however,  wearied  with  their  slow  progress,  and  in  despair 
of  reaching  Clark's  army,  landed  on  the  25th  of  August,  about 
ten  o'clock,  at  a  very  attractive  spot  on  the  same  shore,  at  an  inlet 
which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  Lochry's  creek,*  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  point  where  the  Indians  were  waiting  them.  Here 
they  removed  their  horses  ashore,  and  turned  them  loose,  to  enable 
them  to  feed  sufficiently  to  keep  them  alive  until  they  could  be 
taken  to  the  falls,  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant. 
One  of  the  party  had  previously  killed  a  buffalo,  and  all,  except  a 
few  set  to  guard  the  horses,  were  engaged  around  the  fires  which 
they  had  kindled,  in  preparing  a  meal  from  it.  Suddenly  they 
were  assailed  by  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  from  an  overhanging  bluff, 
covered  with  large  trees,  on  which  the  Indians  immediately  ap- 
peared in  great  force.  The  men  thus  surprised  seized  their  arms, 
and  defended  themselves  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  and 

*  Lochry's  creek  empties  into'  the  Ohio  between  nine  and  ten  miles  below  the  mouth 
ef  the  Miami,  and  Lochry's  island,  near  the  head  of  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  to 
doeoj  their  friends,  is  three  miles  below  the  creek. 
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then  attempted  to  e^cape  by  means  of  their  hoata.  But  thej^  weoe 
unwieldy,  the  water  was  low,  and  the  force  too  much  weakened 
to  make  them  available,  and  the  whole  party,  unable  to  escape  ggr 
defend  themselves,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 

Immediately  the  Indians  fell  upon  and  massacred  Col.  Lochiy 
and  several  other  prisoners,  but  were  restrained  by  the  arrival  of 
the  chief  who  commanded  them,  the  celebrated  Brant,"^  who  after- 
ward apologized  for  the  massacre.  He  did  not  approve,  ^e  de- 
clared, of  such  conduct,  but  it  was  impossible  entirely  to  control 
his  Indians ;  that  the  murder  of  Lochry  and  his  men  was  peipetra- 
ted  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  the  Indian  prisoners  tfkken  by 
Brodhead's  army  on  the  Muskingum,  a  few  months  beifore.  At 
the  time  of  their  surrender,  Lochry's  party  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  and  six  men.  Of  these,  forty-two  were  killed,  and  sixty- 
four  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Indians  engaged  number^  three 
hundred  or  more,  and  consisted  of  various  tribes.  Among  the^e 
the  prisoners  and  plunder  were  divided,  in  proportion  to  the  n,w 
her  of  warriors  of  each  engaged. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  on  their  return  to  the  Delawfure  tow:jpi8. 
There  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  B^tish  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Caldwell,  and  accompanied  by  the  two  Qirtys  ^aoA 
M*Kee,  w]bo  professed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  falls  to  attack  Q:^* 
Clarke.  They  remained  there  two  days.  Brant,  with  the  greats 
part  of  the  Indians  who  had  captured  them,  returned  vrith  Cald- 
well toward  the  Ohio.  A  few  only  remained  tp  take  diarge  fit 
the  prisonei*s  and  spoils.  These  they  separated,  i^nd  took  to  th^ 
towns  to  which  they  had  been  assigned.  Th/ero  thisy  xemfdne^  >t^ 
captivity  until  the  next  year,  which  brought  the  revolution^py 
struggle  to  a  close.  After  the  preliminary  articles  were  6]gne4}  Q^ 
the  80th  of  November,  1782,  they  were  ransomed  by  the  JJiriti^h 
officers  in  commiand  of  the  northern  posts,  to  be  exdianged  fyf 
British  prisoners,  and  sent  tp  the  St.  Lawrence.  A  few  of  th^na 
had  previously  escaped,  a  few  deserted  from  Montrei^l,  and  the  re- 
mainder, in  the  spring  of  1788,  sailed  from  Quebec  to  New  Toiky 
and  returned  thence  home  by  way  of  Philadelphia,  having  b^^ 
absent  twenty-two  months.  More  than  one-half  of  the  nuipfeor 
who  left  PennsylvwiA  under  Cpl.  Lochry  never  r^t^med.t 


*  It  may  be  nncertain  whetber  Brant  was  the  leader  of  the  Indians  at  tbis  place. 
There  is  no  other  eTidenoe  that  he  was  in  the  west  at  that  time. 

f  This  statement  is  deriTed  from  a  MS.  of  Gen.  Orr,  of  Kittanninf ,  Fiitten  from  ^ 
recollection  of  his  father,  Captain  Orr,  who  was  in  the  pwty,  ^d  v  pQft9box9^^  ^  ^ 
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Eentueky  was,  previous  to  1781,  organized  as  a  county  of  Vir- 
^nia.  In  that  year  it  was  divided  into  three  counties— Jefferson, 
liineoln  and  Fayette.  Courts  were  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  and  a  corps  of  civil  and  nailitaiy  officers  elected.  Sur- 
veyors for  each  of  the  new  counties  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  superintend  the  entry  and  location  of  land  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  One  only  of  these  was  opened,  and  the  incon- 
venience and  delay  thus  occasioned  to  the  emigrants,  who  were 
alrea<fy  settling  the  new  lands,  to  which  they  were  attracted  hy  their 
fertility  and  chei^ness,  produced  discontent.  For  already,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  West,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
populati<m'was  beginning  to  pour  into  the  region  south  of  the  Ohio. 
Particularly  it  is  noticed,  that  there  was  in  that  year  a  large  emigra- 
tion of  young  unmarried  women  into  that  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent establishment  of  many  new  families,  and  the  growth  of  a 
Abetter  and  more  settled  population.  The  pioneers  of  the  West 
who  then,  and  earlier,  established  Uiemselves  in  all  the  region  west 
^  the  mountains,  were  obliged  to  undergo  many  hardships,  and  to 
eocounter  much  danger,  and  to  endnre  mnch  suffering. 

For  all  that  region  was  settled  with  tears  and  blood.  The  meas- 
ures the  colonial  governments  adopted  for  defense  of  the  settlers 
-were  so  ill-concerted,  that  tiiey  were  nearly  all  that  period  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  savages ;  nor  was  their  condition  improved  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  the  continental  authorities  were 
so  fully  occupied  with  the  war  that  they  could  aiibrd  them  no 
relief.  As  a  consequence,  they  grew  up  a  brave,  hardy  race,  with 
all  the  vioes  and  virtues  of  a  border  life,  and  with  habits,  manne]*s 
and  customs  necessary  to  their  peculiar  situation,  and  suited  to 
their  peculiar  taste.  Bev.  Joseph  Doddridge,  D.  D.,  whose  early 
life  was  spent  amidst  the  scenes  and  habits  of  the  West,  has  well 
described  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  early  inhabitants.  He 
says: 

^^  A  eorrect  and  detailed  view  of  the  origin  of  eocieties,  and  their 
progress  from  one  condition  or  point  of  wealthy  science  and  civili 
zadon  to  another  is  interesting,  even  when  received  through  the 


MS.  of  Ensign  Hnnter,  who  was  also  a  sharer  in  it.  Captain  Orr  was  wounded,  by  hav- 
ing hlfl  arm  broken  in  the  engagement;  was  earriod  t>ff  prisoner  to  Sandnsky,  where  he 
miaaiacd  for  aereral  months.  At  length,  finding  they  conld  not  cure  his  wound,  the 
Indiana  teek  him  to  the  hospital  at  Detroit,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Montreal,  in 
the  winter,  and  exchanged  with  other  prisoners  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Afterward,  in 
1S05,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  Armstrong  county,  Pa.,  which  station  ho  held  till  his 
dealli,  in  1SS8,  in  hisSQth  jeu. 
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dusky  medium  of  history,  ofteutimes  but  jworly  and  partially  writ- 
ten. But  when  ihiB  retrospect  of  things  past  and  gone  is  drawn 
from  the  recollections  of  experience,  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
the  heart  must  be  of  the  most  yiyid  and  lasting  kind. 

"The  following  history  of  the  state  of  society,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  our  forefathers  has  been  drawn  from  the  latter  source,  and 
is  given  to  the  world  with  the  knowledge  that  many  of  my  contem- 
poraries are  still  living,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  have  witnessed  all 
the  scenes  and  events  herein  described,  and  whose  memories  will 
speedily  detect  and  expose  any  errors  it  may  contain. 

"The  municipal  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  society, 
whether  good  or  bad,  in  consequence  of  their  continued  use,  give  a 
corresponding  cast  to  the  public  character  of  the  society  whose  con- 
duct they  direct,  the  more  so,  because  in  the  lapse  of  time  the 
observance  of  them  becomes  a  matter  of  conscience. 

"This  obsei'vation  applies  with  full  force  to  that  influence  of  our 
early  land  laws  which  allowed  four  hundred  acres,  and  no  more, 
to  a  settlement  right.  Many  of  our  first  settlers  seemed  to  regard 
this  amount  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  allotment  of  Divine 
Providence  for  one  family,  and  believed  that  any  attempt  to  get 
more,  would  be  sinful.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  contented  them- 
selves with  that  amount,  although  they  might  have  which  allowed 
but  one  settlement  right  to  any  one  individual,  by  taking  out  the 
title  papers  in  the  names  of  others,  to  be  afterward  transferred  to 
them  as  if  by  purchase.  Some  few,  indeed,  pursued  this  practice, 
bat  it  was  held  in  detestation. 

"Owing  to  the  equal  distribution  of  real  property  directed  by 
our  land  laws,  and  the  sterling  integrity  of  our  forefathers  in  their 
observance  of  them,  we  have  no  districts  of  "sold  land,"  as  it  is 
called ;  that  is,  large  tracts  of  lands  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or 
companies  who  neither  sell  nor  improve  them,  as  is  the  case  in 
Lower  Canada  and  the  north-western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  These 
unsettled  tracts  make  huge  blanks  in  the  population  of  the  country 
where  they  exist. 

"The  division  lines  between  those  whose  lands  adjoined  were 
generally  made  in  an  amicable  manner,  before  any  survey  of 
them  was  made  by  the  parties  concerned.  In  doing  this,  they  were 
gaided  mainly  by  the  tops  of  ridges  and  water-courses,  but  particu- 
larly the  former.  Hence,  the  greater  number  of  ferms  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
an  amphitheater.  The  buildings  occupy  a  low  situation,  and  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  hills  are  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  to 
which  the  &mily  mansion  belongs. 
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"  Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  farms  of  this  description,  because 
as  they  said,  they  are  attended  with  this  convenience,  *that  every- 
thing comes  to  the  house  down  hill.'  In  the  hilly  parts  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  the  land  having  been  laid  off  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
by  straight  parallel  lines,  without  regard  to  hill  or  dale,  the  farms 
present  a  different  appearance  from  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  There  tbe  buildings  as  frequently  occupy  the  tops  of  the  hills 
ae  any  other  situation. 

"  Our  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  mode  of  *  getting 
land  for  taking  it  up,'  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  would  ultimately  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way.  Hence,  almost  the  whole  tract  of 
country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Muskingum  was  parceled  out 
in  tomahawk  improvements,  but  these  were  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  four  hundred  acre  tract.  Many  of  them  owned  a  great  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  the  best  lands,  and  thus,  in  imagination,  were  as 
*  wealthy  as  a  South  Sea  dream.'  Some  of  these  land  jobbers  did 
not  content  themselves  with  marking  trees  at  the  usual  height  with 
the  initials  of  their  names,  but  climbed  up  the  large  beech  trees  and 
cut  the  letters  in  their  bark,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  from  the 
ground.  To  enable  them  to  identify  those  trees  at  a  future  period, 
they  made  marks  on  other  trees  around  as  references. 

"The  settlement  of  a  new  country  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  an  old  one,  is  not  attended  with  much  difficulty,  because 
supplies  can  readily  be  obtained  from  the  latter;  but  the  settlement 
of  a  country  very  remote  from  any  cultivated  region,  is  quite  a 
different  thing;  because  at  the  out-set,  food,  raiment,  and  the 
implements  of  husbandry  are  only  obtained  in  small  supplies  and 
with  great  difficulty.  The  task  of  making  new  establishments  in 
a  remote  wilderness  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  is  sufficiently 
difficult ;  but  when  in  addition  to  all  the  unavoidable  hardships 
attendant  on  their  business,  those  resulting  from  an  extensive  and 
furious  warfare  with  savages,  are  superadded ;  toil,  privations,  and 
sufferings,  are  then  carried  to  the  full  extent  of  the  capacity  of  men 
to  endure  them. 

"  Such  was  the  wretched  condition  of  our  forefathers  in  making 
their  settlements  here.  To  all  their  difficulties  and  privations  the 
Indian  war  was  a  weighty  addition.  This  destructive  warfiare  they 
were  compelled  to  sustain  almost  single  handed,  because  the  Revo- 
lutionary contest  gave  full  employment  for  the  military  strength 
and  resources  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain. 
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^'Thje  history  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  fore£&ther8  will 
appear  like  a  collection  of  ^tales  of  olden  times/  It  is  a  homely 
.narrative,  yet  valuable  on  aoeonnt  of  its  being  real  history. 

^^Then,  the  women  did  the  offices  of  the  household;  m.ilked  the 
pows,  cooked  the  mess,  prepared  the  flax,  spun,  wove,  and  made 
the  garments  of  linen  or  linsey;  the  men  hunted,  and  brought  in 
tibe  meat;  they  planted,  ploughed,  and  ga4liered  in  the  corn; 
grinding  it  into  meal  at  the  hand-mill,  or  pounding  it  in  to  hominy  in 
the  mortar,  waa  occasionally  the  work  of  either,  or  the  joint  labor 
Cif  both. 

'^'The  men  exposed  themselves  alone  to  danger;  they  fought  the 
Indians,  they  cleared  the  land,  they  reared  the  hut,  or  built  the 
fort,  in  which  the  women  were  placed  for  safety.  Much  use  was 
made  of  the  skins  of  deer  for  dress;  while  the  buffalo  and  bear 
skins  were  consigned  to  the  floor,  for  beds  and  covering.  There 
might  incidentally,  be  a  few  articles  brought  to  the  .country  for 
^ale,  in  a  private  way;  but  there  was  no  store  for  supply*  Wooden 
vessels,  either  turned  or  coopered^  were  in  common  use  as  table 
furniture. 

^^A  tin  cup  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  almost  as  rare  as  aa 
kon  fork.  Eveiy  hunter  carried  his  knife;  it  was  no  less  the 
implement  of  a  warrior;  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  left  with  but  one  or  two  for  the  use  of  all.  A  like  workman- 
ship composed  the  table  and  the  stool ;  a  slab,  hewed  with  the  axe, 
and  sticks  of  a  similar  manufacture,  set  in  for  legs,  supported  botL 
When  the  bed  wasi,  by  chance  or  refinement,  elevated  above  the 
floor,  and  given  a  fixed  place,  it  was  often  laid  on  slabs  placed 
across  poles,  supported  on  forks,  set  in  the  earthen  floor;  or  where 
the  floor  was  puncheons,  the  bedstead  was  hewed  pieces,  pinned 
W  upright  postSy  or  let  into  them  by  auger  holes.  Other  utensiU 
and  furniture^  were  of  a  corresponding  description,  applicable  to 
ithe  time. 

^^  The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind.  The 
richest  milk^  the  finest  butter,  and  best  meat,  that  ever  delighted 
man's  palate,  were  here  eaten  with  a  relish  which  health  and  labor 
only  know.  Those  were  shared  by  friend  and  stranger  in  eveiy 
cabin  with  profuse  hospitality. 

*^Hat0  were  xnade  of  the  native  far;  and  the  bufialo  wool 
employed  in  the  ^composition  of  cloth,  as  was  also  the  bark  of  tb^ 
wild  nettle. 

^^  There  was  some  paper  money  in  the  country,  which  had  no^ 
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d^reciated  one  half  nor  even  a  fourth  as  much  as  it  had  at  the  se^t 
of  government.  If  there  was  any  gold  or  silver,  its  circulation  was 
suppressed.    The  price  of  a  beaver  hat,  was  five  hundred  dollars.* 

*'The  hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn.  This  was  a  kind  of 
loose  frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large  sleevei^, 
open  before,  and  so  wide  as  to  Itip  over  a  foot  or  more  when  belted* 
The  cape  was  large,  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  .^ 
raveled  piece  of  cloth  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  hunting 
ahirt  itself.  The  bosom  of  his  dress  served  as  a  wallet  to  hold  fi 
chunk  of  bread,  cakes,  jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle, 
or  any  otlier  necessary  for  the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt  which 
was  always  tied  behind  answered  several  purposes,  besides  that  of 
holding  the  dress  together.  In  cold  weather  the  mittens,  and 
sometimes  the  bullet-bag,  occupied  the  front  part  of  it.  To  the 
right  side  was  suspended  the  tomahawk,  and  to  the  left  the  scalping 
]uiife  in  its  leathern  sheath. 

"  The  hunting  shirt  was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  otf 
coarse  .linen,  and  a  few  of  dressed  deer  skins.  These  last  were 
very  cold  and  uncomfortable  in  wet  weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket 
.were  of  the  common  fashion.  A  pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and 
leggins,  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs  axid  legs;  a  pair  of  moccasins 
Answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than  shoes.  These  were  mad^ 
of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  were  mostly  made  of  a  single  piece, 
with  a  gathering  seam  along  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  another  fronsi 
the  bottom  of  the  heel,  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the  ankle  joint 
or  a  littie  higher.  JFlaps  were  left  on  each  side  to  reach  som^ 
distance  up  the  legs.  These  were  n,icely  adapted  to  the  ankles  and 
lower  part  of  the  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  jqo  dqslt, 
gravel,  or  snow,  could  get  within  the  moccasin. 

'^  The  moccasins  in  ordinary  use  cost  bat  a  few  hours  labor  to 
make  them.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  denominated  a 
moccasin  awl,  which  was  made  of  the  back  spring  of  an  old  cia^ 
knife.  This  awl,  with  its  buck-ho^'n  handle,  was  an  appendage  of 
every  shot  pouch  strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for 
mending  the  moccasins.  This  was  the  labor  of  almost  every 
evening.  They  were  sewed  (together  and  patched  with  deer  skip 
thongs,  or  whangs  as  they  were  commonly  called. 

"  In  cold  weath^  tbe  moccasins  were  well  stuffed  with  deers' 
hair,  or  dry  leaves,  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  eomfortahly  warw ;  bul; 


•£ke  ManhaU's  EiaUay  of  Keat^eky,  U  f  •  128. 
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in  wet  weather  it  was  nenally  said  that  wearing  them  was  ^  a  decent 
way  of  going  barefooted;*  and  such  was  the  fJact,  owing  to  the 
spongy  texture  of  the  leather  of  which  they  were  made. 

"  Owing  to  this  defective  covering  of  the  feet,  more  than  to  any 
other  circumstance,  the  greater  number  of  our  hunters  and  war- 
riors were  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  in  their  limbs.  Of  this 
disease  they  were  all  apprehensive  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and 
therefore  always  slept  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  to  prevent  or  cure 
it  as  well  as  they  could.  This  practice  unquestionably  had  a  very 
salutary  effect,  and  prevented  man}'  of  them  from  becoming  con- 
firmed cripples  in  early  life. 

'^  The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  block  houses  and  stockades.  A 
range  of  cabins  commonly  formed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fort 
Divisions,  or  partitions  of  logs,  separated  the  cabins  from  each 
other.  The  walls  on  the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the 
slope  of  the  roof  being  turned  wholly  inward.  Avery  few  of  these 
cabins  had  puncheon  floors,  the  greater  part  were  earthen. 

"  The  block  houses  were  built  at  the  angles  of  the  fort.  They 
projected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  walls  of  the  cabins  and 
stockades.  Their  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every 
way  larger  in  dimension  than  the  under  one,  leaving  an  opening  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  story,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
making  a  lodgment  under  their  walls.  In  some  forts,  instead  of 
block  houses,  the  angles  of  the  fort  were  furnished  with  bastions. 
A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  thick  slabs,  nearest  the  spring,  closed 
the  fort.  The  stockades,  bastions,  cabins,  and  block  house  walls, 
were  furnished  with  port-holes  at  proper  heights  ^and  distances. 
The  whole  of  the  outside  was  made  completely  bullet  proof. 

"  It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ; 
for  the  whole  of  this  work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
nail  or  spike  of  iron,  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to 
be  had. 

"  In  some  places,  less  exposed,  a  single  block  house,  witli  a  cabin 
or  two,  constituted  the  whole  fort 

"  For  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  the 
inhabitants  in  general  married  young.  There  was  no  distinction 
of  rank,  and  very  little  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first 
impression  of  love  resulted  in  marriage ;  and  a  family  establishment 
cost  but  a  little  labor,  and  nothing  else. 

"  In  the  first  years  of  the  settlement  of  this  country,  a  wedding 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  whole  neighborhood,  and  the  frolic  was 
anticipated  by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.    This  is  n^^ 
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to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  told  that  a  wedding  was  almost  the 
only  gathering  which  was  not  accompanied  with  the  labor  of  reap- 
ing, log  rolling,  bailding  a  cabin,  or  planning  some  scout  or  cam- 
paign. 

"In  the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  the  groom  and  his  attend- 
ants assembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  for  the  purpose  of  reach- 
ing the  mansion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time 
for  celebrating  the  nuptials;  which  for  certain  must  take  place  be- 
fore dinner. 

"  Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people,  without  a 
Btore,  tailor,  or  mantuamaker  within  a  hundred  miles;  and  an 
assemblage  of  horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within  an 
equal  distance.  The  gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasins, 
leather  breeches,  leggings,  linsey  hunting-shirts,  and  all  home- 
made. 

"  The  ladies  dressed  in  linsey  petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed- 
gowns, coarse  shoes,  stockings,  handkerchiefs  and  buckskin  gloves, 
if  any.  If  there  were  any  buckles,  rings,  buttons,  or  ruffles,  they 
were  the  relics  of  old  times,  family  pieces  from  parents  or  grand- 
parents. 

"  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old  saddles,  old  bridles,  or 
halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  blanket  thrown  over 
them :  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the  girth  as  a  piece  of 
leather. 

"  The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  b^  the  narrow- 
ness and  obstructions  of  our  horse-paths,  as  they  were  called,  for 
we  had  no  roads:  and  these  difficulties  were  often  increased,  some- 
times by  the  good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill  will  of  neighbors,  by 
falling  trees  and  tying  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an 
ambuscade  was  formed  by  the  way-side,  and  an  unexpected  dis- 
charge of  several  guns  took  place,  so  as  to  cover  the  wedding  com- 
pany with  smoke. 

'^  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge : 
the  sadden  spring  of  the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls,  and  the 
chivalric  bustle  of  their  partners  to  save  them  from  falling.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were 
thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a  wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle  happened  to  be 
sprained,  it  was  tied  with  a  handkerchiej^  and  little  more  was 
thought  or  said  about  it 

"Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party 
reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice  of  making  whisky 
began,  which  was  at  an  early  period ;  when  the  party  were  about  a 
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mile  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  two  yonng  men  would 
single  out  to  run  for  the  bottle ;  the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs, 
brush,  and  deep  hollows,  the  better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  greater  display  of  intrepidity  and  horse- 
manship. 

"  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point  of  danger  to  the  riders  and 
their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the  bottle.  The  start  was 
announced  by  an  Indian  yell;  logs,  brush,  muddy  hollows,  hill 
and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The  bottle  was 
always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  use  forjudges; 
f6r  the  first  who  reached  the  door  wae  presented  with  the  prijce, 
with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  jcompany. 

"  On  approaching  them  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival 
by  a  shrill  whoop.  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle 
first  to  the  groom  and  his  attendants,  and  then  to  each  pair  in 
snccession  to  the  rear  of  the  line,  giving  each  a  dram;  and  then 
putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting-shirt,  took  his  etSf 
tioii  in  the  company. 

"The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  wa^ 
a  substantial  backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes ' 
venison  and  bear  meat,  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  alid'  other*  v^gefebles;  During  the  dinner,  the  greatest 
hilarity  always  prevailed ;  although  the  table  might  be  a  laige  slab 
of  timber,  hewed  out  with  a  broadaxe,  supported  by  four  sticks  set  in 
auger  holes,  and  the  ftimiture  some  old  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  the 
rest  wooden  bowls  and  trenchers;  a  few  pewter  spoons,  much  bat- 
tered about  the  edges,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables.  The  rest 
w^re  made  of  horns.  If  knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency  w^s 
made  up  by  the  scalping  knives  which  were  carried  in  sheaths  sus^ 
piewded  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting  shirt. 

"l&^fter'  dinner  the  dancing  commencied,  and  generally  lasted  till 
the  next  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four 
Imtided  rfeels,  or' square  sets,  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was 
aW^ys  a' sqtfare  four,'  which  was  followed  by  what  is  called  jiggin? 
it'off^'  that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were 
fSlIowed  by  the  remaining  cbuple.  The  jigri  were  often  accompa- 
nied with  what  was  called  cutting  out;  that  is;  when  either  of  the 
pttrtfes  became  tired  of  the  dance,  on  intimation,  theplace  wan  sup- 
plied by  some  one  of  the  company,  without  any  interruption  of  the 
dlbncet 

"In  thffl  •W^a  datitre  wtte  often  ct)ntinuted  till  the'  mnsician'^^' 
hteaftily^tiWfd'of  liw  sittiirtidnv    Towaaf^d  the  latterparf  of  the  nigH' 
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if  any  of  the  oompany,  throagh  weariness,  attempted  to  conceal 
themBelves^  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  they  Trere  hunted  up^  pa- 
raded on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to  play,  *  Hang  on  till 
to-morrow  morning/ 

"About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies 
stole  off  the  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently 
happened  that  they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of 
stauTs,  leading  from  the  dining  and  ball  room  to  the  loft,  the  floor 
of  which  was  made  of  clapboards,  lying  loose  and  without  nails. 
This  ascent,  one  might  think,  would  put  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants to  the  blushy  but  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder  was  commonly  be^ 
hind  the  door,  which  was  purposely  opened  for  the  occasion,  and 
its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  with  hunting  shirts, 
petticoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles  being  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed  but  by 
few. 

"This  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner  stole  off 
the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his*  bride.  The: 
diace  still  continued ;  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which 
WHS  often  the  case,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the 
dance,  was  obliged  to  off^r  his  lap  as  a  seat  tbr  one  of  the  girls ; 
and  the  offer  was  sure  to  be  accepted. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride  and  groom  were  not  foi^ 
gotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night,  some  one  would  remind  the  cote* 
pany  that  the  new  couple  must  stand  in  need  of  some  refreshment: 
btaek  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called  for,  and 
sent  up  the  ladder,  but  sometimes  btock  Bettf  did  not  go  alone.  I 
have  many  times  seen  as  much  bread,  beefj  pork,  and  cabbage  sent* 
aik>ng  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  foi^  half  a;  dozen  hun^ 
giy  men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drivk( 
more  or  less,  of  whatever  was  offered  ihem. 

"It  often  happened  that  some  neighbors'  or  relations,  Diot'bein|^ 
asked  to  the  wedding,  took  offense;  and  tbe>  mode  of  revenigis 
adopted  by  them  on  such  occasions^  was  that  of  outting  off  tb^' 
manes,  foretops,  and  tails  of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company; 
'^  I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner,  of  settling^a  youn^ 
couple  in  the  world* 

'*  A  spot  was  selected  on  a  piece  of  land  of  onei  of  the  parent^ 
for  their  habitation;  A  day  was  appointed^  shoHly  after  their  mav^ 
riage,  for  commencing  the  woA  of  baildAng  their  cabin.  Tbor 
fiiligue  party  consieted  of  choppers^  whose  buiness  itww't^jftii 
the  troes,  and^ut^them  off  at  propenp' lengths;  a  man-  witka-teaav 
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for  haaling  them  to  the  place,  and  arrauging  them,  pixxperly  as- 
sorted, at  the  sides  and  ends  of  thehuilding;  a  carpenter,  if  such 
he  might  be  called,  whose  business  it  was  to  search  the  woods  for 
a  proper  tree  for  making  clapboards  for  the  roof.  The  tree  for 
this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained,  and  from  three  to  four  feet 
in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long,  with  a  large 
frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  will  allow.  They  were  used  with- 
out planing  or  shaving.  Another  division  were  employed  in  getting 
puncheons  for  the  floor  of  the  cabin ;  this  was  done  by  splitting 
trees,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of 
them  with  a  broadaxe.  They  were  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
they  were  intended  to  make. 

'^  The  materials  for  the  cabin  were  mostly  prepared  on  the  first 
day,  and  sometimes  the  foundation  laid  in  the  evening.  The  sec* 
ond  day  was  allotted  for  the  raising. 

^'  In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbors  collected  for  the 
raising.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the  election  of  four  comer 
men,  whose  business  it  was  to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest 
of  the  company  furnished  them  with  the  timbers.  In  the  meaa- 
time  the  boards  and  puncheons  were  collecting  for  the  floor  and 
roof,  so  that  by  the  time  the  cabin  was  a  few  rounds  high,  the  sleep- 
ers and  floor  began  to  be  laid.  The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or 
cutting  the  logs  in  one  side,  so  as  to  make  an  opening  about  three 
feet  wide.  This  opening  was  secured  by  upright  pieces  of  timber, 
about  three  inches  thick,  through  which  holes  were  bored  into  the 
ends  of  the  logs,  for  the  purpose  of  pinning  them  fast  A  similar 
opening,  but  wider,  was  made  at  the  end  for  the  chimney.  This 
was  built  of  logs,  and  made  large  to  admit  of  a  back  and  jambs  of 
stone.  At  the  square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  beyond  the  wall,  to  receive  the  bunting  poles,  as  they  were 
called,  against  which  the  ends  of  the  first  row  of  clapboads  was 
supported.  The  roof  was  formed  by  making  the  end  logs  shorter 
until  a  single  log  formed  the  comb  of  the  roof;  on  these  logs  the 
clapboards  were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  lapping  some  distance 
over  those  next  below  them,  and  kept  in  their  places  by  logs,  placed 
at  proper  distances  upon  them. 

"The  roof,  and  sometimes  the  floor,  were  finished  on  the  same 
day  of  the  raising.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few 
carpenters  in  leveling  off  the  floor,  making  a  clapboard  door  and  a 
table.  This  last  was  made  of  a  split  slab,  and  supported  by  four 
round  logs  set  in  auger  holes.  Some  three  legged  stools  were  made 
im  the  same  manner.    Some  pins  stuck  in  the  logs  at  the  back  of 
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the  house  supported  some  clapboards  which  served  for  shelves  for 
the  table  foraituie. 

''A  single  fork,  placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a. hole  in  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  end  fastened  to  a  joist,  served  for  a  bedstead,  by 
placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with  one  end  through  a  crack  between 
the  logs  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole  was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one 
within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  through  another  crack.  From 
the  firont  pole,  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  end  of  the 
house,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
bed.  Sometimes  other  poles  were  pinned  to  the  fork  a  little 
distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  front  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  the  supports  of  its  back  and 
head.  A  few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display  of  the  coats 
of  the  women,  and  hunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two  small 
forks  or  bucks'  horns  to  a  joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot  pouch, 
completed  the  carpenter  work. 

''In  the  meantime  masons  were  at  work.  With  the  heart 
pieces  of  the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards  were  made,  they 
made  billets  for  chunking  up  the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the 
cabin  and  chimney— a  large  bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing 
up  those  cracks;  a  few  stones  formed  the  back  and  jambs  of  the 
chimney. 

''The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house-warming  took 
place,  before  the  young  people  were  permitted  to  move  into  it. 

"The  house-warming  was  a  dance  of  a  whole  night's  continu- 
ance, made  up  of  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  their 
neighbors.  On  the  day  following  the  young  couple  took  possession 
of  Iheir  new  mansion. 

"At  house  raisings,  log  rollings,  and  harvest  parties,  every  one 
was  expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not 
pei£>rm  his  share  of  labor  on  these  occasions,  was  designated  by 
the  epithet  of  "Lawrence,"  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobri- 
ous; and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from  his 
neighbors,  the  idler  soon  felt  his  punishment,  in  their  refrisal  to 
attend  to  his  calls. 

"Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of 
military  duty,  yet  eveiy  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to 
do  his  full  share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  was 
*  Hated  out  as  a  coward.*  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war 
equipments,  such  as  ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a 
scalping  knife  or  tomahawk,  was  thought  highly  disgiacefril.  A 
man  who  without  a  reasonable  cause  fidled  to  go  on  a  scout  or 
28 
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campaign  when  it  came  to  ht3  turn,  met  with  an  expression  of 
indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  epithets  of 
dishonor  were  fastened  upon  him  without  mercy. 

"Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life,  were  bat 
little  known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country.  After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had 
no  money  of  any  kind ;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in 
produce  or  labor.  A  good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  alum  salt  If  the  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled, 
the  credit  of  the  delinquent  was  at  an  end. 

"Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  that  could 
be  heaped  on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  his 
comrade  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking:  he  was 
immediately  named  *-The  bread  rounds.'  This  epithet  of  reproach 
was  bandied  about  in  this  way :  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group 
of  men,  one  of  them  would  call  'Who  comes  there?*  Another 
would  answer,  *  The  bread  rounds/  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more 
serious  about  the  matter,  he  would  call  out,  *  Who  stole  a  cake  oot 
of  the  ashes?'  Another  replied,  by  giving  the  name  of  the  man 
ill  full;  to  this  a  third  would  give  confirmation,  by  exclaiming, 
*That  is  true  and  DO  lie.'  This  kind  of 'tongue-lashing' he  was 
doomed  to  bear  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  for  years 
after  his  return  home.  . 

"If  a  theft  M'as  detected  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a 
summary  mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first 
settlers,  as  far  as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate  or  heredi- 
tary detestation  of  the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and 
their  maxim  was,  that  *a  thief  must  be  whipped.'  If  the  theft 
was  of  something  of  some  value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, after  hearing  the  testimony,  would  condemn  the  culprit  to 
Moses'  Law,  that  is  to  forty  stripes,  save  one.  If  the  theft  was  of 
some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doomed  to  carry  on  his  back 
the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then  consisted  of  thirteen 
stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selected  to  execute 
tlie  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

"This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  senttnce  of  exile.  He 
then  was  informed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  many  days,  and  be 
seen  there  no  more  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes 
doubled. 

"  If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her  neighbors, 
she  was  furnished,  by  common  consent,  with  a  kind  of  patent  right 
to  say  whatever  she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue 
was  then  said  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 
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With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to  hospitality, 
and  freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a  neighbor  or  stranger,  and 
would  have  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements 
and  forts,  they  lived,  they  worked,  they  fought  and  feasted,  or 
suffered  together  in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  con* 
slant  in  their  friendships.  On  the  otlier  hand,  they  were  revenge- 
ful in  their  resentments;  and  the  point  of  honor  sometimes  led 
to  personal  combats. 

"If  one  man  called  another  a  liar,  he  was  considered  as  having 
given  a  challenge  which  the  person  who  received  it  must  accept, 
or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the  charge  was  generally  answered  on 
the  spot  with  a  blow.  If  the  injured  person  was  decidedly  unable 
to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a  friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The 
same  thing  took  place  on  a  charge  of  cowardice,  or  any  other  dis- 
honorable action,  a  battle  must  follow,  and  the  person  who  made 
the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom  he  made  the 
charge,  or  any  champion  who  choose  to  espouse  bis  cause.  Thus 
circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious 
of  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

"Sometimes  pitched  battles  occurred,  in  which  time,  place  and 
seconds  were  appointed  beforehand.  I  remember  having  seen  one 
of  those  pitched  battles  in  my  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of 
the  young  men  knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the 
worst  of  the  battle,  and  no  doubt  repented  the  engagement  to  fight ; 
bat  there  was  no  getting  over  it  The  point  of  honor  demanded 
the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his  whipping ;  they  then  shook  hands 
and  were  good  friends  afterward. 

^'  The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the 
ertreme;  although  no  weapons  were  used,  fists,  teeth  and  feet  were 
employed  at  will ;  but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging, 
by  which  eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of 
fighting  frightful  indeed ;  it  was  not,  however,  so  destructive  as 
the  stiletto  of  an  Italian,  the  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small 
sword  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the  pistol  of  the  American  or  English 
duelist. 

*\The  ministry  of  the  gospel  has  contributed,  no  doubt,  immensely 
to  the  happy  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  state  of  our 
western  society.  At  an  early  period  of  our  settlements,  three 
Presbfterian  clergymen  commenced  their  clerical  labors  in  our 
in&nt  settlements*  They  were  pious,  patient,  laborious  men,  who 
collected  their  people  into  regular  congregations,  and  did  all  for 
them  that  their  circumstances  would  allow.    It  was  no  disparage^ 
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ment  to  tbem,  that  their  first  churches  were  the  shady  groves,  and 
their  first  pulpits  a  kind  of  tent,  constmcted  of  a  few  rough  slabs, 
and  covered  with  clapboards.  "He  who  dwelleth  not  exclusive^ 
in  temples  made  with  hands,"  was  propitious  to  their  devotions. 
From  the  outset,  they  prudently  resolved  to  create  a  ministry  in 
the  country,  and  accordingly  established  little  grammar  schools  at 
their  own  houses,  or  in  their  immediate  neighborhoods.  The 
course  of  education  which  they  gave  their  pupils  was,  indeed,  not 
extensive ;  but  the  piety  of  those  who  entered  into  the  ministry, 
more  than  made  up  the  deficiency. 

"At  a  later  period,  the  Methodist  Society  began  their  labors  in  the 
western  parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania;  their  progress  at  first 
was  slow,  but  their  zeal  and  perseverance  at  length  overcame  every 
obstacle.  The  itinerant  plan  of  their  ministry  is  well  calculated  to 
convey  the  gospel  throughout  a  thinly  scattered  population. 
Accordingly,  their  ministry  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of 
our  settlements.  The  little  cabin  was  scarcely  built,  and  the  little 
field  fenced  in,  before  these  evangelical  teachers  made  their  appear- 
ance among  them,  collected  them  into  societies,  and  taught  them 
the  worship  of  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  labors  of  these  inde- 
fatigable men,  our  country,  as  to  a  great  extent  of  its  settlements, 
would  have  been  at  this  day,  a  semi-barbaric  region. 

"With  the  Catholics,  I  have  but  little  acquaintance,  but  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  flocks, 
they  have  done  well.  Their  clergy,  with  apostolic  zeal,  but  in  an 
unostentatious  manner,  have  sought  out  and  ministered  to  their 
scattered  flocks  throughout  the  country,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  with 
good  success.  The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  western  country  are 
numerous,  and  their  establishments  in  good  order.  Their  habits 
of  industry  and  attention  to  useful  arts  and  improvements,  are 
highly  honorable  to  themselves,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  took  the  lead  in  the  ministiy, 
and  with  great  success.  The  German,  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches  have  done  well. 

"  The  Episcopalian  Church,  which  ought  to  have  heen  foremost  in 
gathering  in  their  scattered  flocks,  have  been  the  last^  and  done 
the  least  of  any  Christian  community  in  the  evangelical  work. 
Taking  the  western  country  in  its  whole  extent,  at  least  one-half  of 
its  population,  was  originally  of  Episcopalian  parentage ;  bfft,  for 
want  of  a  ministry  of  their  own,  have  associated  with  other  commn- 
nitios.  They  had  no  alternative  but  that  of  changing  their  pro- 
fession, or  living  and  dying  without  the  ordinances  of  religion.    It 
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ciuft  be  no  subjecfc  of  regret,  that  those  ordinances  were  placed 
within  their  reach  by  other  hands,  while  they  were  withheld  by 
those  by  whom,  as  a  matter  of  right  and  duty,  they  ought  to  have 
been  given.  One  single  chorepiscopus,  or  suflfragan  bishop  of  a 
fkithful  spirit,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  (1804)  should  have  *  ordained 
them  elders  in  every  place '  where  they  were  needed,  would  have 
been  the  instrument  of  forming  Episcopal  congregations  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  and  which,  by  this  time,  would  have 
become  large,  numerous  and  respectable ;  but  the  opportunity  was 
neglected,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  this  church  is  irreparable. 
So  total  a  neglect  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  so  many  valuable 
people,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  by  a  ministry  so  near  at  hand, 
is  a  singular  and  unprecedented  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
like  of  which  never  occurred  before. 

^^I  beg  that  it  may  be  understood,  that  with  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  our  religious  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  yet  with 
the  excellencies  or  defects  of  their  ecclesiastical  institutions.  They 
are  noticed  on  no  other  ground  than  that  of  their  respective  con- 
tributions to  the  science  and  civilization  of  the  country.  The  last, 
but  not  the  least  of  the  means  of  our  present  civilization,  are  our 
excellent  forms  of  government,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws." 

The  year  1782  was  stained  by  a  great  crime,  the  murder  of  the 
1782.]  Moravian  converts  on  the  Afuskingum.*  The  Moravians, 
or  United  Brethren,  originated  as  a  distinctive  society,  in  a  revival 
of  religion  in  Fulnec,  in  Moravia,  about  1720  ;  and  were  collected 
into  a  community  at  Bethelsdorp,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  by  Count 
Zinzendorf,  in  1722.  The  visit  of  Zinzendorf  to  Copenhagen,  at 
the  coronation  of  Christian  VI.,  in  1731,  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Bethelsdorp,  the  congregation  determined  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  to  instruct  the  slaves.  In 
1782,  two  missionaries  went  out  to  St.  Thomas,  and  sold  them- 
selves into  slavery,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  slaves.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  Moravian  missions ;  they  were  thus  commenced  by  a 
community  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution, 
and  who  then  numbered  only  six  hundred  members.  Nor  did  they 


*  The  prineipal  authorities  in  relation  to  this  subject,  are  Loskiers  History  of  the 
Morayian  Missions  in  North  America,  and  Heckewelder's  Narrative  of  the  Misidon  of  the 
United  Brethren  to  the  Delaware  and  Mohican  Indians. 
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stop  with  one  effort  to  convert  the  heathen.  In  nine  years  after, 
they  had  missions  established  in  Greenland,  St.  Thomas,  St  Croix, 
Surinam,  Rio  de  Berbice,  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  Guinea,  Cey- 
lon, at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  the  negroes  of  South  Carolina. 

Ten  of  the  Brethren  were  brought  into  Gteorgia,  in  1735,  by 
Count  Zinzendorf,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Creeks.  Five  years 
later,  they  were  expelled  from  the  colony  for  refusing,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  faith,  to  bear  arms  in  the  war  then  raging  between 
the  English  and  Spaniards,  and  retired  to  Pennsylvania.  On  their 
arrival,  they  were  offered  a  tract  of  land — a  beautiful  site  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  at  the  mouth  of  Manockisy  creek,  a  few 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Delaware — ^which  they  purchased 
and  named  Bethlehem.  Three  years  later,  Whitfield  offered  to 
them  a  tract,  ten  miles  north  of  Bethlehem,  which  he  had  pur- 
chased, and  on  which  he  had  commenced  to  erect  buildings  for  a 
school  for  colored  children,  and  named  ISTazareth.  This  Uiey  ac- 
cepted, finished,  and  settled. 

In  1740,  the  first  missionary,  Christian  Henry  Bauch,  was  sent 
to  the  Indians  of  New  York  and  Connecticut.  His  instructious 
were,  the  exemplification  of  the  policy  of  the  Brethren,  and  indi- 
cate clearly  the  spirit  that  influenced  them.  They  were  "  not  in 
any  wise  to  interfere  with  the  labors  of  other  missionaries  or  minis- 
ters, or  cause  any  disturbance  among  them,  but  silently  to  observe 
whether  any  of  the  heathen  were,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prepared 
to  receive  and  believe  the  word  of  life ;  and  that,  if  even  only  one 
was  to  be  found  desirous  of  hearing,  to  him  should  the  gospel  be 
preached,  for  God  must  give  the  heathen  ears  to  hear  the  gospel, 
and  hearts  to  receive  it.*' 

The  mission  was  established  at  Shekomeko,  an  Indian  village 
on  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  near  the  Stissik  mountain.  The 
Indians  were  barbarous,  and  debauched  by  spirituous  liquors;  the 
whites  were  hostile  to  the  mis^on ;  yet  Ranch  persevered,  and,  m 
two  years,  twenty-nine  converts  were  added  to  the  Christian 
church.  Zinzendorf  visited  the  mission  in  1742,  and  supplied  it 
with  assistants ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  new  station  was  established 
at  Scatticok,  on  Kent  river,  in  Connecticut,  where  also  converts 
were  made,  and  a  congregation  was  organized. 

In  the  midst  of  this  success,  persecution  arose;  the  whites,  who 
at  first  had  ridiculed  their  attempt  to  convert  barbarians,  w®^ 
alarmed  at  their  success.  They  were  interfering  with  the  liqtt^ 
traffic^  they  were  traitors  to  the  government,  they  were  concealed 
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papists,  ihey  were  furnishing  arms  to  the  Indians  to  join  the 
French.  On  these  pretexts,  they  were  arrested  and  examined  by 
the  governor  of  Connecticut,  and,  on  proof  of  their  innocence, 
discharged.  Next,  their  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  they  were 
brought  to  JTew  York,  for  examination  before  the  governor  of  that 
province.  Again  they  were  discharged,  and  allowed  the  privilege 
of  living  according  to  their  religious  tenets. 

Their  persecution  did  not  stop  here ;  they  were,  from  motives  of 
conscience,  opposed  to  the  taking  of  oaths,  and  on  that  account 
were  accused  of  refusing  to  take,  according  to  law,  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.  On  these  representations,  they  were 
required,  by  act  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  to  swear  the  pre- 
scribed oaths ;  positively  forbidden  to  instruct  the  Indians,  and,  in 
de&ult  of  obedience,  were  banished  from  that  provhice,  and  retired 
to  the  more  tolerant  province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1744.  Four 
years  later,  the  Indian  converts  at  Shekomeko,  in  the  fear  of  being 
murdered  by  the  whites,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  village, 
and  follow  their  teachers  to  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  governor  of  that  province.  Arrived  at  Bethlehem,  they  were 
received  with  great  cordiality  by  the  Brethren,  and  settled  them- 
selves at  Friedenshutten,  or  "  Tents  of  Peace,**  a  small  hamlet 
which  they  built  for  themselves,  near  Bethlehem.  And,  as  emi- 
gration continued,  they  made  another  settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mahoning,  which  they  called  Gnadenhutten,  or  "Tents  of 
Grace." 

The  labors  of  the  Brethren,  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  were 
principally  devoted  to  the  Delawares,  and  were  rewarded  with  an 
encouraging  degree  of  success.  At  Friedenshutten,  Gnadenhutten, 
and  other  hamlets  around  them,  grew  up  Christian  villages  of  the 
converts  of  the  Moravians,  who  had  laid  aside  the  ferocity  of  their 
native  character,  the  vices  of  their  savage  life,  and  the  warlike 
spirit  of  their  race,  and  who  had,  instead,  adopted  the  pure  and 
peaceful  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  and  yielded  obedience 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  morality.  And  amid  the  long 
suffering  they  were  called  to  endure  from  their  savage  neighbors, 
the  heathen  Indians,  and  their  scarcely  less  malignant  enemies 
among  the  whites,  they  gave  full  evidence  that  that  great  change 
effected  among  them,  by  the  self  denying  labors  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  was  a  change  of  heart;  and  that  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith  they  made  was  intelligent  and  sincere. 

For  a  time,  the  Brethren  were  allowed  peacably  to  pursue  their 
labor  of  love,  and  their  converts  were  permitted  in  peace  to  gather 
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around  them,  and  receive  tbeir  teachings ;  and  so  saccesafol  were 
they,  that,  in  1749,  the  congregation  at  Gnadenhutten  alone  nnm- 
hered  five  hundred  native  members.  But  they  were  not  allowed 
long  to  enjoy  their  quiet  When  the  war  of  1754  broke  out,  the 
Brethren  and  their  converts  were  placed  in  a  very  embarrassing 
situation.  The  Indians  could  form  no  clear  idea  of  neutral  Indian 
villages,  in  a  war  with  the  whites,  and  had  no  conception  of  any 
motive  they  might  have  for  a  neutrality,  but  a  secret  sympathy 
with  the  English ;  and,  if  they  would  not  take  up  the  hatchet  with 
them,  they  were,  on  the  border,  in  the  way  of  their  incursions.  In 
the  first  instance,  they  sought  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderness, 
away  from  their  teachers,  and  &iling  to  do  that,  or  to  understand 
their  true  position,  they  became  hostile.  Nor  were  the  whites  bet- 
ter disposed.  The  old  suspicions  that  destroyed  the  missions  in 
New  York  were  revived.  They  were  concealed  papists,  in  secret 
sympathy  with  the  French,  and  furnished  intelligence  to  them,  and 
arms  to  the  Indians. 

Accordingly,  the  borderers  determined  on  their  destruction,  and 
a  mob,  raised  to  burn  their  villages  and  massacre  thorn,  assembled 
at  Bethlehem.    But  the  treatment  they  received,  and  the  spectacle 
of  Christian  resignation  they  beheld,  disarmed  them;   and  they 
abandoned  their  purpose,  and  returned  to  their  homes.   The  wilder 
spirits  of  the  border  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  Indian  towns,  and  were  preparing  another  more 
determined  attack,  when  their  eyes  were  opened  by  a  horrible 
massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Indians.    There  was  a  hamlet  of 
Christian  Indians  on  the  Lehigh,  opposite  Gnadenhutten.     On  the 
24th  of  November,  1775,  it  was  suddenly  attacked,  by  night,  by 
the  Indians.  ^  The  houses  and  other  buildings  were  fired,  the  unre- 
sisting people  were  burned  in  them,  or  tomahawked  and  scalped, 
as  they  fled  from  them.    Eleven  perished,  four  only  escaped.    AH 
hostile  designs  against  them  were  now  laid  aside  by  the  English 
colonists,  they  were  gathered  in  from  their  settlements,  and  troops 
were  stationed  to  protect  them  and  their  property ;  and,  through 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  the  Brethren  and  their  people 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  whites,  and  the  security  of  iheir 
protection. 

The  agency  of  Christian  Frederic  Post  in  conciliating  the  Indi- 
ans to  the  English  interest,  has  been  noticed.  Post  emigrated  from 
Germany  with  some  Moravian  Brethren,  in  1742,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  appointed  to  join  the  mission  at  Shekomeko,  where  he 
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married  a  baptized  Indian  woman.  The  mission  was  broken  up  in 
the  next  year,  but  Post  remained  and  preached  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians  in  Connecticut  until  1749.  During  this  period  he  suj)- 
ported  himself  by  his  labor  as  a  joiner,  enduring  much  persecution 
and  abuse  from  the  colonists.  Iq  that  year  he  re- visited  Glermany, 
but  soon  returned  to  America,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Indians  at  Wyoming,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1754, 
when  he  returned  to  Bethlehem. 

While  there  he  was  appointed,  on  account  of  his  courage  and 
spirit,  and  especially  his  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  character,  as 
an  ambassador  to  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Mingoes,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  French.  He  set  out  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1758,  in  company  with  two  Delaware  Indians,  and  after  encounter* 
ing  many  difficulties  and  much  danger,  succeeded  in  detaching 
those  Indians  from  the  French  interest.  On  the  25th  of  October, 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  commissioned  to  bear  another  message 
from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  in 
advance  of  the  march  of  the  army  of  Forbes  to  the  forks  of  Ohio ; 
and  succeeded,  by  his  address,  and  the  confidence  he  inspired,  in 
preventing,  at  that  critical  time,  a  union  of  the  Indians  and  French, 
and  thus  of  compelling  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  In 
1761,  he  crossed  the  mountains  again,  visited  the  Indians  further 
westward,  on  the  Muskingum,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  them ;  ob- 
tained from  them  the  privilege  to  establish  a  mission,  and  having 
built  a  house — ^the  first,  except  the  stations  of  the  traders  with  in  the 
state  of  Ohio— on  a  spot  designated  by  the  Indians,  he  returned 
to  seek  an  associate.  The  historian,  Heckewelder,  then  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  was  chosen  by  the  brethren  to  join  the  mission,  and  early 
in  March,  1762,  Post  and  Heckewelder  set  out  for  their  station  on 
the  Tuscarawas,  or  upper  Muskingum. 

There  they  immediately  commenced  to  clear  a  field,  in  order  to 
cultivate  food  for  their  subsistence.  The  Indians  became  alarmed, 
a  council  was  called,  and  Post  summoned  before  them.  "  Brother,'* 
aaid  they,  "  it  appears  to  us  that  you  must  since  have  changed  your 
mind,  for  instead  of  instructing  us  or  our  children,  you  are  cutting 
down  trees  on  our  land ;  you  have  marked  out  a  large  spot  of  ground 
for  a  plantation,  as  the  white  people  do  everywhere ;  and  by  and 
by  another  and  another  may  come,  and  do  the  same,  and  the  next 
thing  will  be,  that  a  fort  will  be  built  for  the  protection  of  these 
intmders;  and  thus  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  we  driven  further  back,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
white  people  came  into  this  country.     Say,  do  we  not  speak  the 
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truth  ?  "  Post  replied  that  he  came  indeed  to  teach  them,  bat  a 
teacher  must  live.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  be  burdened  with  his 
support,  and  therefore  he  designed  to  raise  his  own  food.  But  he 
did  not  want  a  foot  of  their  land,  and  his  cultivating  their  land 
would  give  him  no  claim  upon  it. 

The  council,  after  consultation,  replied,  "You  say  you  are  come, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  teach  and  to  preach  to  us. 
So  also  say  the  priests  at  Detroit,  whom  our  father,  the  king  of  the 
French,  has  sent  among  his  Indian  children.  Well,  this  being  the 
case,  you  as  a  preacher  want  no  more  land  than  one  of  those  do, 
who  are  content  with  a  garden  lot  to  plant  vegetables  and  pretty 
flowers  in,  such  as  the  French  priests  also  have,  and  of  which  the 
white  people  are  all  fond.  As  you  are  in  the  same  employment 
with  them,  and  as  we  never  saw  them  cut  down  trees  and  cultivate 
the  ground  to  get  a  living,  we  think  that,  since  they  look  well, 
they  look  to  another  source  than  labor  for  their  living.  And  we 
think  that  if,  as  you  say,  the  Great  Spirit  wants  you  to  preach  to 
the  Indians,  he  will  cause  the  same  to  be  done  to  you  as  he  causes 
to  be  done  for  those  priests  wo  have  seen  at  Detroit.  We  are 
agreed  to  give  you  a  garden  spot,  even  a  larger  spot  of  ground  than 
they  have  at  Detroit.  It  shall  measure  fifty  steps  each  way,  and  if 
it  suits,  you  are  at  liberty  to  plant  in  it  what  you  please." 

To  this  Post  agreed,  and,  with  Heckewelder,  cleared  and  planted 
the  little  spot  assigned  him ;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  they  subsisted 
on  the  game  they  could  take,  and  the  vegetables  they  could  gather. 
During  the  summer,  a  conference  was  to  be  held  with  the  Dela- 
wares,  at  Lancaster,  and  Post  had  been  deputed  by  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  accompany  the  chiefs  thither.  It  had  been  the 
direction  of  the  Brethren,  that  Heckewelder  should  return  with 
him  ;  but,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  abandoning  the  post,  he  re- 
mained for  a  time.  The  series  of  encroachments  and  outrages 
that  led  to  the  war  of  1768,  had  already  stirred  the  resentment  of 
the  savages ;  and  during  the  summer,  they  became  so  suspicious 
and  unfnendly,  that,  at  the  advice  of  a  trader,  Heckewelder  aban- 
doned the  station,  and  returned  to  Fort  Pitt.  On  his  way,  he  met 
Post  returning  to  the  Muskingum.  The  position  of  aflSdrs  in  the 
Indian  country  was  threatening ;  Post  was  especially  suspected  as 
an  emissary  of  the  whites,  and,  on  consultation,  the  mission  was 
finally  abandoned.  Heckewelder  returned  to  Bethlehem ;  Post,  in 
despair  of  success  among  the  Indians  of  the  north,  retired  to  th^ 
Bay  of  Honduras,  and  established  a  mission  among  the  Musquito 
Indians. 
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The  Moravians  and  their  converts  enjoyed  a  little  respite,  only  to 
be  again  exposed  to  greater  persecutions.  The  war  of  1768  was 
waged  along  the  frontier  with  unexampled  ferocity ;  and  the  bor- 
der of  Pennsylvania  was  occupied  by  a  class  of  men,  to  whom  an 
indiscriminate  hatred  of  Indians  was  a  ruling  passion,  and  whom 
the  many  border  wars  had  made  almost  as  cruel  as  the  Indians 
themselves.  A  band  of  peaceful  Indians  were  settled  at  Cones- 
toga.  It  was  suspected  that  they  were  connected,  in  some  way, 
with  the  hostile  Indians,  and  the  borderers  assembled  and  massacred 
all  they  could  find  of  them.  The  survivors  were  collected,  and 
placed  in  the  jail  of  Lancaster  for  protection.  There  they  were 
massacred  by  the  exasperated  mob. 

The  popular  rage  next  turned  upon  the  Moravian  converts* 
Several  of  them  were  murdered  by  a  party  of  drunken  rangers. 
They  in  turn  were  surprised  and  killed.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
hour,  the  Moravian  converts  were  suspected  of  the  act ;  and  a  mob 
approached  Wequetank,  with  the  design  of  exterminating  them. 
A  storm  defeated  their  plan  of  attack,  and  the  converts,  now  sensible 
of  their  danger,  immediately  removed  to  Nazareth.  To  protect 
them  and  to  allay  the  resentment  of  the  borderers,  they  with  their 
teachers  were  removed,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  to  Philadelphia, 
and  confined  on  Province  Island.  The  borderers,  fired  with  impla- 
cable resentment,  followed,  an  attack  on  the  city  was  threatened, 
aud  the  Moravians  were  sent  to  New  York.  The  governor  of  that 
province  refused  to  receive  them  within  its  borders,  and  they  were 
taken  back  to  Philadelphia  and  imprisoned  for  a  year  in  the 
barracks.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  they  were  released, 
returned  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  rebuilt  their  deserted  and  ruined 
villages. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  Moravians  was  not  checked  by  these 
difficulties,  and  no  sooner  had  they  established  themselves  again, 
than  they  sent  out  their  missionaries  to  teach  the  heathen  Indians 
on  the  north  and  west.  In  the  fall  of  1767,  the  Rev.  David 
Zeisberger,  learning  that  some  Indians  on  the  Allegheny  were 
desirous  of  having  the  gospel  preached  to  them,  went  thither,  in 
company  with  the  assistant,  Anthony,  and  a  convert  named  Papun- 
hank.  He  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  spy,  but  his  demeanor  disarmed 
suspicion,  and  he  was  received  with  especial  kindness  by  a  Seneca 
chief.  Goschgosking,  "the  place  of  hogs,"  a  Delaware  town  of 
three  villages,  situated  on  the  Allegheny,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
niiles  above  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  was  the  place  Zeisberger 
had  chosen  as  the  station  he  designed  to  occupy.    The  chief  advi- 
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Bed  him  not  to  settle  there  on  account  of  the  great  mckedneBs  of 
the  people.  That,  to  Zeisberger,  was  however  an  additional  motive. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  thither,  was  well  received,  and  allowed 
to  preach.  The  great  depravity  of  the  place  was  not  however 
over  stated  by  the  Seneca  chief.  The  missionary  was  shocked  at 
the  wickedness  of  the  people ;  an  Indian  orator  resisted  the  new 
doctrines  of  the  white  man,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  received 
an  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  Zeisberger,  with  the  assistant,  Senseman, 
and  three  families  from  Friedenshutten,  removed  to  Goschgosking. 
There  they  located  themselves,  built  a  chapel,  planted  cora,  and 
commenced  immediately  the  work  of  evangelization.  In  that, 
they  were,  as  usual,  successful.  A  great  number  of  Indians 
resorted  to  their  hamlet,  and  "the  Brethren  ceased  not  by  day  and 
by  night  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus."  The  old  chief,  Allemcwi, 
believed  their  teachings,  was  baptized,  and  joined  himself  to  them. 
Others  followeu  his  example,  and  soon  a  little  village  of  believing 
Indians  grew  up  around  them.  As  usual,  their  success  excited 
enmity.  It  was  affirmed,  if  the  missionaries  were  allowed  to 
remain,  the  whites  would  come,  build  a  fort,  and  take  possession 
of  the  country;  and  messages  were  sent  from  the  Six  Nations  to 
the  Delawares,  that  they  must,  in  order  to  be  safe,  either  kill  the 
missionaries,  or  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  The  old  women 
went  about  complaining  that  the  corn  was  devoured  by  worms, 
that  the  game  had  began  to  flee  the  country,  that  neither  chestnuts 
nor  bilberries  ripened  any  more ;  all  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
fftct  that  the  Indians  were  changing  their  old  way  of  living  on 
account  of  what  these  white  men  had  told  them.  The  power  of 
superstition  was  invoked.  An  Indian  prophet,  Wangomen,  de- 
claimed against  the  missionaries.  He  had  been,  he  pretended, 
favored  with  a  vision  of  the  spirit  land.  The  Indians  there,  were 
in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty  and  happiness,  the  whites  were  in  want 
and  misery.  The  Indians,  in  their  natural  state,  were  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  Great  Spirit.  The  Great  Spirit  waa  displeased 
with  the  presence  of  these  white  teachers,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  him  to  appease  his  wrath. 

The  missionaries  felt  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  accord- 
ingly they  removed  with  their  converts,  in  the  spring  of  1769>  to 
Lawunakhannak,  "the  middle  stream,"  fifteen  miles  distant  froni 
Goschgosking. 

Here  they  built  huts  for  their  residence  and  a  chapel  for  thetf 
worship.    AUemewi  and  other  converts  settled  around  their  dwel- 
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lings,  more  converts  were  added,  and  an  abundant  success  seemed 
about  to  reward  their  labors.  Among  the  many  visitors  to  Lawun* 
akhannak,  was  a  distinguished  Indian  orator  from  the  Delawai^ 
village  of  Kushkushkee,  on  the  Big  Beaver,  named  Glikkikan. 
The  Indians  there  had  heard  of  the  new  doctrines  the  white 
teachers  were  disseminating  among  the  Indians  on  the  Allegheny; 
and  he  was  deputed  by  the  chief,  Pakanke,  to  go  and  refute  them. 
When  he  arrived,  he  resolved  first  to  hear  the  missionary,  and 
then  reply  to  his  teachings.  Zeisberger  preached,  and  he  listened 
with  great  attention.  Anthony,  the  assistant,  invited  him  and  his 
company  to  dine  with  him,  and  explained  to  him,  in  simple  but 
expressive  language,  the  religion  taught  by  the  Moravians.  Glik- 
kikan was  convinced,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  and  of  the 
chiefs  of  Goschgosking,  declared  his  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  new 
religion.  On  his  return  to  Kushkushkee,  he  honestly  related  the 
result  of  his  mission,  and  bore  an  honorable  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  missionaries,  and  to  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  The 
influence  of  the  example  of  Glikkikan  produced  an  effect  even 
on  the  Allegheny.  Many  of  the  people  followed  from  Goschgos- 
Idng  and  joined  the  congregation,  more  came  to  hear,  and  a  new 
chapel  was  built  for  their  accommodation.  In  the  midst  of  this 
success,  a  difficulty  arose  between  the  Six  Ifations  and  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  Six  ligations  had  broken  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees, 
and  murdered  several  of  them.  In  revenge  the  Cherokees  took 
two  prisoners,  cut  off  their  lingers,  and  sent  them  back  with  an 
insulting  message.  A  war  between  the  two  nations  ensued ;  the 
Christian  Indians  were  located  immediately  between  them,  and 
the  thoroughfare  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  both.  Under  these 
circumstances,  they  determined  to  accept  the  repeated  invitations 
of  Pakanke  and  Glikkikan,  to  settle  on  the  Beaver,  and  made 
preparations  to  remove  thither. 

Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1770,  the  congregation  at 
Lawunakhannak  broke  up,  and  set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passing 
down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver,  which 
ihey  entered  and  proceeded  up  to  the  falls.  There  they  were 
compelled  to  unload  their  cargoes  and  transport  their  canoes  by 
land.  In  this  they  were  aided  by  Glikkikan,  who  had  come  from 
Enshkushkee,  with  horses  for  their  use.  On  the  Sd  of  May,  they 
reached  their  destination,  informed  Pakanke  of  their  arrival,  and 
were  welcomed  to  their  new  homes,  according  to  the  Indian 
ceremony,  by  the  chiefs.    On  the  site  designated  for  them,  the 
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Christian  Indians  immediately  set  to  work,  erected  cabins,  and 
opened  farms.  In  a  short  time  a  settlement  was  formed,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Langnntoutenuenk,  or  Friedenstadt,  "the 
town  of  peace." 

Dr.  I  Pollock,  of  Newcastle,  Pa.,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  publisher : 
"  The  sites  of  the  principal  establishments  of  the  Moravians,  on 
Beaver  river,  were  at  the  Kushkushkee  and  Moravian  towns, 
(Friedenstadt).  These  villages  were  both  situated  in  what  is  now 
Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania;  the  sites  of  them  were  well  chosen 
in  regard  both  to  their  comfort  and  health,  being  on  the  west  side 
of  the  principal  streams,  and  connected  with  alluvial  bottom  lands 
of  surpassing  fertility.  Kushkushkee  occupied  an  elevated  pla- 
teau of  rich  bottom  land  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Mahoning 
river,  four  miles  above  its  junction,  with  the  Shenango,  where  they 
constitute  the  Big  Beaver  river.  It  was  four  miles  east  of  the  Ohio 
State  line,  four  miles  west  of  New  Castle,  the  seat  of  justice  for 
Lawrence  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  six  miles  north-west  from  its 
sister  establishment  at  the  Moravian  town.  Several  war  paths 
converged  here  at  the  War  Post,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
and  'the  Kushkushkee  trace,'  long  known  and  traveled  by  the 
early  white  settlers,  passing  by  the  *  Scalp  Spring,'  near  the  *  Forks 
of  the  Beaver,*  and  through  the  Moravian  town,  connected  it  with 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver,  and  up  along  the  Ohio  to 
Logstown,  and  what  is  now  Pittsburgh.  The  *  Moravian  Town' 
was  situated  on  a  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  Beaver  river,  two  miles 
below  its  'forks,'  and  twenty  miles  up  from  its  mouth. 

"  The  societies  formed  at  these  two  Indian  towns  by  these  pioufl 
and  philanthropic  missionaries,  soon  abandoned  their  savage  habits 
and  superstitious  worship ;  and  under  the  direction  of  these  devoted 
men,  cleared  and  cultivated  several  hundred  acres  of  their  rich 
bottom  lands,  the  products  of  which,  added  to  the  abundant  supply 
offish  afforded  by  their  rivers,  and  of  game  from  the  chase,  placed 
them  above  the  fear  of  want,  and  gave  them  leisure  for  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  They  had  schools  in  which  their  children  were 
assiduously  taught ;  churches  where  they  often  convened  for  reli- 
gious worship,  and  workshops  in  which  the  most  necessary  of  the 
mechanical  arts  were  taught  and  practiced.  Among  the  first 
lessons  taught  them  by  their  Christian  teachers,  was  one  that  came 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  fixed  habits  and  immemorial  usages  of 
savage  life.  They  must  no  longer  learn  and  practice  the  *  Art  of 
War.'  They  must  be  men  of  peace,  no  longer  shed  the  blood  of 
their  brother  man.     They  must  no  longer  resent  or  retaliate 
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wrongs;  all  retribution  must  be  left  to  the  *  Great  Spirit,'  the  com- 
mon Father  of  all.  These  principles  and  practices^  so  uncongenial 
to  immemorial  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  were  nevertheless 
embraced  and  adhered  to.  Their  schools  flourished ;  the  teeming 
earth  yielded  to  moderate  cultivation  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  their  workshops  furnished  their  common 
clothing,  and  the  tools  and  utensils  necessary  for  a  peaceful  life. 
Here  was  a  young  paradise  blooming  and  fructifying  in  the 
wilderness. 

^'  But  mutation  and  instability  are  written  on  the  face  of  all  things 
earthly.  This  state  of  prosperity  and  felicity  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration.  We  have  said  that  these  associations  of  non- 
resistant  Indians  were  parts  of  the  Delaware  tribe,  who  were  fre- 
quently at  war  with  the  whites,  and  sometimes  with  the  neighboring 
tribes;  and  &iling  to  enlist  these  bands  to  assist  in  their  wars,  and 
not  understanding  or  appreciating  their  motives,  naturally  enter- 
tained jealousies  and  unfriendly  feelings  toward  them.  Residing 
as  they  did,  on  the  great  war  path,  along  which  these  tribes  and 
other  northern  nations  marched  to  attack  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  whites,  or  the  tribes  of  the  south ;  and  near  their  grand 
rendezvous  at  the  Scalp  Spring  and  War  Post,  they  were  often 
pressed  to  join  the  hostile  bands,  and  even  threatened  on  their 
refusal.  Finding  themselves  thus  environed  with  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  that,  located  as  they  were,  between  their  enemies, 
they  could  not  maintain  their  neutrality  but  at  the  risk  of  exter- 
mination, they  abandoned  all  their  improvements  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  wilderness,  locating  and  renewing  their  improve- 
ments, and  re-organizing  their  community  on  the  waters  of  the 
Muskingum." 

The  history  of  the  mission  on  the  Beaver,  is  thus  given  by 
Loskiel : 

"April  17th,  1770,  the  congregation  of  Lawunakhannak  broke  up, 
and  set  out  in  sixteen  canoes,  passing  dovm  the  river  Ohio  by  Pitts- 
burgh, to  the  mouth  of  the  Beaver  creek ;  which  they  entered,  and 
proceeded  up  to  the  falls,  where  they  had  to  unload  and  transport 
their  goods  and  canoes  by  land.  One  of  these  carrying  places  de- 
tained them  two  days.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  troublesome 
work  caused  them  to  be  very  thankful  when  they  met  Glikkikan, 
with  some  horses  from  Kaskaskunk  (Eushkushkee)  for  their  use. 

'^Thus  after  a  tedious  journey,  during  which  they  had,  however, 
held  their  daily  meetings  as  often  as  their  situation  would  permit, 
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refreshing  their  Boals  by  the  comfortable  word  of  God,  they  at 
length  arrived,  on  the  8d  of  May,  in  the  country  where  they  in- 
tended to  build  their  new  settlement.  The  spot  appointed  for 
them  could  not  have  been  better  chosen,  and  there  was  good 
land  sufficient  to  supply  an  hundred  fomilies.  They  now  in- 
formed Pakanke,  the  head  chief  in  Easkaskunk,  and  his  coun- 
cil, of  their  arrival.  During  the  formalities  usual  on  such  occasions 
both  Brother  Zeisberger,  and  the  Indian  deputies,  delivered 
several  copious  speeches,  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskunk, 
from  the  very  beginning,  a  just  idea  of  their  new  neighbors, 
and  Pakanke  bid  them  welcome  in  the  same  number  of  speeches. 
Captain  Glikkikan  could  now  no  longer  bear  to  live  at  Kaskaskunk, 
but  desired  leave  to  dwell  with  the  Brethren.  The  latter  exhorted 
him  well  to  consider,  that  in  so  doing  he  would  exchange  an  hon- 
orable office,  power,  and  friends,  for  reproach,  contempt,  and  per- 
secution. But  his  declarations  were  so  firm  and  sincere,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  refose  his  request. 

*^  The  Indians  were  now  diligently  at  work  in  their  plantations, 
and  dwelt  in  the  meantime  in  bark  huts.  They  also  built  a  large 
hut  for  the  meetings  of  the  congregation,  which  were  numerously 
attended  by  the  people  from  Eiaskaskunk.  The  settlement  made 
by  the  Bretibren  here  was  called  Lauguntoutenuenk,  or  Friedenstadt, 
'the  town  of  peace.' 

^*  June  12th,  the  first  baptism  was  administered  in  this  place,  to 
the  wife  of  the  blind  Chief  Solomon,  who  had  formerly  opposed 
her  husband  with  great  violence,  but  afterward  became  thought- 
Ail,  and  anxious  to  obtain  salvation.  Glikkikan  and  others,  who 
had  never  seen  this  transaction,  were  struck  with  wonder  and 
amazement,  and  the  whole  assembly  was  so  powerfully  pervaded 
by  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  God,  that  the  Brethren  Zeisber- 
ger and  Senseman  were  overcome  with  joy,  and  filled  with  renewed 
courage,  boldly  to  maintain  their  post,  even  under  the  most  grievous 
oppressions,  and  gladly  to  venture  their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  lead 
Bouls  to  Christ 

The  Indians  in  the  neighboring  country  were  astonished,  or  ra- 
ther alarmed,  to  see  a  people  settle  among  them  so  much  differ 
ing  in  manners  and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  to  hear  a 
doctrine  preached,  of  which  they  never  before  had  any  idea.  ^ 
some,  this  astonishment  was  soon  changed  into  displeasure  and 
animosity.  Glikkikan*s  retiring  from  Easkaekunk  to  Friedenstadt 
occasioned  universal  dissatisfaction.  His  friends  spared  no  pains 
to  prevent  it  by  kind  persuasions ;  but  finding  them  useless,  th^ 
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ruled  moet  bittetly  against  him,  calling  him  a  sorcerer,  by  which 
they  even  endangered  his  life.  The  old  chief,  Pakanke,  who  had 
always  employed  him  as  his  speaker,  and  looked  upon  him  as  his 
right  hand,  altered  his  friendly  behavior  toward  the  Brethren,  and 
denied  his  having  invited  them  into  the  country,  charging  Glikki- 
kan  with  it  He  even  attacked  him  publicly,  and  in  great  wrath 
said,  *  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I 
8Qppo6e  you  intend  to  get  a  white  skin  ?  But  I  tell  you,  not  even 
one  of  your  feet  will  turn  white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you 
not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting  next  to  me  in  council,  when 
we  spread  the  blanket,  and  considered  the  belts  of  wampum  lying 
before  us  ?  ISow  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and  think  to  have 
found  something  better*  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find  your- 
self deceived.'  Glikkikan  replied  briefly  thus:  ^It  is  very  true  I 
have  gone  over  to  them,  and  with  them  I  will  live  and  die.'  Though 
Colonel  Croghan,  an  English  officer,  exhorted  Pakanke  not  to  op* 
pose  the  brethren,  but  to  sufier  all  those  Indians  who  wiehed  to 
hear  the  Gospel  to  go  to  thcim,  adding,  that  they  aimed  at  nothing 
bat  the  real  welfare  and  interest  of  the  Indians ;  and  though  Pa- 
kanke promised  fair,  yet  he  remained  an  enemy,  and  many  were 
deterred  from  coming  to  Friedenstadt. 

"About  this  time  a  very  bad  epidemical  disease  prevailed  among 
the  Delawares,  which  took  off  great  numbers,  and  was  ascribed  by 
the  heathen  to  the  power  of  magic.  Many  of  the  chiefs  and  coun- 
selors at  Gekelemukpechuenk  and  other  places,  conceived  a  notion 
that  they  could  not  remedy  this  evil  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
UDanimously  resolving  to  receive  and  believe  the  word  of  God.  As 
it  was  soon  known  that  Pakanke  was  averse  to  the  cause,  the  chief 
and  council  of  Gekelemukpechuenk  sent  him  a  black  belt  of  wam- 
pum of  a  fathom  in  length,  with  the  following  message :  '  There  is 
a  contagion  among  us:  many  Indians  die,  and  this  evil  has  lasted 
some  years:  we  shall  all  soon  be  destroyed,  unless  some  help  be 
procured^  Convene  a  council  upon  this  belt  Whoever  does  not 
receive  this  belt,  shall  be  considered  as  an  enemy  and  murderer  of  his 
people,  and  we  shall  know  how  to  treat  him  according  to  his  de- 
serts.' This  message  being  of  mysterious  import,  Pakanke  was  left 
to  guess  its  meaning.  But  be  pretended  not  to  understand  that  it 
implied  that  they  should  receive  the  Gospel  as  the  only  remedy. 

"  The  Brethren  found,  meanwhile,  that  it  would  be  highly  neces- 
sary for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  to  remove  a  misunderstanding 
which  prevailed  among  the  heathen  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indianjs.    They  asserted,  that  as  soon  as  the  latter  changed 
24 
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Iheir  mode  of  liviDg,  and  refased  to  joiD  in  tSieir  vices,  th^  like- 
wise withdrew  their  eontribations  toward  ihe  suppoit  of  tiie  affitirs 
of  the  nation,  and  wonld  no  more  assist  in  fbrnishiDg  the  nstial 
quantity  of  wampum,  allowed  for  the  nse  of  the  chiefs.  The  mis- 
sionaries therefore  took  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a  forma] 
declaration  from  the  believing  Indians,  in  all  places,  to  this  effect: 
^That  though  they  never  intended  to  interfere,  either  with  the 
affitirs  of  state,  or  with  the  wars  of  the  savages,  yet  liiey  were 
always  willing  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burden,  in  times  Of 
peace,  and  to  contribute  toward  the  expenses  attending  idl  mea- 
sures adopted  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  which  were  not  meant 
to  molest  either  the  white  people  or  the  Indian  nations ;  but  upoa 
this  positive  condition,  that  the  chiefe,  counselors,  and  captains  of 
all  the  different  tribes,  should  never  claim  the  least  authority  over 
the  missionaries,  but  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  they 
please,  and  in  case  of  their  return  to  Bethlehem,  to  send  oth^ 
Brethren  in  their  room.'  This  declaration  gave  universal  satisfiM- 
tion,  was  answered  by  all  the  chiefis  in  very  civil  terms,  and  by 
some  by  formal  embassies,  and  prevented  much  enmity,  to  which 
the  believing  Indians  and  their  teachers  might  have  otherwise  been 
exposed.  >     . 

"  At  Goschgoschuenk,  "Wangomen  was  appointed  deputy,  and 
sent  by  the  council  with  a  full  and  concise  answer,  couched  in  the 
most  courteous  terms,  to  Friedenstadt,  and  thence  to  Pakanke  at 
Kaskaskunk,  to  inform  him  and  his  council  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Brethren  into  the  Monsy  tribe,  desiring  him  to  send  the  message 
forward  to  the  rest  of  the  Delaware  tribes,  and  with  their  consent 
to  the  Iroquois,  Delamattenoos,  and  Shawanese,  and  to  appoint  and 
acknowledge  the  above-mentioned  umpire,  appointed  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  covenant  thus  made  between  the 
Brethren  and  the  Indian  nations.  Wangomen  executed  all  these 
commissions  with  much  punctuality,  and  appeared  to  have  laid  all 
enmity  against  the  Brethren  aside ;  he  was  even  commissioned  by 
old  Pakanke,  who  also  pretended  to  be  reconciled  to  them,  to  go 
in  person  to  Friedenshuetten,  apd  invite  tiie  believing  Indians  to 
come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kaskaskunk  and  build  a  town  for 
themselves,  upon  any  spot  of  ground  they  might  choose. 

'^In  the  meantime  our  Indians  began,  on  the  2Sd  of  July;  to 
build  a  regular  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver  creek, 
erecting  block  houses,  and  working  with  such  perseverance  and 
diligence,  that  before  winter  th^  and  their  teachers  wera  safely 
and  conveniently  housed.    Then  the  statutes  of  the  congregation 
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were  made  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  eveiy  thing  regulated  aa 
in  Friedenshuetten. 

'^  October  28th,  the  miesionaiy,  John  George  Jungman,  and  his 
wife,  arrived  from  Bethlehem,  to  have  the  care  of  this  congrega- 
tion, and  brought  a  string  of  wampum  from  Colonel  Croghan  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  Pakanke,  desiring  him  to  receive  the  missionary  and 
his  wife  with  kindness,  as  they  came  merely  from  benevolent 
motives,  to  promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Indians. 
This  unsolicited  kind  interference  of  the  colonel  gave  much  ple^ 
gore  to  our  Indians  and  their  teachers,  and  made  a  good  impression 
upon  Pakanke.  Brother  Senseman  returned  to  Bethlehem,  in 
November,  having  been  a  faithful  and  useful  assistant  to  brother 
Zeifiberger,  with  whom  he  willingly  shared  distress  and  danger. 

"  Both  missionaries  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  gracious  visitation  of 
this  country  by  the  Lord.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wae 
remarkably  evident  during  the  preaching  of  the  precious  Gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus,  and  the  heart  of  one  poor  sinner  after  the  other  was 
opened,  and  led  to  accept  of  the  gracious  invitation  which  he  gives 
to  all  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.  Glikkikan  was  so  much 
moved  by  a  discourse  delivered  in  the  daily  meeting,  that  he  after- 
ward wept  aloud  on  his  way  home.  The  heathen  were  astonished, 
that  such  a  noted  and  valiant  captain  should  weep  in  the  presence 
d  his  former  acquaintance ;  but  the  Brethren  praised  Gk)d  for  such 
visible  proo&,  that  the  word  of  the  cross  of  Jesus  can  even  break 
and  melt  the  moet  stubborn  and  proud  heart  of  a  wild  Indian.  One 
cfPakanke's  sons,  having  listened  with  attention  to  a  sermon,  said^ 
*  I  have  understood  all  I  have  now  heard,  and  your  words  have 
penetrated  into  my  heart:  now  I  believe  that  they  are  true.'  An 
nnbaptized  Indian  said  to  a  visitor :  *  Whoever  will  consider  but 
for  a  moment,  must  plainly  see  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Brethren 
is  true;  and  even  though  our  senses  cannot  rightly  comprehend  its 
meaning,  yet  our'hearts  feel  something  of  its  power,  as  often  as  we 
hear  if 

'^  Many  people  from  distant  places,  especially  froip  Bhenenge, 
eame  to  hear  the  comfortable  gospel,  which  encourages  sinners, 
wich  all  their  misery,  to  turn  to  their  Kedeemer. 

"As  to  Friedenstadt  itself,  the  peace  of  God,  brotherly  love,  and 
a  dasire  to  cleave  to  and  love  God  our  Saviour,  prevailed  most 
powerfully  in  the  congregation.  The  baptized  improved  daUy  in 
a  ChristittD  walk  and  conversation,  and  greatly  valued  their  high 
and  heavenly  calling.  One  of  them  said  to  a  strange  Indian :  '  X 
cannot  Indeed-dpeak  much  to  you  at  present,  but  I  will  give  you  aa 
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opportunity  to  hear  the  precions  words  of  our  Saviour,  with  which 
the  most  delicious  food  in  the  world  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
sweetness;'  and  then  brought  him  to  the  chapel.  A  noted  sorcerer, 
who  came  to  see  Friedenstadt,  stood  listening  io  an  Indian  sister, 
who  was  boldly  declaring  the  gospel  to  some  female  visitors;  and 
afterward  said  that  he  had  a  great  inclination  to  try  his  legerdemaia 
tricks  upon  her,  and  to  do  her  an  injury.  When  she  heard  this', 
she  said :  '  I  do  not  fear  his  threats ;  for  if  any  one  could  even  take 
away  my  life  by  such  practices,  I  should  then  go  home  to  my 
Saviour,  where  I  should  enjoy  much  greater  happiness  than  in  this 
life.' 

"  The  labor  of  the  Spirit  of  God  was  likewise  so  evident  in  the 
children,  and  the  Lord  perfected  praise  even  out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  missionaries  were  filled  with 
astonishment.  Among  the  unbaptized  and  catechumens,  the 
awakening  was  solid  and  general,  and  their  longing  after  grace  and 
the  remission  of  sins  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  appeared  on  all  occa- 
sions. The  missionaries  were  more  particularly  rejoiced  to  see 
that  the  above-mentioned  Captain  Olikkikan,  and  a  chief  called 
Qenaskund,  who  retired  with  them  from  Qoschgoschuenk,  were 
the  most  humble  and  contrite  among  all  the  nnbaptized,  con- 
fessing with  great  openness  their  sinful  and  abominable  manner  of 
living  among  the  heathen,  praying  Ood  for  mercy  and  forgiveness 
as  the  most  undeserving  prodigals,  and  earnestly  requesting  to  be 
baptized.  They  both  received  this  favor  on  the  24th  of  December, 
and  remained  living  and  distinguished  examples  of  that  divine 
truth,  that  no  sinner  is  so  proud-  and  depraved  but  he  may  be 
thoroughly  humbled,  changed,  and  converted  to  God  by  the  power 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1771,  Wangomen  came  to  Friedenshuetten,  to 
deliver  the  above-mentioned  message  from  the  principal  chieft  of 
the  Delaware  nations  to  the  Indian  congregation,  and  also  to  invite 
them  and  ,the  congregation  in  Tschechschequannink  to  the  Alle- 
gheny, that .  is,  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio.  The  chiefs  declared 
that  they  would  receive  the  believing  Indians  into  their  arms  as 
friends,  and  permit  them  to  choose  a  tract  of  land,  where  they 
might  live  together,  as  Christians,  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  that 
they  should  bring  their  white  teachers  with  them,  who  should  be 
considered  as  being  of  the  same  color  with  the  Indians. 

"  At  the  particular  request  of  the  chiefs,  Brother  Zeisberger  gave 
ft  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  deputies,  assuring  the  Indian 
congregation,  that  this  invitation  concealed  no  bad  design,  bat 
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father  that  the  cbie&,  being  now  truly  deBiroae  that  they  and  their 
young  people  might  hear  the  gospel,  wished  on. that  account  atone 
that  Brethren  might  reside  among  tbem ;  our  Indians,  however, 
mistrusted  the  contents  of  this  message,  and  therefore  gave  the 
following  short  answer  to  Wangomen  and  the  other  delegates: 
*  We  rejoice  that  Pakanke  and  the  other  chiefs  have  thought  on  us 
with  so  much  kindness.  But  we  are  as  yet  too  heavy  to  rise,  and 
when  we  have  lightened  ourselves,  we  will  send  word  to  the  chiefs.' 
Some  time  after,  Ohtef  liTetawatwees,  in  Gekelemukpechuenk, 
repeated  this  invitation  in  a  pressing  manner,  which  occasioned 
onr  Indians  to  consider  more  particularly  about  it,  especially  as  the 
Wyandots  had  likewise  invited  them  to  remove  to  their  land  on 
tiie  Ohio,  assuring  tbem  that  they  would  not  sell  the  ground  under 
their  feet,  as  the  Iroquois  had  done. 

"  However,  no  resolution  was  taken  till  the  month  of  May,  when 
Friedenshuetten  was  visited  by  the  Brethren  Christian  Gregor  and 
John  Loretz,  who  some  time  ago  arrived  from  Europe,  to  bold  a 
visitation  in  all  the  Brethren's  settlements  in  Korth  America. 
Bishop  !N'athaniel  Seidel  accompanied  them  from  Bethlehem,  a  man 
known  and  highly  respected  by  many  of  our  Indians,  who  expressed 
extraordinary  joy  at  their  visit.  The  joy  of  the  two  European 
Brethren  was  great  indeed.  They  saw  here  for  the  first  time,  a 
flock  of  Christian  Indians,  and  could  not  sufficiently  praise  and 
thank  God  our  Baviour,  for  the  gracious  work  begun  among  these 
nations,  supported  amidst  so  many  and  heavy  trials,  and  miracu- 
lously preserved,  although  exposed  to  so  many  threatening  and 
imminent  dangers. 

"  They  devoted  their  whole  time  and  labor  to  the  service  of  the 
two  congregations  in  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink, 
conversed  with  every  individual,  and  delivered  several  powerful 
discourses,  especially  during  the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  the  inter- 
preters translating  their  words  with  great  exactness.  They  bap- 
tized se\«ral  Indians,  visited  every  family,  and  both  their  conver- 
sation with  individuals,  their  public  ministry  and  their  benevolent 
behavior,  tended  to  the  edification  and  blessings  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants. They  likewise  examined  into  every  particular  relating  to 
the  inward  and  outward  state  of  the  mission,  and  in  this  view  held 
several  conferences  with  the  missionaries  and  the  Indian  assistants. 
The  above  mentioned  invitation  given  to  our  people  by  the  Dela- 
wares  was  also  maturely  considered,  and  the  conference,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Indian  congregation,  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
next  autumn  some  families  should  remove  from  hence  to  Frieden- 
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etadt,  that  some  regard  might  be  shcywn  to  the  mesBage ;  but  as  to  tke 
emigration  of  the  whole  congregation,  that  Bhonld  be  considered  and 
finally  decided  in  Bethlehem.  On  the  retnrn  of  these  visitors  and 
their  company  to  Bethlehem,  the  Indians  took  leave  of  them  with 
the  most  cordial  expression  of  love  and  gratitnde^  recommending 
themselves  to  l^e  prayers  and  remembrance  of  all  their  brethren  in 
Europe. 

*^  David  Zeisberger  was  soon  after  called  from  Friedenstadt  to 
Bethlehem,  to  attend  a  conference,  in  which  the  whole  situation  of 
the  mission  among  the  Indians  was  maturely  weighed  and  consid- 
ered. The  Brethren  were  convinced  that  the  Indian  congregations 
at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves  long  in  these  places,  partly  because  the  Iro- 
quois had  sold  the  land,  and  various  troublesome  demands  upon 
them  were  continually  renewed,  partly  on  account  of  a  contest 
between  the  ISew  Englanders  and  the  Indians  of  Wajomick,  by 
which  Friedensheutten  was  much  disturbed  by  occasion  of  its 
vicinity.  Besides  this,  the  Sennekas,  by  their  bad  behavior,  gave 
our  Indians  much  trouble,  the  white  people  being  too  apt  to  sus- 
pect the  latter  as  accomplices.  One  of  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ments in  fSe^vor  of  their  emigration  was  this,  that  the  number  of 
European  settlers  daily  increased,  both  above  and  below  Frieden- 
shuetten, and  the  rum  trade  tended  to  seduce  the  young  people. 
A  final  res(^ution  was  therefore  taken,  to  advise  the  Indian  congre- 
gation to  accept  of  the  proposal  repeatedly  made  to  them,  to 
remove  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  consider  it  as  proceeding  from  a  grscioos 
direction  of  the  providence  of  God. 

"Brother  Zeisberger,  upon  his  return,  mentioned  this  advice  to 
the  Indians  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tschechschequannink,  and 
both  congregations  resolved  to  remove  in  the  following  spring,  and 
first  to  go  to  Friedenstadt.  Some  families  went  thither  immedi- 
ately, in  order  to  lay  out  plantations  of  Indian  com,  both  for  them- 
selves and  the  congregations  that  were  to  accompany  them. 

**  In  the  meantime,  many  people  followed  the  Brethren  from 
Qoschgoschuenk,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  Beaver  creek,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  Kaskaskunk ;  others,  who  showed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
converted,  and  promised  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  tte 
congregation,  obtained  leave  to  live  at  Friedenstadt. 

"The  Brethren  were  at  this  time  incessantly  troubled  by  the 
most  daring  lies,  propagated  by  the  savages,  who  even  counterfeit^ 
letters  and  messages  from  the  chiefs  to  them.  In  the  beginning  oi 
the  year  1771,  a  very  peremptory  message  of  this  kind  was  brought  to 
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FriedenstAdt^  as  eoming  fram  the  chief  and  oonncil  at  Qekelemuk- 
pechuenk ;  deoiaiiding  that  an  lodiaa  woman,  lately  eonverted  to 
the  trathy  and  baptized  by  the  Brethren,  should  be  sent  back  imme- 
diately, or  she  should  be  tak^i  away  by  force.  This  message 
appearing  dangerous  in  its  consequences,  Brother  Zeisberger  hinir 
skf  set  out  on  the  5th  of  March,  with  three  Indian  brethret^  tor 
Gekelemukpechuenk. 

<^0n  the  road  they  sxperiemced  great  hardships,  in  wading 
through  traets  of  deep  snow  and  much  water,  and  did  not  arrive 
there  until  the  ISth.  They  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  head  ohie^ 
Netawatweea,  where  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  and  had  sodn 
an  opportunity  of  preaching  Jesua  and  him  <»rucifiled  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  hear  the  missionary. 
Brother  Zeisberger  then  requested  a  meeting  of  the  council,  and 
read  to  them  the  above-mentioned  letter.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  neither  the  chief  nor  the  council  knew  any  thing  of  it,  but 
that  one  of  the  counselors  present  had  written  it  on  his  own  authox- 
ily,  and  signed  it  with  two  fictitious  names.  Being  thus  detected, 
he  was  publicly  confounded ;  the  whole  council  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  agreed  perfectly  with 
the  declaration  of  the  missionary  and  the  Indian  brethren,  that  as 
they  could  and  would  not  detain  any  Indian  in  their  settiement 
i^^nst  his  wUl,  either  by  persuasion  or  force,  so  no  Indian  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  leave  them,  the  Indians  being  altogether 
a  £ree  people,  who  in  all  things  might  act  according  to  their  own 
nunds. 

^' After  this,  Brother  Zeisberger  staid  several  days  in  Gekele- 
mukpechuenk, and  found  many  attentive  hearers,  but  likewise 
many  avowed  enemies,  who,  though  they  dared  not  publicly  to 
oontradict  the  missionary  himself,  raged  with  immoderate  fury 
sgainst  his  Indian  assistants,  and  their  testimony.  One  said 
to  Isaac :  ^  What  do  you  come  here  for,  spreading  your  new  doc- 
trines among  our  people  ?  I  havo  a  good  mind  to  kick  you  alto- 
gether out  of  doors,.  And  even  if  all  the  Indians  should  embrace 
your  doctrine,  I  certainly  would  not.'  This  opposition  arose  chiefly 
from  the  insinuations  of  the  above-mentioned  Indian  preachers, 
who  had  so  strenuously  recommended  emetics,  as  a  sure  mode  of 
cleansing  from  sin,  that  in  this  town  the  practice  was  general.  The 
missionary  endeavored  to  convince  tfie  people,  that  though  an 
emetic  might  benefit  their  stomachs,  yet  it  could  never  cleanse 
their  hearts,  but  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  ap- 
plied in  iaith  to  our  sin-sick  souls,  was  alone  able  to  cleanse  and 
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change  tbem.  Having  recommended  these  people  in  fervent 
prayer  to  the  mercy  of  Ch>d  oor  Saviour,  he  returned  with  his  com- 
pany to  Friedenstadt. 

"He  had  scarcely  left  Gekelemnkpechuenk,  when  a  renowned 
heathen  preacher  arrived,  and  spread  great  confasion  among  the 
people,  by  declaring  that  the  missionary  was  even  known  among 
the  whites  as  a  noted  sedacer  of  the  Indians,  who,  whenever  he  had 
drawn  a  large  party  aside,  sent  them  over  the  great  ocean,  and  sold 
them  for  slaves,  where  they  were  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and 
whipped  on  to  their  work.  By  these  lying  insinuations  he  gained 
such  an  ascendency  over  the  timid  minds  of  the  Indians,  that  he 
soon  became  the  leader  of  a  large  party,  and  the  Brethren  were 
soon  convinced,  that  to  plant  the  gospel  in  the  country,  to  which 
the  congregations  at  Friedenshuetten  and  Tscbechschequannink 
were  now  invited,  would  be  attended  with  great  diflSiculties.  Brother 
Ziesberger  says  in  one  of  his  letters:  *Here  God  must  work  a 
miracle,  for  Satan  has  many  strongholds,  which  he  has  well 
fortified.' 

"  In  Kaskaskunk,  the  enmity  against  the  Brethren  became  more 
general,  especially  as  the  lies  spread  in  Gekelmukpechuenk  soon 
found  their  way  thither,  and  though  it  afterward  happened,  that 
their  author,  and  Indian  preacher,  lost  his  senses,  and  ran  aboat 
the  woods  raving  mad,  yet  the  enmity  against  the  Brethren,  and  all 
who  attended  their  meetings,  did  not  subside  in  the  least. 

"  To  this,  we  may  add  the  dreadftd  rumors  of  war,  heard  about 
this  time ;  for  which  several  murders,  committed  by  the  wjiite  peo- 
ple, seemed  to  hold  out  sufficient  provocation.  Many  people  were 
on  these  accounts  led  to  forsake  their  dwellings,  and  to  remove  to 
Kaskaskunk  and  its  neighborhood.  Thus  Friedenstadt  was  soon 
eurrounded  by  troops  of  savages,  fix)m  whom  nothing  but  disturb- 
ance could  be  expected ;  which,  alas,  they  too  soon  experienced. 
Some,  who  staid  only  a  few  days  at  Friedenstadt,  proved  exceedingly 
troublesome,  by  their  drunken  and  riotous  behavior,  and  even 
threatened  to  murder  all  the  inhabitants,  and  destroy  the  set- 
tlement. 

"Brother  Zeisberger,  who  by  this  time  was  well  known  among 
various  Indian  tribes,  was  a  marked  object  of  their  hatred  and 
malice,  and  frequently  in  danger  of  being  shot  Some  malicious 
people  came  one  evening  very  late  to  Friedenstadt,  and  would  pos- 
itively compel  the  inhabitants  to  get  drunk.  When  they  found  all 
their  efforts  vain,  they  threatened  to  murder,  first  the  teachers,  and 
then  the  whole  congregation,  and  made  such  a  hideous  roar,  that 
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the  Indian  Bisters  fled  into  the  woods,  and  the  Brethren  were 
obliged  to  keep  a  strong  and  strict  wat<di  around  the 'dwelling  of 
the  missionaries. 

**  Notwithstanding  all  these  troubles,  the  work  of  God  prevailed 
and  increased  in  Friedenstadt,  and  the  congregation  grew  in  grace 
and  number.  May  the  27th,  1771,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
chapel  was  laid,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  the  building  was  dedica- 
ted unto  the  Lord,  with  praise,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer,  as  a  place 
where  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  The  number  of 
constant  hearer^  daily  increased ;  among  these,  there  was  one  who 
had  lost  his  scalp  in  the  war,  and  one  of  the  same  party  which  de- 
stroyed the  Brethren's  house  on  the  Mahony,  in  the  year  1755* 
This  man  was  often  so  moved  in  hearing  the  Gospel,  that  he  shed 
floods  of  tears.  Another  visitor  expressed  a  great  desire  to  know 
which  was  the  true  way  to  happiness.  He  said :  *  The  Quakers 
maintain  that  their  doctrine  is  true,  the  English  church  asserts  the 
same  of  theirs,  and  the  Brethren  say  that  the  word  they  preach  is 
the  word  of  God.'  The  Indian  assistants  told  him,  that  if  he  was 
tolly  desirous  to  be  informed,  he  should  come  to  Jesus,  who, 
through  God  blessed  forever,  became  a  man,  and  had  been  wonnded 
for  our  transgressions.  He  would  then  soon  learn  to  know  him, 
and  receive  a  certainty  in  his  heart,  concerning  the  way  to  salva- 
tion :  but  that  afterward  it  was  required  to  be  obedient  to  his  com- 
mandments. 

''After  much  opposition  and  hesitation,  Chief  Pakanke, hitherto 
an  enemy  of  the  Gospel,  resolved  at  last  to  go  to  Friendenstadt. 
He  staid  there  several  days,  heard  the  Gospel  with  great  attention, 
changed  his  sentiments,  and  even  exhorted  his  children  to  go  to 
the  Brethren,  hearken  to  their  words,  and  believe  on  Jesus. 

"  October  21st,  Brother  John  Heckewelder,  who  was  appointed 
assistant  missionary,  and  November  27th,  the  four  families  expected 
from  Friedenshuetten,  arrived  safe  at  Friedenstadt  All  rejoic^ 
at  the  resolution  of  the  two  congregations  to  follow  them  hither, 
and  willingly  offered  their  assistance  in  making  plantations,  and 
planting  Indian  com  for  them. 

"As  the  enmity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kae- 
kaskunkand  other  savage  neighbors  rather  increased,  and  the  latter 
encroached  more  and  more  upon  the  borders  of  Friedenstadt,  the 
believing  Indians  petitioned  the  chief  and  council  at  Kaskaskunk 
for  protection,  but  were  told  that  their  request  could  not  be 
granted.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1772.  At  the 
same  time  the  Brethren  received  a  kind  message  from  the  chief 
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and  council  at  Qekelemukpeehuenky  Inviting  th^xi  and  the  two 
congregations  at  Fried^ishuetten  and  Tschecbficbequannink  to 
come  and  settle  in  their  country,  near  the  river  Moskingam,  upon 
whatever  tracts  of  land  they  might  choose.  Upon  mat  a  re  consid- 
eration, it  was  found  most  expedient  that  Brother  Zeisberger  should 
first  take  a  journey  to  view  the  country  on  the  Muskingum,  and 
tbere  fix  upon  a  spot  suitable  for  a  settlement^  that  he  should  then 
consult  and  settle  every  thing  relating  to  this  affair  with  the  chieft 
at  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  soon  after  remove  to  the  new  place 
with  a  few  &miHe8  from  Friedenstadt,  and  establish  a  regular  mission 
there;  but  that  the  congregations  at  Friedenshutten  and  Tschech* 
schequannink  should  first  go  and  dwell  in  or  near  Friedenstadt, 
until  it  should  be  proper  for  them  to  move  to  the  Muskingum. 

"Brother  Zeisberger  set  out  on  this  expedition  on  the  11th  of 
March,  1772,  with  a  few  Indian  brethren,  and  on  the  i6th  discov* 
ered  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum,  about  thirty  miles  from  Gekelemukpechuenk,  with  a 
good  spring,  a  small  lake,  good  planting  grounds,  much  game,  and 
every  other  convenience  for  the  support  of  an  Indian  colony. 
This  place  was  about  seventy  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  seventy- 
five  miles  west  of  Friedenstadt  It  appeared,  that  fonnerly  a  large 
fortified  Indian  town  stood  on  this  spot,  some  ramparts  and  the 
ruins  of  three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible.  After  this  discovery  he 
went  to  Gekelemukpechuenk,  and  informed  the  council  that  the 
converted  Indians  had  thankfully  accepted  of  their  invitation, 
desiring  that  the  tract  of  land  he  had  just  now  discovered  might  be 
given  to  them.  In  answer  to  this  request  he  heard  with  greei 
pleasure,  that  this  was  the  very  spot  of  ground  destined  by  1^^ 
chiefs  and  council  for  them.  They  also  determined,  in  a  solemo 
manner,  that  all  the  lands,  from  the  entrance  of  the  Oekelemak- 
pechuenk  creek  into  the  river  Muskingum  to  Tuscarawi  should 
belong  to  the  converted  Indians,  and  that  no  other  Indians  shoold 
be  permitted  to  settle  upon  them :  further,  that  all  Indians  dwel- 
ling on  the  borders  of  titis  country  should  be  directed  to  behave 
peaceably  toward  them  and  their  teachers,  and  neither  disturb 
their  worship,  nor  prevent  people  from  going  to  them  to  bear  the 
word  of  God. 

"  Zeisberger  praised  the  Lord  for  his  gracious  help  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  important  commission,  and  having  again  visited  the 
above-mentioned  country,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  who  were  uncommonly  rejoiced  by  the  accooRt 
of  his  success,  given  on  his  return  to  Friedenstadt 
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'^  Five  fftmilies,  consistiug  in  all  of  twenty-eigbt  penoas,  were 
now  appointed  to  begin  the  new  settlement,  and  were  willing  to 
nndertiJce  it  Brother  Zeisberger  set  ont  with  them  on  the  14lih 
of  April,  1772,  and  after  a  safe  but  tedious  journey,  arrived  Maj 
Sd  at  the  new  land  on  the  Mufikingum.  The  day  following  they 
marked  ont  their  plantations,  erected  field-huts,  and  were  all 
diligently  employed  in  clearing  land  and  planting." 

The  place  they  chose  for  the  new  settlement  on  the  Muskingum, 
was  about  seventy  miles  sonth-west  from  Friedenstadt,  and  about 
aa  equal  distance  from  Lake  Erie.  It  appeared  that  formerly  a 
large  Indian  town  stood  on  the  spot,  some  ramparts  and  ruins  of 
three  Indian  forts  being  still  visible.  The  mission  of  the  Moravians 
to  the  Indians  in  North  America  had  existed  for  thirty  years,  and 
during  that  period  there  had  been  baptized  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  Indians.  The  first  settlement  they  made  on  the  Mus- 
kiugum  was  called  SchOnbrun,  ^'a  beautiful  clear  spring,"  and  was 
located  about  three  miles  south  of  New  Philadelphia,  in  Tus- 
carawas county,  Ohio.  Shortly  afterward  they  settled  also  at 
Gnadenhutten,  seven  miles  south  of  8ch5nbrun,  and  Salem,  a  few 
miles  below  Gnadenhutten.  In  1776,  a  new  settlement  named 
lichtenau  was  made,  thirty  miles  from  ScLdnbrun;  and  around 
these  grew  up  other  villages  and  hamlets  of  Christian  Indians,  who 
had  adopted  the  civilization  and  the  faith  of  the  Moravians.  The 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  were  favorably  disposed,  the  people  manifes- 
ted a  great  interest,  the  Moravian  church  steadily  increased, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  Moravian  teachings  spread  among  tho 
children  of  the  wilderness. 

For  a  while  too,  they  were  beyond  the  border  and  away  from 
the  influence  and  hostility  of  the  white  men,  and  away  from  the 
embarrassment  of  the  border  wars. 

The  war  of  1774  in  no  way  afibcted  them,  other  than  it  excited 
the  fear  that  the  war  might  extend  to^eir  country,  and  both  the 
missionaries  and  their  people  were  prepared  to  escape  to  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  if  the  whites  had  been  beaten  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant.  During  the  years  that  followed,  the  Brethren  were 
allowed  peaceably  to  pursue  their  labor,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  under  the  protection  of  the  council  of  the  Delawaro 
tribe. 

But  their  peace  was  soon  broken.  They  were  between  two  parties 
in  the  war  of  Independence.  Detroit  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British,  and  Fort  Pitt  of  the  Americans.    The  Wyandots  and  part 
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of  the  Delawares  were  the  partisans  of  the  British ;  the  Christian 
villagers  were  neutral,  in  accordance  with  their  principles.  While 
they  declined  the  alliance  of  either  party,  they  felt  obliged  by 
their  religion  to  extend  the  duties  of  hospitality  to  both.  It  thus 
became  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  any  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties.  It  was  necessary,  -in  order  to  avoid  their 
hostility,  to  furnish  provisions  to  the  Indian  war  parties  on  their 
way  to  attack  the  whites;  it  was  an  act  of  Christian  benevolence  to 
extend  sympathy  to  their  prisoners,  and,  in  that  way,  they  were 
suspected  of  partiality  to  the  British  interest  It  was  contrary  to 
their  religion  to  take  up  the  hatchet  so  persistently  offered  them  by 
the  warlike  Indians,  and  their  motives  for  refusing  could  only  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  warriors  as  a  sympathy  with  the  Americans.  On  the 
one  hand,  therefore,  a  party  of  Americans  crossed  the  Ohio  in  the  fall 
of  1777,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  Moravian  towns,  but 
were  met  and  defeated  by  a  party  of  Wyandots.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commandant  at  Detroit  sent  them  a  message  in  1778, 
declaring  that  he  would  compel  all  the  Indians,  Christian  or  not,  to 
fight  the  Americans,  and  if  they  did  not  obey  his  orders,  all 
missions  among  them  should  be  at  an  end. 

They  were  fully  warned  oFthe  dangerous  position  they  occupied, 
but  failed  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  danger.  A  chief  of  the 
Wyandots  visited  them]  in  the  spring  of  1781,  to  advise  them  ef 
their  peril,  and  to  persuade  them  to  seek  a  place  of  greater  safety. 

*^My  cousins,"  said  he,  ^^you  Christian  Indians  in  Gnadenhutten, 
Schdnbrun  and  Salem,  I  am  concerned  on  your  account,  as  I  see 
you  live  in  a  dangerous  situation.  Two  mighty  and  angry  gods 
stand  opposite  to  each  other  with  their  mouths  open,  and  you  stand 
between  them  and  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  one  or 
the  other  or  both  of  them,  and  crumbled  with  their  teeth." 

"Uncle,"  replied  they,  "and  you  Shawanese,  our  nephews,  we 
have  not  hitherto  seen  our  situation  so  dangerous  as  not  to  stay 
here.  We  live  in  peace  with  all  mankind  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war.  We  desire  and  request  no  more  than  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet  We  will  preserve  your 
words  and  consider  them,  and  send  you,  uncle,  an  answer." 

McKee,  Girty  and  Elliot  were  especially  hostile  to  the  mission- 
aries, and  were  continually  seeking  to  excite  the  heathen  Indians 
to  murder  Zeisberger,  and  destroy  the  mission.  Girty,  indeed,  led 
a  party  at  one  time  from  Sandusky,  to  capture  and  murder  the 
venerable  missionary,  and  had  even  taken  him  prisoner,  but  he  was 
rescued  by  a  band  of  friendly  Delawares,  and  saved.    Girty  and 
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his  associates,  however,  continued  to  excite  the  Indians  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  missionaries.  Under  their  influence,  the  Six  Nations 
sent  a  message  to  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas,  asking  them  to 
murder  the  Christian  Indians.  They  declined,  and  the  same  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Wyandots.  They  too  were  unwilling  to  hear 
the  odium  of  the  act;  but  a  party  of  them,  after  great  persuasion, 
was  induced  by  Elliot  to  accompany  him  to  the  Christian  settle- 
ment. Arrived  there,  Elliot  professed  great  friendship  to  the 
missionaries,  to  conceal  his  purpose.  His  design  was  to  murder 
the  Christians;  but  his  Indians  could  not  be  trusted  to  perform  the 
work.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking  the  mission- 
aries prisoners  to  Sandusky,  and  with  compelling  the  Christian 
Indians  to  abandon  their  improvements  and  remove  thither. 
Accordingly  they  abandoned  their  villages,  and  the  corn  in  their 
fields,  taking  with  them  only  their  cattle  and  some  provisions,  and 
on  the  11th  of  September  set  out,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
Indians,  to  proceed  to  Sandusky.  Mary  Heckewelder,  the  daughter 
of  the  missionary,  who  was  born  on  the  16th  of  April,  1781^  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  first  white  child  born  north  of  the  Ohio,  says: 

"Soon  after  my  birth,  times  becoming  very  troublesome,  the 
settlements  were  often  in  danger  from  war  parties;  and  finally,  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  we  were  all  made 
prisoners.  First,  four  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  by  a  party  of 
Huron  warriors,  and  declared  prisoners  of  war ;  they  were  then  led 
into  the  camp  of  the  Delawares,  where  the  death-song  was  sung 
over  them.  Soon  after  they  had  secured  them,  a  number  of  war- 
riors  marched  off  for  Salem  and  Schdnbrun. 

"About  thirty  savages  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  the  dusk  of 
flie  evening,  and  broke  open  the  mission  house.  Here  they  took 
my  mother  and  myself  prisoners,  and  having  led  her  into  the  street^ 
and  placed  guards  over  her,  they  plundered  the  house  of  everything 
they  could  take  with  them  and  destroyed  what  was  left.  Then, 
going  to  take  my  mother  along  with  them,  the  savages  were  pre- 
vailed upon,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Indian  females,  to  let 
her  remain  at  Salem  till  the  next  morning — the  night  being  dark 
and  rainy  and  almost  impossible  for  her  to  travel  so  far — they,  at 
last,  consented  on  condition  that  she  should  be  brought  into  the 
camp  the  next  morning,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  was 
Bafely  conducted  by  our  Indians  to  Gnadenhutten. 

"  After  experiencing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  savages  for  some 
time,  they  were  set  at  liberty  agidn,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
flourishing  settlements,  and  forced  to  march  through  a  dreary 
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wilderness  to  Upper  Sandiii^.  We  went  by  land  tbrongh 
Goseaohgaenk  to  the  Walhonding,  and  then  partly  by  water  and 
partly  along  liie  banks  of  tbe  river,  to  Bandusky  creek. 

^^  AH  the  way  I  was  carried  by  an  Indian  woman,  carefully  wnft 
in  a  blanket,  on  her  back.  Our  journey  was  exceedingly  tedious 
and  dangerous;  soiaae  of  the  canoes  sunk^^and  those  that  were  in 
liiem  lost  all  their  provisions  and  everything  they  had  saved. 
Those  that  went  by  land  drove  the  cattle,  a  pretty  large  herd.  The 
savages  now  drove  us  along,  the  missionaries  with  their  fiuniliee 
usually  in  their  midst,  surrounded  by  their  Indian  converts.  The 
roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  leading  Hirough  a  eontinuation  of 
swamps. 

'*  Having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  tiiiey  built  small  huts  of 
logs  and  bark  to  screen  them  from  the  cold,  having  neither  beds 
nor  blankets,  and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  and  want; 
for  the  savages  had  by  degrees  stolen  almost  every  thing,  both  from 
the  missionaries  and  Indians,  on  the  journey.  We  lived  here 
extremely  poor,  often-times  very  little  or  notiiing  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger;  and  the  poorest  of  the  Indians  were  obliged  to 
live  upon  their  dead  cattle,  which  died  for  want  of  pasture." 

The  missionaries  were  carried  prisoners  to  Detroit,  and  examined 
before  the  commandant.  Kothing  appeared  to  implicate  them  in 
the  revolutionary  interest,  except  the  fact  of  translating  letters  to 
tiie  Indians  from  the  officers  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  after  strict  inquiry, 
they  were  set  at  liberty,  treated  with  kindness,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  their  flock  at  Sandusky.  TSo  sooner  had  they  arrived 
thither,  than  Girty  again  began  to  plot  their  destruction.  To  further 
his  purpose,  he  forged  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  half-king,  to  the 
oommandaat  at  Detroit,  charging  the  missionaries  with  being  in 
oorrespondence  witli  the  Americans  at  Pittsburgh,  and  demanding 
their  removal  again  to  Detroit  On  this  pretext,  an  order  was  seat 
to  Girty  to  bring  them  baek.  They  were  immediately  sent  off 
«R)der  the  charge  of  Lavallie,  a  Frenchman,  who  treated  them  on 
tbe  way  with  espeokil  kindness.  At  Lower  Sandusky,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  Girt^,  and  on  their  way  from  there  to 
Detroit,  suffered  all  the  indignity  and  abuse  his  savage  nature  was 
capable  of  inflicting. 

The  British  commandant  received  them  kindly,  assured  them 
that  he  was  convinced  of  their  innoeence,  and  that  he  had  sent  for 
them  only  to  protect  them.  They  remained  there  under  his  pro- 
tection for  a  time ;  and,  convinced  that  they  could  not  safely  re- 
occupy  tiie  settlement  on  the  Muskingum,  IJbey  ebose  a  looalioii 
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fbr  a  new  settlement  on  tlie  west  aide  of  tiie  Huron  river^  aboot 
diirty  miles  above  Detroit.  Tbitber  tbey  removed,  gatbered  tbeir 
Indian  converts  aroand  tbem,  and  built  a  village,  to  wbicb  tbej 
gave  tbe  name  of  New  Gnadenbntten. 

Meanwbile,  tbe  Cbristian  Indians,  who  had  been  carried  in  the 
fall  to  Sandnsky,  were  exposed  to  great  suffering,  for  want  of  suffi* 
cient  food  and  of  protection  from  tbe  inclemency  of  tbe  winter. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  congregation,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  including  men,  women,  and  children, 
returned,  in  February,  1782,  to  tbe  Muskingum,  to  gather  the  com 
that  had  been  left  in  tbe  fields,  and  carry  it  to  Sandusky  for  their 
support.  Intelligence  of  tbeir  return  soon  reached  the  white  set* 
llements;  and  a  party  of  eighty  or  ninety  men  rendezvoused  on 
the  Mingo  bottom,  under  tbe  command  of  Col.  David  Williamson, 
and  marched  immediately  to  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  settlements,  and  of  massacring  tbe  Cbristian 
Indians. 

Ab  soon  as  Colonel  Gibson  heard  of  their  design,  be  dispatched 
messengers  to  the  Indians,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  but  they 
arrived  too  late.  They  were,  however,  advised  by  a  white  man, 
who  bad  escaped  from  the  savages,  to  save  themselves  by  an  imme- 
diate flight.  But  tbe  warning  was  disregarded,  and  tbey  det^s 
mined  to  trust  to  what  they  supposed  was  ihe  friendly  feeling  of 
the  Americans. 

The  historian  Loskiel  details  at  length  tbe  story  of  their  mas- 
sacre, the  most  infamous  act  in  tbe  border  war  of  that  period,  and 
ibe  most  disgraceful  event  in  the  history  of  the  country : 

^Meanwhile  the  murderers  marched  first  to  Gnadenhutten ; 
where  they  arrived  on  tbe  6tih  of  March.  About  a  mile  from  tbe 
settlement,  tbey  met  young  Bbeboseh,  the  son  of  Brother  Bheboseh, 
in  the  woods,  fired  at  him,  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  ba 
oould  not  escape.  He  tihen,  according  to  tbe  account  of  the  mut- 
derers  themselves,  begged  for  his  life ;  representing  that  be  was 
Shebosch,  tbe  son  of  a  wbite  Christian  man.  But  tbey  paid  no 
attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  their  hatch- 
ets. Tbey  then  approached  the  Indians,  most  of  whom  were  in 
iheir  plantations,  and  surrounded  them  almost  imperceptibly ;  but 
feigning  a  friendly  behavior,  told  them  to  go  home,  promising  to 
do  them  no  iigury.  They  even  pretended  to  pity  them  on  account 
of  the  mischief  done  to  them  by  the  Engiish  and  tbe  savages ; 
assuring  tbam  of  the  proteetioin  and  friendship  of  tbe  Americans. 
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The  poor,  believing  Indians,  knowing  nothing  of  the 'death  of 
young  Shebosch,  believed  every  word  they  said,  went  home  with 
them,  and  treated  them  in  the  most  hospitable  manner.  They 
likewise  spoke  freely  concerning  their  sentiments,  as  Christian 
Indians  who  had  never  taken  the  least  share  in  the  war.  They 
were  now  informed  that  they  should  not  return  to  Sandusky,  but 
go  to  Pittsburgh;  where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  any 
assault  made  by  the  English  or  the  savages.  This  they  heard  with 
resignation;  cqucluding  that  God  would  perhaps  choose  this 
method  to  put  an  end  to  their  present  sufferings.  Prepossessed 
with  this  idea,  they  cheerfully  delivered  their  guns,  hatchets,  and 
other  weapons,  to  the  murderers;  who  promised  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  in  Pittsburgh  to  return  every  article  to  its  rightful 
owner.  Our  Indians  even  showed  them  all  those  things  which 
they  had  secreted  in  the  woods,  assisted  in  packing  them  up,  and 
emptied  all  their  beehives  for  these  pretended  friends. 

<^  In  the  meantime  the  assistant,  John  Martin,  went  to  Salem, 
and  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  people  to  the 
believing  Indians;  assuring  them  that  they  need  not  be  afraid  to 
go  with  them,  for  they  were  come  to  carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  to  afford  them  protection  and  su{)port.  The  Salem  Indians  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  of  this  proposal ;  believing  that  God  had  sent 
the  Americans  to  release  them  from  their  disagreeable  situation  at 
Sandusky,  and  imagining  that,  when  they  had  arrived  at  Pitts- 
burgh, they  might  soon  find  a  safe  place  to  build  a  settlement,  and 
easily  procure  advice  and  assistance  from  Bethlehem*  Thus  John 
Martin,  with  two  Salem  Brethren,  returned  to  Gnadenhutten,  to 
acquaint  both  their  Indian  brethren  and  the  white  people  with 
their  resolution.  The  latter  expressed  a  desire  to  see  Salem,  and 
a  party  of  them  was  conducted  thither,  and  received  with  much 
friendship.  Here  they  pretended  the  same  good  will  and  afiection 
toward  the  Indians  as  at  Gnadenhutten ;  and  easily  persuaded  them 
to  return  with  them.  By  the  way  they  entered  into  much  spiritual 
conversation  with  our  Indians ;  some  of  whom  spoke  English  well, 
giving  these  people,  who  feigned  great  piety,  proper  and  spiritual 
answers  to  many  questions  concerning  religious  subjects.  The 
assistants,  Isaac  Glickhican,  a  converted  Indian  chief,  and  Israel, 
were  no  less  sincere  and  unreserved  in  their  answers  to  some  politi- 
cal questions  started  by  the  white  people;  and  thus  the  murderers 
obtained  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  present  situation  and 
sentiments  of  the  Indian  congregation. 

<^In  the  meantime,  the  defenseless  Indians  at  Gnadenhutten 
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were  saddenlj  attacked  and  driven  together  by  the  white  people ; 
and  without  resistance  seized  and  boand.  The  Salem  Indians  now 
met  the  same  fate.  Before  they  entered  Gnadenhuttcn,  they  were 
at  once  surprised  by  their  conductors,  robbed  of  tlieir  guns,  and 
even  of  their  pocket  knives,  and  brought  bound  into  the  settle- 
ment. Soon  after  this,  the  murderers  held  a  council,  and  resolved 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  to  murder  them  all  the  very  next  day. 
Those  who  were  of  a  different  opinion  wrung  their  hands,  calling 
Qod  to  witness  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  blood  of  these  harm- 
less Christian  Indians.  But  the  majority  remained  unmoved,  and 
only  differed  concerning  the  mode  of  execution.  Some  were  for 
burning  them  alive,  others  for  taking  their  scalps ;  and  the  latter 
was  at  last  agreed  upon ;  upon  which  one  of  the  murderers  was 
aent  to  the  prisoners,  to  tell  them  that,  as  they  were  Christian 
Indians,  they  might  prepare  themselves  in  a  Christian  manner,  for 
they  must  all  die  to-morrow. 

"  It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  great  their  terror  was,  at  hear- 
ing a  sentence  so  unexpected.  However,  they  soon  recollected 
themselves;  and  patiently  suffered  the  murderers  to  lead  them  into 
two  houses,  in  one  of  which  the  Brethren,  and  in  the  other  the 
Sisters  and  children,  were  confined  like  sheep  ready  for  slaughter. 
They  declared  to  the  murderers,  that  though  they  could  call  God 
to  witness  that  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  yet  they  were  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  suffer  death.  But  as  they  had,  at  their  con- 
version and  baptism,  made  a  solemn  promise  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  they  would  live  unto  him,  and  endeavor  to  please  him 
alone  in  this  world,  they  knew  that  they  had  been  deficient  in 
many  respects,  and  therefore  wished  to  have  some  time  granted,  to 
pour  out  their  hearts  before  him  in  prayer,  and  to  crave  his  mercy 
and  pardon.  This  request  being  complied  with,  they  spent  their 
last  night  here  below  in  prayer,  and  in  exhorting  each  other  to 
remain  faithful  unto  the  end. 

*^  One  brother,  named  Abraham,  who,  for  some  time  past,  had 
been  in  a  lukewarm  state  of  heart,  seeing  his  end  approaching, 
made  the  following  public  confession  before  his  brethren :  *  Dear 
Brethren!  It  seems  as  if  we  should  all  soon  depart  unto  our 
Saviour,  for  our  sentence  is  fixed.  Ton  know  that  I  have  been  an 
untoward  child ;  and  have  grieved  the  Lord  and  my  brethren  by 
my  disobedience,  not  walking  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  But  still, 
I  will  now  cleave  to  my  Saviour  with  my  last  breath,  and  hold  him 
&8t,  though  I  am  so  great  a  sinner.  I  know  assuredly,  that  be  will 
forgive  me  all  my  sins,  and  not  cast  me  out'  The  Brethren  assured 
25 
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him  of  their  love  and  forgiveness ;:  and  both  tbey  and  the  Sisters 
spent  the  latter  part  of  the  night  in  singiQg  praises  to  God  fbeir 
Saviour,  in  the  joyfdl  hope  that  they  would  soon  he  able  to  praise 
him  without  sin« 

"  When  the  day  of  their  execution  arrived,  namely,  the  8th  of 
March,  two  houses  were  fixed  upon,  one  for  the  Brethren,  and 
another  for  the  Sisters  and  children ;  to  which  the  wanton  mur- 
dereiB  gave  the  name  of  Bkcughler-homeB.  Some  of  them  went  te 
the  Indian  Brethren,  and  showed  great  impatience  that  the  execu* 
tion  had  not  yet  begun ;  to  which  the  Brethren  replied  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  die,  having  commended  their  immortal  souls  to 
Qod ;.  wl;io  had  given  them  that  divine  assurance  in  their  hearts, 
that  they  should  come  to  him  and  be  with  him  forever. 

"Immediately  after  this  declaration,  the  carnage  commenced. 
The  poor  innocent  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  led, 
bound  two  and  two  together  with  ropes,  into  the  above-mentioned 
slaughter-houses,  and  there  scalped  and  murdered. 

"  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  murderers  themselves,  they 
behaved  with  uncommon  patience,  and  went  to  meet  their  death 
with  cheerful  resignation.  The  above-mentioned  Abraham  was 
the  first  victim/'  "  One  of  the  party  took  up  a  cooper's  mallet, 
whiich  lay  in  the  house,  saying,  ^  how  exactly  this  will  answer  for 
the  business!'  He  then  began  with  Abraham,  and.  continued 
knocking  down  one  after  the  other  until  he  had  counted  fourteen 
whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hands.  He  now  handed  the 
instrument  to  one  of  his  fellow-murderers,  saying,  ^  my  arm  &il9 
me;  go  on  in  the  same  way ;  I  think  I  have  done  pretty  w«lL' " 

"  A  Sister,  called  Christina,  who  had  formerly  lived  with  the 
Sisters  at  Bethlehem,  and  spoke  English  and  German  well,  fell  on 
her  knees  before  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and  begged  for  her  Ufe; 
but  was  told  that  he  could  not  help  her. 

^^  Thus  ninety-six  persons  magnified  the  nanae  of  the  Lord,  by. 
patiently  meeting  a  cruel  death.  Sixty-two  were  grown  persons, 
among  whom  were  five  of  the  most  valuable  assistants;  and  thir^« 
four  were  children. 

<^  Only  two  youths,  each  between  fifteen  and  si^cteen  yiears  dd, 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  the  hand^  of  the  .murderers.  One 
of  theno,  seeing  that  they  were  in  earnest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
di^ngage  himself  from  his  bonds;  then  slipping  unobserved  from 
the  crowd,  he  crept  through  a  narrow  window  inta  the  cellair  of 
that  house  in  which  the  Sisters  were  executed.  Their  blood  soon 
pe^ivetrated.  through  the  flooring;  and,  according  to  his  account,  ran 
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in  B^-eiliM  into  tbe  cellatr,  by  which  it  appears  probable  that  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  not  merely  scalped,  but  killed  with  hatch- 
ets or  ^ords.  The  lad  remsuned  concealed  till  night ;  and  proTi- 
dentiatly  no  otie  came  down  to  search  the  cellar.  He  then,  with 
mnch  difficuliy,  climbed  up  the  Ti^all  to  the  window,  crept  through, 
and  escaped  into  a  neighboring  thicket. 

**  The  other  youth's  name  was  Thomas.  The  murderers  struck 
him  only  one  blow  on  the  head,  took  his  scalp  and  left  him.  But 
after  sotne  time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  bleeding  corpses.  Among  these  he  observed  one  Bro- 
ther, naimed  Abel,  moving  and  endeavoring  to  raise  himself  up. 
Bat  he  remiuned  lying  still,  as  though  he  were  dead,  and  this  cau- 
tion proved  the  means  of  deliverance ;  for  soon  aft^r,  one  of  the 
mnrderers  coming  in  and  observing  Abel's  motions,  killed  him 
with  two  or  three  blows.  Thomas  lay  quite  still  till  dark ;  though 
Buffering  the  most  exquisite  torment.  He  then  ventured  to  creep 
toward  the  door;  and  observing  nobody  in  the  neighborhood,  got 
out  and  escaped  into  the  woods,  in  which  he  concealed  himself 
during  the  night  These  two  youths  afterward  met  in  tbe  woods, 
and  God  preserved  them  from  harm  oi  their  journey  to  Sandusky ; 
though  they  purposely  took  a  long  circuit,  and  suffered  great  hard- 
ships and  danger.  Before  they  left  the  neighborhood  of  Gnaden- 
hutten,  they  observed  the  murderers,  from  behind  the  thicket, 
making  meny  after  their  successful  enterprise ;  and  at  last  setting 
fire  to  the  two  slaughter-houses  filled  with  corpses. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  Indian  congregation,  who  were  at  Sch5n- 
brun,  escaped  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the  white  murderers. 
Messengers  going  to  Gnadenhutten  found  young  Shebosch  lying 
dead  and  scalped  by  the  way-side ;  and  looking  forward,  saw  many 
wbite  people  in  and  about  Gnadenhutten.  The  congregation  at 
Bch^nbrun  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  ran  into  the  woods. 
They  now  hesitated  a  long  while,  not  knowing  whither  to  turn,  or 
how  to  proceed.  Thus,  when  the  murderers  arrived  at  SchOn- 
brun,  the  Indians  were  still  near,  observing  every  thing  that  hap- 
pened  there,  and  might  easily  have  been  discovered.  But  here  tbe 
murderers  seemed,  as  it  were,  struck  with  blindness.  Finding 
nobody  at  home,  they  examined  the  woods  about  the  town,  but 
without  success.  They  then  destroyed  and  set  fire  to  the  settle- 
ment; and,  having  done  the  same  at  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem, 
they  set  off  with  the  scalps  of  their  victims,  about  fifty  horses,  a 
number  of  blankets,  and  other  articles,  and  marched  back  to 
Pittsburgh. 
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*^  To  describe  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  Indian  congr^ation, 
on  hearing  that  so  large  a  number  of  its  members  were  so  cruellj 
massacred,  is  impossible.  Parents  wept  and  mourned  for  the  loss 
of  their  children,  husbands  for  their  wives,  wives  for  their  hus- 
bands, children  for  their  parents,  brothers  for  their  sisters,  and  sis- 
ters for  their  brothers.  And  having  now  also  lost  their  teachers, 
who  used  to  sympathize  with  and  participate  in  all  their  sorrows, 
and  to  strengthen  their  reliance  upon  the  faithfulness  of  God,  their 
grief  was  almost  insupportable.  But  thej  murmured  not^  nor  did 
they  call  for  vengeance  upon  the  murderers,  but  prayed  for  them ; 
and  their  greatest  consolation  was  a  full  assurance,  that  all  their 
beloved  relations  were  now  at  home,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  full  possession  of  everlasting  happiness." 

The  success  of  the  expedition  of  Williamson,  excited  the  bor- 
derers to  prepare  another  invasion  of  the  Indian  country,  to  finish 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Indians  by  the  massacre  of  the 
fugitives  at  Sandusky.  It  was  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the 
return  of  Williamson's  party  from  the  Maskingum.  The  number 
of  men  who  volunteered  for  the  campaign  was  four  hundred  and 
eighty,  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  Williamson's  men,  of 
the  Virginia  bordereis  on  the  Ohio,  and  of  one. company  from 
Washington  county,  Pennsylvania.  They  rendezvoused  at  the 
Mingo  bottoms,  on  the  25th  of  May.  Here  an  election  for  comman- 
der was  held;  Colonels  Williamson  and  Crawford  were  the  candi- 
dates. Crawford  was  elected,  and  accepted  the  office,  it  is  said, 
with  reluctance. 

The  army  marched  along  Williamson's  trail,  and  arrived  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Moravian  towns  on  the  fourth  day  of  their  march. 
There  some  Indians  were  discovered,  but  they  escaped.  They  had 
been  observing  the  motions  of  the  troops  ever  since  they  had 
crossed  the  river;  they  had  learned  the  objects  of  the  expedition, 
and  even  the  threat  that  '^no  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  Indian, 
whether  man,  woman  or  child,"  had  been  copied,  carried  to  San- 
dusky, and  read  to  them. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  they  arrived  at  the  Moravian  village  on  the 
Sandusky  river,  but  it  was  abandoned.  Here  many  of  the  men 
were  anxious  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  home ;  but  a 
council  of  the  officers  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  advance 
for  another  day  in  the  direction  of  Sandusky,  then  forty  miles  dis- 
tant. They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  advance  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians,  concealed  in  the  grass.    The 
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battle  lasted  without  cessation  till  dark,  and  the  army  rested  in 
position  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  a  council  of  the  officers 
was  held.  The  Indians  were  apparently  increasing  every  hour,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  retreat  daring  the  next  night.  After  dark 
the  army  was  disposed  in  order  for  retreat,  when  several  shots 
were  fired  by  the  Indians,  and  many  of  the  men  thinking  that 
the  movement  of  the  army  was  discovered,  left  the  main  body 
in  disorder  and  attempted  to  escape  in  the  darkness.  The  Indians 
followed  the  main  army  but  a  short  distance  and  turned  to  pursue 
the  stragglers.  More  than  a  hundred  of  these  were  killed  or 
taken. 

Crawford  would  probably  have  made  good  his  retreat,  but  that 
he  lingered  behind  in  anxiety  for  his  son,  whom  he  supposed  was 
yet  in  the  rear.  After  wandering  two  days  in  the  woods 
with  Dr.  Enight,  both  were  taken  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and 
conducted  to  the  Old  Wyandot  town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with 
his  own  hands,  painted  the  prisoners  black,  a  certain  premonition 
of  the  doom  that  awaited  them.  From  thence  they  were  taken  to 
the  New  Wyandot  town,  passing  on  the  way  the  mangled  remains  of 
a  number  of  their  fellow  captives.  At  the  new  town,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  Crawford,  they  found  the  noted 
Simon  Girty.  It  had  been  decided  that  Crawford  should  die  by 
the  most  aggravated  torture,  to  atone  in  some  degree  for  the  mur- 
ders by  Williamson  and  his  men  at  Gnadenhutten.  After  he  was 
bound  to  the  fatal  post,  the  surviving  Christian  Indians  were  called 
upon  to  come  forth  and  take  vengeance  on  the  prisoner;  but  they 
had  withdrawn,  and  their  savage  relations  stepped  forward  in  their 
stead.  Before  the  work  of  torture  was  commenced.  Captain  Pipe 
addressed  the  Indians  at  some  length,  and  in  the  most  earnest  man- 
ner, at  the  close  of  which  they  all  joined  in  a  hideous  yell,  and 
prepared  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  fire  was  kindled,  when  it 
occurred  to  poor  Crawford,  that  among  the  sachems  he  had  a  par- 
ticular friend,  named  Wingemund.  "  Where  is  my  friend  Winge- 
mund  ?  "  he  asked,  "I  wish  to  see  him."  It  is  true  that  this  chief 
had  been  the  warm  friend  of  Colonel  Crawford,  by  whom  he  had 
been  entertained  at  his  own  house.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Crawford  indulged  a  faint  degree  of  hope,  that  if  he  could  see  the 
chief,  his  life  might  yet  be  saved.  Wingemund  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, having,  in  fact,  retired  from  the  place  of  execution,  that  he 
might  not  behold  what  he  could  not  prevent  He  was  sent  for, 
however,  and  an  interesting  and  even  affecting  conversation  en- 
sued between  himself  and  the  prisoner.    This  conversation  was 
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commenced  by  Orawford,  who  iisked  thechief  if  helni€n?eMia«  He 
replied  that  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked — ^^  Are  yon  not  Colonel 
Crawford?"  ^^lam/'  replied  the  Colonel,  and  the  conversation 
was  thns  continued — the  chief  discovering  mnch  agitation  and  en^ 
harrassment,  and  ejaculating — "  So ! — ^Yes ! — ^Indeed !  " 

"  Colonel  Oravcjwd.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that 
always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  always  glfnl  to  see 
each  other? 

^^  Sachem.  Yes,  I  remember  all  this ;  and  that  we  have  often 
drunk  together,  and  that  you  have  been  kind  to  me. 

^'  OoL  C.    Then  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  continues. 

''  Sachem.  It  would,  of  course,  were  you  where  you  pught  to  be, 
and  not  here. 

"  (M.  C.  And  why  not  here  ?  I  hope  you  would  not  desert  a 
friend  in  time  of  need ;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  youiB^lf  in 
my  behalf,  as  I  should  do  for  you  were  you  in  my  place. 

'<  Sachem.  Col.  Crawford,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  situa- 
tion which  puts  it  out  of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of  your 
friends,  to  do  any  thing  for  you. 

"  OoL  C.    How  so.  Captain  Wingemund  ? 

^'  Sachem.  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  IfVUliam- 
son  and  his  party.  The  man  who,  but  the  other  day,  murdered 
such  a  number  of  the  Moravian  Indians^  knowing  tiiem  to  be 
friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people  who 
would  not  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying. 

^^  Col.  C.  But,  I  assure  you,  Wingemund,  that  had  I  been  with 
him  at  the  time,  this  would  not  have  happened.  Not  I  alone,  but 
all  your  friends,  and  all  good  men,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind. 

^^  Sachem.  That  may  be,  yet  these  friends,  these  good  men,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those 
inoffensive,  yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians.  I  say  foolish^  because 
they  believed  the  whites  in  preference  to  us.  "We  had  often 
told  them  they  would  one  day  be  so  treated,  by  those  people  who 
called  themselves  their  friends.  We  told  them  there  was  no  fpitb 
to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their  fior  promises 
were  only  intended  to  allure,  tha^  they  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Indians  before  they  killi^  thos^ 
Moravians. 

"  OoL  O.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thus*  As  to  WilHaBft" 
sou's  going  out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  deter- 
mined on  it,  I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent  him  fro^i  committing 
fresh  murder.'i. 
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^<  8(xxAem.  Tliis  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  were  I  to  tell 
them  BO« 

**  ihL  C    Atid  why  would  they  not  believe  it? 

'^  Saehen^.  Because  it  would  have  been  out  of  your  power  to 
prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased. 

•*  CoL  0.  Out  of  my  power  T  Have  any  Moravian  Indians  been 
lolled  or  hurt  since  we  came  out  ? 

"  SachertL  None.  But  you  first  went  to  their  town,  and  finding 
it  empty  and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  toward  us.  If  you 
had  been  in  search  of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone 
thither.  Our  spies  watched  you  closely.  They  saw  you  while  you 
were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ohio.  They 
«aw  you  cross  that  river;  they  saw  where  you  encamped  at  night ; 
they  saw  you  turn  off  from  the  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town ; 
liiey  knew  you  were  going  out  df  your  way ;  your  steps  were  con- 
stantly watched ;  and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you 
reached  the  spot  where  you  were  attacked. 

"  OoL  G.  (With  emotion.)  What  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me ! 

"  Sachem.  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  Williamson,  with  his  whole 
cowardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of  our  warriors* 
balls,  being  satisfied  that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with, 
but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with  such  he  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do;  I  say,  as  he  has  escaped,  and  they  have  taken  you, 
tbey  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead. 

"  OoL  0.  And  is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing  this  ?  Can 
you  devise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well 
rewarded,  if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving  my  life. 

"  Sachem.  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and  some 
friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might,  perhaps, 
have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  but  as  the  matter  now  stands,  no 
man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England 
himself,  were  he  to  come  to  this  spot  with  all  his  wealth  and 
treasure,  could  not  effect  this  purpose.  The  blood  of  the  innocent 
Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women  and  children,  cruelly 
and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  relatives  of  the 
slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
Bhawanese,  our  grand-children,  have  asked  for  your  fellow-prisoner; 
on  him  they  will  take  revenge.  All  the  nations  connected  with  us 
cry  out,  revenge  !  revenge  !  The  Moravians,  whom  you  went  to  de- 
stroy, having  fled  instead  of  avenging  their  Brethren,  the  offense 
has  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge. 
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"  CoL  C.  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  must  prepare  to  meet 
death  in  its  worst  form. 

^^  Sachem.  Tee,  Colonel.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle,  that 
good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a  good 
man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  have  been 
in  this  lamentable  situation.  You  see  now,  when  it  is  too  late, 
after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be. 
Kothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  fate  like  a  brave 
man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford!  They  are  coming.  I  will 
retire  to  a  solitary  spot."* 

On  turning  away  from  his  friend,  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  assist,  it  is  said  the  old  Sachem  was  affected  to  tears,  and  could 
never  afterward  speak  of  the  incident  without  deep  emotion.  The 
moment  the  chief  had  left  the  colonel,  a  number  of  the  execution- 
ers rushed  upon  him,  and  commenced  the  work  of  torture,  which 
was  in  progress  three  hours  before  the  victim  fell  upon  his  face,  and 
expired  with  a  groan.  During  the  proceedings  against  him,  he 
was  continually  and  bitterly  upbraided  for  the  conduct  of  the  white 
men  at  Gnadenhutten.  If  not  himself  a  participator  in  that  atro- 
cious affair,  they  reproached  him  for  having  now  come  against 
them  with  the  worst  kind  of  murderers — such  as  even  the  Indians 
had  not  among  them. 

"Indians,"  said  they,  "kill  their  enemies,  but  not  their  friends* 
When  once  they  have  stretched  forth  their  hand,  and  given  that 
endearing  name,  they  do  not  kill.  But  how  was  it  with  the  be* 
lieving  Indians  on  the  Muskingum  ?  You  professed  friendship  for 
them.  You  hailed  and  welcomed  them  as  such.  You  protested 
they  should  receive  no  harm  from  you.  And  what  did  you  after- 
ward to  them  ?  They  neither  ran  from  you,  nor  fired  a  single  shot 
on  your  approach.  And  yet  you  called  them  warriors,  knowing 
they  were  not  such.  Did  you  ever  hear  warriors  pray  to  God,  and 
sing  praises  to  him,  as  they  did  ?  Could  not  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
the  innocent  little  children  excite  you  to  pity,  and  to  save  their  lives  ? 
No !  you  did  not !  You  would  have  the  Indians  believe  you  are 
Christians,  because  you  have  the  Great  Book  among  you,  and  yet 
you  are  murderers  in  your  hearts  !  Never  would  the  unbelieving 
Indians  have  done  what  you  did,  although  the  Great  Spirit  has  not 
put  his  Book  into  their  hands  as  into  yours*    The  Great  Spirit 
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taught  yoa  to  read  all  tiiat  he  wanted  yoa  to  do,  and  what  he  for- 
hade  that  yoa  should  do.  These  Indians  believed  all  that  they 
were  told  was  in  that  Book,  and  believing^  strove  to  act  accord- 
ingly. We  knew  yon  better  than  they  did.  We  often  warned 
them  to  beware  of  you,  and  your  pretended  friendship;  but  they 
would  not  believe  us.  They  believed  nothing  but  good  of  you,  and 
for  this  they  paid  with  their -lives."* 

The  son  of  Crawford  and  Dr.  Enight  were  both  present  at  the 
scene.  Young  Crawford  was  immediately  afterward  tortured. 
£night  was  taken  to  be  burned  at  a  Shawanese  town,  about  forty 
miles  distant,  but  escaped  on  the  way,  and  returned  to  the  settle- 
ments.   He  thus  describes  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Crawford : 

^'  Monday  morning,  the  10th  of  June,  we  were  paraded  to  march 
to  Sandusky,  about  thirty-three  miles  distant;  they  had  eleven 
prisoners  of  us,  and  four  scalps,  the  Indians  being  seventeen  in 
number. 

'*  Colonel  Crawford  was  very  desirous  to  see  a  certain  Bimon 
Qirty,  who  lived  with  the  Indians,  and  was  on  this  account  permit- 
ted to  go  to  town  the  same  night,  with  two  warriors  to  guard  him, 
having  orders  at  the  same  time  to  pass  by  the  place  where  the 
Colonel  had  turned  out  his  horse,  that  they  might,  if  posssible, 
find  him.  The  rest  of  us  were  taken  as  far  as  the  old  town,  which 
was  within  eight  miles  of  the  new. 

'*  Tuesday  morning,  the  11th,  Colonel  Crawford  was  brought 
out  to  us  on  purpose  to  be  marched  in  with  the  other  prisoners. 
I  asked  the  Colonel  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Girty  ?  He  told  me  he  had, 
and  that  Qirty  had  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
him,  but,  that  the  Indians  were  very  much  enraged  against  the 
prisoners ;  particularly  Captain  Pipe,  one  of  the  chiefs ;  he  like- 
wise told  me  that  Girty  had  informed  him  that  his  son-in-law, 
Colonel  Harrison,  and  his  nephew,  William  Crawford,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Shawanese,  but  had  been  pardoned.   This  Captain 


*  Heekewelder't  KarratiTe  of  the  Morafian  MisBions.  '<  There  was  further  a  circom- 
etaiiee  iniich  against  this  unfortanate  mao,  which  enraged  the  Indians  to  a  high  degree. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies  sent  to  watch  their  moTements,  on  examining  a 
camp  which  Crawford  and  Williamson  had  left,  west  of  the  Ohio,  had  found  on  trees 
p«e1ed  for  the  purpose,  the  words,  written  with  coal  and  other  mineral  suhstances — *  No 
fuartert  to  he  given  to  any  Indian,  whetker  man,  woman,  or  chUd,*  When  the  Indians  find 
niscriptions  on  trees  or  other  suhstances,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  exact  copies 
of  them,  which  they  presenre  until  they  find  some  one  to  read  or  interpret  them. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  the  present  case,  and  the  inscription  was  sufficient  to  enrage 
them.*'— /4m». 
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Pipe  had  come  from  the  town  about  an  hour  before  Colonel  Craw- 
fordy  and  had  painted  all  the  prisoners'  faces  black.  As  he  was 
painting  me  he  told  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  Shawanese  towns 
and  see  my  friends.  When  the  Colonel  arrived,  he  painted  him 
black  also,  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  he  would 
have  him  shaved  when  he  came  to  see  his  Mends  at  the  Wyandot 
town.  When  we  marched,  the  Colonel  and  I  were  kept  back 
between  Pipe  and  Wyngenim,  the  two  Delaware  chiefs ;  tbe  other 
nine  prisoners  were  sent  forward  with  another  party  of  Indians. 
As  we  went  along  we  saw  four  of  the  prisoners  lying  by  the  path, 
tomahawked  and  scalped ;  some  of  them  were  at  the  distance  of 
half-a-mile  from  each  other.  When  we  arrived  within  half-a-mile 
of  the  place  where  the  Colonel  was  executed,  we  overtook  the  five 
prisoners  that  remained  alive ;  the  Indians  had  caused  them  to  rit 
down  on  the  ground,  as  they  did  also  the  Colonel  and  me,  at  some 
distance  from  them.  I  was  there  given  in  charge  to  an  Indian 
fellow  to  be  taken  to  the  Shawanese  towns. 

"  In  the  place  where  we  were  now  made  to  sit  down,  there  was 
a  number  of  squaws  and  boys,  who  fell  on  the  five  prisoners  and 
tomahawked  them.  There  was  a  certain  John  McKinly  amongrt 
the  prisoners,  formerly  an  ofiicer  in  the  18th  Virginia  regiment, 
whose  head  an  old  squaw  cut  oflT,  and  the  Indians  kicked  it  aboist 
upon  the  ground.  The  young  Indian  fellows  came  often  where 
the  Colonel  and  I  were,  and  dashed  the  scalps  in  our  faces.  We 
were  then  conducted  along  toward  the  place  where  the  Colonel 
was  afterward  executed ;  when  we  came  within  about  half-a-mile 
of  it,  Simon  Oirty  met  us,  with  several  Indians  on  horseback ;  he 
spoke  to  the  Colonel,  but  as  I  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
yards  behind,  could  not  hear  what  passed  between  them. 

'^  Almost  every  Indian  we  met,  struck  us  either  with  sticks  or 
their  fists.  Oiriy  waited  till  I  was  brought  up,  and  asked,  was  that 
the  Doctor  ?  I  told  him  yes,  and  went  toward  him,  reaching  out 
my  hand,  but  he  bid  me  begone,  and  called  me  a  damned  rascal, 
upon  which  the  fellows  who  had  me  in  charge  pulled  me  along. 
Girty  rode  up  after  me  and  told  me  I  was  to  go  to  the  Shawanese 
towns. 

^'When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was  stripped  naked, 
ordered  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks 
and  their  fists.  Presently  after  I  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
They  then  tied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
bound  the  Colonel's  hands  behind  his  back  and  fiaetened  tbe  rope 
to  the  ligature  between  his  wrists.    The  rope  was  long  enough  for 
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him  to  sit  down  or  walk  ronnd  the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return 
the  same  way.  The  Colonel  then  called  to  Girty,  and  asked  if 
they  intended  to  bum  him  ?  Girty  answered,  yes.  The  Colonel 
said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this,  Captain  Pipe,  a 
Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indiaus,  viz :  about  thirty  or 
forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys. 

<<  When  the  speech  was  finished  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and 
hearty  assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took 
up  their  guns,  and  shot  powder  into  the  Colonel's  body,  from  hia 
feet  as  far  up  as  his  neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads, 
were  diecharged  upon  his  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about 
him,  an4  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  cut  off  his  ears ;  when  the 
throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I  saw  the  blood  running  from  botli 
sides  of  his  head  in  consequence  thereof. 

^  The  fire  was  about  six  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which 
the  Colonel  was  tied ;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt 
quite  through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining  about 
ox  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by  turns  would  take  up, 
individually,  one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  apply  it  to 
his  naked  body,  already  burnt  black  with  the  powder.  These  tor- 
mentors presented  themselves  on  every  side  of  him  with  the  burn- 
ing faggots  and  poles.  Some  of  the  squaw  s  took  Vroad  boards 
upon  which  they  would  carry  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot 
embers  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  nothing 
but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

"In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he  called  to  Simon 
Girty  and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him ;  but  Girty  making  no 
answer,  he  called  to  hinl  again.  Girty,  then,  by  way  of  derision, 
told  the  Colonel  he  had  no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to 
an  Indian  who  was  behind  him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  hb 
gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the  horrid  scene. 

"Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death. 
He  said,  however,  I  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at 
the  Shawanese  towns.  He  swore  by  G — d  I  need  not  expect  to 
escape  death,  but  should  suffer  it  in  all  its  enormities. 

"  He  then  observed  that  some  prisoners  had  given  him  to  under- 
stand, that,  if  our  people  had  him  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  for 
his  part,  he  said,  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  desired  to  know  my 
opinion  of  the  matter,  but,  being  at  the  time  in  great  anguish  and 
distress  for  the  torments  the  Colonel  was  suffering  before  my  eyes, 
as  well  as  the  expectation  of  undergoing  the  same  fate  in  two  days^ 
I  made  little  or  no  answer.    He  expressed  a  great  deal  of  ill-will 
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for  Colonel  Gibson,  and  said  he  was  one  of  bis  greatest  enemies, 
and  more  to  tbe  same  purpose,  to  all  which  I  paid  very  little 
attention. 

^'  Colonel  Crawford,  at  this  period  of  his  suffering,  besought  the 
Almighty  to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his 
torments  with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all  the 
extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  or  two  hours 
longer,  as  near  as  I  can  jadge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted, 
he  lay  down  on  his  belly ;  they  then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly 
threw  the  scalp  in  my  face,  telling  me,  ^^  that  was  my  great  cap- 
tain."  An  old  squaw,  (whose  appearance  every  way  answered  the 
ideas  people  entertain  of  the  Devil,)  got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of 
coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his  back  and  head,  after  he  had 
been  scalped ;  he  then  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  and  began  to 
walk  round  the  post;  they  next  put  a  burning  stick  to  him  as  usual, 
but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than  before. 

"  The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  away 
to  Captain  Pipe's  house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  the  Colonel's  execution.  I  was  bound  all  night,  and  thus 
prevented  from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Next 
mori\ing,  being  June  12th,  the  Indian  untied  me,  painted  me  black, 
and  we  set  off  for  the  Shawanese  towns,  which  he  told  me  was  some- 
what less  than  forty  miles  distant  from  that  place.  We  soon  came 
to  the  place  where  the  Colonel  had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  in 
our  way ;  I  saw  his  bones  lying  amongst  the  remains  of  the  fire, 
almost  burnt  to  ashes ;  I  suppose  after  he  was  dead  they  laid  his 
body  on  the  fire.  The  Indian  told  me  that  was  my  big  Captain, 
and  gave  the  scalp  halloo."  * 

During  the  year  1782,  the  war  was  waged  on  both  sides  with 
the  greatest  animosity  and  the  most  relentless  severity.  In  May, 
a  party  of  twenty-five  Indians  appeared  before  EstilVs  station,  on 
Kentucky  river,  killed  one  man,  wounded  another,  and  destroyed 
all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood.  On  their  retreat,  Captain  Estill 
pursued  them  with  a  company  of  twenty-five  men,  and  overtook 
them  on  Hinkston's  fork  of  Licking,  about  two  miles  below  the 
Little  Mountain.  The  Indians  were  on  one  side  of  the  stream,  the 
whites  on  the  other,  both  sheltered  by  trees;  the  numbers,  position 
and  bravery  of  both  parties  were  equal.  It  was  impossible  for  either 
to  retreat  or  advance  without  equal  danger.  The  equal  contest 
lasted  for  an  hour,  and  one-fourth  of  each  party  were  killed  and 
several  wounded,  without  giving  any  advantage  to  either.    Estill 
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saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Indians  by  an  attack  in 
front,  and  equally  impossible  to  maintain  his  position  or  to  retreat; 
and  accordingly  he  ordered  Lieutenant  Miller,  with  six  men,  to 
cross  the  creek  above,  and  attack  the  Indians  in  flank.  The  chief 
detected  at  once  the  maneuver,  and  immediately  with  his  men 
crossed  the  creek,  and  fell  upon  the  whites,  weakened  by  this 
division,  with  the  tomahawk;  killed  Estill,  and  eight  of  his  men, 
aiid  drove  back  the  remainder.  Miller  never  executed  his  order, 
bub  with  his  men  fled  precipitately,  and  left  the  survivors  to  escape 
as  they  best  could  from  the  savages. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Estill,  produced  a  profound  impression 
upon  the  settlers  of  Kentucky.  His  popularity  and  his  bravery 
had  endeared  him  to  them,  and  his  loss  under  the  circumstances, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  single  event,  aroused  the  JCentuckians 
to  deeper  hostility  against  the  savages. 

Kor  did  the  red  men,  on  their  part,  show  any  signs  of  losing 
their  animosity.  Elliot,  McKee  and  Girty  urged  them  on,  with  a 
fury  that  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Again  the  woods  teemed 
with  savages,  and  no  one  was  safe  from  attack  beyond  the  walls  of 
a  station.  The  influence  of  the  British,  and  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  Long  Knives  upon  the  red  men,  had  produced  a  union  of 
the  various  tribes  of  the  north-west,  who  seemed  to  be  gathering 
again  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  frontier  settlements,  and  had 
they  been  led  by  a  Philip,  a  Pontiac,  or  a  Tecumthe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  estimate  the  injury  they  might  have  inflicted. 

August  was  half  gone,  before  the  anticipated  storm  burst  upon 
the  pioneers  in  its  full  force,  when,  upon  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
that  month,  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  five  or  six  hundred  in 
number,  gathered  silently  around  Bryant's  station,  a  post  on  the  bank 
oftheElkhom,aboutfivemi]esfromLexington.  Thegarrison  of  this 
post  had  heard,  on  the  evening  of  the  14tb,  of  the  defeat  of  a  party 
of  whites  not  far  distant,  and  during  that  night  were  busy  in 
preparations  to  march,  with  day-break,  to  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbors.  All  night  long  their  preparations  continued,  and  what 
little  sound  the  savages  made  as  they  approached,  was  unheard 
amid  the  comparative  tumult  within. 

In  the  morning  the  woodsmen  rose  from  their  brief  slumbers, 
took  their  arms,  and  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their  gates  to 
march,  when  the  crack  of  rifles,  mingled  with  yells  and  howls,  told 
them,  in  an  instant,  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  captivity  or 
death.    Bushing  to  the  loop-holes  and  crannies,  they  saw  about  a 
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bimdred  red  men,  firing  and  gesticnlating  iti  fall  view  of  the  fort 
The  young  men,  fall  of  rage  at  Estiirs  defeat,  wished  instantly  to 
rash  forth  upon  the  attackers,  but  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  Indians  so  peculiar,  that  the  older  heads  at  once 
suspected  a  trick,  and  looked  anxiously  to  the  opposite  elide  of  the 
fort,  wheriB  they  judged  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  proba* 
bly  concealed.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The  savages  were  led 
by  Simon  Girty.  This  white  savage  had  proposed,  by  an  attack 
upon  one  side  of  the  station  with  a  small  part  of  his  force,  to  draw 
out  the  garrison,  and  then  intended,  with  the  main  body,  to  fall 
upon  the  other  side,  and  secure  the  fort;  but  bis  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  over-acting  of  his  red  allies,  and  the  sa^acily  of  his  oppo- 
nents. The  garrison,  however,  had  still  a  great  difficulty  to 
encounter ;  the  fort  was  not  supplied  with  water,  and  the  spring 
was  at  some  distance,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  thicket 
in  which  it  was  supposed  the  main  foroe  of  the  Indians  lay  con- 
cealed. The  danger  of  going  or  sending  for  water  was  plain,  the' 
absolute  necesaity  of  having  it  was  equally  so ;  and  how  it  could 
be  procured,  was  a  difficult  question. 

At  length  a  plan,  equally  sagacious  and  bold,  was  hit  upon,  and 
carried  into  execution  by  as  great  an  exertion  of  womanly  presence 
of  mind,  as  can,  perhaps,  be  found  on  record.  If  the  savages  were^ 
as  was  supposed,  concealed  near  the  spring,  it  was  believed  they 
would  not  show  themselves  until  they  had  reason  to  believe  their 
trick  had  succeeded,  and  the  garrison  had  left  the  fort  on  tbe  other 
side.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  all  the  females  to  go  with 
their  buckets  to  the  spnng,  fill  them,  and  return  to  the  fort,  before 
any  sally  was  made  against  the  attacking  party. 

The  danger  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed, but  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  tbis  must  be  done,  or  all 
perish;  and  that  if  they  were  steady,  the  Indians  would  not  molest 
them ;  and  to  the  honor  of  their  sex  be  it  said,  they  went  fortli  m 
a  body,  and  directly  under  five  hundred  rifles,  filled  their  buckets, 
and  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  suggest  to  the  quick* 
sighted  savages  that  their  presence  in  the  thicket  was  suspected. 

This  done,  a  small  number  of  the  garrison  were  sent  forth  against 
the  attackers,  with  orders  to  multiply  their  numbers  to  the  ear  by 
constant  firing,  while  the  main  body  of  the  whites  took  their 
places  to  repel  the  anticipated  rush  of  those  in  conceitoent.  1^® 
plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  whole  body  of  Indians  rushed  fron^ 
their  ambuscade  f^^  they  heard  the  firing  upon  the  opposite  side  (h 
the  fort,  and  were  received  by  a  fair,  wdl-directed  discharge  of  bU 
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Hx^  rifles  left  within  the  Btation.  Astonished  and'  hoiroivBtricken, 
the  asaailitjats  tamed  to  the  forest  again  as  qaickly  as  they  had  left 
it,  having  lost  many  of  their  number. 

In  thef  morning,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  Indians  was 
ascertained,  and  before  their  nnmbers  were  suspected,  two  messen*- 
gers  had  broken  through  their  line,  bearing  to  Lexington  tidings  of 
the  seige  of  Bryant's  station,  and  asking  succors.  These  succors  came 
about  two  in  the  afternoon ;  sixteen  men  being  mounted,  and  thirty 
or  more  on  foot  The  savages  expected  their  arrival,  and  prepared 
to  destroy  them^  but  the  horsemen,  by  rapid  riding,  and  enveloped 
in  dust,  reached  the  fort  unharmed,  and  of  the  footmen,  after  an 
hour's  hard  fighting,  only  two  were  killed  and  four  wounded.  The 
Indian's  courage  rarely  supports  him  through  long-continued  exer- 
tion; and  Girty  found  his  men  so  &r  disheartened  by  their 
failures — that  of  the  morning  in  the  attempt  to  take  the  fort,  and 
that  in  the  afternoon  to  destroy  the  troops  from  Lexington — ^tbat 
before  night  they  talked  of  abandoning  the  seige. 

This  their  leader  was  veiy  unwilling  to  do ;  and  thinking  he 
mi^ht  frighten  the  garrison  into  surrender,  he  managed  to  get 
within  speaking  distance,  and  there,  from  behind  a  large  stump, 
commenced  a  parley.  He  told  the  white  men  who  he  was^  assared 
them  of  his  great  desire  that  they  should  not  suffer,  and  informing 
them  that  he  looked  hourly  for  reinforcements  with  cannon,  against 
which  they  could  not  hoi>e  to  hold  out,  begged  them  to  surrender 
at  once ;  if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt,  but  if  they  waited 
till  the  cannon  came  up,  he  feared  they  would  all  fall  victims.  The 
garrison  looked  at  one  another  with  uncertainty  and  fear ;  against 
cannon  they  could  do  nothing,  and  cannon  had  bee&  used  in  1780. 
Seeing  the  effect  of  Girty's  speech,  and  disbelieving,  every  word  of 
it,  a  young,  man  named  Reynolds,  took  it  upon  himself  to  answer 
the  renegade. 

'^  You  need  not  be  so  particular,"  he  cried,  ^^  to  tell  us  your  name ; 
we  know  your  name  and  you  too.  I've  had  a  villainous,  untrust* 
worthy  cur-dog,  this  long  while,  named  Simon  Girty,  in  compli- 
ment to  yoit;  he's  so  like  you— just  as  ugly  and  just,  as  wicked. 
As  to  the  oacoion,  let  them  come  on ;  the  countary's  roused,  and 
the  scalps  of  your  red  cut-throats,  and  your  own  too,  will  be  drying 
oa  our  cabins  in  twenty-four  hours.  And  if  by  any  chance,  you  or 
your  allies  do  get  into  the  fort,  we've  a  big  store  of  rods  laid  in  on 
purpose  to  soouige  you  out  again." 

The  method  tiJceu  by  Reynolds  was  much  more  effectual  than 
any  argument  with  his  comrades  would  have  been,  and  Girty  had 
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to  return  to  the  Indian  council-fire  nnsuccessful.  Bat  be  and  the 
chiefs  well  knew  that  though  their  reinforcements  and  cannon 
were  all  imaginary,  the  expected  aid  of  the  whites  was  not.  Boone, 
Todd  and  Logan  would  soon  be  upon  them ;  the  ablest  and  boldest 
of  the  pioneers  would  cut  them  off  from  a  retreat  to  the  Ohio,  and 
their  destruction  would  be  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  thej 
now  began  to  retire,  and  were  pursued,  as  they  surely  would  be, 
they  could  choose  their  own  ground,  and  always  fight  with  their 
way  home  clear  behind  them.  All  night  they  lay  still,  their  fires 
burning,  but  when  day  broke,  the  whole  body  of  savages  was 
gone. 

By  noon  of  the  18th  of  August,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  had  gathered  at  Bryant's  station,  among  them  were  Boone 
and  his  son.  After  counting  the  fires,  and  noticing  other  signs, 
they  determined  on  immediate  pursuit,  without  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Logan  and  his  party;  accordingly,  on  the  ISth, 
the  whole  body  set  forward  under  the  command  of  Colonel  John 
Todd.  The  trail  of  the  savages  was  as  plain  as  could  be  wished; 
indeed,  to  Boone  and  the  more  reflecting,  it  was  clear  that  the 
retiring  army  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  so,  and  the  sagacious 
woodsmen  at  once  concluded  that  a  surprise  at  some  point  was 
intended,  and  that  point  Boone  was  confident  was  the  Lower  Blue 
Licks,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  eminently  fovored  such  a 
plan.  With  great  caution  the  little  army  proceeded  until,  upon 
the  following  day,  they  reached  the  Licking  river,  at  the  point 
designated  by  Boone  as  the  one  where  an  attack  might  be  expected; 
and  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  opposite  bank,  they  discovered 
upon  its  bare  ridge  a  few  Indians,  who  gazed  at  them  a  moment 
and  then  passed  into  the  ravine  beyond. 

The  hills  about  the  Blue  Licks  are  even  now  almost  wholly  with- 
out wood,  and  the  scattered  cedars  which  at  present  lend  them 
some  green,  did  not  exist  in  1782.  Ascending  the  ridge  of  the 
hill  above  the  spring,  a  point  is  reached  where  two  ravines,  thickly 
wooded,  run  down  from  the  bare  ground  to  the  right  and  left, 
affording  a  place  of  concealment  for  a  very  large  body  of  men,  who 
could  thence  attack  on  front  and  flank  and  rear,  any  who  were 
pursuing  the  main  trace  along  the  higher  ground ;  in  these  ravines 
Boone,  who  was  looked  to  by  the  commanders  for  counsel,  said 
that  the  Indians  were  probably  hidden.  He  proposed,  therefore, 
that  they  should  send  a  part  of  their  men  to  cross  the  Licking  fur- 
ther up,  and  fall  upon  the  Indians  in  the  rear,  while  the  remaining 
troops  attacked  them  in  front. 
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While  Boone's  plan  was  under  discnssion  by  the  officers  of  the 
pursuing  party,  "Major  Hugh  McGary,"  according  to  the  common 
account,  "broke  from  the  council,  and  called  upon  the  troops  who 
were  not  cowards  to  follow  him,  and  thus  collecting  a  band,  went 
without  order,  and  against  his  orders,  into  the  action,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  act  a  general  pursuit  of  officers  and  men  took  place, 
more  to  save  the  desperate  men  that  followed  McQary,  and  from  the 
dread  of  being  called  cowards,  than  from  a  hope  of  a  successful 
fight  with  the  Indians." 

Col.  Boone,  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  August 
30tb,  1782,  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  action. 
'^  We  formed  our  columns  in  one  single  line,  and  marched  up  in 
their  front  within  about  forty  yards  before  there  was  gun  fired. 
Colonel  Trigg  commanded  on  tiie  right,  myself  on  the  left.  Major 
McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  the  advance  party  in  the 
front.  Prom  the  manner  in  which  we  had  formed,  it  fell  to  mj'  lot 
to  bring  on  the  attack.  This  was  done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on 
both  sides,  and  extended  back  of  the  line  to  Col.  Trigg,  where  the 
enemy  was  so  strong  that  they  rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at 
the  first  fire.  Thus  the  enemy  got  in  our  rear,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our  men  and 
twelve  wounded." 

Elsewhere  he  says:  "The  savages  observing  us,  gave  way,  and 
we,  being  ignorant  of  their  numbers,  passed  the  river.  When  the 
enemy  saw  our  proceedings,  having  greatly  the  advantage  of  us  in 
situation,  they  formed  the  line  of  battle,  from  one  bend  of  Licking 
to  the  other,  about  a  mile  from  the  Blue  Licks.  An  exceedingly 
fierce  battle  immediately  began,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
we,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
the  loss  of  sixty-seven  men,  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners." 

Governor  Morehead,  however,  has  derived  from  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses,  some  particulars,  which,  if  correct,  will  reconcile  the 
common  story  with  Boone's  statement.    He  says : 

"  Scarcely  had  Boone  submitted  his  opinions,  when  Major 
McOary  'raised  the  war-whoop,'  and  spurring  his  horse  into  the 
river,  called  vehemently  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow 
iim,  and  he  would  show  them  the  enemy.  Presently  the  army  was 
in  motion.  The  greater  part  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  by 
McGary — ^the  remainder,  perhaps  a  third  of  the  whole  number, 
lingered  a  while  with  Todd  and  Boone  in  council.  All  at  length 
passed  over,  and  at  Boone's  suggestion,  the  commanding  officer 
ordered  anotiier  halt 
26 
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'^  The  pioneer  then  proposed  a  second  time  that  the  army  shoiild 
remain  where  it  was,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  reoon* 
noiter  the  suspected  region.  So  reasonable  a  proposal  was  acceded 
to,  and  two  bold  and  experienced  men  were  selected  to  proceed 
from  the  Lick  along  the  Buffalo,  to  a  point  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
ravines,  where  the  road  branched  off  in  different  directions.  They 
were  instructed  to  examine  the  country  with  the  utmost  care  ob 
each  side  of  the  road,  especially  the  spot  where  it  passed  between 
the  ravines,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy  to  repair 
in  haste  to  the  army.  The  spies  discharged  the  dangerous  and 
and  responsible  task.  They  crossed  over  the  ridge — proceeded  to 
the  place  designated  beyond  it,  and  returned  in  safely,  without 
having  made  any  discovery.  No  trace  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  seen. 
The  little  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  now  marched 
forward — Colonel  Trigg  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing,  Boone 
of  the  left,  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  with  the  par^ 
in  front."  * 

After  this  disastrous  defeat,  the  sorest  calamity  that  ever  befell 
Kentucky,  those  who  escaped,  on  foot,  plunged  into  the  thickets, 
and  made  their  way  to  Bryant's  station,  thirty-six  miles  distant^ 
and  the  nearest  place  of  shelter. 

Colonel  Logan,  and  his  party,  were  met  by  the  fugitives,  within 
six  miles  of  the  station,  to  which  he  returned  until  the  most  of  them 
had  arrived.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighly-two  persons  who  weni 
out  to  the  battle,  about  one-third  were  killed,  twelve  wounded,  and 
seven  carried  off  prisoners,  who  were  put  to  the  torture  when  they 
reached  the  Indian  towns. 

In  this  short,  but  severe  action,  Todd,  Trigg,  Harlan,  and  Booneli 
son,  all  fell.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Kentucky.  The  feelings  and 
fears  of  the  Fayette  county  settlers  may  be  inferred  from  the 
jfoUowing  extract  from  Boone's  letter  to  Virginia:  when  he  felt 
anxiety,  what  must  they  have  suffered ! 

"By  the  signs,  we  thought  the  Indians  had  exceeded  four 
hundred ;  while  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  this  county  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  these  factii 
your  Excellency  may  form  an  idea  of  our  situation.  I  know  that 
your  own  circumstances  are  critical,  but  are  we  to  be  wholly 
forgotten  7  I  hope  not  I  trust  about  five  hundred  men  may  be 
sent  to  our  assistance  immediately-.    If  these  shall  be  stationed  Mi 


*  Morehoad'B  Address. 
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oar  comity  lientenantB  shall  deem  necessary,  it  may  be  tlie  means 
of  saving  our  part  of  the  country;  but  if  they  are  placed  under  the 
direction  of  General  Clark,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no  service  to 
our  settlement.  The  Falls  lie  one  hundred  miles  west  of  us,  and 
the  Indians  north-east;  while  our  men  are  frequently  called  to 
protect  them.  I. have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  country  all 
that  I  could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  myself  to  risk  our 
lives  here  under  such  extraordinary  hazards.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  county  are  very  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians 
bringing  another  campaign  into  our  country  this  fall.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  it  will  break  up  these  settlements." 

In  regard  to  this  expedition,  the  following  statement  is  made  by 
an  individual  who  was  in  the  party  of  the  enemy,  and  who  after- 
ward emigrated  from  Canada,  and  settled  in  the  Miami  valley : 

^'  In  the  sunmier  of  1782,  the  British  commandant  at  Detroit 
ordered  Major  Caldwell  to  take  Simon  Girty,  a  few  traders,  a 
company  of  provincial  militia,  together  with  whatever  Indians 
could  be  collected  at  Detroit,  and  by  the  way  and  with  these  forces, 
to  attack  and  destroy  the  settlements  the  rebels  were  making  south 
of  the  Ohio.  Caldwell  collected  his  men,  was  joined  by  a  party 
of  Indians  at  Detroit,  and  by  other  parties  on  the  Maumee,  on  the 
Great  Miami,  and  from  other  points  along  the  line  of  march. 
When  he  reached  the  Ohio,  his  forces,  thus  increased,  amounted 
to  about  four  hundred  men.  It  was  Caldwell's  intention  to  attack 
the  station  at  Beargrass  (Louisville,)  first;  but  receiving  information 
that  Clark  was  there,  and  that  the  place  was  supplied  with  cannon, 
he  changed  his  plan,  and  led  his  forces  up  the  Kentucky  river,  and 
thence  to  Bryant's  station.  Before  they  arrived  there  they  were 
discovered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  so  well  fortified,  that  a  siege 
of  two  days  and  a  half  made  no  impression  upon  them,  and  gave 
no  hope  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  surrender. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  Caldwell  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  station,  and  fell  back  as  far  as  the  Blue  Licks,  where  game  was 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  abundant  to  support  them,  until  he 
could  find  some  other  and  weaker  point  of  attack.  At  first  the 
Indians  were  unwilling  to  alarm  the  bufialoes,  by  encamping  too 
near  the  Licks ;  but  Caldwell,  a  vigilant  and  efficient  commander, 
suq^ecting  the  Eentuckians  were  in  pursuit,  over-ruled  their 
olgection,  and  selected  a  position  near  the  Licks  most  favorable 
for  defense.  They  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  their  new 
location,  before  the  Long  Knives  came.  They  were  supposed  to 
number  about  two  hundred  mepi,  many  of  whom  fought  on  horse* 
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back,  and  appeared  to  have  several  commanderB.  All  of  them, 
who  were  fairly  brought  into  action,  fought  desperately;  but  it 
seemed  that  they  were  more  blind  than  brave.  For,  in  a  battle  of 
one  hour  only,  tiieir  loss  was  sixty-five  killed,  and  many  wounded. 
Of  these  several  were  carried  off  by  their  companions,  and  the 
remainder  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  Many  more  of  the 
EentQckians  must  have  fallen,  had  the  Indians  continued  to  fight, 
instead  of  scrambling  after  spoils,  and  even  fighting  among  them- 
selves for  choice  rifles,  which  were  found  near  the  dead,  and,  in 
some  instances,  wounded  men.  Immediately  after  the  battle,  as 
provisions  were  very  scarce,  and  the  savages  unwilling  to  remain 
embodied,  and  even  hard  to  control  under  any  circumstances, 
Major  Caldwell  retired  with  his  troops  to  Canada,  and  the  Indians, 
after  crossing  the  Ohio,  separated,  and  returned  to  their  homes." 

'^  Several  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  a  gentleman  of 
Kentucky   fell  in   company  with  M'Gary,  at  one  fA  the  circHit 
courts.    M*Qary  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  immediate  eause 
of  that  defeat,  and  assigned  his  reasons  with  great  heat  for  urging 
on  the  battle.    He  said,  tliat  in  the  hurried  council  that  was  held 
at  Bryant's,  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  he  had  strenuously  urged 
Todd  and  Trigg  to  halt  for  twenty-four  hours,  assuring  them  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Logan,  they  would  be  able  to  follow  the  Indians  even 
to  Chillicothe,  if  necessary ;  and  that  their  numbers  then  were  too 
weak  to  encou  n ter  them  alone.  He  offered  to  pledge  his  head  that  the 
Indians  would  not  return  with  such  precipitation  as  was  supposed, 
but  would  afford  ample  time  to  collect  more  force,  and  give  them 
battle  with  a  prospect  of  success.   He  added  that  Col.  Todd  scouted 
bis  arguments,  and  declared  that  if  a  single  day  was  lost,  the  In- 
dians would  never  be  overtaken,  but  would  cross  the  Ohio  and 
disperse ;  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike  them  while  they  were  in 
a  body;  that  to  talk  of  their  numbers  was  non^^ense — the  more  the 
merrier;  .that  for  his  part  he  was  determined  to  pursue  without  a 
moment*s  delay,  and  did  not  doubt  that  there  were  brave  men 
enough  on  the  gix>und  to  enable  him  to  attack  them  with  effect 

**  M'Qary  declared  he  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  advice  had  been  received ;  that  he  thought  Todd  and 
Trigg  jealous  of  Logan,  who,  as  senior  colonel,  would  be  entitled 
to  the  command  on  his  arrival ;  and  that  they,  in  their  eagerness  to 
have  the  honor  of  the  victory  to  themselves,  were  rashly  throwing 
themselves  into  a  condition  which  would  endanger  ih^  isiafety  of 
the  country.  '  However,  sir,*  said  he,  *  when  I  saw  the  gentlemen 
so  keen  for  a  fight,  I  gave  way  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  as  wii- 
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lingly  as  any,  bat  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
gentlemen  began  to  talk  of  ^numbers/  ^position/  'Logan/ and 
^  waiting/  I  burst  into  a  passion,  cursed  them  for  a  set  of  cowards, 
who  would  not  be  wise  till  they  were  scared  into  it,  and  swore  that 
since  they  had  come  so  far  for  a  fight,  they  should  fight,  or  I  would 
disgrace  them  forever.  That  when  I  spoke  of  waiting  for  Logan 
on  the  day  before,  they  had  scouted  the  idea,  and  hinted  some* 
thing  about  'courage,'  that  now  it  would  be  shown  who  had  cour- 
-  age  or  who  were  cowards,  that  could  talk  big  when  the  enemy  were 
at  a  distance,  but  turned  pale  when  the  danger  was  near.  I  then 
dashed  into  the  river,  and  called  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to 
foUow."* 

The  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  aroused  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
the  determination  of  inflicting  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Indians ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  General  Clark,  who  possessed 
their  entire  confidence,  took  command  of  a  mounted  expedition 
against  the  hostile  towns  on  the  Miami  river.  The  brigade  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions,  one  under  Col.  Logan,  to  rendezvous  at 
Bryant's  station ;  the  other  under  Col.  Floyd,  to  rendezvous  at  the 
falls.  They  were  united  at  the  Licking,  and  from  thence  Clark, 
with^a  force  of  one  thousand  and  fifty  men,  marched  rapidly  up 
the  Miami  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  before  the  Indians  discov- 
ered their  approach. 

"We  surprised,"  says  Clarke,  "the  principal  Shawanese  town  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  November. f  Immediately  detaching 
strong  parties  to  different  quarters,  in  a  few  hours  two-thirds  of  the 
town  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  thing  they  were  possessed  of  de- 
stroyed, except  such  articles  as  might  be  useful  to  the  troops.  The 
enemy  had  no  time  to  secrete  any  part  of  their  property  which  was 
in  the  town.  The  British  trading  postt  at  the  head  of  the  Miami, 
and  carrying  place  to  the  waters  of  the  lake,  shared  the  same  fate, 
at  the  hands  of  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  commanded 
by  Col-  Benjamin  Logan.  The  property  destroyed  was  of  great 
amount)  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  burned  surpassed  all  idea 
we  had  of  the  Indian  stores.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  ten  scalps, 


*  Life  of  Boon^ 

f  There  is  some  nnccrlalnty  in  the  date  of  this  expedition.     Other  authorities  usually 
represent  it  as  haTing  taken  place  in  September. 

X  Supposed  to  have  been  the  trading  post  known  a.s  Loramie'*s  store,  on  Loram!o*fl  creek 
Shelbj  Goaatjy  Ohio. 
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seven  prisoners,  and  two  whites  retaken ;  oars  was  one  killed  and 
one  wounded.  After  lying  part  of  four  days  at  their  towns,  and 
finding  all  attempts  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general  engagement 
fruitless,  we  retired,  as  the  season  was  advancing,  and  the  weather 
threatening.  We  might  probably  have  got  many  more  scalps  and 
prisoners,  could  we  have  known  in  time  -whether  we  were  discov- 
ered or  not.  We  took  for  granted  that  we  were  not,  until  getting 
within  three  miles,  some  circumstances  happened  which  caused 
me  to  think  otherwise.  Col.  John  Floyd  was  then  ordered  to  ad- 
vance with  three  hundred  men,  to  bring  on  an  action  or  attack  the 
town,  while  Major  Wells,  with  a  party  of  horse,  had  previously 
been  detached  by  a  different  route,  as  a  party  of  observation.  Al- 
though Col.  Floyd's  motions  were  so  quick  as  to  get  to  the  town 
but  a  few  minutes  later  than  those  who  discovered  his  approach, 
the  inhabitants  had  sufficient  notice  to  effect  their  escape  to  the 
woods,  by  the  alarm  cry  which  was  given  on  the  first  discovery. 
This  was  heard  at  a  great  distance,  and  repeated  by  all  that  heard 
it,  consequently  our  parties  only  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  enemy.*' 
This  expedition,  though  attended  with  little  loss,  practically 
closed  the  Indian  wars  in  the  West.  The  principal  resources  of  the 
savages  were  cut  off.  Their  towns  were  destroyed,  and  they  were 
convinced  that  the  white  settlements  could  not  be  broken  up.  No 
formidable  invasion  of  Kentucky  was  afterward  attempted.  The 
incursions  of  scalping  parties  ceased  to  harass  the  country,  and  the 
people  began  to  feel  some  security  in  their  homes. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  suffered  greatly  during  the  same 
year,  from  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  In  the  summer,  an  expe- 
dition of  three  hundred  British  soldiers,  and  five  hundred  Indians, 
was  sent  from  Canada  to  attack  Fort  Pitt  The  detachment  pro- 
ceeded to  Lake  Chatauque,  and  had  actually  embarked  in  canoes 
to  descend  the  Allegheny,  when  information  of  the  strength  and 
repairs  of  that  post  was  received,  through  their  spies ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  British  returned 
to  Canada.  Detached  parties  of  the  Indians  were  sent  out,  how- 
ever, to  harass  the  settlements  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania' 
One  of  these,  under  the  command  of  the  famous  Seneca  chief, 
Quyasutha,  attacked  and  burned  Hannastown,  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Westmoreland  county.  A  detailed  account  of  that  inroad  ib 
furnished  in  the  Greensburg  Argus,  of  1836 : 

**  About  three  miles  from  Greensburg,  on  the  old  road  to  New 
Alexandria,  there  stand  two  modern-built  log  tenements,  to  one  of 
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which  a  sign-poBt  and  a  sign  is  appended,  giving  due  notice  that 
at  the  Seven  Yellow  StarSy  the  wayfarer  may  partake  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  Between  the  tavern  and  the  Indian  gallowsr 
hill  on  the  west^  once  stood  Hannastown,  the  first  place  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains  where  justice  was  dispensed,  according  to 
the  legal  forms,  by  the  white  man.  The  county  of  Westmoreland 
was  established  by  the  provincial  legislature  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1773,  and  the  courts  directed  to  be  held  at  Hannastown. 
It  consisted  of  about  thirty  habitations,  some  of  them  cabins,  but 
most  of  them  aspiring  to  the  name  of  houses,  having  two  stories, 
of  hewed  logs.  There  was  a  wooden  court-house,  and  a  jail  of  the 
like  construction.  A  fort,  stockaded  with  logs,  completed  the  civil 
and  military  arrangements  of  the  town.  The  first  prothonotary 
and  clerk  of  the  courts  was  Arthur  St  Clair,  Esq.,  afterward  gene- 
ral in  the  revolutionary  army.  Robert  Hanna,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
presiding  jastice  in  the  courts;  and  the  first  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  held  in  April,  1773.  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  afterward 
one  of  the  judges  on  the  supreme  bench,  brought  quarterly,  from 
the  east,  the  most  abstruse  learning  of  the  profession,  to  puzzle  the 
backwoods  lawyers;  audit  was  here  that  Hugh  Henry  Brecken- 
ridge,  afterward  also  a  judge  on  the  supreme  bench,  made  his 
debut,  in  the  profession  which  he  afterward  illustrated  and  adorned 
by  his  genius  and  learning.  The  road  first  opened  to  Fort  Pitt,  by 
General  Forbes  and  his  army,  passed  through  the  town.  The 
periodical  return  of  the  couit  brought  together  a  hardy,  adven- 
turous, frank,  and  open-hearted  set  of  men  from  the  Redstone,  the 
Georges  creek,  the  Youghiogheny,  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Cat- 
fiah  settlements,  as  well  as  from  the  region,  still,  in  its  cir- 
cumsoribed"  limits,  called  '  Old  Westmoreland.*  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  on  such  occasions  there  was  many  an  uproarious 
merry-making.  Such  men,  when  they  occasionally  met  at  courts, 
ni«t  joyously.  But  the  plough  has  long  since  gone  over  the  place 
of  merry-making ;  and  no  log  or  mound  of  earth  remains  to  tell 
wb^re  justice  had  her  scales. 

"  On  the  18th  of  July,  1782,  a  party  of  the  townsfolk  went  to 
O'Conner's  fields,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  village,  to 
out  the  harvest  of  Michael  Hufthagle.  The  summer  of  1782  was  a 
stQrrowful  one  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  The  blood  of  many  a 
family  had  sprinkled  their  own  fields.  The  frontier  north-west  of 
the  town  was  almost  deserted ;  the  inhabitants  had  fled  for  safety 
and  repose  toward  the  Sewickley  settlement.  At  this  very  time 
there  wexe  a  number  of  families  at  Miller's  station,  about  two 
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miles  south  of  the  town.  There  >ras,  therefore,  little  impediment 
to  the  Indians,  either  by  waj  of  resistance,  or  even  of  giving  warn- 
ing of  their  approach.  When  the  reapers  had  cut  down  one  field, 
one  of  the  number  who  had  crossed  to  the  side  next  to  the  woods, 
returned  in  great  alarm,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  a  number 
of  Indians  approaching.  The  whole  reaping  party  ran  for  the 
town,  each  one  intent  upon  his  own  safety.  The  scene  which  then 
presented  itself  may  more  readily  be  conceived  than  described. 
Fathers  seeking  for  their  wives  and  children,  and  children  calling 
upon  their  parents  and  friends,  and  all  hurrying  in  a  state  of  con* 
sternation  to  the  fort.  Some  criminals  were  confined  iu  jail,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open.  After  some  time  it  was  pro- 
posed that  some  person  should  reconnoiter,  and  relieve  them  from 
uncertainty.  Pour  young  men,  David  Shaw,  James  Brison,  and 
two  others,  with  their  rifles,  started  on  foot  through  the  highlands, 
between  that  and  Crabtree  creek,  pursuing  a  direct  course  toward 

O'Connor's  fields;  whilst  Capt.  J ,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 

town,  pursued  a  more  circuitous  route  on  horseback. 

"  The  captain  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  fields,  and  his  eye 
was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  the  whole  force  of  the  savages  was  there 
mustered.     He  turned  his  horse  to  fly,  but  was  observed  and 
pursued.    When  he  had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  he  met  the 
four  on  foot — told  them  to  fly  for  their  lives — that  the  savages 
were  coming  in  great  force — that  he  would  take  a  circuitous  route 
and  alarm  the  settlements.    He  went  to  Love's,  where  Frederick 
Beaver  now  lives,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  town, 
and  assisted  the  family  to  fly,  taking  Mrs.  Love  on  the  horse 
behind  him.     The  four  made  all  speed  for  the  town,  but  the  fore- 
most Indians  obtained  sight  of  them,  and  gave  them  hot  pursuit 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  Crabtree  creek,  they  could  hear 
the  distinct  footfalls  of  their  pursuers,  and  see  the  sunbeams  glis^ 
tening  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  upon  their  naked  skins. 
When,  however,  they  got  into  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  that  led  up 
from  the  creek  to  the  town,  ihey  felt  almost  secure.     The  Indians, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  previous  alarm  given  to  the  town,  and 
supposed  that  they  would  take  it  by  surprise,  did  not  fire,  lest  that 
might  give  notice  of  their  approach;  this  saved  the  lives  of  David 
Shaw  and  his  companions.     When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill* 
the  strong  instinct  of  nature  impelled  Shaw  to  go  first  into  the 
town,  and  see  whether  his  kindred  had  gone  into  the  fort,  before 
he  entered  it  himself.    As  he  reached  his  father's  threshold  and 
saw  all  within  desolate,  he  turned  and  saw  the  savages,  with  their 
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taftfl  of  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  their  brandished  tomahawks, 
for  they  had  emerged  into  the  open  space  around  the  town,  and 
commenced  the  war-whoop.  He  resolved  to  make  one  of  them 
give  his  death  halloo,  and  raising  his  rifle  to  bis  eye,  his  bullet 
whizzed  true,  for  the  stout  savage  at  whom  he  aimed  bounded  into 
the  air  and  fell  upon  his  face.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow, 
he  fled  to  the  fort,  which  he  entered  in  safety.  The  Indians  were 
exasperated  when  they  found  the  town  deserted,  and  after  pillaging 
the  houses,  they  set  them  on  fire.  Although  a  considerable  part 
of  the  town  was  within  rifle  range  of  the  fort,  the  whites  did  but 
little  execution,  being  more  intent  on  their  own  safety  than  solicit- 
ous about  destroying  the  enemy.  One  savage,  who  had  put  on  the 
military  coat  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  paraded  himself  so  osten- 
tatiously that  he  was  shot  down.  Except  this  one,  and  the  one 
laid  low  by  Shaw,  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  other  execution, 
but  some  human  bones  found  among  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  houses, 
where  they,  it  was  supposed,  burnt  those  that  were  killed.  There 
were  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  rifles  in  the  fort ;  and  a 
company  having  marched  fix)m  the  town  some  time  before,  in 
Lochry's  ill-fated  campaign,  many  of  the  most  eflBicient  men  were 
absent;  not  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  remained-  A  maiden, 
Jennet  Shaw,  was  killed  in  the  fort;  a  child  having  run  opposite 
the  gate,  in  which  there  were  some  apertures  through  which  a 
bullet  from  the  Indians  occasionally  whistled,  she  followed  it,  and 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  a  bullet  entered  her  bosom — she  thus 
fell  a  victim  to  her  kindness  of  heart.  -  The  savages,  with  their 
wild  yells  and  hideous  gesticulations,  exulted  as  the  flames  spread, 
and  looked  like  demoniacs  rejoicing  over  the  lost  hopes  of  mortals. 
"Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  marauders,  a  large  body  of  them 
was  observed  to  break  off,  by  what  seemed  concerted  signals,  and 
march  toward  Miller's  station.  At  that  place  there  had  been  a 
wedding  the  day  before.  Love  is  a  delicate  plant,  but  will  take 
root  in  the  midst  of  perils  in  gentle  bosoms.  A  young  couple, 
fugitives  from  the  frontier,  fell  in  love  and  were  married.    Among 

those  who  visited  the  bridal  festivity,  were  Mrs.  H -,  and  her 

two  beautiful  daughters,  from  the  town.  John  Brownlee,  who 
then  owned  what  is  now  the  fine  farm  of  Frederick  J.  Cope,  and^his 
fiwnily,  were  also  there.  This  individual  was  well  known  in  fron- 
tier forage  and  scouting  parties.  His  courage,  activity,  generosity, 
and  manly  form,  won  for  him  among  his  associates,  as  they  win 
everywhere,  confidence  and  attachment.  Many  of  the  Indians 
were  acquainted  with  his  character,  some  of  them  probably  had 
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aeen  his  person.  There  were  in  addition  to  the  mansion,  a  nomber 
of  cabins,  rudely  constructed,  in  which  those  families  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  resided.  The  station  was  generally 
«aUed  Miller's  town.  The  bridal  party  were  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  principal  mansion,  without  the  least  shadow  of  approaching 
danger.  Some  men  were  mowing  in  the  meadow — people  in  the 
whins  were  variously  occupied — ^when  suddenly  the  war-whoop, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  broke  upon  their  as- 
tonished ears.  The  people  in  the  cabins  and  those  in  the  meadow, 
mostly  made  their  escape.  One  incident  always  excites  emotions 
in  my  bosom  when  I  have  heard  it  related.  Many  who  fled  took 
an  east  course,  over  the  long  steep  hills  which  ascend  toward 
Peter  George's  farm.  One  man  was  carrying  his  child,  and  assist- 
ing his  mother  in  the  flight,  and  when  they  got  toward  the  top  of 
the  hill,  the  mother  exclaimed  they  would  be  murdered,  that  the 
savages  were  gaining  space  upon  them.  The  son  and  father  put 
down  and  abandoned  his  child  that  he  might  more  effectually  assist 
his  mother.  Let  those  disposed  to  condemn,  keep  silence  until 
the  same  struggle  of  nature  takes  place  in  their  own  bosoms. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  savages  would  be  more  apt  to  spare  the 
.innocence  of  infancy  than  the  weakness  of  age.  But  most  likely 
it  was  the  instinct  of  feeling,  and  even  a  brave  man  had  hardly 
time  to  think  under  such  circumstances.  At  all  events,  Providence 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  act,  for  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning, 
when  the  father  returned  to  the  cabin,  he  found  his  little  innocent 
ourled  upon  his  bed,  sound  asleep,  the  only  human  thing  left 
amidst  the  desolation.  Let  fathers  appreciate  his  feelings :  whether 
the  Lidians  had  found  the  child  and  took  compassion  on  it,  and 
aarried  it  back,  or  whether  the  little  creature  had  been  unobserved, 
^d  when  it  became  tired  of  its  solitude,  had  wandered  home 
through  brush  and  over  briers,  will  never  be  known.  The  latter 
supposition  would  seem  most  probable  from  being  found  in  its  own 
cabin  and  on  its  own  bed. 

"At  the  principal  mansion,  the  party  were  so  agitated  by  the 
eries  of  women  and  children,  mingling  with  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  that  all  were  for  a  moment  irresolute,  and  that  montent 
sealed  their  fate.  One  young  man  of  powerful  frame  grasped 
a  child  near  him,  which  happened  to  be  Brownlee's,  and  effeo^ 
ted  his  escape.  He  was  pursued  by  three  or  four  savages.  But 
his  strength  enabled  him  to  gain  slightly  upon  his  foUowerfl, 
when  he  came  to  a  rye  field,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  thick  cops^ 
which  by  a  sudden  turn  intervened  between  him  and  them,  he  go^ 
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on  the  fence  and  leaped  far  into  the  rye,  where  he  lay  down  with 
the  child.  He  heard  the  quick  tread  of  the  savages  as  they  passed^ 
and  their  slower  steps  as  they  returned,  muttering  their  guttural 
disappointment.  That  man  lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  but  is 
now  no  more.  Brownleo  made  his  way  to  the  door,  having  seized 
a  rifle ;  he  saw,  however,  that  it  was  a  desperate  game,  but  made  a 
rush  at  some  Indians  who  wero  entering  the  gate.  The  shrill  clear 
voice  of  his  wife,  exclaiming,  'Jack,  will  you  leave  me?'  instantlyi 
recalled  him,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her  at  the  door,  yielding 
himself  a  willing  victim.  The  party  were  made  prisoners,  inclu-? 
ding  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  and  several  of  the  family  of  Miller. 

At  this  point  of  time,  Captain  J ,  was  seen  coming  up  the 

lane  in  full  gallop.  The  Indians  were  certain  of  their  prey,  and 
the  prisoners  were  dismayed  at  his  rashness.  Fortunately  be 
noticed  the  peril  in  which  he  was  placed  in  time  to  save  himself. 
Eagerly  bent  upon  giving  warning  to  the  people,  his  mind  was  so. 
engrossed  with  that  idea,  that  he  did  not  see  the  enemy  until  hd 
was  within  full  gun-shot.  When  he  did  see  them,  and  turned  to 
fly,  several  bullets  whistled  by  him,  one  of  which  cut  his  bridle 
rein,  but  he  escaped.  When  those  of  the  marauders  who  had. 
pursued  the  fugitives  returned,  and  when  they  bad  safely  secured 
their  prisoners  and  loaded  them  with  plunder,  they  commenced 
their  retreat. 

"  Heavy  were  the  hearts  of  the  women  and  maidens  as  they  were 
led  into  captivity.  Wlio  can  tell  the  bitterness  of  their  sorrow  ? 
They  looked,  as  they  thought,  for  the  last  time  upon  the  deav 
fields  of  their  country,  and  of  civilized  life.  They  thought  of  their 
&tbers,  their  husbands,  their  brothers,  and,  as  their  eyes  streamed 
with  tears,  the  cruelty  and  uncertainty  which  hung  over  their  fSekto 
as  prisoners  of  savages  overwhelmed  them  in  despair.  They  had 
proceeded  about  hult-a-mile,  and  four  or  five  Indians  near  the 
group  of  prisoners  in  which  was  Brownlee,  were  observed  to  ex- 
change rapid  sentences  among  each  other  and  look  earnestly  at 
him.  Some  of  the  prisoners  had  named  him ;  and,  whether  it  was 
from  that  circumstance  or  because  some  of  the  Indians  had  recog- 
nized his  person,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  doomed  man.  He 
stooped  slightly  to  adjust  his  child  on  his  back,  which  he  carried 
in  addition  to  the  luggage  which  they  had  put  on  him ;  and,  aa  he 
did  so,  one  of  the  Indians  who  had  looked  so  earnestly  at  him 
stepped  to  him  hastily  and  buried  a  tomahawk  in  his  head.  When 
he  fell,  the  child  was  quickly  dispatched  by  the  same  individual. 
One  of  the  women  captives  screamed  at  this  butchery,  and  the 
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same  bloody  instrument  and  ferocious  band  immediately  ended  ber 
agony  of  spirit  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  sbom  lamb,  and  He 
enabled  Mrs.  Brownlee  to  bear  that  scene  in  speechless  agony  of 
woe.  Their  bodies  were  found  the  next  day  by  the  settlers,  and  in- 
terred where  they  fell.  The  spot  is  marked  to  this  day  in  Mech- 
ling*H  field.  As  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall,  the  marauders 
met  again  on  the  plains  of  Hannastown.  They  retired  into  the 
low  grounds  about  the  Crabtree  creek,  and  there  regaled  themselves 
on  what  they  had  stolen.  It  was  their  intention  to  attack  the  fort 
the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  of  day. 

"  At  nightfall  thirty  yeomen,  good  and  true,  had  assembled  at 
George's  farm,  not  far  from  Miller's,  determined  to  give,  that  night, 
what  succor  they  could  to  the  people  in  the  fort     They  set  off  for 
the  town,  each  with  his  trusty  rifle,  some  on  horseback  and  some 
on  foot.     As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  fort  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection  was  observed.     Experienced  woodsmen  soon 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  in  the  Crabtree  bottom,  and  that 
they  might  enter  the  fort.     Accordingly,  they  all  marched  to  the 
gate,  and  were  most  joyfully  welcomed  by  those  within.     After 
some  consultation,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  Indians 
intended  to  make  an  attack  the  next  morning ;  and,  as  there  were 
but  about  forty-five  rifles  in  the  fort,  and  about  fifty-five  or  sixty 
men,  the  contest  was  considered  extremely  doubtful,  considering 
the  great  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  savages.    It 
became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  impress  the 
enemy  with  a  belief  that  large  reinforcements  were  arriving.    7ot 
that  purpose  the  horses  were  mounted  by  active  men  and  brought 
full  trot  over  the  bridge  of  plank  that  was  across  the  ditch  which 
surrounded  the  stockading.     This  was  frequently  repeated.    Two 
old  drums  were  found  in  the  fort,  which  were  new  braced,  and 
music  on  the  fife  and  drum  was  kept  occasionally  going  during  the 
night    While  marching  and  counter-marching,  the  bridge  was 
frequently  crossed  on  foot  by  the  whole  garrison.    These  measures 
had  the  desired  effect      The  military  music  from  the  fort,  the 
trampling  of  the  horses,  and  the  marching  over  the  bridge,  were 
borne  on  the  silence  of  the  night  over  the  low  lands  of  the  Crabtree 
and  the  sounds  carried  terror  into  the  bosoms  of  the  cowardly  sav- 
ages.   They  feared  the  retribution  which  they  deserved,  and  fled 
shortly  after  midnight  in  their  stealthy  and  wolf-like  habits.   Three 
hundred  Indians,  and  about  sixty  white  savages,  in  the  shape  of 
refugees,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  crossed  the  Crabtree  that  day, 
with  the  intention  of  destroying  Hannastown  and  Miller's  station* 
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"The  next  day  a  number  of  the  whites  pursued  the  trail  ^  far 
as  the  Kiskiminetas,  without  being  able  to  overtake  them. 

"  The  little  community,  which  had  now  no  homes  but  what  the 
fort  supplied,  looked  out  on  the  ruins  of  the  town  with  the  deepest 
sorrow.  It  had  been  to  them  the  scene  of  heartfelt  joys — embra- 
cing the  intensity  and  tenderness  of  all  which  renders  the  domestic 
hearth  and  family  altar  sacred.  By  degrees  they  all  sought  them- 
selves places  where  they  might,  like  Noah's  dove,  find  rest  for  the 
soles  of  their  feet.  The  lots  of  the  town,  either  by  sale  or  aban- 
donment, became  merged  in  the  adjoining  farm  ;  and  the  labors  of 
the  husbandman  soon  effaced  what  time  might  have  spared.  Many 
a  tall  harvest  have  I  seen  growing  upon  the  ground ;  but  never 
did  I  look  upon  its  waving  luxuriance  without  thinking  of  the 
severe  trials,  the  patient  fortitude,  the  high  courage  which  charac- 
terized the  early  settlers." 

The  settlements  in  Western  Virginia  also  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  savages  and  their  British  allies.  The  expeditions  of 
Williamson  and  Crawford  aroused  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
retaliation,  their  war  parties  ravaged  the  wliole  border  along  the 
Ohio  and  Monongahela.  Individuals  and  families,  at  exposed 
points,  were  frequently  surprised  and  massacred,  under  circum- 
.stancee  of  most  revolting  barbarity ;  scalping  parties  were  con- 
stantly prowling  around  the  block  houses,  and  the  settlements 
were  kept  in  constant  alarm. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  a  force  of  three  hundred  British  and 
Indians,  under  the  command  of  George  Qirty,  appeared  before 
Fort  Henry,  then  containing  only  twenty-seven  men,  of  whom 
eighteen  only,  it  is  said,  were  fit  for  service.  Girty  demanded  an 
immediate  surrender  of  the  fort,  to  which  the  inmates  returned  a 
contemptuous  answer,  and  defied  him  to  do  his  worst.  Soon  after 
dark  the  attack  commenced,  and  the  besiegers  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  storm  the  fort ;  but  they  were  kept  at  bay  by  a  small 
cannon,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Monongahela  after  the 
destruction  of  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  contest  lasted  during  the 
whole  night.  Repeated  ettbrts  were  made  to  fire  the  fort,  but  the 
hemp  and  wood  that  were  piled  against  it  were  wet,  and  could  not 
be  made  to  bum.  Once  during  the  night  a  part  of  the  decayed 
stockade  gave  way  and  fell ;  but  the  incident  was  not  noticed  by 
the  Indians,  and  it  was  immediately  repaired. 
The  attack  was  suspended  at  daybreak,  and  the  British  and 
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Indians  retired  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  gtmn  of  the  fort"*"  On  ihe 
next  night  it  was  renewed,  and  maintained  without  intermission 
daring  the  whole  night.  About  ten  o'clock  of  the  second  day,  ticie 
Indian  spies  discovered  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement  of  seventy 
men,  approaching  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison ;  and  the  whole 
force  of  British  and  Indians  immediately  crossed  the  river  and 
disappeared. 

Immediately  afterward,  a  party  of  Indians  invaded  the  settle- 
ments on  Buffalo  creek,  and  appeared  before  Rice's  fort,  then 
containing  only  six  men.  The  savages  surrounded  it,  and 
demanded  its  surrender ;  but  they  were  answered  with  defiance. 
Boon  after  dark  they  commenced  an  attack,  and  set  fire  to  some 
out-buildings  within  thirty  yards  of  the  pickets.  But  the  course 
of  the  wind  saved  the  fort,  and  the  Indians  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression  on  it,  gave  up  the  attempt  and  left  the  place. 

No  other  invasion  of  the  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  settlements 
occurred;  scalping  parties,  indeed,  during  the  autumn,  prowled 
around  the  block  houses  on  the  borders ;  the  winter,  as  usual,  was 
passed  in  quiet,  and  the  peace  of  the  next  year  abated  the  predtfr 
tory  war  that  had  so  long  disturbed  the  frontier  of  those  States. 


*tt  was  at  this  time  that  the  '*ganpoirder  exploit*'  occoiredy  meoording  to  Mrv* 
Ginger's  vtatement.    See  De  Hmb'  Western  Virginia,  p.  £70. 


PERIOD     IV. 
1783—1789. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America 
1783.]  and  Great  Britain  were  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  80th  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  This  was  followed  by  an  armistice,  negotiated  at 
Versailles,  on  the  20th  of  Jannary,  1788,  declaring  a  cessation  of 
hostilities;  and  finally  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at 
Paris,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  and  ratified  by  Congress  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1784.  The  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  virtually  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1781.  By  the  second  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  1788,  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  were  defined  and  established  as 
follows: 

"Prom  the  north-west  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz:  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  St. 
Croix  river  to  the  Highlands;  along  the  said  Highlands  which 
divide  those  rivers  that  chipty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Law*- 
rence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  o  cean,  to  the  north 
westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river,  thence  down  along  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
from  thence,  by  a  line  due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  th6 
river  Iroquois  or  Cataraguy ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said  rivet 
into  Lake  Ontario,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  strikes 
the  communication  by  water  between  that  lake  and  Laike  Erie; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  said  communication  into  Lake  Eri^ 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  com- 
munication between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron ;  thence  along  the 
middle  of  said  water  communication  into  the  Lake  Huron ;  thence 
through  the  middle  of  said  lake  to  the  water  commtmicatios 
between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence  through  Lake  Supe- 
rior northward  of  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the  Long 
Lake;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  said  Long  Lake,  and  the 
water  communication  between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to 
the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  said  lake  to  the 
most  north-western  point  thereof,  and  from  thence  on  a  due  west 
eourse  to  the  river  Mississippi ;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along 
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the  middle  of  the  said  river  Mississippi  iantil  it  shall  intersect  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  *latitade. 
South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of 
the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  the  river  Appalachicola  or  Cata- 
houche;  thence  along  the  middle  thereof  to  its  junction  with  the 
Flint  river;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and 
thence  down  along  the  middle  of  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Dast,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source ;  and 
from  its  source,  directly  north,  to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  tbe  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence :  comprehending  all  inlands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and 
lying  between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  points  where 
the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and 
East  Florida  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean;  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or 
heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limits  of  the  said  province  of 
Nova  Scotia." 

But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Enc^land  was  not,  necessarily, 
the  cessation  of  warfare  with  the  native  tnbes;  and  while  all  hoped 
that  the  horrors  of  the  border  contests  in  the  West  were  at  an  end, 
none  competent  to  judge,  failed  to  see  the  probability  of  a  continued 
and  violent  struggle.  Virginia,  at  an  early  period,  in  October, 
1779,  had,  by  law,  discouraged  all  settlements  on  the  part  of  her 
citizens,  north-west  of  the  Ohio;  ^  but  the  spirit  oi  land  speculatiou 
was  stronger  than  law,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  gave  new  energy 
to  that  spirit;  and  how  to  throw  open  the  immense  re^on  beyond 
the  mountains  without  driving  the  natives  to  desperation,  was  a 
problem  which  engaged  the  ablest  minds. 

Washington,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1783,  writing  to  James 
Duane,  in  Congress,  enlarged  upon  the  difficulties  which  lay  before 
that  body  in  relation  to  public  lands.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  making  the  settlements  compact,  and  proposed 
that  it  should  be  made  even  felony  to  settie  or  survey  lands  west  of 
a  line  to  be  designated  by  Congress,  which  line,  he  added,  might 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Mad  river,  thence  to 
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Fort  Miami  on  fhe  Maamee,  and  thence  northwaa*d  00  as  to  include 
Detroit ;  or,  perhaps,  fron^  the  Fort  down  the  river  to  Lake  Erie. 
He  noticed  the  propriety  of  excluding  the  Indian  agents  from  all 
share  in  the  trade  with  the  red  men,  and  showed  the  wisdom  of 
fi>rbidding  all  purchases  of  land  from  the  Indians,  except  by  the 
sovereign  power — Congress  or  the  State  Legislature,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Unless  some  such  stringent  measures  were  adopted,  he 
prophesied  renewed  border  wars,  which  would  end  only  after  great 
expenditure  of  money  and  <^  life.* 

But  before  the  Continental  Congress  could  take  any  efficient 
steps  to  secure  the  West,  it  was  necessary  that  those  measures  of 
cession  which  commenced  in  1780-81,  should  be  completed.  Kew 
York  Lad,  conditionally,  given  up  her  claims  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1781,t  and  Congress  had  accepted  her  deed,  but  Virginia  bad 
required  from  the  United  States,  a  guanmtee  of  the  territories 
retained  by  her,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  give,  and  no 
acceptance  of  her  provision  to  cede  had  taken  place.  Under  these 
circumstances.  Congress,  on  the  18th  of  April,  again  pressed  the 
necessity  of  cessions,  and,  on  the  13th  of  September,  mx  days  after 
Washington's  letter  above  referred  to,  stated  the  terms  upon  which 
liiey  would  receive  the  proposals  of  the  Ancient  Dominion.  %  To 
Aese  terms  the  Virginians  acceded,  and,  on  the  20Ui  of  December, 
authorized  their  delegates  to  make  a  deed  to  Hie  United  States  of 
all  their  right  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio — 

^^XJpon  condition,  that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and 
jRmned  into  States,  containing  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not 
less  than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  or  as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  will  admit;  and  that  the 
States  so  formed  shall  be  distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted 
members  of  the  Federal  Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovei^ 
eignty,  freedom  and  independence  as  the  other  States.  * 

>^That  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  this 
State  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  and 
garrisons  within,  and  for  the  defense,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  of 
the  territory  so  ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by 
tbe  United  States,  and  that  one  Commissioner  shall*  be  appointed 
by  Congress,  one  by  this  Commonwealth,  and  another  by  those  two 
Commissioners^  who,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  and 
empowered  to  adjust  and  liquidate  the  account  of  the  necessary  and 
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• 

reasonable  expenses  incurred  by  this  State,  which  they  shall  judge 
to  be  comprised  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  tenth  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty,  respecting  such  expenses. 

^^  That  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Easkaskies,  St  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  yillages,  who 
have  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their 
possessions  and  titles  confirmed  to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

^^  That  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State,  shall  be  allowed  and  granted 
to  the  then  Colonel,  now  General  Qeorge  Rogers  Clark,  and  to  the 
officers. and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  when 
the  posts  of  Kaskaskies  and  St.  Vincents  were  reduced,  and  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  that  have  since  been  incorporated  into  the  said 
regiment  to  be  laid  off  in  one  tract,  the  length  of  which  not  to 
exceed  double  the  breadth,  in  such  place,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Ohio,  as  a  minority  of  the  officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  after- 
ward divided  among  the  said  officers  and  soldiers  in  due  propor- 
tion, according  to  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

^'  That  in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  between 
the  Green  river  and  Tennessee  river,  which  have  been  reserved  by 
law  for  the  Virginia  troops  upon  continental  establishment,  should, 
from  the  Korth  Carolina  line,  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumber- 
land lands  than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal 
bounties,  the  deficiency  should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops  in 
good  lands,  to  be  laid  off  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little 
Miami,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such  propor- 
tions as  have  been  engaged  them  by  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

**That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of  the  before 
mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fnnd 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become, 
or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance 
of  the  said  States,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual 
resp'^ctive  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditnre,  and 
shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 

And,  in  agreement  with  these  conditions,  a  deed  was  made  March 
1, 1784.    But  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  the  final  action  of  Virgini** 
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before  taking  some  steps  to  soothe  the  IndiaDs,  and  extinguish  their 
title.  On  the  22d  of  September,  therefore,  Congress  forbade  all 
purchases  of,  or  settlements  on  Indian  lands,*  and  on  the  15th 
of  October,  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  natives  were 
instructed— 

To  require  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners : 

To  inform  the  Indians  of  the  boundaries  between  the  British 
possessions  and  the  United  States: 

To  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  red  men  had  not  been  faithful  to 
their  agreements : 

To  negotiate  for  all  the*  land  east  of  the  line  proposed  by  Wash- 
ington, namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Mad  river, 
thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  thence  down  the  Mau* 
mee  to  the  Lake: 

To  hold,  if  possible,  one  convention  with  all  the  tribes : 

To  learn  all  they  could  respecting  the  French  of  Kaskaskia,  ftc. 

To  confirm  no  grants  by  the  natives  to  individuals ;  and, 

To  look  after  American  stragglers  beyond  the  Ohio,  to  signify 
the  displeasure  of  Congress  at  the  invasion  of  the  Indian  lands,  and 
the  western  boundary  line  being  made  to  run  due  north  from  the 
lowest  point  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  northern  limits  of  the 
to  prevent  all  further  intrusions. 

Upon  the  19th  of  the  following  March,  these  instructions  were 
changed,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
United  States,  and  the  Commissioners  being  told  to  treat  with  the- 
nations  at  various  places  and  d^ereni  times. 

Meanwhile,  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans  to  obtain 
possession  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  but  in  vain.  On 
the  12th  of  July,, Washington  sent  Baron  Steaben  to  Canada,  for 
that  purpose,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  advisable,  to  embody  the 
French  of  Michigan  into  a  militia,  and  place  the  fort  at  Detroit  in 
their  hands.  But  when  the  Baron  presented  himself  near  Quebec, 
(General  Haldimand,  while  he  received  him  very  politely,  refused^ 
the  necessary  passports,  saying  that  he  had  received  no  orders  to 
deliver  up  the  posts  along  the  Lakes.  This  measure  faUing^ 
Gassaty,  a  native  of  Detroit,  was  sent  thither  in  Angust  to  learn  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  to  do  what  he  might  to  make  the 
American  side  popular. 
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About  the  same  time^  YirgiDia,  having  no  longer  any  oocadon 
for  a  western  army,  and  baing  Badly  pressed  for  money,  withdrew 
her  commission  from  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  thanks,  however, 
^'for  his  very  great  and  singular  services." 

His  dismission  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  July,  1783,  and  Benjami|i 
Harrison,  the  Governor  of  Virjpnia,  wrote  to  Gteneral  Clark  a  letter 
which  contains  the  following  extract : 

^^  The  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  distressed  situation  of  t^e 
State,  with  respect  to  its  finances,  call  on  us  to  adopt  the  most 
prudent  economy.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone,  I  have  come  to  a 
determination  to  give  over  all  thoughts  for  the  present  of  canying 
on  offensive  war  agfunst  the  Indians,  which  you  will  easily  perceive 
will  render  the  services  of  a  general  officer  in  that  quarter  unnecea- 
sary,  and  will,  therefore,  consider  yourself  out  of  command. 

"But,  before  I  take  leave  of  you,  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  to  return  you  my  thanks^  and  those  of  my 
council,  for  the  very  great  and  singular  services  you  have  rendered 
your  country,  in  wresting  so  great  and  valuable  a  territory  out  of 
tkie  hands  of  the  British  enemy,  repelling  the  attacks  of  their 
savage  allies,  and  carrying  on  successful  war  in  the  heart  of  their 
country.  This  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks,  so  justly  due,  I  am 
happy  to  communicate  to  you  as  the  united  voice  of  the  execn- 
tive." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  made  a 
donation  to  General  Clark,  and  to  the  soldiers  that  had  served 
under  him  in  tiie  conquest  of  Illinois,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  located  where  they 
might  choose.  They  chose  the  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio, 
and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  ^^to  establish  the  town  of  Clarks* 
ville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  county  of  Illinois."  A 
board  of  trustees  was  created  by  the  act,  in  whom  the  titie  of  the 
town  site  was  vested  in  trust  They  were  directed  to  sell  lots  of 
half  an  acre  each  at  public  auction,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  purchasers  should  build  upon  each  of  them  a  dwelling-houne, 
"twenty  feet  by  eighteen,  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimniey,"  within 
three  years  from  the  day  of  sale.  The  trustees^  located  the  town 
in^nedi^tely  at  the  foot  of  the  falls ;  its  position  at  the  head  of 
napgation  for  keel-boats  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio,  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  given  it  great  advantages  for  a  commercial  town^ 
and  it  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  rival  of  Louisville.  But 
the  want  of  enterprise  among  its  eariy  citizens,  combined  with 
other  causes,  long  since  divosted  it  of  its.  seeming  importance,  and 
it  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 
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While  these  various  stepe^  hearing  upon  the  interest  of  the  whole 
West,  were  taken  by  Congress,  Washington  and  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky  herself  was  organizing  upon  a  new  basis — 
Virginia  having  united  the  three  counties,  with  their  separatiB 
courts,  into  one  district,  having  a  court  of  common  law  and  chan- 
eery  for  the  whole  territory  that  now  forms  the  State,  and  to  this 
district  restored  the  name,  Kentucky.  The  sessions  of  the  court 
liius  organized  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  Danville,  which  in 
consequence  for  a  season  became  the  centre  and  capital  of  thie 
District 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  that  peace  with  the  mother 
1784.]  country  would  have  led  to  comparative  prosperity  within 
tiie  newly  formed  nation.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  OongresB 
had  no  power  to  compel  the  States  to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  and  Britain  was  not  willing  to 
comply  on  her  side  with  all  its  terms,  until  evidence  was  given  by 
the  other  party  that  no  infraction  of  them  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  rashness  of  democratic  leaders.  Among  the  provisions  of  that 
tl'eaty  were  the  following : 

"It  is  agreed  that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no 
biwful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterlihjg 
Money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  Congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States,  to  provide  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confis- 
cated, belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates, 
rights,  and  properties  of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne  arms 
against  the  said  United  States.  And  that  persons  of  any  other 
description  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  thirteen 
United  States,  and  therein  to  remain  twelve  monthSj  unmolested 
in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their  estates, 
rights  and  properties,  as  may  have  been  confiscated ;  and  that  Con- 
gress shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States  a  recon- 
sideration and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regarding  the  premises, 
so  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  petfectly  consistent,  not  only 
with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  conciliation  which, 
on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  should  universally  prevail. 
And  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several 
States,  that  the  estates,  rights  and  properties,  of  such  last  men- 
tioned persons^  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they  refunding  to  any 
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persons  who  may  now  be  in  possession,  the  bona  fide  price  (where 
any  has  been  given)  which  such  persons  may  have  paid  on  purcha- 
sing any  of  the  said  lands,  rights  or  properties,  since  the  confisca- 
tion. And  it  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in 
confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts,  marriage  settlements,  or  other- 
wise, shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  just  rights. 

"  That  there  shall  be  no  ftiture  confiscations  made,  nor  any  prose- 
cutions commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  by  reason  of, 
the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and 
that  no  person  shall,  on  that  account,  suffer  any  future  loss  or  dam- 
age, either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who 
may  be  in  confinement  on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty, 
and  the  prosecutions  so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

"There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the 
one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore,  all  hostilities,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease:  all  prisoners,  on  both 
sides,  shall  be  set  at  liberty;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  car- 
rying away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabi- 
tants, withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said 
United  States,  and  from  every  post,  place,  and  harbor,  within  the 
same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the  American  artillery  that  may 
be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  cause  all  archives,  records, 
deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  said  States,  or  their  citi- 
zens, which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  restored  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  States  and  persons  to  whom  they  belong." 

That  these  stipulations  were  wise  and  just,  none,  perhaps, 
doubted ;  but  they  opened  a  door  for  disputes,  out  of  which  imme- 
diately those  disagreements  between  England  and  America  arose, 
which  for  so  long  a  time  kept  alive  the  hopes  and  enmities  of  the 
Indians,  contending,  as  they  were,  for  their  native  lands  and  the 
burial  places  of  their  fathers.  The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  an 
alleged  infraction  of  the  provisional  treaty,  signed  November  80th, 
1782,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who  showed  an  intention  to  take 
away  with  them  from  New  York,  certain  negroes  claimed  as  the 
"property  of  the  American  inhabitants,"  none  of  which,  by  the 
terms  both  of  that  and  the  definitive  treaty,  were  to  be  removed. 

Against  this  intention,  Washington  had  remonstrated,  and  Con- 
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grass  resolved  in  yain :  in  reply  to  all  remonstrances,  it  was  said 
that  the  slaves  were  either  booty  taken  in  war,  and  as  such,  by 
the  laws  of  war,  belonged  to  the  captors,  and  could  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty ;  or,  were  freemen,  and  could  not 
be  enslaved.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
negroes,  that  they  were  taken  in  war,  and  as  such,  if  property  at 
all,  the  booty  of  the  captors ;  but  it  was  equally  certain  that  another 
portion  of  them  consisted  of  runaways,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  as  the  Americans  interpreted  it,  should  have  been  restored 
or  paid  for. 

It  was  in  April,  1788,  that  the  purposes  of  England,  in  relation 
to  the  negroes  became  apparent;  in  May,  the  commander-in-chief 
and  Congress  tried,  ineffectually,  to  bring  about  a  different  course 
of  action.  Upon  the  Sd  of  September,  the  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris ;  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  British  left  New 
York,  carrying  the  negroes  claimed  by  the  Americans  with  them ; 
while  upon  the  4th  of  the  following  January,  1784,  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  by 
England. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Virginia  and  several  other  States 
saw  fit  to  decline  compliance  with  the  article  respecting  the 
recovery  of  debts ;  refused  to  repeal  the  laws  previously  existing 
against  British  creditors ;  and  upon  the  22d  of  next  June,  after  the 
ratification  of  peace  by  both  parties,  the  Old  Dominion  expressly 
declined  to  fulfill  the  treaty  in  its  completeness.  This  refusal,  or 
neglect,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
States  to  abide  strictly  by  the  treaty,  caused  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  retain  possession  of  the  western  posts,  and  threatened  to 
involve  the  two  countries  again  in  open  warfare. 

The  merits  of  the  controversy  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  corres- 
pondence of  Mr.  Adams,  then  minister  at  London,  with  Lord 
Carmarthen,  the  English  Secretary  of  State. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  Carmarthen,  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  says  : 

"Although  a  period  of  three  years  has  elapsed  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  preliminary  treaty,  and  of  more  than  two  years  since 
that  of  the  definitive  treaty,  the  posts  of  Oswegatehy,  Oswego, 
Niagara,  Presqu'  Isle,  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Michilimackinack,  with 
others  not  necessary  to  be  particularly  enumerated,  and  a  consid- 
erable territory  round  each  of  them,  all  within  the  incontestible 
limits  of  the  United  States,  are  still  held  by  British  garrisons,  to 
the  loss  and  injury  of  the  United  States.  The  subscriber,  therefore, 
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ID  tho  n»me  and  behalf  of  the  said  United  States,  aad  in  obedience 
to  their  express  commands,  has  the  honor  to  require  of  his  Britan* 
nio  Majesty's  Ministry,  that  all  his  Majesty's  armies  and  garrisons 
]|>e  forthwith  withdrawn  from  the  United  States,  from  aJl  fmd  ev^ 
of  the  posts  and  fortresses  herein  before  enumerated,  and  from 
every  other  post,  place,  and  harbor  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  suQcordmg  to  the  true  intention  of  the  treaties  afore- 
said." 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1786,  Lord  Carmarthen^  in  an  answtf 
to  Mr.  Adams,  said : 

^^  I  have  to  observe  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  his  Mi^jesty's  fixed 
determination,  upon  the  present  as  well  as  every  other  occasion,  to 
act  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  strictest  principles  of  justice  and 
good  faith.  The  seventh  article  both  of  the  provisional  and  of  tha 
definitive  treaties  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
clearly  stipulates  the  withdrawing,  with  all  convenient  speed,  htf 
Majesty's  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said  United  States^ 
and  from  every  post,  place,  and  harbor  within  the  same ;  and  no 
doubt  can  possibly  arise  respecting  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
such  an  engagement  The  fourth  article  of  the  same  treaties  as 
clearly  stipulates,  that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no 
lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling 
money,  of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted, 

^^  The  little  attention  paid  to  the  fulfilling  this  engagement  oa 
the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  in  general,  and  the 
direct  breach  of  it  in  many  particular  instances,  have  already  redu- 
ced many  of  the  King's  subjects  to  the  utmost  degree  of  difiicully 
and  distress ;  nor  have  their  applications  for  redress,  to  those  whosp 
situations  in  America  naturally  pointed  them  out  as  the  guardians 
of  the  public  faith,  been  as  yet  successful  in  obtaining  them  that 
justice,  to  which,  on  every  principle  of  law  as  well  as  of  humanityi 
they  were  clearly  and  indisputably  entitled.  The  engagements 
entered  into  by  treaty  ought  to  be  mutual  and  equally  binding  on 
the  respective  contracting  parties.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
height  of  folly  as  well  as  injustice,  to  suppose  one  party  alone 
obliged  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  public  faith,  while  the  other 
might  remain  free  to  deviate  from  its  own  engagements,  as  often 
as  convenience  might  render  such  deviation  necessary,  though  st 
the  expense  of  its  own  national  credit  and  importance.  I  flatter 
myself,  however,  sir,  that  justice  will  speedily  be  done  to  British 
creditors ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  whenever  America  shall 
manifest  a  real  determination  to  fulfill  her  part  of  the  treaty,  Ghreat 
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Britain  will  not  h^itate  to  pro^e  her  sineority  to  co-operate  in 
whatever  points  depend  npon  her  for  carrying  every  article  of  it 
into  real  and  complete  effect" 

In  the  ang^wer  from  Lord  Carmarthen  to  Mr  Adams,  tiie  govern*- 
ment  of  the  United  States  daw  the  ostensible  grounds  on  whieh 
Oreat  Britain  continned  to  keep  possession  of  the  importaiU 
military  and  trading  posts  at  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  MichilimacU* 
nack.  There  were  other  considerations,  however,  which,  at  this 
period,  inflnenced  in  no  slight  degree,  the  policy  of  the  BritidiL 
Minis^ay.  The  fur  trade,  a  very  profitable  brandi  dT  commerce^ 
vas  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Englishmen  and  Canadians) 
who  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  who,  by  intermarriages 
with  squaws,  and  a  pacific  course  of  trade,  had  acquired  considerable 
influence  over  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  country  north-west  of  the 
Ohio.  These  advantages  were  too  well  understood,  and  too  highly 
appreciated,  by  Great  Britain,  to  be  given  up  by  that  government 
while  it  could  show  either  a  good  reason  or  a  plausible  pretext  for 
vetaining  ihem ;  and,  of  course,  the  British  Cabinet  viewed  with 
feelings  of  disapprobation  and  jealousy,  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  subjugate  the  Indian  tribes  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  independent  states  in  the  vast  territories  on  the 
north-western  side  of  the  river  Ohio.  Such  were  the  views  and 
sentiments  of  the  British  Ministers  in  1791,  when  Governor  St. 
Clair  was  collecting  an  army  at  Fort  Washington,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  strong  military  post  at  the  Miami  village,  in  the 
midst  of  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  were  nominally  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain.* 

The  political  condition  of  Kentucky  was  a  source  of  great  incon*^ 
venience  to  its  people.  During  the  war,  they  had  been  compelled 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  continual  incursions  of  the 
savages,  without  any  adequate  aid  from  the  parent  state.  In  con« 
sequence,  the  whole  male  population  had  become  a  citizen  soldiery, 
and  the  necessities  of  their  situation  supplied  to  them  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  civil  and  military  organization.  But  on  the  return  of 
peace,  the  extension  of  the  law  of  Virginia,  without  any  legislation 
suited  to  their  peculiar  circumstances,  exposed  them  to  many 
inconveniences,  and  produced  much  delay,  and  even  injustice,  in 
the  administration  of  civil  afiairs. 
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In  the  fall  of  1784,  theee  inconveniences  were  severely  felt  A 
report  was  circnlated  that  the  Cherokees  were  about  to  attack  the 
settlements  in  Kentucky,  and  the  people  were  greatly  alarmed  for 
their  safety.  Col.  Logan  attempted  to  raise  a  force  for  the  defense 
of  the  country,  but  on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  there 
were  no  military  laws  in  force  within  the  district.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  determined  to  invite  a  meeting  of  repre* 
sentatives  from  all  the  settlements,  to  take  whatever  measures 
were '  deemed  expedient  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  The 
meeting  assembled  at  Danville,  and  adopted  a  circular  address  to 
each  militia  company  in  the  district,  recommending  the  election  of 
delegates  from  each  company,  to  meet  at  Danville  on  the  27th  of 
December,  to  discuss  more  fully  the  measures  necessar}'  to  be 
adopted  for  their  relief. 

Twenty-five  delegates  appeared  in  the  convention.  There  was  a 
great  diversity  in  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  believed  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  apply  for  suitable  legislative .  aid  from  the 
Btate  of  Virginia;  it  was  urged  by  others,  that  the  great  distance 
from  the  Btate  capital  was  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
their  connection  with  the  parent  State,  and  that  the  evils  that  were 
felt  could  only  be  removed  by  a  separation  from  it,  and  an  admis- 
sion as  an  independent  State  into  the  Union.  The  latter  opinion 
prevailed;  the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  its 
opinion  "in  favor  of  applying  for  an  act  to  render  Kentucky 
independent  of  Virginia,"  and  adjourned  after  a  session  of  two 
days.* 

The  survey  and  location  of  the  military  lands  in  Kentucky,  undfer 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  were  commenced  in  the  same  year.  The 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  Virginia  continental  line  was  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-four.  To  these,  as  provided  in  the  terms  of 
cession,  was  allotted  a  tract  of  land  within  the  district  of  Kentacky, 
estimated  at  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres ;  and  to  the 
State  line,  a  tract  estimated  at  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
acres.  To  both  these  lines  was  guaranteed  the  privilege  of  locating 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Miami  and  Scioto 
rivers,  when  the  good  lands  within  the  district  assigned  them  were 
exhausted.  Richard  C.  Anderson  was  chosen  surveyor  by  the 
continental  line,  opened  his  oflice  at  Louisville  on  the  20th  of  July, 
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and  the  first  entry  of  lands  in  behalf  of  the  line,  south  of  the  Ohio, 
was  made  on  the  first  of  August,  1784.  The  first  entry  north  of 
the  Ohio  was  made  on  the  first  of  August,  1787.* 

The  return  of  peace  invited  emigration,  and  the  posts  and  settle- 
ments that  were  maintained  throughout  the  war  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Western  Virginia,  and  Kentucky,  now  received  a  large 
increase  of  population. 

The  population  of  all  the  settlements  of  Kentucky  in  1783,  was 
aboat  twelve  thousand.t  The  suspension  of  Indian  hostilities,  and 
the  inviting  character  of  the  soil  and  climate,  attracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  settlers  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  from  Virginia ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  1784,  its  population  had  increased  to  more 
than  twenty  thousand.  The  principal  settlements  were  on  Ken-, 
tacky  river,  on  the  sources  of  Salt  river,  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Licking,  and  at  the  fiJls  of  the  Ohio.  They  were  divided  into  three 
counties — Jefferson  on  the  west,  Lincon  on  the  south,  and  Fayette 
on  the  north — ^united  together  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  into  one 
judicial  district,  known  as  the  district  of  Kentucky.  Many  new 
settlements  were  made  by  the  emigrants,  and  the  population  of  the 
stations,  now  changed  into  agricultural  communities,  was  largely 
increased. 

In  1784,  the  population  of  the  district  was  further  increased  by 
emigrants  from  Virginia  and  I^orth  Carolina,  to  thirty  thousand, 
and  the  district  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  prosperous  com* 
munity.  Agriculture  began  to  flourish ;  schools  and  churches  were 
established ;  and  a  trade  with  the  Atlantic  states  was  opened. 

In  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  merchandise  from  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  was  first  transported  in  wagons  across  the 
mountains,  by  way  of  Ligonier  and  Cumberland,  to  Bedstone  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  thence  shipped  in  fiat  boats  to  Daniel  Brodhead, 
at  Louisville,  who  immediately  opened  a  store  at  that  point.  In 
1784,  another  was  opened  by  James  Wilkinson,  at  Lexington.  At 
that  period,  Louisville  contained,  it  is  said,  sixty-three  houses 
finished,  thirty-seven  partly  finished,  twenty-two  raised,  but  not 
covered,  and  more  than  one  hundred  cabins. 

Pittsburgh  was,  at  that  period,  the  principal  town  in  the  West 
In  1764,  imfnediately  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war.  Col.  Camp- 
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bell  laid  out  a  town  consisting  of  four  squares,  outside  of  the  walk 
of  Fort  Pitt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pittsburgh.  The  treaQr 
with  the  Six  Nations  in  1768,  conveyed  to  the  proprietaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Allegheny,  below  Kittao- 
ning,  and  all  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  Within  the  limits  of 
Penn's  charter.  Accordingly,  early  in  1769,  the  manor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, consisting  of  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six 
acres,  was  surveyed  and  withdrawn  from  market  for  the  private 
property  of  the  Penn  Ihmily.  When  Washington  visited  it  in  1770, 
he  described  it  as  a  town  of  about  twenty  log  houses,  on  the 
Monongahela,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  fort  At  the 
revolution,  the  Penns  adhered  to  the  ix)yal  cause,  and  in  conse- 
quence, all  their  proprietaty  right  in  Pennsylvania^  except  such 
manors  as  had  been  surveyed  and  returned  to  the  land  office  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  confiscated  to  the  Oommoti- 
wealth.  The  manor  of  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  these,  and  thivB 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  In  the  spring  of  1784, 
arrangements  were  made  by  Tench  Francis,  the  agent  of  the 
Penns,  to  lay  out  the  manor  in  lots,  in  order  to  offer  it  for  sale. 
Q^rge  Wood  and  Thomas  Vickroy  were  employed  to  make  the  8tt^ 
vey.  The  lots  were  then  offered  for  sale,  were  readily  purchased,  and 
a  village  immediately  sprung  up.  In  the  same  year  it  was  visited 
and  described  by  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  then  on  hie  way  to  the 
treaty  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  To  him,  it  seems  to  have  presented  a 
very  unpromising  appearance,  and  he  expresses  his  belief,  "that 
the  place  will  never  be  very  considerable."  He,  however,  oveN 
looked  the  fact,  even  at  that  day  marked  by  more  acute  observrerS) 
that  its  location,  climate,  scenery  and  surroundings,  would  in  after 
days  make  it  a  city  of  great  importance  and  of  great  wealth. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  H.  H.  Brackenridge,  Esq.,  afterward  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  atid 
subsequently  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  emigrated 
from  Philadelphia  and  located  himself  in  Pittsburgh. 

In  1786,  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall  embarked  all  their  means  in 
the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  at  that  point;  and  on  the  29th  of 
July,  the  first  number  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  the  first  paper  estab- 
lished west  of  the  mountains,  was  issued.  In  that  number,  an  article 
was  published  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  "  on  the  situation 
of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  state  of  society  at  that  plAce.* 
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*<  The  Allegheny  river  Fanning  from  the  north-east,  and  the  Mo» 
nongahela  from  the  south-Wisat,  meet  at  the  angle  of  abont  thirty 
tlpree  degrees,  and  fonn  the  Ohio.  This  is  said  to  signify^  in  some 
of  the  Indian  languages,  bloody ;  so  that  the  Ohio  river  may  be 
translated  the  River  of  Blood.  The  French  have  called  it  La 
Belle  Riviere,  that  is»  the  Beautiful  or  Fair  River,  but  this  is  not 
intended  by  them  as  having  any  relation  to  the  name  Ohio. 

'^  It  may  have  received  the  name  Ohio  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  the  8ix  I^ations  made  war  upon  their 
fellow  savages  in  iJtiese  territories^  and  subjected  several  tribes. 

*^  The  word  Monongahela  is  said  to  signify,  in  some  of  the  Indian 
languages,  the  FdUJmg-in-BankBy  that  is,  the  stream  of  the  Falling- 
in,  or  Mouldering  Banks. 

''At  the  distance  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  head 
<^the  Ohio,  is  a  small  island^  lyiug  to  the  north-west  side  of  the  river, 
at  the  distance  of  seventy  yards  from  the  shore.  It  is  covered  witii 
wood,  and  at  the  lowest  part  is  a  lofty  hill,  famous  for  the  numb^ 
of  wild  turkeys  which  inhabit  it.  The  island  is  not  more  in  leng& 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mile,  and  in  breadth  about  one  hundred  yards. 
A  small  space  on  the  upper  end  is  cleared  and  overgrown  with 
grass.  The  savages  had  cleared  it  during  the  late  war,  a  party  of 
them  attached  to  the  United  States  having  placed  their  wigwama 
and  raised  com  there.  The  Ohio,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  mil« 
from  its  %purce,  winds  round  the  lower  end  of  the  island,  and  dis* 
appears.  I  call  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela 
the  source  of  the  Ohio. 

''  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  conflict  of  these  two  waters  where 
they  meet :  whien  of  an  equal  height  the  contest  is  equal,  and  a 
small  rippling  appears  from  the  point  of  land  at  their  junction  to 
the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  When  the  Allegheny 
is  master,  as  the  term  is,  the  current  keeps  its  course  a  great  way 
into  the  Monongahela,  before  it  is  overcome  and  falls  into  the  bed 
of  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela,  in  like  manner  having  the  mas- 
tery, bears  away  the  Allegheo^,  a^d  with  its  muddy  waters  dis- 
colors the  crystal  current  of  that  river.  This  happens  frequently, 
inasmuch  as  these  two  rivers,  coming  from  different  climates  of 
the  country,  are  seldom  swollen  at  the  same  time.  The  flood  of 
the  Allegheny  rises  perhaps  the  highest.  I  have  observed  it  to 
have  been  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  level,  by  the  impression  of 
the  ice  on  the  branches  of.  trees  which  overhang  the  river,  and  had 
been  cut  at  the  breaking  up  o£  the  winter,  when  the  snow  and 
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frost,  melting  toward  tiie  north-east,  throw  themselves  down  with 
amazing  rapidity  and  violence  in  a  mighty  delnge.  The  current 
of  the  Allegheny  is  in  general  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  and  though  not  broader  or  of  greater  depth,  yet,  from  this 
circumstance  throws  forward  a  greater  quantity  of  water  in  the 
same  space  of  time.  In  this  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
above  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  is  a  beautiful  little  island,  which,  if 
tihere  are  river  gods  and  nymphs,  they  may  be  supposed  to  haunt 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  toward  the  western  shore,  is  a 
small  ripple,  as  it  is  called,  where  the  water,  bubbling  as  if  it 
sprung  from  the  pebbles  of  a  fountain,  gives  vivacity  and  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  scene. 

^'  The  fish  of  the  Allegheny  are  harder  and  firmer  than  those  of 
the  Monongahela  or  Ohio,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  greater 
coldness  and  purity  of  the  water.  The  fish  in  general  of  those 
rivers  are  good.  They  are,  the  pike,  weighing  firequently  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds ;  the  perch,  much  larger  than  any  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  which  is  the  only  tide  from  whence 
I  have  ever  seen  perch ;  there  is  also  the  sturgeon,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  fish. 

^*  It  is  a  high  amusement  to  those  who  are  fond  of  fishing,  to 
angle  in  those  waters,  more  especially  at  the  time  of  a  gentle  flood, 
when  the  frequent  nibbles  of  the  large  and  small  fishes  entertain 
the  expectation,  and  sometimes  gratify  it  by  a  bite ;  and  when  those 
of  the  larger  size  are  taken,  it  is  necessary  to  play  them  a  consider- 
able time  before  it  can  be  judged  safe  to  draw  them  in.  I  bav® 
seen  a  canoe  half  loaded  in  a  morning  by  some  of  those  most 
expert  in  the  employment,  but  you  will  see  in  a  spring  evening  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  lined  with  men  fishing  at  intervals  from  one 
another.  This,  with  the  streams  gently  gliding,  the  woods,  at  a 
distance,  green,  and  the  shadows  lengthening  toward  the  town, 
forms  a  delightful  scene*  Fond  of  the  water,  I  have  been  some- 
times highly  pleased  in  going  with  a  select  party,  in  a  small  barge, 
up  or  down  the  rivers,  and  landing  at  a  cool  spring,  to  enjoy  the 
verdant  turf,  amidst  the  shady  bowers  of  ash-wood,  sugar-tree,  or 
oak,  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  not  art 

<*  It  may  be  said  by  some  who  will  read  this  description  which  I 
have  given,  or  may  be  about  to  give,  that  it  is  minute  and  useless, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  observations  of  things  well  known.  But  l^t 
it  be  considered,  that  it  is  not  intended  for  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, but  for  those  at  a  distance,  who  may  not  yet  be  acquainted  with 
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the  natural  sitaation  of  the  town  of  Pittshnrgh,  or  having  heard  of 
it>  may  wish  to  be  more  particularly  informed.  Who  knows  what 
fikmilies  of  fortune  it  may  induce  to  emigrate  to  this  place  ? 

"There  is  a  rock  known  by  the  name  of  M'Kee's  rock,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  below  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  It  is 
the  end  of  a  promontory,  where  the  river  bends  to  the  north-west, 
and  where,  by  the  rushing  of  the  floods,  the  earth  has  been  cut 
away  during  several  ages,  so  that  now  the  huge  overhanging  rocks 
appear,  hollowed  beneath,  so  as  to  form  a  dome  of  migesty  and 
grandeur,  near  one  hundred  feet  in  height  Here  are  the  names  of 
French  and  British  officers  engraved,  who  in  former  times,  in  par- 
ties of  pleasure,  had  visited  this  plape.  The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ohio,  is  scarcely  visible  from  hence,  by  means  of  an 
intervening  island,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the 
rocks.  Just  below  them,  at  the  bending  of  the  river,  is  a  deep  eddy 
water,  which  has  been  sounded  by  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  and  no 
bottom  found.  Above  them  is  a  beautiful  extent  of  bottom,  contain- 
ing five  or  six  hundred  acres,  and  the  ground  rising  to  the  inland  coun- 
try with  an  easy  ascent,  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  landscape.  As 
you  ascend  the  river  from  these  rocks,  to  the  town  of  Pittsburgh, 
you  pass  by  on  your  right  hand  the  mouth  of  a  brook  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Saw-mill  run.  This  empties  itself  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  town,  and  is  overlooked  by  a  building  on  its  banks, 
on  the  point  cf  a  hill  which  fronts  the  east,  and  is  first  struck  by  the 
beam  of  the  rising  sun..  At  a  small  distance  from  its  mouth  is  a 
saw-mill,  about  twenty  perches  below  the  sitaation  of  an  old  mill 
built  by  the  British,  the  remains  of  some  parts  of  which  are  yet 
seen. 

"At  the  head  of  the  Ohio  stands  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  on  an 
angular  piece  of  ground,  the  two  rivers  forming  the  two  sides  of 
the  angle.  Just  at  the  point  stood,  when  I  first  came  to  this  coun- 
try, a  tree,  leaning  against  which  I  have  often  overlooked  the  wave, 
or  committing  my  garments  to  its  shade,  have  bathed  in  the  trans- 
parent tide.  How  have  I  regretted  its  undeserved  fate,  when  the 
early  winter  flood  tore  it  from  the  roots,  and  left  the  bank  bare. 

^^  On  this  point  stood  the  old  French  fort  known  by  the  name  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  which  was  evacuated  and  blown  up  by  the  French 
in  the  campaign  of  the  British  under  Oen.  Forbes.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ditch  and  mound,  with  the  salient  angles  and  bastions 
still  remains,  so  as  to  prevent  that  perfect  level  of  the  ground  which 
otherwise  would  exist.    It  has  been  long  overgrown  with  the  finest 
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^erdare,  and  depastored  on  by  cattle;  but  since  the  town  has  been 
lidd  oat  it  has  been  encloeed,  and  buildings  are  erected. 

^^  Jnst  above  these  works  is  the  present  garrison,  bnilt  by  Gen. 
Stanwiz,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  crown  of  Britain  £60,000.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  has  been  a  work  of  great  labor  and  of  little  use — 
fiir,  sitaated  on  a  pk^in,  it  is  commanded  by  heights  and  rising 
grounds  on  every  side,  and  some  at  less  than  tiie  distance  of  a  mile. 
The  fortification  is  regular,  constructed  according  to  the  rules  of 
art,  and  about  three  years  ago  put  into  good  repair  by  Gen.  Irwin, 
who  commanded  at  this  post  It  has  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
magazine,  built  of  stone ;  but  the  time  is  come,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
not  again  return^  when  the  use  of  this  garrison  is  at  an  end.  There 
is  a  line  of  posts  below  it  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles.  The  savages  come  to  this  place  for  trade,  not  for 
war,  and  any  future  contest  that  we  may  have  with  them,  will  be 
on  the  heads  of  the  more  northern  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Mississippi. 

^  The  bank  of  the  Allegheny  river,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
town  of  Pittsburgh,  is  planted  with  an  orchard  of  apple  trees,  with 
some  pear  trees  intermixed.  These  were  brought,  it  is  said,  and 
planted  by  a  British  officer^  who  commanded  at  this  place  eariy 
on  the  first  occupation  of  it  by  the  crown  of  England.  He  has 
deserved  the  thanks  of  tiiose  who  have  since  enjoyed  it,  as  the 
fruit  is  excellent,  and  the  trees  bear  in  abundance  every  year. 
If  ear  the  garrison  on  the  Allegheny  bank^  were  formerly  what 
were  called  the  king's  artilleiy  gardens,  delightful jspots,  cultivated 
highly  to  usefulness  and  pleasure,  the  soil  favoring  the  growth  of 
plants  and  flowers,  equal  with  any  on  the  globe.  Over  this  ground 
the  ancient  herbs  and  plants  (^ringing  up  underneath  the  foot^  it  is 
delightful  still  to  .walk,  covered  with  the  orchard  shade. 

"  On  the  margin  of  this  river  once  stood  a  row  of  houses,  ele- 
gant and  neat,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  European  taste,  but  they 
have  been  swept  away  in  the  course  of  time,  some  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  opening  to  the  river  from  the  garrison,  that  ihe 
artillery  might  incommode  the  enemy  approaching  and  deprived  of 
shelter;  some  torn  away  by  the  fury  of  the  rising  river,  indignant 
of  too  near  a  pressure  on  its  banks.  These  buildings  were  the 
receptacles  of  the  ancient  Indian  trade,  which,  coming  from  the 
westward,  centred  in  this  quarter:  but  of  these  buildings,  like 
decayed  monuments  of  granrdeur,  no  trace  remains.  Those  who, 
twenty  years  ago,  saw  them  flouririb^  can  only  say,  here  ther 
stood. 
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"  From  the  verdant  walk  on  the  margin  of  this  beautiful  river, 
you  have  a  view  of  an  island  about  a  mile  above,  round  which  the 
river  twines  with  a  resplendent  brightness;  gliding  on  the  eastern 
bank,  it  would  wish  to  keep  a  straight  direction,  once  supposed  to 
be  its  course :  but  thrown  beneath,  it  modestly  submits,  and  falls 
toward  the  town.  When  the  poet  comes  with  his  enchanting  song 
to  pour  his  magic  numbers  on  this  scene,  this  little  island  may 
aspire  to  live  with  those  in  the  ^gean  sea,  where  the  song  of 
Homer  drew  the  image  of  delight,  or  where  the  Cam  or  Isis,  era- 
bracing  in  their  bosoms  gems  like  these,  are  sung  by  Milton,  father 
of  the  modern  bards. 

"  On  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  river,  and  opposite  the 
orchard,  is  a  level  of  three  thousand  acres,  reserved  by  the  state  to 
be  laid  out  in  lots  for  the  purpose  of  a  town.  A  small  stream,  at 
right  angles  to  the  river,  passes  through  it  On  this  ground  it  is 
supposed  a  town  may  stand;  but  on  all  hands  it  is  excluded  from 
the  praise  of  being  a  situation  so  convenient  as  on  the  side  of  the 
river  where  the  present  town  is  placed ;  yet  it  is  a  most  delightful 
grove  of  oak,  cherry  and  walnut  trees:  but  we  return  and  take  a 
view  of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town. 

"  This  bank  is  closely  set  with  buildings,  for  the  distance  of  near 
half  a  mile,  and  behind  this  fange  the  town  chiefly  lies,  falling  back 
on  the  plains  between  the  two  rivers.     To  the  eastward  is  Orant*s 
hill,  a  beautiful  rising  ground,  discovering  marks  of  ancient  culti- 
vation ;  the  forests  having  long  ago  withdrawn,  and  shown  the  head 
and  brow  beset  with  green  and  flowers.    From  this  hill  two  crystal 
fountains  issue,  which  in  the  heat  of  summer  continue  with  a  lim- 
pid current  to  refresh  the  taste.     It  is  pleasant  to  celebrate  a  festi- 
val on  the  summit  of  this  ground.    In  the  year  1781,  a  bower  had 
been  erected,  covered  with  green  shrubs.    The  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  day  assembling,  joined  in  the  festivity,  viewing  the  rivers 
at  a  distance,  and  listening  to  the  music  of  the  military  on  the  plain 
beneath  them.     When  the  moonlight  rising  from  the  east  had 
softened  into  gray,  the  prospect,  a  lofty  pile  of  wood  enflamed, 
with  pyramidical  rising,  illuminated  both  the  rivers  and  the  town, 
which  far  around  reflected  brightness.  Approaching  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  river  god,  a  swain  begirt  with  weeds  natural  to  these 
streams,  and  crowned  with  leaves  of  the  sugar  tree,  hailed  us,  and 
gave  prophetic  hints  of  the  grandeur  of  our  future  empire.    His 
words  I  remember  not,  but  it  seemed  to  me  for  a  moment^  that  the 
mystic  agency  of  deities  well  known  in  Greece  and  Rome^  was  not 
h  fable ;  but  that  powers  unseen  haunt  the  woods  and  rivers,  who 
28 
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take  part  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  are  pleased  with  the  cele- 
bration of  events  that  spring  from  great  achievements,  Sind  from 
virtue. 

"  This  is  the  hill,  and  from  whence  it  takes  its  name,  where  in  the 
war  which  terminated  in  the  year  1768,  Grant,  advancing  with  about 
eight  hundred  Caledonians  or  Highland  Scotch  troops,  beat  a 
reveille  a  little  after  sunrise  to  the  French  garrison,  who,  accom- 
panied with  a  number  of  savages,  sallied  out  and  flanking  him  un- 
seen from  the  bottom  on  the  left  and  right,  then  covered  with  wood, 
ascended  the  hill,  tomahawked  and  cut  his  troops  to  pieces,  and 
made  Grant  himself  prisoner.  Bones  and  weapons  are  yet  found 
on  the  hill — the  bones  white  with  the  weather,  the  weapons  covereil 
with  rust. 

"  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  mound  of  earth,  supposed  to  be 
a  catacomb  or  ancient  burying  place  of  the  savages.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this,  as  on  the  opening  some  of  the  like  tumuli,  or  hills. 
of  earth,  bones  are  found.  In  places  where  stones  are  plenty,  these 
mounds  are  raised  of  stones,  and  skeletons  are  found  in  them.  To 
the  north-east  of  Grant's  hill,  there  is  one  still  higher,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which  is  called  the  Quarry  hill, 
from  the  excellent  stone  quarry  that  has  been  opened  in  it^  From 
this  hill  there  is  an  easy  descent  the  whole  way  to  the  town,  and 
an  excellent  smooth  road,  so  that  the  stones  can  be  easily  procured, 
to  erect  any  building  at  Pittsburgh.  From  the  Quarry  hill  you 
have  a  view  of  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Allegheny  river,  along 
which  lies  a  fine  bottom,  and  in  high  cultivation,  with  different  in- 
closures  and  farm-houses,  the  river  winding  through  the  whole 
prospect. 

^'  This  hill  would  seem  to  stand  as  that  whereon  a  strong  redoubt, 
might  be  placed,  to  command  the  commerce  of  the  Allegheny 
river,  while  directly  opposite,  on  the  Monongahela  side,  to  the 
south-east,  stands  a  hill  of  the  same  height  and  appearance,  known 
by  the  name  of  Ayres'  hill,  so  called  firom  a  British  engineer  of 
that  name,  who  gave  his  opinion  in  favor  of  this  ground  as  that 
whereon  the  fort  ought  to  be  constructed,  as  being  the  highest 
ground,  and  which  must  command  the  rivers,  and  the  plain  with 
the  inferior  rising  grounds  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  hill 
has  been  cultivated  on  the  sumipit  by  a  Highland  regiment,  who 
built  upon  it,  though  the  buildings  are  npw  gone^  and  the  brow  of 
the  hill  is  still  covered  with  wood, 

''From  Ayres'  hill  issue. several  fountains,  fiilling  chiefly  tpward 
the  north,  into  a  sraa|l  brook,  which  increasing,  Qncircles  the  foot 
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of  the  hill,  and  takes  its  (xmrse  throogh  several  beantiful  little 
meads  into  the  Monongahela  river.  On  this  brook,  before  it  takes 
its  turn  to  the  Monongahela,  in  a  delightful  little  valley,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  plum-trees,  the  natives  of  the  country,  was 
the  ancient  risidence  of  a  certain  Anth9ny  Thompson,  the  vestiges 
of  whose  habitation  still  remain ;  an  extent  of  ground  cleared  by 
him  lies  to  the  north,  accustomed  to  long  cultivation,  and  now 
thrown  out  a  common;  The  best  brick  may  be  made  from  this 
ground,  the  fine  loam  and  sand  of  which  the  soil  consists,  and  the 
water  just  at  hand,  highly  favoring  the  object. 

"  As  you  ascend  from  this  valley,  through  which  a  main  leading 
road  passes  from  the  country,  you  see  the  Monongahela,  and 
approaching  Grant's  hill  on  the  right,  you  have  the  point  of  view 
from  whence  the  town  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  hid 
from  you  until  by  the  winding  of  the  road  you  begin  to  turn  the 
point  of  the  hill ;  you  then  see  house  by  house  on  the  Monongahela 
side  opening  to  your  view,  until  you  are  in  front  of  the  main  town, 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers.  Then  the  buildings 
on  the  Allegheny  show  themselves,  with  the  plain  extending  to  the 
right,  which  had  been  concealed.  You  have  in  the  meantime  a 
view  of  the  rising  grounds  beyond  the  rivers,  crowned  with  lofty 
woods.  I  was  once  greatly  Struck  on  a  summer  morning,  viewing 
from  the  ground  the  early  vapor  rising  from  the  river.  It  hung 
midway  between  the  foot  and  summit  of  the  hill,  so  that  the  green 
above  had  the  appearance  of  an  island  in  the  clouds. 

"It  may  be  here  observed,  that  at  the  junction  of  these  two 
rivers,  until  eight  o'clock  of  summer  mornings,  a  light  fog  is 
usually  incumbent :  but  it  is  of  a  salutary  nature,  inasmuch  as  it 
consists  of  vapor  not  exhaled  from  stagnant  water,  but  which  the 
sun  of  the  preceding  day  had  extracted  from  trees  and  flowers,  and 
in  the  evening  had  sent  back  in  dew,  so  that  rising  with  a  second 
sun  in  fog,  and  becoming  of  aromatic  quality,  it  is  experienced  to 
be  healthful. 

"  The  town  of  Pittsburgh,  as  at  present  built,  stands  chiefly  on 
what  is  called  the  third  bank;  that  is  the  third  rising  of  the  ground 
above  the  Allegheny  water.  For  there  is  the  first  bank,  which 
confines  the  river  at  the  present  time ;  and  about  three  hundred 
feet  removed  is  a  second,  like  the  felling  of  a  garden;  then  a  third, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards ;  and  lastly,  a  fourth 
bank,  all  of  easy  inclination,  and  parallel  with  the  Allegheny  river. 
These  banks  would  seem  in  successive  periods  to  have  been  the 
margin  of  the  river,  which  gradually  has  changed  its  course,  and 
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has  been  thrown  from  one  descent  to  another,  to  the  present  bed 
where  it  lies.  In  digging  wells  the  kind  of  stones  are  found  which 
we  observe  in  the  Allegheny  current,  worn  smooth  by  the  attrition 
of  the  water.  Shells  also  intermixed  with  these  are  thrown  out 
Nature,  therefore,  or  the  river,  seems  to  have  formed  the  bed  of 
this  town  as  a  garden  with  level  walks,  and  fallings  of  the  gronnd. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  descending  gardens  on  these  banks,  which 
art  elsewhere  endeavors,  with  the  greatest  industiy,  to  form.  Nor 
is  the  soil  less  happy  than  the  situation.  The  mold  is  light  and 
rich.  The  finest  gardens  in  the  known  world  may  be  formed 
here. 

"  The  town  consists  at  present  of  about  an  hundred  dwelling 
houses,  with  buildings  appurtenant.  More  are  daily  added,  and 
for  some  time  past  it  has  improved  with  an  equal  but  continual 
pace.  The  inhabitants,  children,  men  and  women,  are  about  fifteen 
hundred;*  this  number  doubling  almost  every  year,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  people  from  abroad,  and  from  those  born  in  the  town.  As 
I  pass  along,  I  may  remark  that  this  new  country  is  in  general 
highly  prolific;  whether  it  is  that  the  vegetable  air,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  constantly  perfumed  with  aromatic  flavor,  and  impreg- 
nated with  salts  drawn  from  the  fresh  soil,  is  more  favorable  to  the 
production  of  men  and  other  animals  than  decayed  grounds. 

'^  There  is  not  a  more  delightful  spot  under  heaven  to  spend  any 
of  the  summer  months  than  at  this  place.  I  am  astonished  that 
there  should  be  such  repairing  to  the  Warm  Springs  in  Virginia,  a 
place  pent  up  between  the  hills,  where  the  sun  pours  its  beams 
concentrated  as  in  a  burning-glass,  and  not  a  breath  of  air  stirs; 
where  the  eye  can  wander  scarcely  half  a  furlong,  while  here  we 
have  the  breezes  of  the  river,  coming  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
ocean ;  the  gales  that  fan  the  woods,  and  are  sent  from  the  refresh- 
ing lakes  to  the  northward ;  in  the  meantime  the  prospect  of  exten- 
sive hills  and  dales,  whence  the  fragrant  air  brings  odors  of  a 
thousand  flowers  and  plants,  or  of  the  corn  and  grain  of  husband- 
men, upon  its  balmy  wings.  Here  we  have  the  town  and  country 
together.  How  pleasant  it  is  in  a  summer  evening,  to  walk  out 
upon  these  grounds,  the  smooth  green  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
woodland  shade  softening  the  late  fervid  beams  of  the  sun;  how 
pleasant  by  a  crystal  fountain  is  a  tea  party  under  one  of  those  bills» 
with  the  rivers  and  the  plains  beneath. 


*  '*  This  eatimate  of  Uie  population  here  is  a  mo»t  extraragiiEit  one,  being  aboat  fif- 
teen to  a  house ;  which  ie  incredible." — Craiff, 
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"  Nor  is  the  winter  season  enjoyed  with  less  festivity  than  in 
more  populous  and  cultivated  towns.  The  buildings  warm ;  fuel 
abundant,  consisting  of  the  finest  coal  from  the  neighboring  hills, 
or  of  ash,  hickory,  or  oak,  brought  down  in  rafts  by  the  rivers.  In 
the  meantime,  the  climate  is  less  severe  at  this  place  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  lying  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  wood ; 
sheltered  on  the  north-east  by  the  bending  of  the  Allegheny 
heights,  and  on  the  south-west  warmed  by  the  tepid  winds  from  the 
bay  of  Mexico  and  the  great  southern  ocean. 

"In  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  during  the  winter  season,  there  is 
usually  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  at  this  place,  from  the  difier- 
ent  States,  about  to  descend  the  river  to  the  westward,  or  to  make 
excursions  into  the  uninhabited  and  adjoining  country.  These, 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  spend  the  evening  in  parties  at 
the  different  houses,  or  at  public  balls,  where  they  are  surprised  to 
find  an  elegant  assembly  of  ladies,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty 
and  accomplishments  perhaps  by  any  on  the  continent. 

"It  must  appear  like  enchantment  to  a  stranger,  who  after  tra- 
veling an  hundred  miles  from  the  settlements,  across  a  dreary 
mountain,  and  through  the  adjoining  country,  where  in  many 
places  the  spurs  of  the  mountain  still  continue,  and  cultivation 
does  not  always  show  itself,  to  see,  all  at  once,  and  almost  on  the 
verge  of  the  inhabited  globe,  a  town  with  smoking  chimneys,  halls 
lighted  up  with  splendor,  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled,  various 
music,  and  the  mazes  of  the  dance.  He  may  suppose  it  to  be  the 
effect  of  magic,  or  that  he  is  come  into  a  new  world  where  there 
is  all  the  rQfinement  of  the  former,  and  more  benevolence  of 
heart" 

Redstone*  was  perhaps  at  that  period  next  in  importance  to 
Pittsburgh.  In  1759  Col.  Burd  was  dispatched  with  two  hundred 
men,  to  extend  Braddock's  road  to  the  Monongahela,  in  order  to 
open  a  better  communication  with  Port  Pitt.  At  the  mouth  of 
Redstone  creek,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  then  known 
as  Redstone  Old  Fort,  he  built  a  fort  which  he  named  Port  Burd. 
How  long  Port  Burd  was  maintained  is  not  known.  The  site  of 
it,  however;  continued  to  receive  the  name  of  Redstone,  and  early 
became  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  emigrants  to  Kentucky.  As  early 
as  1770,  the  site  of  Redstone  was  claimed  by  Cresap,  under  a  tom- 


*  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylyania. 
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abawk  right,  and  after  his  location  there  it  became  the  head-qnar- 
ters  of  the  spies  in  the  Indian  wars  that  followed.  The  protection 
afforded  by  the  posts  and  block-honses  erected  along  the  MonoDga- 
hela,  attracted  settlers,  and  soon  a  very  considerable  population 
foand  its  way  into  the  valley  of  that  river,  and  especially  around 
Bedstone.  The  importance  of  the  point  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  emigration  that  set  in  from  the  region  east  of  the  mountains, 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  along  Braddock's  road  to  Redstone,  and 
thence  by  the  river  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  and  other  points 
in  Kentucky.  It  was  i\gt,  however,  until  1786,  that  the  present 
town  of  Brownsville  was  laid  out  on  the  site  of  Old  Fort  Redstone, 
and  in  the  next  year  its  population  had  increased  to  six  hundred. 

Several  other  points  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  now  flouiishing 
towns,  were  then  already  occupied,  and  a  very  considerable  popu- 
lation already  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Monongahela,  and  the  re- 
gion between  that  river  and  the  Allegheny..  All  that  region  was 
then  divided  into  three  counties. 

In  1773, 1^1  of  Western  Pennsylvania  included  in  the  cession  of 
1768,  and  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  West- 
moreland, of  which  Ilannastown  was  the  seat  of  justice,  until  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1782. 

In  1781,  all  that  portion  of  Westmoreland  county  west  of  the 
Monongahela  river,  was  erected  into  the  county  of  Washington, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  borough  of  Washington,  at  Catfish,  was 
laid  out  as  the  seat  of  justice.  In  1783,  the  portion  of  Westmore- 
land county  between  the  Monongahela  and  the  Youghiogheny  riv- 
ers, was  erected  into  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  Uniqntown,  whiA 
had  been  settled  in  1768,  was  made  the  seat  of  justice.  In  1790, 
the  population  of  these  three  counties  had  risen  to  53,209.* 

Ko  provision  was  made  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  in 
1786.]  behalf  of  her  Indian  allies.  The  most  faithful  of  these 
were  the  Six  Kations,  and  their  lands  were  included  within  the 
boundaries  secured  by  the  treaty  to  the  United  States.  They  b^ 
entered  the  British  service  on  a  pledge  that  they  should  be  remu- 
nerated for  all  losses  they  might  sustain.  They  had  suffered 
greatly ;  their  country  had  been  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
in  particular,  the  Mohawks  had  been  driven  from  the  whole  or 
their  beautiful  valley.    In  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  that  coun- 


*  Early  History  of  WeBtern  PcDnsylTania,  App. 
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tiy,  the  governoivgeneral  of  Canada  conveyed  to  them  a  tract  of 
land  on  Grand  river,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Erie.  "Ro  other 
protection  was  afforded  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  all  the  sovereignty 
claimed  over  them  by  Great  Britain  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States;  and  thus  they  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  people  whom 
the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  had  made  their  enemies. 

The  extent  of  that  sovereignty  was  exceedingly  ill-defined.  The 
treaty  of  Lord  Howard  with  the  Six  Nations  in  1684,  recognized 
them  as  nnder  the  protection  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  chicfe  of 
the  confederacy  executed  a  deed  in  1726,  conveying  to  the  English 
government  their  lands,  in  trust,  "to  be  protected  and  defended  by 
his  Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  grantors  and  their  heirs." 
But  these  treaties  were  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  treaties  of  alli- 
ance only,  and  were  never  recognized  by  them  as  conveying  any 
sovereignty  over  them,  or  any  title  to  their  lands  to  the  English 
orown. 

The  relation  of  the  new  government  to  the  other  Indian  tribes, 
was  also  uncertain.  They  were  not  held  to  be  civil  societies  with 
whom  treaties  might  be  made  on  the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. They  were  not  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  new  government, 
and  therefore  were  not  held  to  be  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  states 
or  the  confederation.  Under  these  circumstances,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Jay,  in  1782,  the  principle  that  had  been  adopted 
by  the  European  nations  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
new  government.  It  was  that  discovery  was  equivalent  to  con- 
quest ;  and  therefore  the  natives  retained  only  a  possessory  claim 
to  their  lands,  and  could  only  alienate  it  to  the  government  claim- 
ing the  sovereignty.  While  this  became  the  general  policy  of  the 
government,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  Six  Nations.  The  legislature  of  New  York  was  determined 
to  expel  them  entirely,  in  retaliation  for  their  hostility  during  the 
war,  from  their  whole  territory..  Under  the  representations  of 
Washington  and  Schuyler,  better  counsels  prevailed;  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  forgive  the  hostilities 
of  the  past,  and  to  dispossess  them  gradually  by  purchase,  as  the 
extension  of  the  settlements  might  demand  the  occupation  of  their 
lands. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  a  treaty  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, Onondagas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Tuscuroras,  and  Seneca-O'bea  1 
tribes  was  held  in  October,  1784,  at  Fort  Stanwix.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott^  Richard  Butler, 
and  Arthur  Lee.    The  most  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  confeder- 
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acy  were  Complanter  and  Red  Jacket  Red  Jacket  was  opposed 
to  peace,  and  his  speech  for  war  was,  B&ys  La  Fayette,  ^'  a  master 
piece,  and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his 
eloquence."  Complanter  saw  the  folly  of  waging  a  war  single 
handed  against  the  whole  power  of  the  confederacy,  and  exerted  all 
his  power  for  peace.  La  Fayette  was  present,  and  oiged  them  to 
preserve  peace  with  the  Americans;  to  rely  upon  their  clemency, 
to  sell  their  lands  only  to  authorized  agents  of  Congress,  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Complanter  sought  to  avoid 
a  definite  treaty,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  western  tribeB. 
But  the  commissions^  were  determined  to  punish  the  Six  Nations, 
by  a  dismemberment  of  their  territory,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any 
delay.  After  a  long  conference,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  22d  of 
October,  between  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
federation and  of  the  Six  !N^ations.    Its  provisions  were : 

"Six  hostages  shall  be  immediately  delivered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, by  the  said  nations,  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  United 
States,  until  all  the  prisoners,  white  and  black,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas,  or  by  any  of 
them,  in  the  late  war,  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  delivered  up. 

"The  Oneidas  and  Tuscarora  nations  shall  be  secured  in  the 
possession  of  the  lands  on  which  they  are  settled. 

"A  line  shall  be  drawn,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  about 
four  miles  east  of  Niagara,  called  Oyonwayea,  or  Johnson's  Landing 
Place,  upon  the  lake,  named  by  the  Lidians  Oswego,  and  by  us 
Ontario ;  from  thence  southernly,  in  a  direction  always  four  miles 
east  of  the  carrying  path,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the 
mouth  of  Tehoseroron,  or  Buffalo  creek,  or  Lake  Erie ;  thence  south, 
to  the  north  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  thence  west,  to 
the  end  of  the  said  north  boundary ;  thence  souths  along  the  west 
boundary  of  the  said  State,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  the  said  line,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Oyonwayea  to  the  Ohio,  shall  be  the  western 
boundary  of  the  lands  of  the  Six  Nations ;  so  that  the  Six  Nations 
shall,  and  do,  yield  to  the  United  States,  all  claims  to  the  country 
west  of  the  said  boundary ;  and  then  they  shall  be  secured  in  the 
peaceful  possession  of  the  lands  they  inhabit,  east  and  north  of  the 
same,  reserving  only  six  miles  square,  round  the  Fort  of  Oswego, 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  consideration  ot 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  in  execution  oi 
the  humane  and  liberal  views  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
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signiDg  of  these  articles,  will  order  goods  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Six  Nations  for  their  own  use  and  comfort." 

The  indefinite  claim  which  the  Six  Nations  had  so  long  set  up  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  basis  of  their  conquests  -  a 
hundred  years  before,  and  which  had  entered  so  largely  into  the 
diplomacy  of  England  and  Prance,  in  the  long  contest  they  waged 
for  the  possession  of  the  valley,  was  at  length  extinguished. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  new  government,  a  treaty  was 
held  on  the  2l8t  of  January,  1785,  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  between  the 
United  States,  represented  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard 
Butler  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware, 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa  tribes.     Its  provisions  were — 

"  Three  chiefs,  one  from  the  Wyandot  and  two  from  among  the 
Delaware  nations,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  by  them  retained  till  all  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  said  nations,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  restored. 

^^The  said  Indian  nations  do  acknowledge  themselves,  and  all 
their  tribes,  to-be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  no  other  sovereign  whatsoever. 

"  The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the  Wyandot 
and  Delaware  nations,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cuya- 
hoga, and  run  thence  up  the  said  river,  to  the  portage  between  that 
and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum;  then  down  the 
said  brnnch  to  the  forks  at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens ; 
then  westwardly  to  the  portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two; 
then  along  the  said  portage  to  the  Great  Miami  or  Ome  river,  and 
down  the  south-east  side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth ;  thence  along 
the  sputh  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  where 
it  began. 

*'  The  United  States  allot  all  the  lands  contained  within  the  said 
lines  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  to  live  and  to  hunt  on, 
and  to  such  of  the  Ottawa  nation  as  now  live  thereon ;  saving  and 
reserving,  for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  miles  square 
at  the  mouth  of  Miami  or  Ome  river,  and  the  same  at  the  portage 
on  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and 
the  same  on  the  lake  of  Sandusky,  where  the  fort  formerly  stood, 
and  also  two  miles  square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of  San- 
dusky river;  which  posts,  and  the  lands  annexed  to  them,  shall  be 
to  the  use,  and  under  the  government  of  the  United  States* 
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^'  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person^  not  being 
an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  allotted  to 
the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  in  this  treaty,  except  on  the 
lands  reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  article,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Indians  may  punish  him  as  they  please. 

^*  The  Indians  who  sign  this  treaty,  as  well  in  behalf  of  all  their 
tribes  as  of  themselves,  do  acknowledge  the  lands  east,  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  described  in  the  third  article,  so  far  as  the  said 
Indians  formerly  claimed  the  same,  to  belong  to  the  United  States; 
and  none  of  their  tribes  shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  same,  or 
any  part  of  it. 

"  The  post  of  Detroit,  with  a  district  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Rosine,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  west 
six  miles  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  said  river,  thence  northerly, 
and  always  six  miles  west  of  the  strait,  till  it  strikes  the  lake  St. 
Clair,  shall  also  be  reserved  to  the  sole  use  of  the  United  States. 

'^  In  the  same  manner,  the  post  of  Michilimackinack,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  twelve  miles  square  about  the  same,  shall  be 
reserved  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

"If  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  commit  a  robbery  or  murder  on 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  tribe  to  which  such  oflender 
may  belong  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  them  up,  at  the  nearest  post, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the 
humane  and  liberal  views  of  Congress,  upon  the  treaty's  being 
signed,  will  direct  goods  to  be  distributed  among  the  different 
tribes,  for  their  use  and  comfort." 

Thus  were  the  first  steps  taken  for  securing  to  the  United  Statw 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Ohio ;  and  a  few 
months  later,  the  legislation  was  commenced  that  was  to  determine 
the  mode  of  its  disposal,  and  the  plan  of  its  settlements. 

To  facilitate  the  entry  and  settlement  of  the  lands  thus  par- 
chased  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Fort  Mcintosh,  "  ^ 
ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the 
Western  Territory,"  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on  the  20th  or 
May,  1785.    Its  material  provisions  are  these: 

"  A  surveyor  from  each  State  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress,  or 
a  committee  of  the  States,  who  shall  take  an  oath  for  the  faithftl 
discharge  of  his  duty,  before  the  geographer  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  administer  the  same; 
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and  the  like  oath  ehall  be  adminiBtered  to  each  ebain-carrier,  by 
the  surveyor  under  whom  he  acts. 

"The  geograjiher,  under  whose  direction  the  surveyors  shall  act, 
shall  occasionally  form  such  regulations  for  their  conduct,  as  he 
shall  deem  necessary ;  and  shall  have  authority  to  suspend  them  for 
misconduct  in  office,  and  shall  make  report  of  the  same  to  Con- 
gress, or  to  the  committee  of  the  States ;  and  he  shall  make  report 
in  case  of  sickness,  death,  or  resignation,  of  any  surveyor. 

''The  surveyors,  as  they  are  respectively  qualified,  shall  proceed 
to  divide  the  said  territory  into  townships  of  six  miles  square,  by 
lines  running  due  north  and  south,  and  others  crossing  these  at 
right  angles,  as  near  as  may  be,  unless  ^diere  the  boundaries  of  the 
late  Indian  purchases  may  render  the  same  impracticable,  and  then 
they  shall  depart  from  this  rule  no  further  than  such  particular 
circumstances  may  require.  And  each  surveyor  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  every  mile  in  length  he  shall 
run,  including  the  wages  of  chain-carriers,  markers,  and  eyerj 
other  expense  attending  the  same. 

-'The  first  line  running  north  and  south  as  aforesaid,  shall  begin 
on  the  river  Ohio,  at  a  point  that  shall  be  found  to  be  due  north 
from  the  western  termination  of  a  line  which  has  been  run  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania :  and  the  first  line 
running  east  and  west  shall  begin  at  the  same  point,  and  shall 
extend  throughout  the  whole  territory;  provided,  that  nothing 
herein  shall  bo  construed  as  fixing  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  geographer  shall  designate  the  town- 
ships or  fractional  parts  of  townships,  by  numbers,  progressively, 
from  south  to  north ;  always  beginning  each  range  with  No.  1 ;  and 
the  ranges  shall  be  distinguished  by  their  progressive  numbers  to 
the  westward — the  first  range,  extending  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Lake  Erie,  being  marked  No.  1.  The  geographer  shall  personally 
attend  to  the  running  of  the  first  east  and  west  line;  and  shall  take 
the  latitude  of  the  extremes  of  the  first  north  and  south  line,  and 
of  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers. 

"The  lines  shall  be  measured  with  a  chain;  shall  be  plainly 
marked  by  chaps  on  trees, -and  exactly  described  on  a  plat;  whereon 
shall  be  noted  by  the  surveyor,  at  their  proper  distances,  all  mines, 
salt  springs,  salt  licks,  and  mill  seats,  that  shall  come  to  his  knowl- 
edge ;  and  all  water  courses,  mountains,  and  other  remarkable  and 
permanent  things,  over  or  near  which  such  lines  shall  pass,  and 
also  the  quality  of  the  land. 

"  The  plats  of  the  townships,  respectively,  shall  be  marked,  by 
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subdivisions,  into  lots  of  one  mile  square,  or  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  external  lines,  and  numbered 
from  one  to  thirty-six;  always  beginning  the  succeeding  range  of 
the  lots  with  the  number  next  to  that  with  which  the  preceding 
one  concluded.  And  where,  from  the  causes  beforementioned, 
only  a  fractional  part  of  a  township  shall  be  surveyed,  the  lote 
protracted  thereon  shall  bear  the  same  numbers  as  if  the  township 
had  been  entire.  And  the  surveyors,  in  ranning  the  external  lines 
of  the  townships  shall,  at  the  interval  of  every  mile,  mark  corners 
for  the  lots  which  are  adjacent,  always  designating  the  same  in  a 
different  manner  from  those  of  the  townships. 

"  The  geographer  and  surveyors  shall  pay  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  shall  run  and  note  all 
lines  by  the  true  meridian,  certifying  with  every  plat  what  was  the 
variation  at  the  times  of  running  the  lines  thereon  noted. 

"  As  soon  as  seven  ranges  of  townships,  and  fractional  parts  of 
townships,  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  shall  have  been 
surveyed,  the  geographer  shall  transmit  plats  thereof  to  the  board 
of  treasury,  who  shall  record  the  same,  with  the  report,  in  well- 
bound  jooks,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  And  the  geogmpher 
shall  make  similar  returns,  from  time  to  time,  of  every  seven 
ranges,  as  they  may  be  sui'veyed.  The  secretary  of  war  shall  have 
recourse  thereto,  and  shall  take  by  lot  therefrom  a  number  of  town- 
ships and  fractional  parts  of  townships,  as  well  from  those  to  be 
sold  entire,  as  from  those  to  be  sold  in  lots,  as  will  be  equal  to  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  whole  of  such  seven  ranges,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  for  the  use  of  the  late  continental  army ;  and  he  shall  make  a 
similar  draught,  from  time  to  time,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
drawn  to  satisfy  the  same,  to  be  applied  in  manner  hereinafter 
directed.  The  board  of  treasury  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  the 
remaining  numbers,  as  well  those  to  be  sold  entire  as  those  to  be 
sold  in  lots,  to  be  drawn  for,  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  states, 
respectively,  according  to  the  quotas  in  the  last  preceding  requisition 
on  all  the  states  :  provided,  that  in  case  more  land  than  its  propor- 
tion is  allotted  for  sale  in  any  state  at  any  distribution,  a  deduction 
be  made  therefor  at  the  next. 

"  The  board  of  treasury  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  the  original 
plats,  previously  noting  thereon  the  townships  and  fractional  psr*^ 
of  townships,  which  shall  have  fallen  to  the  several  states,  by  the 
distribution  aforesaid,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  loan  office  of  th^ 
several  states,  who,  after  giving  notice  of  not  less  than  two,  nor 
more  than  six  months,  by  causing  advertisements  to  be  posted  up 
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at  the  court  houses  or  other  noted  places  in  every  county,  and  to 
bo  inserted  in  one  newspaper  published  in  the  states  of  their  resi- 
dence, respectively,  shall  proceed  to  sell  the  townships  or  fractional 
parts  of  townships,  at  public  vendue,  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 
the  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township  No.  1,  in  the  first 
range,  shall  be  sold  entire ;  and  Ko.  2,  in  the  same  range  by  lots ; 
and  thus,  in  alternate  order,  through  the  whole  of  the  first  range. 
The  township  or  fractional  part  of  a  township  No.  1,  in  the  second 
range,  shall  be  sold  by  lots ;  and  No.  2,  in  the  same  range,  entire ; 
and  so,  in  alternate  order,  through  the  whole  of  the  second  range  ; 
and  the  third  range  shall  bq  sold  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first, 
and  the  fourth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  second ;  and  thus,  alter- 
nately, throughout  all  the  ranges :  provided,  that  none  of  the  lands 
within  the  said  territory  be  sold  under  the  price  of  one  dollar  the 
acre,  to  be  paid  in  specie  or  loan  office  certificates,  reduced  to 
specie  value  by  the  scale  of  depreciation,  or  certificates  of  liquidated 
debts  of  the  United  States,  including  interest,  besides  the  expense 
of  the  survey  and  other  charges  thereon,  which  are  hereby  rated  at 
thirty-six  dollars  the  township,  in  specie  or  certificates  as  aforesaid, 
and  so  in  the  same  proportion,  for  a  fractional  part  of  a  township 
or  of  a  lot,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sales,  on  failure  of  which  pay- 
ment the  said  lands  shall  again  be  offered  for  sale. 

"There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  out  of  every 
township,  the  four  lots,  being  numbered  8,  11,  26,  29,  and  out  of 
every  fractional  part  of  a  township,  so  many  lots  of  the  same  num- 
bers as  shall  be  found  thereon,  for  future  sale.  There  shall  be 
reserved  the  lot  No.  16,  of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of 
pablic  schools  within  the  said  township  ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed o^  as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct. 

*^  And  be  it  further  ordained,  That  three  townships  adjacent  to 
Lake  Erie  be  reserved,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  by  Congress,  for 
the  use  of  the  officers,  men,  and  others,  refugees  from  Canada,  and 
the  refugees  from  Nova  Scotia,  who  are  or  may  be  entitled  to  grants 
of  land,  under  resolutions  of  Congress  now  existing,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  respecting  them,  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
Congresa  may  hereafter  direct 

"  And  be  it  further  ordained.  That  the  towns  of  Gnadenhutten, 
Sch()nbrun,  and  Salem,  on  the  Muskingum,  and  so  much  of  the 
lands  adjoining  to  the  said  towns,  with  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments thereon,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  who  were  formerly  settled  there,  or  the  remains  of  that 
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Booietj,  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  geographer/  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  cultivate. 

*'  Saving  and  reserving  always,  to  all  officers  and  soldiers  entitled 
to  lands  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio,  by  donation  or  bounty 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  all  persons  claiming 
under  them,  all  rights  to  which  they  are  so  entitled,  under  the  deed 
of  cession  executed  by  the  delegates  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  on 
the  1st  day  of  March,  1784,  and  the  act  of  Congress  accepting  the 
same :  and  to  the  end  that  the  said  rights  may  be  fiiUy  and  effecta- 
ally  secured,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said 
deed  of  cession  and  act  aforesaid,  be  it  ordained,  that  no  part  of  the 
land  included  between  the  rivers  called  Little  Miami  and  Scioto, 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river  Ohio,  be  sold,  or  in  any  manner 
alienated,  until  there  shall  first  have  been  laid  off  anil  appropriated 
for  the  said  officers  and  soldiers,  and  persons  claiming  under  them, 
the  lands  they  are  entitled  to,  agreeably  to  the  said  deed  of  cession 
and  act  of  Congress  accepting  the  same." 

It  had  been  anticipated,  that  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh was  known,  settlers  and  speculators  would  cross  the  Ohio,  and 
to  prevent  the  evil  which  it  was  foreseen  would  follow  from  such 
intrusion,  by  an  order  of  Congress  of  the  16th  of  June,  1786,  the 
following  proclamation  was  published  by  the  Indian  commis- 
sioners, and  circulated  in  the  country  north-west  of  the  Ohio: 

'^Whereas,  it  has  been  represented  to  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  that  several  disorderly  persons  have  crossed  the 
Ohio  and  settled  upon  their  unappropriated  lands ;  and  whereaa, 
it  is  their  intention,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  surveyed,  to  open  offices 
for  the  sale  of  a  considerable  part  thereof,  in  such  proportions  and 
under  such  other  regulations  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  said  States  and  others  who  may  wish  to  become 
purchasers  of  the  same — ^and  as  such  conduct  tends  to  defeat  the 
object  tibey  have  in  view,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ordinances' 
and  resolutibns  of  Congress,  and  highly  disrespectful  to  the  federal 
authority ;  they  have,  therefore,  thought  fit,  and  do  hereby  ^^^ 
this,  their  proclamation,  forbidding  all  such  unwarrantable  intru- 
sions, and  enjoining  all  those  who  have  settled  thereon  to  depart 
with  their  families  and  effijcts,  without  loss  of  time,  as  they  sh^ 
answer  the  same  at  their  peril."  * 


*  Dillon's  IndiAno,  i.  199. 
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The  peril  to  be  apprehended  from  the  weak  hands  of  the  con- 
federacy might  not  have  deterred  fearless  men  from  filling  the 
forbidden  land,  but  tl^re  were  those  near  by  who  executed  the 
laws  they  made  in  a  manner  which  was  by  no  means  to  be  disre- 
garded;  and,  when  four  families  from  Redstone  attempted  a  settle- 
ment at  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  in  April,  1785,  they  received  such 
a  notice  to  quit,  from  the  natives,  in  the  shape  of  rifle-balls,  that 
two  persons  were  killed  and  the  survivors  were  glad  enough  to 
abandon  their  enterprise,  and  take  refuge  at  Limestone.  Fur- 
ther west,  the  experiment  succeeded  better,  and  some  years  pre- 
vious to  this  time,  in  1781,  a  settlement  was  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  French  forts,  by  emigrants  from  Western  Virginia, 
who  were  joined  during  the  present  year  by  several  other  families 
from  the  same  region. 

In  Kentucky,  during  1785,  events  were  of  a  diffferent  character 
from  any  yet  witnessed  in  the  West.  Hitherto,  to  live  and  resist 
the  savages  had  been  the  problem,  but  now  the  more  complicated 
questions  of  self-rule  and  political  power  presented  themselves  for 
discussion  and  answer.  The  convention,  which  met  late  in  1784, 
finding  a  strong  feeling  prevalent  in  iavor  of  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  unwilling  to  assume  too  much  responsibility,  had  pro- 
posed, as  has  been  stated,  a  second  conveotion,  to  meet  in  the 
following  May.  It  met  upon  the  28d  of  that  month,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  self-dependence  being  dominant,  an  address  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  and  one  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  together  with 
five  resolutions,  all  relative  to  separation,  and  in  favor  of  it,  were 
unanimously  carried.  Two  of  these  resolutions  deserve  especial 
notice ;  one  of  them  recognized,  what  the  constitution  of  Virginia 
did  not,  the  principle  of  equal  representation,  or  a  representation 
of  the  people  living  in  a  certain  territory,  and  not  the  square  miles 
contained  in  it:  the  other  referred  the  whole  matter  again  to  a 
third  convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  August,  and  continue  its 
sessions  by  a(^oumment  until  April,  1786. 

As  the  members  of  the  body  which  passed  this  resolve  had  been 
chosen,  it  is  believed,  on  the  basis  of  equal  representation,  and  for 
the  very  purpose  of  considering  the  question  of  independence,  it 
is.  by  no  means  clear  why  this  reference  to  a  third  assembly  was 
made.  It  may  have  been  from  great  precaution,  or  it  may  have 
been  through  the  influence  of  James  Wilkinson,  who,  though  not 
a  member  of  the  second  convention,  exercised  great  power  in  it; 
and  who,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  thirds  became  its  leader 
and  controller,  by  the  combined  influence  of  his  manners,  elo- 
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quence,  intellect,  and  character.  This  gentleman,  there  appears  to 
be  reason  to  think,  deemed  the  tone  of  the  petition  to  Virginia  too 
humble,  and  wished  another  meeting,  to  speak  both  to  the  parent 
State  and  the  people  of  the  district  in  more  decided  terms. 

If  such  was  his  wish  it  was  gratified.  On  the  8th  of  August,  a 
third  convention  met,  adopted  a  new  form  of  address  to  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  "  arm,  asso- 
ciate, and  embody,"  "  to  hold  in  detestation  and  abhorrence,  and 
treat  as  enemies  to  the  community,  every  person  who  shall  with- 
hold his  countenance  and  support  of  such  measures  as  may  be 
recommended  for  the  common  defense;"  and  to  prepare  for  offen- 
sive movements  against  the  Indians,  without  waiting  to  be 
attacked.'^ 

That  Wilkinson,  in  this  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  some- 
what exaggerated  the  danger  of  Indian  invasion  is  probable;  and 
tlie  propriety  of  his  call  upon  his  countrymen  to  invade  the  lands 
beyond  the  Ohio,  at  the  time  that  Congress  was  treating  with  the 
natives  owning  them,  and  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to  warfare,  is  more 
than  questionable :  but  still  his  expressions  of  anxiety  lest  the 
whites  should  be  found  unprepared,  were  not  wholly  without 
cause. 

But  the  proper  source  of  action  in  the  matter  at  this  time  was 
the  confederation,  and  Wilkinson  and  his  associates,  in  proposing 
to  invade  the  north-west  territory,  should  have  sought  to  act  under 
its  sanction,  and  not  as  leaders  of  a  sovereign  power.  Nor  was 
the  confederation  at  this  very  time  unmindful  of  the  West;  in  the 
autumn  of  1785,  Major  Doughty  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  upon  the  point  north  of  the  former,  and 
west  of  the  latter  river,  began  Port  Harmar. 

The  address,  or  petition,  though  the  last  name  seems  scarcely  appU- 
1786.]  cable,  which  the  third  Kentucky  convention  had  sent  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State,  was  by  that  body  duly  received 
and  listened  to,  and  the  reasons  for  an  early  separation  appearing 
cogent,  Virginia,  in  January,  1786,  passed  a  law  by  which  Ken- 
tucky might  claim  independence,  provided  she  were  willing  to 
accept  of  the  following  conditions,  as  explained  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Madison  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  December  9th,  1785 : 

"Kentucky  made  a  formal  application  for  independence.  Her 
memorial  has  been  considered,  and  the  terms  of  separation  Sxed 


*  Amcricnn  riouccr,  i.,  2o — 30,  an  J  froiitispicce.     Monettc,  ii.,  222. 
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l>y  a  Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  Bubstanee  of  them  is,  that  all 
private  rights  and  interests,  derived  fix)m  the  laws  of  Yirginia,  shall 
be  secured ;  that  the  unlocated  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects 
to  which  the  laws  of  Yirginia  have  appropriated  them ;  that  the 
Ohio  shall  be  a  common  highway  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  and  Yirginia,  as  far  as  the  ^ 
remaining  territory  of  the  latter  will  be  thereon,  be  concurrent 
only  with  the  new  States  on  the  opposite  shore ;  that  the  proposed 
state  shall  take  its  due  share  of  our  State  debts ;  and  that  the  sepa- 
ration shall  not  take  place  unless  these  terms  shall  be  approved  by 
a  convention  to  be  held  to  decide  the  question,  nor  until  Congiess 
shall  assent  thereto,  and  fix  the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  limits  of  the  proposed  State  are  to  be  the  same  wiUi 
the  present  limits  of  the  district  The  apparent  coolness  of  the 
representatives  of  ^Kentucky,  as  to  a  separation,  since  these  terms 
have  been  defined,  indicates  that  they  had  some  views  which  will 
not  be  favored  by  them.  They  dislike  much  to  be  hung  upon  the 
will  of  CSongress." 

These  conditions  were  to  be  submitted  to  sl  fourth  convention,  to 
be  held  in  the  following  September.  If  those  were  agreed  to,  the 
convention  was  to  select  a  day  posterior  to  September  1st,  1787, 
after  which  the  laws  of  Yirginia  were  to  cease  forever  to  be  in 
force  within  the  western  district;  for  which,  meanwhile,  a  consti- 
tution and  laws  were  to  be  prepared  by  a  Jifih  convention,  to  lie 
called  for  that  purpose :  it  being  provided  that  this  act  was  to  be 
effective  only  when  in  substance  approved  by  the  United  States. 
This  act  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleasant  to  the  more  zealous 
of  the  advocates  of  self-rule,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  Wilkin* 
son  and  his  friends  to  induce  the  people,  of  the  district  to  declare 
themselves  independent  of  Yirginia  before  the  comparatively  distant 
period  fixed  by  the  law  in  question.  The  attempt,  however,  was 
opposed  and  defeated.  The  election  of  members  for  the  fourth 
convention  took  place  without  disturbance,  and  in  September  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  met  to  attend  to  the  business  confided  to 
it^  had  not  the  Indian  incursions  led  to  an  expedition  against  the 
tribes  on  the  Wabash,  at  the  very  time  appointed  for  the  assembly 
at  Danville. 

Before  referring  to  this  movement  beyond  the  Ohio,  however,  it 

is  necessaiy  to  mention  the  steps  taken  by  Congress  during  the 

early  part  of  this  year  to  secure  and  perpetuate  peace  with  the 

north-wesfem  tribes.    The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Iroquois, 

29 
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WB8  upon  the  22d  of  October,  1784;  that  of  Fort  M'lDtoeh,  with 
the  Delawaree,  WyandotSy  fro.,  upon  the  Slst  of  Jannaiy,  1786 ; 
upon  the  18th  of  March  following,  it  was  resolved  that  a  treaty  be 
held  with  the  Wabash  Indians,  at  Post  Vincent,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1785,  or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  might  seem  best  to 
^  the  commissioners.'^  Varions  circumstances  caused  the  time  to  be 
changed  to  the  81st  of  January,  1786,  and  the  place  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami,  where,  upon  that  day,  a  treaty  was  made  by 
G.  R  Clark,  Kichard  Butler  and  Samuel  H.  Parsons ;  not,  however, 
with  the  Piankeshaws  and  others  named  in  the  original  resolution, 
but  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots  and  Shawanese. 

The  absence  of  the  Wabash  Indians  from  ibis  council  was  not 
the  result  of  any  change  of  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Americans, 
but  solely  of  a  growing  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  savages,  fos- 
tered, there  is  too  much  reason  to  tbink,  by  the  agents  of  England. 
The  temper  of  the  Indians  who  first  met  the  commissioners,  is 
thus  referred  to  by  General  Parsons,  in  a  letter  to  Capt  Hart,  at 
Fort  Harmar,  dated  "Port  Finney,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  December  20, 1785. 

"Since  we  have  been  here,  every  measure  has  been  taken  to 
bring  in  the  Indians.  The  Wyandots  and  Delawares  are  here; 
the  other  nations  were  coming,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Shaw- 
anese.  These  at  last  sent  two  of  their  tribe  to  examine  our  sitna- 
tfon,  and  satisfy  themselves  of  our  designs.  With  these  men  we 
were  very  open  and  explicit  We  told  them  we  were  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  designs  in  coming;  that  we  were  fully  satisfied  with 
it;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  way  and  time  to 
answer  the  purposes  they  came  for;  that  we  were  desirous  of  living 
in  peace  with  them,  and  for  that  purpose  had  come  with  offers  of 
peace  to  them,  which  they  would  judge  of,  and  whether  peace  or 
war  was  most  for  their  interest ;  that  we  very  well  knew  the  mea* 
sures  the  British  agents  had  taken  to  deceive  them.  That  if*  they 
came  to  the  treaty,  any  man  who  had  filled  their  ears  with  those 
stories  was  at  liberty  to  come  with  them,  and  return  in  safety.  Bat 
if  they  reftised  to  treat  with  us,  we  should  consider  it  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  their  part,  ftc. 

"  These  men  stayed  about  us  eight  days,  and  then  told  us  they 
were  fully  convinced  our  designs  were  good ;  that  they  had  been 
deceived;  that  they  would  return  home,  and  use  their  influence  to 
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bring  in  their  nation,  and  send  ont  to  tbe  other  nations.  Last 
night  we  received  a  belt  of  wampnm,  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  with 
a  message  that  they  would  be  in  when  we  had  smoked  the  tobacco. 
From  our  information,  we  are  led  to  believe  these  people  will  veiy 
generally  come  in,  and  heartily  concur  with  us  in  peace.  I  think 
it  not  probable  the  treaty  will  begin  sooner  than  January. 

*<  The  British  agents,  our  own  traders,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky,  I  am  convinced,  are  all  opposed  to  a  treaty,  and  are 
using  every  measure  to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  I 
have  very  convincing  proofs  of  its  reality.  The  causes  I  can  as- 
sign, but  they  are  too  many  for  the  compass  of  a  letter.  IN'otwith- 
standiiig  all  treaties  we  can  make,  I  am  convinced  we  shall  not 
be  in  safety  until  we  have  posts  established  in  the  upper  country."* 

The  various  tribes  of  the  north-west,  therefore,  had  been  invited 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  but  owing  to  counter  influence,  neither 
attended,  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  messages  sent  them ;  but  those 
who  did  finally  attend,  came,  if  tradition  tells  truly,  in  no  amicable 
spirit,  and  but  for  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by  Olark  of 
the  Indian  character,  and  the  high  rank  he  held  in  the  estimation 
of  the  natives,  the  meeting  of  January  81st  might  very  probably 
have  terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  commissioners. 

From  a  late  work  by  Judge  Hall,  the  following  passage  is  taken, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Indians  had  entered  in  a  disorderly  and  disrespectful  manner.  ^^The 
commissioners,  without  noticing  the  disorderiy  conduct  of  the 
other  party,  or  appearing  to  have  discovered  their  meditated  treach- 
ery, opened  the  council  in  due  form.  They  lighted  the  peaee-pipe, 
and  after  drawing  a  few  whiflb,  passed  it  to  the  chiefs,  who  re- 
ceived it.  Colonel  Clark  then  rose  to  explain  the  purpose  for 
which  the  treaty  was  ordered.  With  an  unembarrassed  air,  with 
the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  an  easy  assurance  of 
perfect  security  and  self-possession,  he  stated  that  the  commission- 
ers bad  been  sent  to  aSet  peace  to  the  Shawaneee ;  that  the  presi- 
dent had  no  wish  to  continue  the  war;  he  had  no  resentment  to 
gratify ;  and  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,  they  could  have  it  on 
reasonable  terms.  *if  such  be  the  will  of  the  Shawanese,'  he  con- 
cluded, '  let  some  of  tiieir  wise  men  speak/ 

«'  A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  person  to  its  full  height,  andas>^ 
soming  a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the 
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cammissionerS)  and  their  small  retinue,  as  if  to  measure  their  insig^ 
nificance,  in  comparison  with  his  own  numerous  train,  and  then 
stalking  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  two  belts  of  w&mpum,  of  differ- 
ent colors — ^the  war  and  the  peace  belt. 

"*We  come  here,'  he  exclaimed,  *to  offer  you  two  pieces  of 
wampum ;  they  are  of  different  colors ;  you  know  what  they  mean: 
you  can  take  which  you  like ! '  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

^^  The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  white  men.  They  offered  an 
insult  to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long-£!niyes,  to  which  they 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  submit,  while  they  did  not  sup- 
pose he  dare  resent  it  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside.  Those 
fierce  wild  men  gazed  intently  at  Clark.  The  Americans  saw  that 
the  crisis  had  arrived ;  they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Indians 
understood  the  advantage  they  possessed,  and  were  disposed  to  use 
it;  and  a  common  sense  of  danger  caused  each  eye  to  be  turned 
on  the  leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed  and  apparently 
careless  until  the  chief  who  had  thrown  the  belts  upon  the  taMe 
had  taken  his  seat ;  then  with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  he  reached  as  if  playfully,  toward  the  war  belt,  entangled 
the  end  of  the  stick  in  it,  drew  it  towards  him,  and  then  with  a 
switch  of  the  cane,  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  chiefs. 
The  effect  was  electric.  Every  man  in  the  council,  of  each  party, 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  savage  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment, ^Hugh ! '  The  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, against  overwhelming  numbers.  Every  hand  grasped  a 
weapon. 

^^  Clark  alone  was  unawed.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness,  and  his  eye  flashed,  but  otherwise 
he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  perceptible  upon  his  com- 
pressed lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  that  savage  band,  whose  hundred 
eyes  were  bent  fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him,  as  they 
stooji  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  bay,  thirsting  for  blood,  and  ready 
to  rush  upon  him  whenever  one  bolder  than  the  rest  should  com- 
mence the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  indecision 
when  the  slightest  weight  thrown  into  either  scale  will  make  it 
preponderate ;  a  moment  in  which  a  bold  man,  conversant  with  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action,  may  seize  upon  the  minds  of  all 
around  him,  and  sway  them  at  his  will. 

"  Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian.  He  spoke  and  there 
;wa8  no  man  bold  enough  to  gainsay  him — ^none  that  could  return 
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the  fierce  glance  of  his  eye.  Raising  his  arm,  and  waiving  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed :  '  Dogs  !  ycfu  may  go !  *  The  Indi- 
ans hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tumultnously  out  of  the 
council  room." 

Another  account  of  the  scene  is  given  from  the  notes  of  an  old 
officer  who  was  present: 

"  The  Indians  came  in  to  a  treaty  at  Fort  Finney  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  except  the  Shawanese,  the  most  conceited  and 
warlike  of  the  aborigines,  the  first  in  at  a  battle,  and  the  last 
at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest  warriors,  set  off  in  all 
their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  the  council-house.  Their 
number  and  demeanor,  so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
was  altogether  unexpected  and  suspicious.  The  United  States' 
stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a 
little  table,  sat  the  commissary  general,  Clark,  the  indefatigable 
scourge  of  these  very  marauders;  General  Richard  Butler  and  Mr. 
Parsons.  There  was  also  present  a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I  believe, 
is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  this  story. 

<'  On  the  part  of  the  Indians,  an  old  council-sachem  and  a  war 
chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an 
impudent  and  villainous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians, 
who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pause.  He  concluded  by 
presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signify  they  were  prepa- 
red for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clark  exhibited  the  same 
unaltered  and  careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole 
scene,  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  and  his  elbow  resting 
upon  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and  pushed  the  sacred 
wampum  off  the  table,  with  very  little  ceremony. 

'^  Every  Indian  at  the  same  time  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of 
those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and  peculiar  savage  sounds,  which 
startle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can  neither  be  de- 
scribed nor  forgotten. 

"At  this  juncture  Clark  arose.  The  scrutinizing  eye  cowered 
at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  hall.  They  did  so,  appa- 
rently involuntarily.  They  were  heard  all  that  night,  debating  in 
the  bushes  near  the  fort  The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the 
old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  next  morning 
they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace."* 

*  Eno jclopedia  Americana,  iii.  232. 
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The  treaty  at  Fort  Finney^  in  addition  to  the  nsnal  articles,  con- 
tained the  following: 

'^  The  Shawanoe  nation  do  acknowledge  the  United  States  to  b« 
the  sole  and  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  them 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  and  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-four. 

^^The  United  States  do  allot  to  the  Shawanee  nation,  lands 
within  their  territory,  to  live  and  hunt  upon,  beginning  at  the 
south  line  of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Wyandots  and  Delaware 
nations,  at  the  place  where  the  main  branch  of  the  Great  Miami, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio,  intersects  said  line ;  then  down  the  river 
Miami,  to  the  fork  of  that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort  which  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two; 
thence,  due  west,  to  the  Biver  De  La  Panse;  then  down  that  river, 
to  the  river  Wabash ;  beyond  which  lines  none  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  settle,  nor  disturb  the  Shawanese  in  their 
settlement  and  possessions.  And  the  Shawanese  do  relinquish  to 
the  United  States,  all  title,  or  pretense  of  titie,  they  ever  had  to 
the  lands  east,  west^  and  south  of  the  east,  west,  and  south  lines 
before  described." 

But  the  tribes  more  distant  than  the  Shawanese  were  in  no  way 
disposed  to  cease  their  incursions,  and  upon  the  16th  of  May,  the 
Qovernor  of  Virginia  was  forced  to  write  upon  the  subject  to 
Congress,  which  at  once  sent  two  companies  down  the  Ohio  to  the 
Falls,  and  upon  the  30th  of  June,  authorized  the  raising  of  militia 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  mischief- 
makers,  under  the  command  of  the  leading  United  States  officer 
in  the  district 

"Accordingly,  a  strong  military  force  was  raised  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  Indian  towns 
of  the  Wabash  and  the  Shawanee  villages  in  the  country  between 
the  Big  Miami  and  the  Scioto  rivers.  About  one  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Q^neral  George  Rogers  Clark,  marched 
from  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  for  Post  Vincennes,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  place  early  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
army  then  encamped,  and  lay  in  a  state  of  inactivity  for  nine  days^ 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  provisions  and  stores  which  had  been  shipped 
on  keel  boats  at  Louisville  and  Clarksville. 

"When  the  boats  arrived  at  Post  Vincennes,  about  one-half  of 
the  provision  was  spoiled;  and  that  part  which  had  been  moved 
by  land  was  almost  exhausted.    A  spirit  of  discontent  began  to 
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manifest  itself  in  camp,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  boats ;  and 
when  the  state  of  supplies  was  known,  this  spirit  became  more 
apparent  The  Kentucky  troops,  however,  having  been  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Post  Vlncennes, 
were  ordered  to  move  up  the  Wabash,  toward  the  Indian  towns 
that  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  post  of  Ouiatenon.  The 
people  of  these  towns  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
their  enemy,  and  had  selected  a  place  for  an  ambuscade  among  the 
defiles  of  Pine  creek. 

^'  On  reaching  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth  of  Yermillion 
river,  the  army  found  that  the  Indians  had  deserted  their  villages 
on  that  stream  near  its  junction  with  the  Wabash.  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  spirits  of  the  officers  and  men  were  depressed  by  disap- 
pointment, hunger  and  fatigue,  some  persons  circulated  throughout 
the  camp  a  rumor  that  General  Clark  had  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  Indians,  with  the  offer  of  peace  or  war.  This  rumor,  combined 
with  a  lamentable  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  once  tem*- 
perate,  bold,  energetic  and  commanding  character  of  Clark,  excited 
among  the  ti'oops  a  spirit  of  insubordination  which  neither  the 
commands  nor  the  entreaties,  nor  the  tears  of  the  general  could 
subdue.  At  an  encampment  near  the  mouth  of  Vermillion  river, 
about  three  hundred  men  in  a  body  left  the  army,  and  proceeded 
on  their  way  homeward.  The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  the 
command  of  General  Clark,  then  abandoned  the  expedition  and 
returned  to  Post  Yincennes. 

^^The  expedition  which  marched  against  the  Shawanese,  who 
had  again  resumed  hostilities,  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Benja- 
min Logan.  This  officer,  at  the  head  of  four  or  five  hundred 
mounted  riflemen,  crossed  the  river  Ohio,  at  the  point  where  the 
town  of  Maysville  now  stands,  and  penetrated  the  Indian  country 
as  far  as  the  head  waters  of  Mad  river.  General  Lytle  says: 
*  Colonel  Logan  would  have  surprised  the  Indian  towns  against 
which  he  marched,  had  not  one  of  his  men  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
and  gave  notice  of  his  approach.  As  it  was,  he  burned  eight  large 
towns,  and  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn.  He  took  seventy  or 
eighty  prisoners,  and  killed  about  twenty  warriors,  and  among  the 
rest,  the  head  chief  of  the  nation.  This  last  act  caused  deep  regret, 
humiliation  and  shame  to  the  commander  of  his  troops.'  The 
murder  of  the  chief  was,  however,  perpetrated  in  direct  violation 
of  the  orders  of  Colonel  Logan.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition 
the  Kentuckians  lost  about  ten  men."  * 

*  nmon'8  IndiMia,  p.  202. 
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It  was  the  gathering  of  Hie  men  of  Kentucky  for  these  expedi- 
tionsy  which  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  was  to 
have  come  together  in  September.  So  many  were  absent  on 
military  duty  that  a  quorum  could  not  be  had,  and  those  who  came 
to  the  point  of  assembly,  were  forced,  as  a  committee,  merely  to 
to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  Virginia  Legislature,  setting  forth 
the  causes  which  made  a  convention  at  that  time  impossible,  and 
asking  certain  changes  in  the  Act  of  Separation.  This  done,  they 
continued  their  meetings  by  adjournment  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  hoping  a  quorum  might  still  be  gathered;  which  was  not 
done,  however,  until  the  ensuing  January. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  events  were  taking  place 
which  produced  more  excitement  in  Kentucky  than  Indian  wars, 
or  Acts  of  Separation — ^the  Spanish  negotiations,  involving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1780,  Spain  expressed  her 
determination  to  claim  the  control  of  the  great  western  river;  in 
January,  1781,  she  attacked  the  Fort  of  St  Joseph's,  and  took 
possession  of  the  north-west  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty ; 
on  the  15th  of  the  next  month.  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Virginia  delegates,  instructed  Mr.  Jay,  then  at  Madrid,  not  to 
insist  on  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Americans,  if  a  treaty 
could  not  be  effected  without  giving  it  up.  Through  1782,  the 
court  of  Madrid  labored,  not  only  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
give  up  the  stream  of  the  West,  but  a  great  part  of  the  West  itself 
and  France  backed  her  pretensions ;  ♦  and  thus  matters  rested  for 
the  time. 

In  July,  1785,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  speared  before  Congress, 
as  the  representative  of  Spain;  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month, 
Mr.  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  him ;  and,  in  May  of  the  same  year,  negotiations 
began  between  them  were  brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress. 
This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  in  these  transactions 
Mr.  Jay  asked  the  special  guidance  of  that  body,  and  explained  his 
reasons  for  doing  so  at  length.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  and  dwelt  upon  the  two  difficulties 
of  making  such  a  treaty;  one  of  which  was,  the  unwillingness  of 
Spain  to  permit  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  the  other,  the 
question  of  boundaries.  Upon  the  first  point,  Mr.  Jay  was,  aiid 
always  had  been,  opposed  to  yielding  to  the  Spanish  claim ;  but^that 
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claim  was  still  as  strenuously  urged,  as  in  1780 ;  and  the  court  of 
Madrid,  their  ambassador  said,  would  never  abandon  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union 
demanding  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  while 
that  treaty  could  apparently  be  secured  only  by  giving  up  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  which  was  in  a  manner  sacrificing 
the  West.  Mr.  Jay  proposed,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Spain  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  during  that 
time  to  yield  the  right  of  using  the  Mississippi  below  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States. 

To  this  proposition,  the  Southern  members  in  Congress  were 
vehemently  opposed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to  take 
the  whole  matter  out  of  Mr.  Jay's  hands,  the  delegates  fi:om 
Virginia  offering  a  long  and  able  argument  in  opposition  to  his 
scheme ;  but  the  members  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  out- 
voted the  south,  and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  continue  his 
negotiations,  without  being  bound  to  insist,  at  all  hazards,  upon 
the  immediate  use  of  the  river.  * 

The  discussion  in  Congress  relative  to  the  Spanish  claims,  took 
place  during  August,  and  the  rumor  of  them,  and  of  the  Secretary's 
proposal,  in  due  time  reached  the  West;  but,  as  is  common,  the 
tale  spread  by  report  differed  from  the  truth,  by  representing  the 
proposition  as  much  more  positive  than  it  really  was,  and  as  being 
made  by  John  Jay,  without  any  sanction  of  Congress. 

This  story,  which  circulated  during  the  winter  of  1786-87,  pro- 
duced among  those  who  dwelt  upon  the  western  waters  great 
indignation,  and  prepared  the  people  to  anticipate  a  contest  with 
Spain,  or  a  union  vrith  her,  and,  in  either  case,  action  independent 
of  the  old  Atlantic  colonies.  And  the  conduct  of  Clark,  after  the 
&ilure  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  was  well  calculated  to  cause 
many  to  think  that  the  leading  minds  were  already  prepared  for 
action. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  a  board  of  field  officers  at  Vincennes 
determined  to  garrison  that  point,  to  raise  supplies  by  impressment, 
and  to  enlist  new  troops.  Under  this  determination,  Spanish 
property  was  seized,  soldiers  were  embodied,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  hold  a  peace  council  with  the  natives,  all  under  the  direction  of 
General  Clark. 

Soon  after  this,  in  December,  Thomas  Green  wrote  firom  Louis- 
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ville  to  the  governor)  council  and  legislature  of  Gheorgia — ^whioh 
State  was  involved  in  the  boundary  quarrel  with  Spain — ^that  Span* 
ish  property  had  been  seized  in  the  north-west  as  a  hostile  measure, 
and  not  merely  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  troops,  which  Clark 
afterward  declared  was  the  case,  and  added,  that  the  General  was 
ready  to  go  down  the  river  with  troops  sufficient  to  take  possession 
of  the  lands  in  dispute,  if  Georgia  would  countenance  him. 

This  letter  Clark  said  he  never  saw,  but  as  he  paid  equally  with 
Green  toward  the  expenses  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  take  it  to 
the  south,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think  him  privy  to  all  the  plans 
relative  to  the  disputed  territory,  whatever  they  may  have  been. 
And  what  they  were,  in  some  minds  at  least,  may,  perhaps,  be 
judged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  also  written  from 
Louisville,  professedly  to  some  one  in  New  England,  and  very 
probably  by  Green,  which  was  circulated  widely  in  Frankland, 
Tennessee.    It  is  dated  December  4, 1786. 

^^Our  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be,  therefore  eveiy 
exertion  to  retrieve  our  circumstances  must  be  manly,  eligible  and 
just.  We  can  raise  twenty  thousand  troops  this  side  the  Allegheny 
and  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  annual  increase  of  them  by 
emigration  from  other  parts,  is  from  two  to  four  thousand. 

"  We  have  taken  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Spanish  mer- 
chants of  Post  Vincennes  and  the  Illinois,  and  are  determined  they 
shall  not  trade  up  the  river,  provided  they  will  not  let  us  tiade 
down  it.  Preparations  are  now  making  here  (if  necessary)  to  drive 
the  Spaniards  from  their  settlements,  at  the  mouth  of  tile  MIbsIs- 
sippi.  In  case  we  are  not  countenanced  and  succored  by  the  United 
States,  (if  we  need  it,)  our  allegiance  will  be  thrown  ofl^  and  some 
other  power  applied  to, 

"  Great  Britain  stands  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive  and  sup- 
port us.  They  have  already  offered  to  open  their  resources  for  our 
supplies.  When  once  re-united  to  them,  '  farewell,  a  long  farewell 
to  all  your  boasted  greatness.'  The  province  of  Canada  and  the 
inhabitants  of  these  waters,  of  themselves,  in  time,  will  be  able  to 
conquer  you.  You  are  as  ignorant  of  this  country  as  Great  Britaju 
was  of  America.  These  are  hints  which,  if  rightly  improved,  naay 
be  of  some  service;  if  not,  blame  yourselves  for  the  neglect"* 

The  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  Spanish  merchants  at  Viu^^^' 
nes,  was  an  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  what 
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they  regajrded  as  a  national  iqjastiGe^-tlie  closing  of  the  Mieeiasippi 
against  them. 

Wells,  Green's  messenger,  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  showed  his 
papers  to  varioas  persons  at  Danville ;  copies  were  at  once  taken 
of  them,  and  enclosed  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  December, 
to  the  Execntiye  of  Virginia,  by  fifteen  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  among  whom  was  James  Wilkinson.    In  February, 

1787,  the  Council  of  Virginia  acted  upon  the  subject,  condemned 
Gen.  Clark's  conduct,  disavowed  the  powers  assumed  by  him, 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
property,  and  laid  the  matter  before  Congress.  It  was  presented 
in  detail  to  that  body  on  the  13th  of  April,  and  on  the  24th  of 
that  month  it  was  resolved  that  tiie  troops  of  the  United  States  be 
employed  to  dispossess  the  unauthorized  intruders  who  had  taken 
possession  of  St.  Vincents.  All  these  things  naturally  tended  to 
excite  speculation,  inquiry  and  fear  throughout  the  West,  and 
though  no  action  was  had  in  refereace  to  the  Mississippi  question 
beyond  the  mountains  until  the  next  spring,  there  was,  doubtless, 
discussion  and  feeling  enou^  in  the  interval. 

But  in  the  histoiy  of  1786,  those  steps  which  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  !N'ew  England  Ohio  Company,  and  the  founding  of 
the  first  colony,  authorized  by  the  government,  north-west  of  the 
Ohio,  must  not  be  omitted. 

Congress,  by  the  resolutions  of  September  16,  1776,  and  August 
12, 1780,  had  promised  land  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  should  continue  in  the  service  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  Congress ;  and  to  the  repre* 
sentatives  of  those  who  should  be  slain  by  the  enemy.*    In  June, 

1788,  peace  having  been  proclaimed.  General  Rufus  Putnam  for- 
warded to  Washington  a  memorial  from  certain  of  those  having 
claims  under  these  resolutions ;  which  Washington  transmitted  to 
Congress,  together  with  General  Putnam's  letter. 

But  as  the  States  claiming  the  western  territoiy  had  not  made 
their  final  cessions,  Congress  was  forced,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1788,  to  announce  their  inability  to  make  any  appropriation  of 
land.  From  that  time  nothing  further  was  done  until,  upon  the 
18th  of  July,  1785,  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Revolutionary  officer  be- 
longing to  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  western 
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lands,  in  the  place  of  General  Putnam^  who  had  been  before  chosen, 
but  was  otherwise  engaged.  He,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  visited 
the  West,  going,  however,  no  further  than  Pittsburgh,  as  the  Indian 
troubles  prevented  surveys.* 

On  his  return  home,  he  conferred  with  his  friend  Putnam,  as  to 
a  renewal  of  their  memorial  of  1788,  and  a  removal  westward; 
which  conference  resulted  in  a  publication,  dated  January  10, 1786, 
in  which  was  proposed  the  formation  of  a  company  to  settle  the 
Ohio  lands ;  and  those  taking  an  interest  in  the  plan  were  invited 
to  meet  in  February,  and  choose,  for  each  county  of  Massachu- 
setts, one  or  more  delegates ;  these  delegates  were  to  assemble  on 
the  1st  of  March,  at  the  Bunch  of  Orapes  tavern  in  Boston,  there 
to  agree  upon  a  system  of  association.  On  the  day  named,  eleven 
persons  appeared  at  the  place  agreed  upon ;  and  by  the  3d  of 
March,  the  outline  of  the  company  was  drawn  up,  and  subscrip- 
tions under  it  at  once  commenced.  The  leading  features  of  that 
outline  were  these :  A  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  mainly  in  conti- 
nental certificates,  was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
lands  in  the  western  territory ;  there  were  to  be  a  thousand  shares 
of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  and  upon  each  share  ten  dollars  in 
specie  were  to  be  paid,  for  contingent  expenses.  One  year's  inter- 
est was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making  a  settlement, 
and  assisting  those  unable  to  remove  without  aid.  The  owners  of 
every  twenty  shares  were  to  choose  an  agent  to  represent  them, 
and  attend  to  their  interests ;  and  the  agents  were  to  choose  the 
directors.f  The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time 
the  company  was  organized ;  and,  before  its  organization,  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  purposed  grant  from  the  United  States,  was  done 
away  by  the  cession  of  most  of  her  territorial  claims  on  the  part  of 
Connecticut. 

Beside  the  claim  of  Virginia  to  the  north-west  previously  ceded 
to  the  confederation,  there  were  various  other,  and,  in  some 
instances,  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  region.  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  particular,  claimed  under  their 
ancient  charters  large  tracts  of  country  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  March,  1781,  James  Duane,  William  Floyd, 
and  Alexauder  McDougal,  made,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  a  cession  of  all  the  claims  of  that  State,  to  tbe  north-west 
territory.  By  the  terms  of  the  cession,  the  western  boundary  of 
New  York,  in  respect  both  of  jurisdiction  and  title  to  the  soil,  was 
established  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  north  bounds  thereof  to  its 
north-west  comer,  continued,  if  necessary,  further  due  west  till  it 
is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude  through  the  most  western  bent  or  inclination  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  thence,  due  north  along  that  meridian  line  to  the  forty- 
fifth  degree,  and  along  that  parallel  of  latitude.  But  if,  on  experi- 
ment, that  meridian  line  should  not  comprehend  twenty  miles  west 
firom  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of  the  2f iagara  river,  it 
was  provided  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  drawn  due  west 
from  the  north-western  comer  of  Pennsylvania,  till  it  is  intersected 
by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  forty-fifth  degree  through  a 
point  twenty  miles  west  of  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of 
the  Magara  river ;  thence,  by  that  meridian  line  to,  and  thence 
along  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  At  that  time  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  unknown ;  and 
subsequently,  when  ascertained,  it  was  found  to  be  west  of  both 
those  lines. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1785,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  its  claims  west  of  the  same  meridian 
line,  and  along  it  till  it  intersects  the  prolongation  of  the  southern 
line  of  that  State. 

It  may  be  proper  to  refer  more  in  detail  to  the  cession  of  the 
claim  of  Connecticut. 

In  1635,  a  settlement  was  made  at  the  m6uth  of  the  Connecticut, 
river,  by  John  Wenthrop  and  others,  from  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts bay.  Finding  themselves  without  the  chartered  limits  of  that 
colony,  they  associated  themselves  into  a  voluntary  political  society, 
under  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  1661,  they 
petitioned  the  crown  for  a  formal  political  organization.  In  the 
next  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in 
which  its  limits  were  described,  as 

^'Bounded  on  the  east  by  iltfarraganset  river,  commonly  called 
Karraganset  bay,  where  the  said  river  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  the  line  of  Massachusetts  plantation,  and  on  the  south, 
by  the  sea;  and  in  longitude  as  the  line  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
running  from  east  to  west,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  said  If arraganset 
bay  on  the  east^  to  the  south  sea  on  the  west,  with  the  islands 
thereto  adjoining/' 
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In  1664,  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  the  Dnke  of  York,  for  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  America,  of  which  a  part  was  described 
as  including  ^^  all  that  island  or  islands,  called  by  the  several  name 
or  names  of  Mattawacks,  or  Long  Island,  sitaate,  lying  and  being 
toward  the  west  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  Narragansets,  abutting  on 
the  main  lands  between  the  two  rivers  there  called  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Connecticut  and  Hudson  rivers,  together  with  the  said 
river,  called  Hudson  river,  and  all  the  lands  from  the  west  side  cf 
Connecticut  river  to  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  bay,  &c.'*  A 
dispute  immediately  ensued  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Uie 
Connecticut  colony,  in  regard  to  these  conflicting  claims  und« 
their  respective  charters,  which  was  settled  by  a  royal  commission, 
who  established  the  Monoromock  river,  and  a  line  north  north-west 
from  thence  to  the  line  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  the  dividing  liu© 
between  the  colony  of  Connecticut  and  the  territory  claimed  by 
the  Duke  of  York. 

In  1681,  a  charter  was  granted  to  William  Penn  for  a  territory, 
described  as  extending  to,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  forty- 
third  parallel  of  latitude ;  and  westward  for  five  degrees  in  longi- 
tude. 

After  the  transfer  of  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  commonwealth,  in  1779,  a  question  of  jurisdiction 
arose  between  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  in 
regard  to  the  lands  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-second  degrees 
of  latitude,  thus  included  in  the  charters  of  both  these  States.  R 
was  tried  before  a  commission  of  Congress  in  1782,  and  a  decision 
was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania,  in  respect 
both  of  jarisdiction  and  title  to  the  soil.  But  the  decision  of  Ac 
commission  did  not  afiect  the  dttims  of  Connecticut  to  the  lands 
included  in  its  charter,  west  of  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  to 
assert  its  right  to  those  lands,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed, 
in  1783,  the  following  resolution : 

"  Whereas,  this  State  has  the  undoubted  and  exclusive  right  of 
jurisdiction  and  pre-emption  to  all  the  lands  lying  west  from  the 
western  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  and  extending  throughout,  from  the  latitude  of  the 
forty- tirst  degree  to  the  latitude  of  the  forty-second  degree  ^^^ 
two  minutes  north ;  by  virtoe  of  the  charter  granted  by  KiugCbancs 
the  Second  to  the  late  colony,  and  now  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  bearing  date  the  28d  of  April,  1662,  which  claim  and  title  to 
nalce  known  for  tiie  information  of  idl,  that  tbey  may  conform 
themselves  theteto— 
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"  Resdnedj  That  his  excellency  the  Qt>vemor  be  desired  to  issne 
his  proclamation,  declaring  and  asserting  the  right  of  this  State  to 
all  the  lands  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  strictly  forbidding 
all  persons  to  enter  or  settle  thereon,  withont  special  license 
and  authority  first  obtained  from  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Slate." 

In  conseqnence  of  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  in  1784, 
addressed  to  all  the  States  having  territorial  claims  in  the  West, 
asking  them  to  cede  their  lands  to  the  confederacy,  to  aid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  incurred  daring  the  revolution,  and  to  promote 
the  harmony  of  the  Union,  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  passed 
an  act  in  1786,  ceding,  "  All  the  right,  title,  interest,  jurisdiction, 
and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  certain  western  lands, 
beginning  at  the  completion  of  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  said 
eommonwealth ;  and  from  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  parallel  to 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  said  west  line  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  continue  north  till  it  comes  to  forty-two 
degrees  and  two  minutes  of  north  latitude ;  where  by  all  the  right, 
title,  interest,  jurisdiction,  and  claim  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
the  lands  lying  west  of  the  said  line,  to  be  drawn  as  aforementioned 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  western  boundary  line 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  as  now  claimed  by  said 
commonwealth,  shall  be  included,  released,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  common  use  and 
benefit  of  said  States,  Connecticut  inclusive." 

On  the  liih  of  September,  1786,  the  delegates  from  Connecticut 
executed  a  deed  of  cession  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  act, 
which  was  accepted  by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.* 

It  has  been  said  that  a  minority  of  the  convention  called  in  Kentucky, 
1787.]  to  meet  in  September,  1786,  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time 
until  January  of  this  year;  when,  at  length  aquorum  attended.  Upon 
a  vote  being  then  taken  relative  to  separation,  the  feeling  WiiA  still, 
as  before,  strongly  in  favor  of  it  But  scarce  had  thi^(  been  ascer- 
tained when  a  second  act  upon  the  subject,  passed  by  Virginia  in 
October,  1786,  reached  the  West,  and  the  whole  qi:eHti<»n  was 
again  postponed,  to  be  laid  before  SLfiflh  convention,  which  was  to 
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meet  in  September;,  while  the  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia 
Bhoald  cease  to  be  of  force,  was  changed  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1778. 

There  were  many,  beyond  donbt,  to  whom  this  delay  was  a 
source  of  vexation  and  anger,  but  the  people  of  the  district 
generally  evinced  no  such  feelings.  The  elections  took  place 
in  August,  and  the  convention  assembled  upon  the .  17th  of 
September,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  quietness.  The  vote  was 
again  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation,  and  the  act  of  Virginia  was 
agreed  to.  To  form  a  constitution,  a  sixth  convention  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  ensuing  April,  and  to  complete  the  work  of  inde- 
pendence, Congress  was  to  assent  to  a  formation  of  Kentucky  into 
a  State,  before  July  4, 1788. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  this  year  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  relation  to  self-government,  confined  to  that  subject; 
in  regard  to  the  vexatious  affidr  of  the  Spanish  claims,  there  was  a 
like  temper  manifested.  Mr.  Jay,  as  already  related,  had  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  abandon  the  right  of  using  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  to  yield  the  pretensions  of  the 
United  States  to  its  navigation  after  that  period  closed. 

In  October,  1786,  under  these  instructions,  he  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations with  Don  Gardoqui,  but  without  success,  as  Spain  required 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  the  American  claim.*  In  November 
of  that  year,  also,  Virginia  had  passed  several  resolutions  against 
giving  up  the  use  of  the  river,  even  for  a  day,  and  had  instructed 
her  delegates  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  When,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  Kentucky  met  at  Danville,  early  in  May,  1787, 
to  act  in  relation  to  the  subject — Shaving  been  called  together  by 
Messrs.  Muter,  Innis,  Brown  and  Sebastian,  for  that  purpose — ^they 
found  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  done ;  the  plan  of  the  Secre- 
tary was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  had  been  fully  protested  against. 
The  assembly  at  Danville  having  been  informed  of  these  things, 
quietly  adjourned. 

What  connection  existed  between  this  better  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  absence  of  Wilkinson,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  remained  at  home,  he  would,  with 
the  influence  he  was  able  and  disposed  to  exert,  have  induced  the 
convention  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  would  have  made  a 
peaceable  separation  from  Virginia  impossible.     That  indeed  waa 


*  Secret  JootimIs,  St.  297-dOl. 
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t!ie  object  to  which  he  and  his  accomplices  directed  their  schemes, 
aud  to  affect  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  honor,  tbe 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  district.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  infamous  purpose,  and  convinced  that  he  could 
not  effect  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  without  foreign  aid, 
he  descended  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  to  give  that 
power  the  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 

There  was  a  general  discontent  at  that  period  among  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  of  which  their  leaders  were  as  usual  ready  to  titke  ad- 
vantage for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  desire  of  the  people 
for  a  separation  of  the  district  from  Virginia,  familiarized  their 
minds  to  the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  confederacy.  Harry 
Innis,  the  attorney-general  of  the  district,  in  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  said:  "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
western  country  will,  in  a  few  years,  act  for  itself,  and  erect  an  in- 
dependent government;"  and  the  same  opinion  was  generally 
entertained  and  freely  expressed  among  the  leading  men  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Nor  did  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
then  under  consideration,  produce  any  better  state  of  feeling. 
The  new  constitution  was  very  generally  circulated  through  the 
district,  by  means  of  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  a  paper  established  in 
August,  1787,  by  John  Bradford,  at  Lexington ;  its  provisions  were 
fully  understood;  and  yet,  of  fourteen  representatives  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  in  ttie  convention  called  in  1788,  to  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  adopting  it,  only  three  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

The  sole  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction,  then  rapidly  ripening  into 
treason,  were  the  delay  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  provide  for  the 
district  a  separate  political  organization,  and  especially  the  inability 
of  the  general  government  to  procure  for  them  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jay's  proposition,  to  surrender  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  for  a  term  of  years,  was  very  unfavorably  received 
in  tbe  West,  and  the  discontents  it  excited  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  Virginia,  including 
Washington  himself,  were  disposed  to  favor  that  policy. 

The  policy*  which  Washington  desired  to  pursue  at  that  period, 


*  See  Sparks'  Washington,  Tol.  ix. 
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meet  in  September;,  while  the  time  when  ^/^  .(i  understood, 
Bhould  cease  to  be  of  force,  was  changed  tf '/  jt  Kentucky.  It 
I'^'^S.  -/y    jf  the  people  of  the 

There  were  many,  beyond  doubt,. •'Z  ^  render  the  interests 
source  of  vexation  and  anger,  br:  ^'^  .o  those  of  another.  In- 
generally  evinced  no  such  feeli*^  .  ^  /ising  measureB  to  secure, 
in  August,  and  the    conventi'. .  /ement^  such  a  communica- 

September,  all  in  perfect  ^  -  ^  ,  would  inseparably  connect 
again  unanimous  in  favor  -  /  -  jonsequence,  the  political  inter- 
agreed  to.    To  form  a 

chosen  in  the  ensui'-  ^^^^^  between  the  Ohio  and  Potomac, 

pendence,  Congre'  ^^s  a  scheme  to  which  he  was  at  an  early 


a  State,  before  ''^^^/^'^posed.    Before  the  Revolution  he  was  the  prin- 
Nor  was  *^/^^^  ibrmation  of  a  company  to  extend  the  naviga^ 
tuckians  ir;;>;;^^^^  ft-om  tide  water  to  Wills'  creek,  with  a  view 
in  regftTjv.^  ^forming  a  connection  with  the  waters  of  the  Ohio, 

ike  ♦     'iT^--/^^-     i.  ^if  xK^ «..j    xv^   :^«i :«..    ^r   +u^    -n.-«u 

aut' 


1^^  *  /^/pfff^iog  out  of  the  war,  aud  the  jealousies  of  the  mef- 

^'^^Jf^K  Bftltimore,    embarrassed,   and    finally  frastraited   the 

8?       A''^  ^ 


Jt^'^  jjiately  after  the  Revolution  he  began  i^in  to  urge  upon 

/^^gideration  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country,  the  adoption  of 

rf»f  ^i/*r  lin^  of  policy,  with  a  view  then,  however,  more  to  poBti- 

*  f^^no  to  commercial  results.    In  his  letter  to  Governor  Hani- 

&  iD  1784,  he  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  binding  together 

^l  paf  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Union,  and  especially  the  West  with  the  East,  with 

^^  indissoluble  bonds  of  interest,  in  order  to  prevent  the  formar 

tjon  of  commercial,  and,  in  consequence,  political  connections,  with 

either  the  Spaniards  on  the  soiUh^  or  the  £riti9h  on  the  nctih.    To 

effect  that  end  he  advised  the  immediate  survey  of  the  Fotomso 

and  James  rivers,  of  the  portages  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  of  the 

Muskingum,  and  the  portage  from  that  river  to  the  Cuyahoga;  f^ 

the  purpose  of  opening  a  water  communication  for  the  oommeroe 

of  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes,  to  the  seaboard,  and  this  he  ^ara4^te^ 

ised  as  an  object  of  vast  commercial  and  political  importance. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  the  same  year,  he  asks: 
<<  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  attentioA  of  G^ngrea* 
to  have  the  western  waters  well  explored,  the  navigatien  ^  thev 
Ailly  ascertained  aod  accurately  laid  down,  and  a  compMd  9dA 
perfect  map  made  of  the  country,  at  leaat  as  £m*  westerly  as  the 
Miamis,  running  into  the  Ohio,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  to  see  how  the 
waters  of  these  communicate  with  the  river  St.  Joseph,  whicli 
empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  and  with  the  Wabash  ?  for  I  cannot 
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^bear  observing  that  tbe  Miami  village*  points  to  a  very  impor- 

^  post  for  the  Union." 

^  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lee,  in  1785,  he  says:  "However  singular  the 

^  \  may  be,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  it,  that  the  navigation  of 

"^  issippi,  at  this  timey  ought  to  be  no  object  with  us.     On  the 

%  until  we  have  a  little  time  allowed  to  open  and  make  easy 

^  3tween  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  western  territory, 

'ons  had  better  remain.     There  is  nothing  that  binds 
^\  V  one  State  to  another  but  interest." 

irther,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  policy  he  had  thus 
«v  ashington  made  it  an  especial  object  to  collect  all  the 
nation  available  at  the  time,  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of 
opening  such  a  communication  between  the  East  and  the  West, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  forming  an  available 
connection  between  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  those  of  Lake  Erie. 
His  letter  to  General  Butler,  under  date  of  January  17th,  1788,  is 
an  exemplification  of  his  anxiety  to  obtain  information  on  that  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  of  the  practical,  inquiring  disposition  of  his  mind : 

**I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  November,  1787, 
accompanied  by  the  Lidian  vocabulary  which  you  have  been  so 
obliging  as  to  forward  me.  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  any  apology 
necessary  on  your  part,  for  not  having  furnished  me  with  the  vocab- 
ulary at  an  earlier  period,  that  I  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  to  find  that  you  have  been  able  to  complete  a  work  of  such 
difficulty  and  magnitude  as  this  appears  to  be,  in  so  short  a  time, 
under  the  pain  which  you  must  have  suffered,  and  the  delays  occa- 
sioned by  your  misfortune. 

^'The  pleasing  satisfaction  which  you  must  enjoy,  from  a  reflec- 
tion that  you  have  exerted  yourself  to  throw  light  upon  the  original 
histoi'y  of  this  country — ^to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher, 
and  to  forward  the  researches  in  the  probable  connection  and 
communication  between  the  northern  parts  of  America  and  those 
of  Asia — ^must  make  you  a  more  ample  compensation  for  the  labo- 
rious task  which  you  have  executed,  than  my  warmest  acknowl- 
edgments, which,  however,  I  mnst  beg  you  to  accept. 

*^The  observations  contained  in  your  letter  respecting  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  western  country,  the 
traditions  which  prevail  among  them,  and  the  reasoning  deduced 
therefrom,  are  very  valuable,  and  may  lead  to  some  useful  dis- 
ooveries. 


*  Nau*  the  preient  sHe  of  Port  Wsyfte. 
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"  Those  works  which  are  found  upon  the  Ohio,  and  other  traces 
of  the  country  being  once  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  more 
ingenious,  at  least,  if  not  more  civilized  than  those  who  at  present 
dwell  there,  have  excited  the  attention  and  inquiries  of  the  curious, 
to  learn  from  whence  they  came,  whither  they  are  gone,  and  some- 
thing of  their  history.  Any  clue,  therefore,  which  can  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  these,  must  be  gratefully  received. 

'^  As  you  have  had  opportunities  of  gaining  extensive  knowledge 
and  information  respecting  the  western  territory,  its  situation, 
rivers,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  I  must  beg  the  favor  of  you, 
my  dear  sir,  to  resolve  the  following  queries,  either  from  your  own 
knowledge  or  certain  information,  (as  well  to  gratify  my  own  curi- 
osity as  to  enable  me  to  satisfy  several  gentlemen  of  distinction  in 
other  countries,  who  have  applied  to  me  for  information  upon  the 
subject,)  viz: 

"  JPirs^. — ^What  is  the  face  of  the  country  between  the  sources, 
or  canoe  navigation,  of  the  Cuyahoga,  (which  discharges  itself 
into  Lake  Erie,)  and  the  Big  Beaver,  and  between  the  Cuyahoga 
and  the  Muskingum?" 

'^Second, — The  distance  between  the  waters  of  the  Cuyahoga  and 
each  of  the  two  rivers  above  mentioned? 

"  Third. — ^Would  it  be  practicable,  and  not  very  expensive,  to 
cut  a  canal  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  either  of  the  above  rivers, 
so  as  to  open  a  communication  between  the  watere  of  Lake  Erie 
and  those  of  the  Ohio  ? 

^^  Fourth. — ^Whether  there  is  any  more  direct,  practicable,  and 
easy  communication  between  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  those 
of  the  Ohio,  by  which  the  fur  and  peltry  of  the  upper  country  can 
be  transported,  than  these  ? 

"  Any  information  you  can  give  me  relative  to  the  above  queries, 
from  your  own  knowledge,  will  be  most  agreeable;  but  if  that  is 
not  sufficiently  accurate  for  you  to  decide  upon,  the  best  and  most 
authentic  accounts  of  others  will  be  very  acceptable." 

While,  south  of  Ohio,  dissatisfaction  with  the  Federal  Union  was 
spreading  openly,  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  free  and  unfe^ 
tered  choice,  the  New  England  associates  for  settling  the  north- 
west were,  by  degrees,  preparing  to  realize  their  plans  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  March,  1786,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  began  their 
subscription ;  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  1787,  a  meeting  of  agents 
chose  Gen.  Parsons,  Gen.  Putnam,  and  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler, 
directors  for  the  company,  iind  these  directors  appointed  Dr.  Cutler 
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to  go  to  New  York  and  negotiate  wiHi  Congress  for  the  desired 
tract  of  country.  On  the  6th  of  July  that  gentleman  reached  the 
temporary  capital  of  the  Union,  and  then  began  a  scene  of  man- 
agement worthy  of  more  degenerate  days.  The  following  extracts 
from  Dr.  Cutler's  journal  are  given,  to  indicate  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure adopted  to  secure  the  negotiation  ;  of  these,  but  a  few  para- 
graphs can  be  given.*  The  first  relates  to  the  choice  of  the  Mus- 
kingum valley  as  the  spot  for  settlement: 

"July  7.  Paid  my  respects  to  Dr.  Holton  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen. Was  introduced  by  Dr.  Ewings  and  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  Geographer  of  the  United  States.  Consulted  with 
him  where  to  make  our  location. 

"  Monday,  July  9.  Waited  this  morning,  very  early,  on  Mr. 
Hutchins.  He  gave  me  the  fullest  information  of  the  western 
country,  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois,  and  advised  me,  by  all 
means,  to  make  our  location  on  the  Muskingum,  which  was  deci- 
dedly, in  his  opinion,  the  best  part  of  the  whole  western  country. 
Attended  the  committee  before  Congress  opened,  and  then  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  with  Mr.  Hutchins. 

"Attended  the  committee  at  Congress  chamber;  debated  on 
terms,  but  were  so  wide  apart  there  appears  little  prospect  of 
closing  a  contract. 

"  Called  again  on  Mr.  Hutchins.  Consulted  him  further  about 
the  place  of  location." 

The  opinion  thus  given  by  Hutchins,  who  had  been  long  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  West,  agreed  with  that  formed  by 
General  Parsons,  who  had  visited  the  Ohio  valley,  once  at  least,  if 
not  twice;  the  result  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  letter 
given  at  length  in  the  article  of  the  North  American  Review,  of 
October,  1841,  already  quoted.  The  other  extracts,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Doctor's  journal,  refer  to  the  "maneuvers,"  as  he  terms 
them,  by  which  was  effected  a  contract  at  least  as  favorable  to  the 
Union  as  it  was  to  'the  company : 

"Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  number  of  the 
principal  characters  in  the  city,  to  extend  our  contract^  and  take  in 
another  company  ;  but  that  it  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret  He 
explained  the  plan  they  had  concerted,  and  offered  me  generous 
conditions  if  I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them.  The  plan 
struck  me  agreeably;  Sargent  insisted  on  my  undertaking;  and 
both  urged  me  not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so  soon. 


*  North  American  BcTicw,  October,  1841. 
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^^  I  was  conviQced  it  was  best  for  me  to  hold  ap  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  a  contract  with  Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some 
of  the  States,  which  I  did  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  represented 
to  the  committee  and  to  Dner  and  Sargent  the  difficulties  I  saw  in 
the  way,  and  the  improbability  of  closing  a  bargain  when  we  were 
so  far  separated ;  and  told  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to 
say  any  thing  further  to  Congress  on  the  subject.  This  appeared 
to  have  the  effect  I  wished.  The  committee  were  mortified,  and 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say ;  bat  still  urged  another  attempt 
I  left  them  in  this  state,  but  afterward  explained  my  views  to  Duer 
and  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan.  Promised  Duer  to  coo- 
sider  his  proposals. 

"I  spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to 
purchase  more  land,  if  terms  could  bo  obtained^  for  another  com- 
pany, which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 

^^Salurday^  July  21.  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me 
early  this  morning.  They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  contract, 
and  assured  me  Uiat  Congress,  on  finding  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  proposed  leaving  the  city,  had  discov* 
ered  a  much  more  favorable  disposition ;  and  believed,  if  I  renewed 
my  request  I  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired. 
I  was  very  indifferent  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract  with  one  of  the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired 
effect.  At  length  I  told  him  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the 
terms  I  proposed,  I  would  extend  the  purchase  to  the  tenth  town- 
ship from  the  Ohio  to  the  Scioto  inclusively ;  by  which  Congress 
would  pay  more  than  four  millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  our 
intention  was,  an  actual^  large,  and  immediate  seiUement  of  the  most 
robust  and  industrious  people  in  America,  and  that  it  would  be 
made  systematically,  which  would  instantly  advance  the  price  o1 
the  Federal  lands,  and  prove  an  important  acquisition  to  Congress. 
On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  negotiation,  if  Congress  was 
disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

"  I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Milliken.  They 
informed  me  that  Congress  had  taken  up  my  business  again. 

"  July  23.  My  friends  had  maide  every  exertion,  in  private  cob* 
versation,  to  bring  over  my  opponents  in  Congress.  In  order  to 
get  at  some  of  them  so  as  to  work  more  powerfully  on  their  minds, 
were  obliged  to  engage  three  or  four  persons  before  we  could  get 
at  them.  In  some  instances  we  engaged  one  person  who  engaged 
a  second,  and  he  a  third,  before  we  could  effect  our  purpose.  In 
these  maneuvers  I  am  much  beholden  to  Colonel  Duer  and  Major 
Sargent. 
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''Having  found  it  impossible  to  support  Qeneral  Falcons,  as  a 
oaadidate  for  Govemor,  after  the  interest  that  General  Arthur  St. 
Clair  had  secured,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  if 
Gleneral  Parsons  could  have  the  appointment  of  first  judge,  and 
Sargent  secretary,  we  should  be  satisfied;  and  that  I  heartily 
wished  his  Excellency  General  St.  Glair  might  be  the  Governor ; 
and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern  members  in  his  favor.  This 
I  found  rather  pleasing  to  Southern  members. 

*'  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  up  Parsons 
and  openly  appear  solicitous  that  St  Clair  might  be  appointed 
governor.  Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  our  matters  went 
on  much  better  since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed 
that  we  had  given  up  Parsons,  and  that  I  had  solicited  the  Eastern 
members  in  favor  of  his  appointment.  I  immediately  went  to 
Sargent  and^  Duer,  and  we  now  entered  into  the  true  spirit  of 
negotiation  with  great  bodies.  Every  machine  in  the  city  that  it 
was  possible  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion.  Few,  Bingham,  and 
Eeamey  are  our  principal  opposers.  Of  Few  and  Bingham  there 
is  hope ;  but  to  bring  over  that  stubborn  mule  of  a  Kearney,  I  think 
is  beyond  our  power. 

"  JVicfay,  Tirfy  27.  I  rose  very  early  this  morning,  and,  after 
adjusting  my  baggage  for  my  return,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave 
New  York  this  day,  I  set  out  on  a  general  morning  visit,  and  paid 
my  respects  to  all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed 
them  of  my  intention  to  leave  the  city  that  day.  My  expectations 
of  obtaining  a  contract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I 
should,  however,  wait  the  decision  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  terms  I 
had  stated — and  which  I  conceived  to  be  very  advantageous  to 
Congress,  considering  the  circumstances  of  that  country — ^were  not 
acceded  to,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts  would  sell 
us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  us  exclusive  privileges  beyond 
what  we  have  asked  of  Congress. 

^^The  speculating  plan  concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada, 
was  not  well  known.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people, 
with  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A  revolt  of  that 
country  firom  the  Union,  if  a  war  with  Spain  took  place,  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  highly  probable ;  and  most  certainly  a 
systematic  settlement  in  that  country,  conducted  by  men  thor- 
oughly attached  to  the  federal  government,  and  composed  of  young , 
robust,  and  hardly  laborers,  who  had  no  idea  of  any  other  than  the 
Federal  Government,  I  conceived  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  some 
attention/* 
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This  basinesB  was  carried  through  Congress,  and  brought  to  a 
conclusion  in  great  haste.  At  that  time  the  fiscal  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment were  deplorable ;  the  treasury  of  the  nation  was  exhausted, 
money  could  not  be  raised  on  loan,  as  the  whole  revolutionary  debt 
was  a  terrible  incubus  on  the  national  credit,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  sell  lands.  Dr.  Cutler's  own  journal  shows  he  managed 
the  negotiation  shrewdly,  but  not  quite  honorably. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  Treasury 
to  make  the  contract ;  on  the  26th,  Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent 
stated,  in  writing,  their  conditions;  and  on  the  27th,  Congress  re- 
ferred their  letter  to  the  Board,  and  an  order  of  the  same  date  was 
obtained.     Of  this,  bis  journal  says : 

"By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  five  millions  of 
acres  of  land,  amounting  to  three  millions  and  a  half  dollars;  one 
million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remain- 
der for  a  private  speculation,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters of  America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting  this  speculation, " 
similar  terms  and  advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Ohio  Company." 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent,  the  latter  of  whom  the  doctor  had 
associated  with  himself  some  days  before,  at  once  closed  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  which  was  executed  in  form 
on  the  27th  of  the  following  October.*  By  this  contract,  the  vast 
region  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by  the 
seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and  north  by  a  due  west 
line  drawn  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  tenth  township  from 
the  Ohio,  direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associates,  and 
their  secret  co-partners,  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  subject  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  one-third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies. 

The  whole  tract,  however,  was  not  paid  for,  or  taken  by  the 
company — even  their  own  portion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres, 
and  extending  west  to  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  was  not 
taken ;  and  in  1792,  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper  were 
fixed  as  follows :  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of  town- 
ships on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the  west,  and  a  lio^  ^° 
the  north  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  grant  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  (750,000)  acres,  besides  reservations;  this  grant  being  the 
portion  which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  company  might  enter  into 
possession  of  at  once.  In  addition  to  this,  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  (214,285)  acres  of  land  were 
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granted  as  army  bounties,  under  the  resolutions  of  1779  and  1780 ; 
and  one  hundred  thousand  (100,000)  as  bounties  to  actual  settlers ; 
both  of  the  latter  tracts  being  within  the  original  grant  of  1787, 
and  adjoining  the  purchase  as  above  defined. 

While  Dr.  Cutler  was  preparing  to  press  his  suit  with  Congress, 
that  body  was  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  territory  beyond  the  Ohio.  Virginia 
made  her  cession  March  1, 1784,  and  during  the  mouth  following 
a  plan  for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory came  under  discussion.  On  the  l&th  of  April,  Mr.  Bpaight, 
of  North  Caroliua,  moved  to  strike  from  that  plan,  which  had  been 
reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  provision  for  prohibiting  slavery 
north-west  of  the  Ohio,  after  the  year  1800 — ^and  this  motion  pre- 
vailed. From  that  day  till  the  23d,  the  plan  was  debated  and 
altered,  and  then  passed  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  South 
<3arolina.*  By  this  proposition  the  territory  was  to  have  been  di- 
vided into  States,  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridian  lines  ;t  this, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  made  ten  States,  which  were  to  have 
been  named  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer,  and 
going  southwardly: — Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonisus,  Assenis- 
pia,  Metropotamia,  Illinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia, 
and  Pelisipia.}:  Surely  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  must  have  shud- 
dered to  find  himself  in  such  company. 

But  a  more  serious  difficulty  existed  to  this  plan  than  its  cata- 
logue of  names — namely,  the  number  of  States  which  it  was 
proposed  to  form,  and  their  boundaries.  The  root  of  this  evil  was 
in  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  October  10th,  1780,  which 
fixed  the  size  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  the  ceded  lands,  at 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  the  terms 
of  that  resolution  had  been  referred  to,  both  by  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  in  their  grants,  so  as  to  make  further  legislation,  at 
least,  by  the  former,  needful  to  change  them.  Upon  the  7th  of 
July,  1786,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution 
passed  in  favor  of  a  division  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  to  which  resolution  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  1788, 
assented.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1786,  Congress,  having  thus 
changed  the  plan  for  dividing  the  north-western  territory  into  ten 
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meet  in  September;,  while  the  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia 
Bhould  cease  to  be  of  force,  was  changed  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1778. 

There  were  many,  beyond  doubt,  to  whom  this  delay  was  a 
source  of  vexation  and  anger,  but  the  people  of  the  district 
generally  evinced  no  such  feelings.  The  elections  took  place 
in  August,  and  the  convention  assembled  upon  the .  17th  of 
September,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  quietness.  The  vote  was 
again  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation,  and  the  act  of  Virginia  was 
agreed  to.  To  form  a  constitution,  a  sixth  convention  was  to  be 
chosen  in  the  ensuing  April,  and  to  complete  the  work  of  inde- 
pendence, Congress  was  to  assent  to  a  formation  of  Kentucky  into 
a  State,  before  July  4, 1788. 

Nor  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  this  year  by  the  Ken- 
tuckians  in  relation  to  self-government,  confined  to  that  subject; 
in  regard  to  the  vexatious  afiSdr  of  the  Spanish  claims,  there  was  a 
like  temper  manifested.  Mr.  Jay,  as  already  related,  had  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  abandon  the  right  of  using  the  Missis- 
sippi for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  to  yield  the  pretensions  of  the 
United  States  to  its  navigation  after  that  period  closed. 

In  October,  1786,  under  these  instructions,  he  resumed  his  nego- 
tiations with  Don  Qardoqui,  but  without  success,  as  Spain  required 
an  entire  relinquishment  of  the  American  claim.*  In  JTovember 
of  that  year,  also,  Virginia  had  passed  several  resolutions  against 
giving  up  the  use  of  the  river,  even  for  a  day,  and  had  instructed 
her  delegates  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  When,  there- 
fore, the  people  of  Kentucky  met  at  Danville,  early  in  May,  1787, 
to  act  in  relation  to  the  subject — ^having  been  called  together  by 
Messrs.  Muter,  Innis,  Brown  and  Sebastian,  for  that  purpose — ^they 
found  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  done ;  the  plan  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  had  been  fully  protested  against 
The  assembly  at  Danville  having  been  informed  of  these  things^ 
quietly  adjourned. 

What  connection  existed  between  this  better  spirit  of  the  peopk 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  absence  of  Wilkinson,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  remained  at  home,  he  would,  with 
the  influence  he  was  able  and  disposed  to  exert,  have  induced  the 
convention  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  which  would  have  made  a 
peaceable  separation  from  Virginia  impossible.     That  indeed  wa€ 
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t!ie  object  to  which  he  and  bis  accomplices  directed  their  schemes, 
aud  to  affect  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  honor,  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  liberties  of  the  district.  In  fur- 
therance of  that  infamous  purpose,  and  convinced  that  he  could 
not  eflfect  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  without  foreign  aid, 
he  descended  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and  en- 
tered into  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Louisiana,  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  of 
the  district,  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  to  give  that 
power  the  possession  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley. 

There  was  a  general  discontent  at  that  period  among  the  people 
of  Kentucky,  of  which  their  leaders  were  as  usual  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage for  their  own  aggrandizement.  The  desire  of  the  people 
for  a  separation  of  the  district  from  Virginia,  familiarized  their 
minds  to  the  idea  of  a  separation  from  the  confederacy.  Harry 
Innis,  the  attorney-general  of  the  district,  in  a  letter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  said:  "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
western  country  will,  in  a  few  years,  act  for  itself,  and  erect  an  in- 
dependent government ; "  and  the  same  opinion  was  generally 
entertained  and  freely  expressed  among  the  leading  men  of  Een- 
tocky. 

Nor  did  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Union, 
then  under  consideration,  produce  any  better  state  of  feeling. 
The  new  constitution  was  very  generally  circulated  through  the 
district,  by  means  of  the  Kentucky  Qazette,  a  paper  established  in 
August,  1787,  by  John  Bradford,  at  Lexington ;  its  provisions  were 
ftiUy  understood;  and  yet,  of  fourteen  representatives  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  in  the  convention  called  in  1788,  to  deliberate 
on  the  question  of  adopting  it,  only  three  voted  in  favor  of  it. 

The  sole  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction,  then  rapidly  ripening  into 
treason,  were  the  delay  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  provide  for  the 
district  a  separate  political  organization,  and  especially  the  inability 
of  the  general  government  to  procure  for  them  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Jay's  proposition,  to  surrender  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  for  a  term  of  years,  was  very  unfavorably  received 
in  the  West,  and  the  discontents  it  excited  were  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  Virginia,  including 
Washington  himself,  were  disposed  to  favor  that  policy. 

The  policy*  which  Washington  desired  to  pursue  at  that  period, 
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"For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be 
adopted  or  made  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for 
the  execution  of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  govenior  shall 
make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed  from  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  may  require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  which  the  Indiau  titles  shall  have  been  extinguished,  into 
counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to  such  alterations  as 
may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

^^  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitanfs, 
of  full  age,  in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the 
governor,  they  shall  receive  authority,  -with  time  and  place,  to  elect 
representatives  from  their  counties  or  townships  to  represent  them 
in  the  General  Assembly:  Provided^  That,  for  every  five  hundred 
free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one  representative,  and  so  on 
progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male  inhabitants,  shall  the 
right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of  representa- 
tives shall  amount  to  twenty-five ;  after  which,  the  number  and 
proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature : 
Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  repre- 
sentative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he 
shall  have  resided  in  the  district  three  years :  and,  in  either  case, 
shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Provided,  also,  That  a  freehold  in 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold 
and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify 
a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

"  The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years:  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal 
from  oflice,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  town- 
ship for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to 
serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Legislative  Council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue 
in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  Congress ;  any  three 
of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be 
nominated  and  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit :  As  soon 
as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the  governor  shall  appoint  » 
time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together ;  and  when  met  they  shaU 
nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and  each  possessed 
of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  nana^^ 
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to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission 
to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
conncil,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each 
vacancy,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress;  one  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 
"And  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least  before  the  expiration 
I      of  the  time  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  council,  the  said 
House  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return 
i      their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council  five  years  unless 
sooner  removed.    And  the  Qovernor,  Legislative  Council,   and 
\      House  of  Representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in  all 
I      cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the 
I     principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared. 
I     And  all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  by  a 
I     majority  in  the  Council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  his 
assent;  but  no  bill,  or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force 
I     without  his  assent.     The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene, 
I     prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  General  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opinion, 
it  shall  be  expedient. 

"The  Governor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary,  and 
such  other  officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall 
take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  office — the  Governor 
before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the 
Governor.  As  soon  as  a  Legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district, 
the  Council  and  House  assembled  in  one  room,  shall  have  authority, 
by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a 
seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  diiring 
this  temporary  government 

"And  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics, 
their  laws  and  constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments, 
which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory;  to 
provide  also  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  permanent  govern- 
ment therein,  and  for  their  admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal 
councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as  eariy 
periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest : 

"It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of 
compact  between  the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in 
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the  said  territoiyy  and   forever  remain    unalterable,  unlesB   by 
common  consent,  to  wit: 

^^No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship 
or  religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

^'Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury,* 
oi  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Legislature; 
and  of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  common 
law.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offences, 
where  the  proof  shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All 
fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall 
be  inflicted.  No  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land;  and, 
should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary,  for  the  common 
preservation,  to  take  any  pennon's  property,  or  to  demand  his 
particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 
And,  in.  the  j  ust  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have 
force  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever 
interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fide, 
and  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

^^Beligion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith 
shall  always  be  observed  toward  the  Indians;  their  lands  and 
property  shall  never  be  taken  from  ihem  without  their  consent; 
and,  in  their  property,  rights  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be 
invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by 
Congress;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity,  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to  them, 
and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

^^  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed  therein, 
shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America,  subject  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  fmd  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made;  and  to  all  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
conformable  thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said 
territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  con- 
tracted, or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenaea 
•f  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Cougreim  according 
to  the  same  common  rule  and  meaamre  by  which  aj^porkionmenta 
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thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  Statee ;  and  the  taxes,  for  paying 
their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or  new 
States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislatures  of 
those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary 
disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
Bor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers. 

^'  Ko  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United 
States;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  leading  into  the 
Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between  tlie 
same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into 
the  confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost  or  duty,  therefor. 

"There  shall  be  for.med  in  the  said  territory,  not  less  than  three 
Aor  more  than  five  States;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as 
soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  the 
same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The 
western  State  in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Missis* 
sippi,  the  Ohio,  and  Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct  line  drawn  firom  the 
Wabash  and  Post  St.  Vincent's  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and,  by  the  said  t^ritorial 
line,  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi. 

"  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the 
Wabash  from  Post  St.  Vincent's  to  the  Ohio;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a 
direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami, 
to  the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by 
the  last  mentioned  direct  line,  the  Ohio^  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
said  territorial  line :  Frovidedj  kotcevery  and  it  is  further  understood 
mnd  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of  these  three  Sitates  shall  be 
subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  that  if  Congress  shall  hereaft^  find  it 
expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in 
tiiait  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  o€  au  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Laker 
Michigan. 

^*  AimI,  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand 
free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted,  by  its 
delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  ori^^nal  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
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be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment: IVovidedy  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed, 
shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained 
in  these  articles;  and  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest  of  the  confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  nnmber  of  free 
inhabitants  in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

"There  shall  be  neither  slavery  ox  involuntary  servitude  in  the 
said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided^  aboays^  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive 
may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming 
his  or  her  labor  or  services  as  aforesaid. 

"Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid:  That  the  resolutions 
of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void. 
Done,  &c."  *  ->. 

The  passage  of  this  ordinance,  and  the  grant  to  the  New  England 
associates,  was  soon  followed  by  an  application  to  government  by 
John  Cleve  Symmes  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between  the 
Miamis.  f  This  gentleman  had  been  led  to  visit  that  region  by  the 
representations  of  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Redstone,  (Brownsville,) 
who  had  examined  the  valleys  of  the  Shawanese  soon  after  the 
treaty  of  January,  1786.  Symmes  found  them  all,  and  more  than 
all  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  and  upon  the  29th  of  August, 
1787,  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Treasury 
Board  might  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  for  the  district 
above  named.  This  petition,  on  the  2d  of  October,  was  referred 
to  the  Board,  with  power  to  act,  and  a  contract  was  concluded  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  18th  of  the  month  last  named,  another 
application  was  made  by  Royal  Flint  and  Joseph  Parker,  for  lands 
upon  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi ;  this  was  also  referred  to  th# 
Board  of  Treasury. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  New  England  company 
were  employed  in  making  arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  the 
lands  they  had  purchased  on  the  Ohio.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
directors,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  contract,  ft 
resolution  was  adopted,  to  reserve  oat  of  the  purchase,  a  tract  of 
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five  thoaBand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingam  rivers,  for  a  city  and 
commons ;  and  resohitions  were  adopted  to  provide  houses  for  the 
Qflie  of  settlers,  and  to  encourage  the  erection  of  mills. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  at 
Bracket's  tavern  in  Boston,  November  23d,  1787,  it  was  ordered 
that  four  surveyors   be    employed  under  the  direction   of  the 
superintendent  hereinafter  named;    that  twenty-two  men  shall 
attend  the  surveyors;   that  there  be  added  to  this  uumber,  twenty 
men,  including  six  boat-builders,  four  house-carpenters,  one  black- 
smith, and  nine  common  workmen — in  all  forty-eight  men.     That 
the  boat-builders  shall  proceed  on  Monday  next,  and  the  surveyors 
shall  rendezvous  at  Hartford  the  1st  day  of  January  next,  on  their 
way  to  the  Muskingum;  that  the  boat-builders  and  men  with  the 
surveyors,  be  proprietora  in  the  company;   their  tools,  and  one 
axe,  and  one  hoe,  to  each  man,  and  thirty  pounds  weight  of 
baggage,  shall  be  carried  in  the  company's  wagons,  and  that  the 
subsistence  of  the  men  on  their  journey  be  furnished  ;  that  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  entering  upon  the 
business  of  their  employment,  the  men  shall  be  subsisted  by  the 
company  and  allowed  wages  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  each,  per 
month,  until  discharged;  that  they  shall  be  held  in  the  company's 
service  until  the  1st  of  July  next,  unless  sooner  discharged;  and 
if  any  of  the  persons  employed  shall  leave  the  service  or  willfully 
injure  the  same,  or  disobey  the  orders  of  the  superintendent  or 
others  acting  under  him,  the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  all 
daim  to  wages ;  that  their  wages  shall  be  paid  the  next  autumn  in 
ottsfa,  or  lands  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  company  purchased 
them ;  that  each  man  furnish  himself  with  a  good  small-<ai*m, 
bayonet,  six  flints,  a  powder-horn  and  pouch,  priming  wire  and 
brush,  half  a  pound  of  powder,  one  pound  of  balls,  and  one  poniid 
of  buck-shot    The  men  so  engaged  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  superintendent,  and  those  he  may  appoint,  as  aforesaid ;  in 
any  kinds  of  business  they  shall  be  employed  in,  as  well  for  boat- 
building and  surveying,  as  for  building  houses,  erecting  defenses^ 
clearing  land,  and  planting,  or  otherwise  for  promoting  the  settle- 
ment.   And  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  interruption  from  enemies^ 
4hey  sliall  he  subject  to  orders,  as  aforesaid,  in  military  command, 
dsring  the  timO  of  their  employment    That  the  surveyol^  shall  be 
allowed  twentynseven  dollars  per  month  and  subsistence,  white  in 
actual  service ;  to  commence  on  their  arrival  at  the  Muskingum ; 
that  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  from  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Anselm 
81 
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Tupper  and  Mr.  John  Matthews,  from  Massachusetts;  and  Colonel 
R.  J.  Meigs,  from  Connecticut,  be  the  surveyors;  that  General 
Rufus  Putnam  be  the  superintendent  of  all  the  business  aforesaid, 
and  he  is  to  be  obeyed  and  respected  accordingly;  that  he  be 
allowed  for  his  services  forty  dollars  per  month  and  his  expenses, 
to  commence  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  home."  * 

At  the  same  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  on  ^'  the  expediency  of  employing  some  suitable  person  as  a 
public  teacher,  at  the  settlement  on  the  Ohio."  They  reported 
^^that  the  directors  be  requested  to  pay  as  early  attention  as 
possible,  to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  promotion  of  public 
worship  among  the  first  settlers;  and  that  for  these  important 
purposes,  they  employ,  if  practicable,  an  instructor,  eminent  for 
literary  accomplishments  and  the  virtue  of  his  character,  who  shall 
also  superintend  the  first  scholastic  institutions  and  direct  the 
manner  of  instruction ;  and  to  enable  the  directors  to  carry  into 
execution  the  intentions  expressed  in  this  resolution,  the  proprietors 
and  others  of  benevolent  minds,  are  earnestly  requested  to  con- 
tribute by  voluntary  donation  to  the  forming  a  fund  to  be  solely 
appropriated  thereto."  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Story  was  appointed  and  sent  in  the  next  year  b» 
the  first  New  England  missionary  to  Ohio. 

When  Clark  took  his  unauthorized  possession  of  Vincennes,  in 
1788.]     October,  1786,  he  had  asked  the  savages  of  the  north-west 
to  meet  him  in  council  in  November;  they  replied  that  it  was  too 
late  in  the  year,  and  the  proposed  meeting  was  postponed  till 
April.     Of  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Marshall,  Muter,  and  others, 
when  writing  to  Virginia,  gave  information,  and  suggested  that 
the  government  should  take  Clark's  place  in  it.    The  council  of 
Virginia  coincided  with  the  suggestion,  and  recommended  to  Con- 
gress, James  Wilkinson,  Richard  C.  Anderson,  and  Isaac  Shelby^ 
as  commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.     Congress,  how- 
ever, received  notice  of  Clark's  movements  too  late  for  the  propofled 
treaty,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  until  July  21st,  when 
the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  north,  or,  if  he  couM 
not  go,  Colonel  Ilarmar,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes, 
or  some  other  convenient  place,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  the 
Wabash  Indians  and  Shawanese,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  warfaro. 


•  HUdretb's  Pioneor  History,  202. 
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Favorable  notice  was  also  taken  of  a  council  which  had  been 
held  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  in  December,  1786,  by  the  Iro- 
quois, Wyandots  and  others,  the  purpose  of  which  was  pacific,  and 
from  which  an  address  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  had  been 
sent  to  Congress.  This  was  considered,  and  on  the  6th  of  October, 
it  was  resolved  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  early  in  the  year  1788, 
with  these  tribes,  by  the  governor  of  the  new  territory,  who  was 
instructed  on  the  subject,  on  the  26th  of  the  month  last  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  measures  were  thus  taken  to  pre- 
serve peace,  troops  were  placed  at  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  Yincennes,  and  Louisville,  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  requested  to  have  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky in  readiness  for  any  emergency. 

All  these  measures,  however,  produced  no  results  during  1788 ; 
the  Indians  were  neither  overawed,  conquered  nor  satisfied;  from 
May  until  the  middle  of  July,  they  were  expected  to  meet  the 
whites  upon  the  Muskingum,  but  the  point  which  had  been  selected, 
and  where  goods  had  been  placed,  being  at  last  attacked  by  the 
Chippewas,  it  was  thought  best  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold 
it  at  Fort  Harmar,  where  it  was  at  length  held  in  January,  1789. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
New  England  associates  from  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise. 
In  the  winter  of  1787,  General  Rufus  Putnam,  with  forty-seven 
pioneers,  advanced  to  the  Youghiogheny  river,  and  commenced 
building  a  boat  for  their  transportation  down  the  river  in  the  spring. 
In  allusion  to  their  pilgrim  fathers,  their  boat  was  named  the  May- 
flower. She  was  forty-five  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  an 
estimated  burthen  of  fifty  tons.  Her  bows  were  raking,  or  curved 
like  a  galley,  strongly  timbered ;  her  sides  were  made  bullet  proof, 
and  she  was  covered  with  a  deck  roof.  Captain  Devol,  the  first 
ship  builder  in  the  West,  was  placed  in  command*  On  the  2d  of 
April,  she  was  launched,  and  the  band  of  pioneers  sailed  down  the 
Monongahela  and  Ohio,  and  on  the  7th,  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum.  There,  opposite  Fort  Harmar,  they  chose  the 
location  of  their  settlement,  moored  their  boat  at  the  shore  for  a 
temporary  shelter,  and  commenced  to  erect  houses  for  their 
occupation. 

About  the  Ist  of  July,  the  colony  was  reinforced  by  another 
company  from  Massachusetts.  They  had  been  nine  weeks  on  their 
way,  had  traveled  by  land  with  their  wagons  and  stock  to  Wheeling, 
and  thence  passed  down  the  river  in  flat  boats  to  the  settlement 
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Aa  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October,  had  not  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary 
government  for  their  internal  security ;  for  which  purpose  a  set  of 
laws  was  passed,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in  the 
village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  administer 
them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  colony,  that  during  three  months,  but  one  difterence  occurred, 
and  that  was  compromised.*  Indeed,  a  better  set  of  men  altogethei^ 
could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  than  Putnam's 
little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  **  no  colony  in  Americi 
was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that  which  hal 
first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property,  and 
strength  will  be  its  churactcristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers 
personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  proinote 
the  welfare  of  such  a  community." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  wito 
field  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming 
the  new  boni  city  and  its  public  squares.  As  yet  the  settlement 
had  been  merely  "The  Muskingum,"  but  the  name  Marietta  was 
now  formally  given  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinette;  the  square 
upon  which  the  block-houses  stood  was  named  Ca7iyi>ua  Martius ; 
the  square  No.  19,  Capitolium;  the  square  No.  61,  CecSia;  and  the 
great  road  through  the  covert  way.  Sacra  Fia.f 

On  the  4th  of  July  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  VaV- 
num,  who,  with  II.  S.  Paraons  arid  John  Armstrong,  had  Wen 
appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1787.  Five  days  after,  the  governor  arrived  aiVd  the 
colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  oi^dihanc'e  of  1787,  prbvi'd^^ 
two  distinct  graces  of  government  for  the  north-wesl  terrltdry; 
under  the  first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  iii  the  Mhdi  of  the 
governor  and  the  three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  orga^iized 
upon  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  Which  \\^a3  "for  figix- 
lating  and  establishing  the  militia,"  was  published  upofi  Che  25A 
of  July ;  and  the  next  day  appeared  the  following  procIAnJittoi  (rf 
the  ^vernor,  erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  cetfed  Ify  th6 
Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  river  into  th6  county  of  Waihto^ttM*. 

"  To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  cdthe^^hWH^' 
Whereas,  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  of  the  ISth  of  Jii!jr,  ^^^f 
«&r  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  tThitfed  Blatdk  iidrtH-^eat 
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of  the  river  Ohio,  it  is  directed  that  for  the  due  execution  of  pro- 
cess, civil  and  criminal,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divisions 
of  the  said  territory,  and  proceed  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  to  lay  out  the  part  of  the  same,  where  the 
Indian  title  has  heen  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships, 
subject  to  future  alterations  as  therein  specified.  Now,  know  ye, 
that  it  appearing  to  mo  to  be  necessary,  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned,  that  a  county  should  immediately  be  laid  out,  I  have 
ordained  and  ordered,  and  by  these  presents  do  ordain  and  order, 
that  all  and  singular  the  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries,  viz :  Beginning  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
where  the  western  boundary  line  of  Pennsylvania  crosses  it,  and 
running  with  that  line  to  Lake  Erie;  thence  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river;  thence 
up  said  river  to  the  portage  between  that  and  the  Tuscarawas 
branch  of  the  Muskingum ;'  thence  down  the  branch  to  the  forks, 
at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Laurens;  thence  with  a  line  to  be 
drawn  westerly  to  the  portage  of  that  branch  of  the  Big  Miami,  on 
which  the  fort  stood  that  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1762,  until  it 
meets  the  road  from  the  lower  Shawanese  town  to  the  Sandusky; 
thence  south  to  the  Scioto  river;  thence  with  that  river  to  the 
mouth,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the  place  of  beginning; 
shall  be  a  county,  and  the  same  is  hereby  erected  into  a  county, 
named  and  to  be  called  hereafter  the  county  of  Washington ;  and 
the  said  county  of  Washington  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  and  sin- 
gular, the  jurisdiction,  rights,  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
whatever  to  a  county  belonging  and  appertaining,  and  which  any 
other  county,  that  may  hereafter  be  erected  and  laid  out,  shall  or 
ought  to  enjoy,  conformably  to  the  ordinance  of  Congress  before 
mentioned.  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and 
censed  the  seal  of  the  territory  to  be  affixed,  this  twenty-sixth  day 
of  July,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
jsnd  eighty-eight." 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  yet  existing 
as  to  the  Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  plea^ 
santly.  On  the  2d  of  September  the  first  court  was  held,  with 
becoming  ceremonies. 

"  The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (where  most  of  the 
settlers  resided,)  in  the  following  order :  the  high  sheriflT,  with  his 
drawn  sword ;  the  citizens ;  the  oflicers  at  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Harmar;   the    members  of  the  bar;   the  supreme  judges;   the 
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governor  and  clergyman ;  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  Generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin 
Tupper. 

"They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through 
the  forest  to  Campus  Martins  Hall,  (stockade,)  where  the  whole 
counter-marched,  and  the  judges,  (Putnam  and  Tapper,)  took  their 
seats.  The  clergyman,  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the  divine 
blessing.  The  sheriff,  Colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  proclaimed  with 
his  solemn  '  0  yes,  that  a  court  is  open  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  without  respect  to  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without 
a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and 
evidence  in  the  case.' 

"Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement 
of  the  State,  few  ever  equaled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  charac- 
ter of  its  principal  participators.  Many  of  them  belonged  to  the 
history  of  our  country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  most  splendid 
periods  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a 
large  body  of  Indians  was  collected,  from  the  most  powerful  tribes 
then  occupying  the  almost  entire  West^  They  had  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  Whether  any  of  them  entered 
the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their  impressions,  we  are  not  told.*** 

"  The  progress  of  the  settlement,"  says  a  letter  from  Muskin- 
gum, "  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually 
erecting  houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide 
convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished  in 
the  manners  of  polite  circles,  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world;  where  I  believe  wo  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
States,  in  every  accomplishment  necessary  to  render  life  agrecjable 
and  happy." 

The  emigration  westward,  even  at  this  time,  was  very  great;  the 
commandant  at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hundred 
persons  as  having  passed  that  post  between  February  and  June, 
1788 ;  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase  of  the 
Associates,  had  they  been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  Indians,  who,in 
spite  of  treaties,  had  been  committing  depredations  all  the  time, 
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fltealing  horses  and  sinking  boats,  went  fairly  and  openly  to  war, 
the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  grew  slowly,  but  steadily,  and 
to  good  purpose;  the  firs{  attack  made  by  Indians  on  the  Maskin- 
gom  settlements  began  January  2d,  1791. 

Nor  were  Symmes  and  his  New  Jersey  friends  idle  during  this 
year,  though  his  purchase  was  far.  more  open  to  Indian  depreda- 
tions than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  His  first  proposition  had 
been  referred,  as  before  mentioned,  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with 
power  to  contract,  upon  the  2d  of  October,  1787. 

Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month,  Symmes  issued  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  "to  the  respectable  public,"  stating  the  terms  of  his  con- 
^  tract)  and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt.  This 
was,  to  issue  his  warrants  for  not  less  than  a  quarter  section,  (an 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  which  might  be  located  anywhere,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  on  reservations,  and  spots  previously  chosen.  No 
section  was  to  be  divided,  if  the  warrant  held  by  the  locater  would 
cover  the  whole.  The  price  was  to  be  sixty  cents  and  two-thirds 
per  acre,  till  May,  1788;  then  one  dollar  till  November;  and,  after 
that  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  land. 

Every  locater  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two 
years,  or  forfeit  one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whoever  would  settle 
thereon,  and  remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken 
in  this  as  in  the  purchase  of  the  associates.  For  himself,  Symmes 
retained  one  township,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  on 
which  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ;  to  help  the  growth  of 
which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any  one  that  would  build  a 
house,  and  live  therein  throe  years. 

As  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  land  purchases  then  making  with  them,  and  as  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  procuring  enough  to  make  his  first  payment, 
Symmes  was  anxious  to  send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true 
value  of  his  purchase  might  become  known  at  the  east.  He  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  arranging  with  the  Board  of  Treasury 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  he  was  to  occupy.* 

In  January,  1788,  Mathiarf  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an 
interest  in  Symmes'  purchase,  and  located  among  other  tracts  the 
sectional  and  fractional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been 
built.     Retaining  one-third  of  this  particular  locality,   he  sold 
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anotber  third  to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  Ffl- 
son ;  and  the  three,  about  August,  1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town 
on  the  spot,  which  was  designated  as  being  opposite  Licking  river, 
to  the  mouth  of  which  they  proposed  to  have  a  road  cut  froiy^ 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  be  connected  with  the  northern  shore 
by  a  feri'y. 

Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was  appointed  to  name 
the  town ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic 
perception  of  the  mixed  races  that  were  in  after  days  to  inhabit 
there,  he  named  it  Losantiville,  which,  being  interpreted,  mean? 
vUle^  the  town;  antiy  opposite  to;  03,  the  mouth;  Z/,  of  Licking. 
This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  Campus  Martius  of  the  Marietto 
.scholars,  and  the  Fort  Solon  of  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  people  and  eight  four- 
horse  wagons  under  way  for  the  West.  These  reached  Limestone 
(now  Maysville)  in  September,  where  they  found  Mr.  Stites  wjith 
several  persons  from  Redstone.  But  the  mind  of  the  chief  par- 
chaser  was  full  of  trouble.  He  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  relin- 
quish his  firet  contract,  which  was  expected  to  embrace  two  million? 
of  acres,  but  had  failed  to  conclude  one  for  the  single  million  which 
he  now  proposed  taking.  This  arose  from  a  difference  between 
him  and  the  government,  he  wishing  to  have  the  whole  Ohio  frpni 
between  the  Miamies,  while  the  Board  of  Treasury  wished  to  con- 
fine him  to  twenty  miles  upon  the  Ohio. 

This  proposition,  however,  he  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree 
to,  as  he  had  made  sales  along  nearly  the  whole  Ohio  shore.  Leav- 
ing the  bargain  in  this  unsettled  state.  Congress  considered  itself 
released  from  its  obligation  to  sell ;  and,  but  for  the  representationfl 
of  some  of  his  friends,  our  adventurer  would  have  lost  his  bargain, 
his  labor,  and  his  money.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  February,  177i, 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  north-west  territoiy, 
in  place  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  declined  serving.  This  appoint- 
ment gave  offense  to  some,  and  others  were  envious  of  the  grept 
fortune  which  it  was  thought  he  would  make. 

Some  of  his  associates  complained  of  him,  also,  probably  of 
his  endangering  the  contract  to  which  they  had  become  parties. 
With  these  murmurs  and  reproaches  behind  him,  he  saw  brfojf^ 
him  danger,  delay,  suffering,  and,  perhaps,  ultimate  failure  wi 
ruin,  and,  although  hopeful  by  nature,  apparently  he  felt  di8- 
couraged  and  sad.  However,  a  visit  to  his  purchase,  where  h^ 
landed  on  the  22d  of  September,  revived  his  spirits,  and  upon  his 
return  to  Maysville,  he  wrote  to  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey, 
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who  had  become  interested  with  him,  that  he  thought  some  of  the 
laud  near  the  Great  Miami  ^'positively  worth  a  silver  dollar  the 
acre  in  its  present  state." 

It  may  be  well  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  changes  made  in 
3ymmes'  contract  His  first  application  was  for  all  the  country 
between  the  Miamies,  running  up  to  the  north  line  of  the  Ohio 
Company's  purchase,  extending  due  west  On  the  22d  of  October, 
1787,  Congress  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  be  authorized 
to  contract  with  any  one  for  tracts  of  not  less  than  a  million  acres 
of  western  lands,  the  front  of  which,  on  die  Ohio,  Wabash  and 
other  rivers,  should  not  exceed  one-third  the  depth. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh,  as  Symmes'  agenta, 
.included  a  contract  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  for 
two  millions  of  acres,  in  two  equal  tracts.  In  July,  Symmes  con- 
cluded to  take  only  one  tract,  but  differed  with  the  Commission^ts 
on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  text.  After  much  negotiation,  upon 
the  15th  of  October,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh  concluded  a  contract 
with  the  government,  bearing  date  May  16th,  for  one  million  of  acres, 
beginning  twenty  miles  up  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami,  and  to  run  back  for  quantity  between  the  Miami  and  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ohio,  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  that  river. 
In  1791,  Symmes  found  this  would  throw  his  purchase  too  far  back 
f5pom  the  Ohio,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  let  him  have  all  between 
the  Miamies,  running  back  so  as  to  include  a  million  acres,  which 
that  body,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  agreed  to  do. 

"SVhen  the  lands  between  the  Miamies  were  surveyed,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  tract  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  head  of 
the  Little,  due  west  to  the  Qreat  Miami,  would  include  less  than 
six  hundred  thousand  acres ;  but  even  this  Symmes  could  not  pay 
for,  and  when  his  patent  issued,  upon  the  30th  September,  1794, 
it' gave  him  and  his  associates  but  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  ^ve  hundred  and  forty  acres,  exclusive  of  reservations, 
which  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  acres.  This  tract  was  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  two  Miamies, 
and  a  due  east  and  west  line,  run  so  as  to  comprehend  the  desired 
quantity.  As  Symmes  made  no  further  payments  after  this  time, 
the  rest  of  his  purchase  reverted  to  the  United  States,  who  gave 
those  that  had  bought  under  Symmes  ample  pre-emption  rights.* 

About  this  time  the  Indians  were  threatening.  "In  Kentucky," 
says  Symmes,  "  they  are  perpetually  doing  mischief;  a  man  a  week, 
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I  believe,  falls  by  their  hands."  But  still  the  government  gave  him 
little  help  toward  defending  himself;  for,  while  three  hundred  men 
were  stationed  at  Muskingum,  he  had  "  but  one  ensign  and  seven- 
teen men  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  'the  slaughter-house,*" 
as  the  Miami  valley  was  called  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  "  dark  and 
bloody  ground*'  of  "Kentucke."  And  when  Capt.  Kearney  and 
forty-five  soldiers  came  to  Maysville  in  December,  they  came  with- 
out provisions,  and  but  made  bad  worse. 

Nor  did  their  coming  answer  any  purpose;  for  when  a  little 
band  of  settlers  were  ready  to  go,  under  their  protection,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  to  the  grand  city  of  Symmes  that  was  to 
be,  the  ice  stove  their  boats,  their  cattle  were  drowned,  and  their 
provisions  lost ;  and  so  the  settlement  was  prevented.  But  the 
fertile  mind  of  a  man  like  Symmes  could,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances,  find  comfort  in  the  anticipation  of  what  was  to  come.  In 
the  words  of  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  who  was  probably  the  first 
Ohio  poet — 

**To  him  glad  Fancy  brightest  prospects  shows, 
Rejoicing  Nature  all  aronnd  him  glows; 
Where  late  the  savage,  hid  in  ambush,  laj, 
Or  roamed  the  uncultured  yalleys  for  his  prey, 
Her  hardy  gifts  rough  Industry  extends. 
The  groves  bow  down,  the  lofty  forest  bends; 
And  see  the  spires  of  towns  and  cities  rise. 
And  domes  and  temples  swell  unto  the  skies." 

But  alas !  so  far  as  his  pet  city  was  concerned,  "glad  fancy"  provei 
but  a  gay  deceiver,  for  there  came  "an  amazing  high  freshet,"  and 
the  site  of  his  city  was  covered  with  water. 

Before  Symmes  left  Maysville,  which  was  on  the  29th  of  Januarj*, 
1789,  two  settlements  had  been  made  within  his  purchase.  The 
first  was  by  Mr.  Stites,  the  original  projector  of  the  whole  plan» 
who,  with  other  Redstone  people,  had  located  themseh^es  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  the  Indians  had  been  led,  by  the 
great  fertility  of  the  soil,  to  make  a  partial  clearing.  To  this 
point,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1788,  came  tweritysix  persons, 
who  built  a  block-house,  named  their  town  Columbia,  and  prepared 
for  a  winter  of  want  and  hard  fighting.  The  land  at  this  pom* 
was  so  fertile,  that  from  nine  acres  were  raised  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-three  bushels  of  Indian  com. 

But  they  were  agreeably  disappointed;  the  Indians  came  to  them, 
and  though  the  whites  answered,  as  Symmes  says,  "in  a  black- 
guarding manner,"  the  savages  sued  for  peace.     One,  at  whom  ft 
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rifle  was  presented,  took  off  his  cap,  trailed  his  gun,  and  held  oat 
his  right  hand,  by  which  paciiSc  gestures  he  induced  the  Americans 
to  consent  to  their  entrance  into  the  block-houses.  In  a  few  days 
this  good  understanding  ripened  into  intimacy ;  the  "  hunters  fre- 
quently taking  shelter  for  the  night  at  the  Indian  camps,"  and  the 
red  men  and  squaws  "spending  whole  days  and  nights"  at  Colum- 
bia, "regaling  themselves  with  whisky." 

This  friendly  demeanor  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  was  owing  to 
the  kind  and  just  conduct  of  Symmes  himself,  who,  during  the 
preceding  September,  when  examining  the  country'  about  the 
Qreat  Miami,  had  prevented  some  Kentuckians  who  were  in  his 
company  from  injuring  a  band  of  the  savages  that  came  within 
their  power ;  which  proceeding,  he  says,  "  the  Kentuckians  thought 
unpardonable." 

The  Columbia  settlement  was,  however,  like  that  proposed  at 
the  bend,  upon  land  that  was  under  water  during  the  high  rise  in 
January,  1789.  "  But  one  house  escaped  the  deluge."  The  soldiers 
were  driven  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  block-house  into  the  loft, 
and  from  the  loft  into  the  solitary  boat  which  the  ice  had  spared 
them. 

This  flood  deserves  to  be  remembered;  for,  while  it  demonstrated 
the  dangers  to  which  the  three  chosen  spots  of  all  Ohio,  to  wit : 
Marietta,  Columbia,  and  Symmes  city,  near  the  point,  must  be  ever 
exposed,  it  also  proved  the  safety,  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement 
of  Losantiville.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  spot  upon 
which  Benman  and  his  comrades  proposed  to  build  their  "  Mosaic" 
town,  as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  it 
lay  opposite  the  Licking;  the  terms  of  Denman's  purchase  having 
been,  that  his  warrants  were  to  be  located,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
over  against  the  mouth  of  that  river;  though  the  advantage  of  the 
noble  and  high  plain  at  that  place  could  not  have  escaped  any  eye. 
But  the  freshet  of  1789  placed  its  superiority  over  other  points 
more  strongly  in  view  than  anything  else  could  have  done. 

John  Filson  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Miami  valley  in 
the  autumn  of  1788. 

As  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  his  third  of  the  plat  of  Losanti- 
ville, his  heirs  made  no  claim  upon  it,  and  it  was  transferred  to 
Israel  Ludlow,  who  had  been  Symmes'  surveyor.  This  gentleman, 
with  Colonel  Patterson,  one  of  the  other  proprietors,  and  well 
known  in  the  Indian  wars,  with  about  fourteen  others,  left  Mays- 
ville  upon  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  "to  form  a  station  and  lay 
off  a  town  opposite  Licking."    The  river  was  filled  with  ice  "from 
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fihore  to  fihore;"  but,  says  SymmcB,  in  May,  1789,  "perseverance 
triumphing  over  difficulty,  they  landed  safe  on  a  most  delightful 
high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Losantiville, 
which  populates  considerably." 

The  settlers  of  Losantiville  built  a  few  lo^  huts  and  block- 
houses, and  proceeded  to  improve  the  town ;  though  they  placed 
their  dwellings  in  the  most  exposed  situation,  yet,  says  Symmes, 
"  they  suffered  nothing  from  the  freshet." 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati 
is  unknown,  even  though  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  that  made 
the  settlement  is  on  record.  Judge  Symmes  says  in  one  of  his 
letters:  "On  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  Colonel  Patterson,  of 
Lexington,  who  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Denman  in  the  section  at 
the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  sailed  from  Limestone,"  &c.  Some, 
supposing  it  would  take  about  two  days  to  make  the  voyage,  have 
dated  the  being  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  from  Decembeir 
26th.  This  is  uncertain,  however;  for,  las  the  river  was  full  of  ice, 
it  might  have  taken  ten  days  to  have  gone  the  sixty-five  miles  from 
Maysville  to  Licking.  But,  in  the  case  in  chancery,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  the  evidence  of  Patterson  and  Ludlow 
.sets  forth  that  they  landed  opposite  the  Licking  "  in  the  month  of 
January,  1789;"  while  William  McMillan  testifies  that  he  "waa 
one  of  those  who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  the  28th 
4ay  of  December,  1788." 

There  were,  as  has  been  seen,  two  main  causes  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  people  of  Kentucky;  the  unwillingness  of  the  State  qf 
Virginia  to  relinquish  her  jurisdiction  over  the  district,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  secure  for  them  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  That  dissatisfaction  ripened  ia 
many  minds  into  a  wish  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  con- 
federation, and  to  frame  an  independent  government.  Tha 
inconvenience  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  exercised  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  miles  from  her  capital,  the  difficulties  she 
interposed  in  the  way  of  a  separate  organization  of  the  district,  and 
the  delay  of  Congress  in  providing  for  that  organization,  were 
causes  that  influenced  the  movements  of  the  party  of  independence, 
as  they  called  themselves ;  the  hope  of  securing  the  trade  of  Loui- 
siana, through  an  alliance  with  Spain,  was  the  true  motive  that  in- 
cited their  desire  for  separation.  The  profits  of  a  trade  was  ft 
sufficient  motive  to  induce  those  men  to  dismember  a  union  juf^ 
formed  with  such  great  exertions  and  sacrifices,  and  to  relinquish^ 
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freedom  just  purchased  by  so  much  blood  and  suflfering.  Yet, 
though  united  in  their  desire  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  federal 
nnion,  they  were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  plans  for  accom- 
plishing their  object.    There  were  five  factions  among  them.* 

The  first  was  in  favor  of  the  formation  of  a  new  republic,  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States,  and  in  close  alliance  with  Spain. 

The  second  was  willing  to  separate  from  the  Union,  and  to  place 
tte  district  under  the  government  of  Spain. 

The  third  desired  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  seizure  of  Louisiana. 

The  fourth  sought,  by  a  show  of  hostility,  to  extort  the  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  from  the  Spanish  government. 

The  fifth  aimed  to  solicit  France  to  procure  a  retrocession  of  Lou- 
Jriana,  and  to  extend  her  authority  over  Kentucky. 

Miro,  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  Guardoqui,  minister  of  Spain, 
at  Philadelphia,  both  saw  their  opportunity,  and  both  sought  to  use 
the  popular  discontent  existing  in  the  West,  to  further  the  scheme  of 
the  extension  of  the  Spanish  authority  over  Kentucky.  Their  want 
of  concert,  arising  from  mutual  jealousy  or  ambition,  led  them  to 
cbanteract  each  other,  and  in  the  end  ruined  the  schemes  of  both.. 
The  agent  through  whom  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  prfrposesi, 
Ae  leader  of  the  first  party  of  disunion,  and  the  arch  conspirator  in 
the  first  treason  in  our  history,  was  James  Wilkinson.f 

The  better  to  serve  his  ulterior  purposes,  Willdnson  went  down 
the  Mississippi  in  June^  1787,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  with 
d  cargo  of  tobacco,  flour,  butter,  and  bacon.  According  to  the 
Spanish  laws,  the  cargo  was  confiscated.  Wilkinson  obtained  an 
interview  with  Miro,  and  secured  from  him,  not  only  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property,  but  the  privilege  of  free  trade  with  New  Or- 
leans, on  his  own  account.  To  cover  his  real  designs,  he  presented 
to  the  governor  a  written  opinion  in  respect  to  the  policy  Spain 
ought  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
6f  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  joint  invtoion  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  the  Kentuckians  and  the  British,  in  the  case  the  trade  of 
ffie  Mississippi  should  be  dosed  against  them.  At  the  ftame  time 
he  presented  another  secret  memorial  to  Miro,  the  tenor  of  which 
Id  best  explained  by  bis  fiynbseqnent  course.  After  Expending  three 
months  at  New  Orleans,  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Miro,  he 
slEdled  to  Philadelphia,  and  returned  to  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
thi6  n'^xt  y^aT. 


*  Mirtiu*8  HUlor/  of  LouUlaua.        f  Gayarro's  Spftnisb  dbtntt&atfofk  ia  Lou&iklia. 
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In  the  meantime,  Guardoqui,  in  pursaance  of  his  plan  of  di9- 
memberment,  dispatched  D'Ai^es  to  the  West,  to  excite  emigra- 
tion to  the  Spanish  colony.  For  this  end  he,  in  conformity  with  his 
instractions,  invited  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  settle  in  Louisiana, 
promising  them  the  gift  of  land,  the  free  introduction  of  stock,  and 
the  privilege  of  importing  merchandise,  on  payment  of  a  duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent.  On  his  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  Miro  was 
greatly  perplexed.  He  feared  "to  trust  D'Arges  with  the  secret  of 
his  intrigues  with  Wilkinson,  lest  his  jealousy  might  prompt  him 
to  betray  them.  He  feared  lest  the  commercial  privileges  D*Ar- 
ges  offered,  would  take  away  the  great  motive  the  Kentuckians 
might  have  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  domination,  which,  he  averred, 
Wilkinson  was  pledged  to  secure ;  and  in  that  belief,  under  various 
p^texts,  he  detained  D*Arges,  and  interposed  all  the  obstacles  he 
dared,  to  the  success  of  his  schemes. 

Wilkinson,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  prepared  on  his  return,  to  ex- 
hibit a  plausible  statement  of  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the 
Spanish  government,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  he  succeeded  in 
securing  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  statement  of  Daniel  Clark,  the  nephew  of  Wilkinson's  agent, 
of  the  same  name,  furnishes  in  detail  the  pretexts  under  which  the 
arch  traitor  concealed  his  designs : 

"About  the  middle  of  the  year  1787,  the  foundation  of  an  inter- 
course with  Kentucky  and  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  was  laid, 
which  daily  increased.  Previous  to  that  time,  all  those  who  ven- 
tured on  the  Mississippi  had  their  property  seized  by  the  first  com- 
manding officer  they  met,  and  little  or  no  communication  was  kept 
up  between  the  two  countries.  Now  and  then  an  emigrant  who 
wished  to  settle  in  Natchez,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  and  solicitation  of 
friends  who  had  interests  in  New  Orleans,  procured  permission  to 
remove  there  with  his  family,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture,  and  farming 
utensils;  but  was  allowed  to  bring  no  other  property,  except 
cash. 

"An  unexpected  incident,  however,  changed  the  face  of  things, 
and  was  productive  of  a  new  line  of  conduct  The  arrival  of  a 
boat,  belonging  to  General  Wilkinson,  loaded  with  tobacco  and 
other  productions  of  Kentucky,  was  announced  in  town,  and  b 
guard  was  immediately  sent  on  board  of  it.  The  generars  mme 
had  hindered  this  being  done  at  Natchez,  as  the  commandant  was 
fearful  that  such  a  step  might  be  displeasing  to  his  superiors,  who 
might  wish  to  show  some  respect  to  the  property  of  a  general 
officer;  at  any  rate,  the  boat  was  proceeding  to  Orleans,  and  they 
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would  then  resolve  on  what  measures  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
put  into  execution. 

"The  government,  not  much  disposed  to  show  any  mark  of 
respect  or  forbearance  toward  the  generaVs  property,  he  not  having 
at  tiiat  time  arrived,  was  about  proceeding  in  the  usual  way  of  con- 
fiscation, when  a  merchant  in  Orleans,  who  had  considerable  influ- 
ence there,  and  who  was  formerly  acquainted  with  the  general, 
represented  to  the  governor  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Intend- 
ant  would  very  probably  give  rise  to  disagreeable  events ;  that  the 
people  of  Kentucky  were  already  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniards  in  seizing  on  the  property  of  all  those  who  navigated 
the  Mississippi ;  and  if  this  system  was  pursued,  they  would  very 
probably,  in  spite  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States,  take  upon  themselves  to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  river 
by  force,  which  they  were  well  able  to  do ;  a  measure  for  some  time 
before  much  dreaded  by  this  government,  which  had  no  force  to 
resist  them,  if  such  a  plan  was  put  in  execation. 

"Hints  were  likewise  given  that  Wilkinson  was  a  very  popular 
man,  who  could  influence  the  whole  of  that  country ;  and  probably 
that  his  sending  a  boat  before  him,  with  a  wish  that  she  might  be 
seized,  was  but  a  snare  at  his  return  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and,  having  brought  them  to  the  point  he  wished,  induce 
them  to  appoint  him  their  leader,  and  then,  like  a  torrent,  spread 
over  the  country,  and  carry  fire  and  desolation  from  one  end  of  the 
province  to  the  other. 

"  Governor  Miro,  a  vireak  man,  unacquainted  wJth  the  American 
government,  ignorant  even  of  the  position  of  Kentucky  with 
respect  to  his  own  province,  but  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  an 
irruption  of  Kentucky  men,  whom  he  feared  without  knowing 
their  strength,  communicated  his  wishes  to  the  Intendant  that  the 
guard  might  be  removed  from  the  boat,  which  was  accordingly 
done;  and  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  the  agent  of  the  general,  was 
permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  property  on  board,  and  to  sell  it, 
free  of  duty. 

"  The  general,  on  his  arrival  in  Orleans,  some  time  after,  was 
informed  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  the  merchant  who  had 
impressed  the  government  with  such  an  idea  of  his  importance  and 
influence  at  home,  waited  on  him,  and,  in  concert  with  him,  formed 
a  plan  for  their  future  operations.  In  his  interview  with  the  gov- 
ernor, that  he  might  not  seem  to  derogate  from  the  character  given 
of  him,  by  appearing  concerned  in  so  trifling  a  business  as  a  boat- 
load of  tobacco,  hams,  and  butter,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
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the  property  belonged  to  many  citizens  of  Kentucky,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  States,  by  way  of  Orleans, 
wished  to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  this  government,  as  he,  on 
his  arrival,  might  inform  his  own  what  steps  had  been  pursued 
under  his  eye^  that  adequate  measures  might  be  afterward  taken  to 
procure  satisfaction. 

"  He  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  attention  and  respect 
rhanifestcd  by  the  governor  toward  himself,  in  the  favor  shown  to 
his  agent;  but  at  the  same  time  mentioned  that  he  would  not  wisb 
the  governor  to  expose  himself  to  the  anger  of  his  court  by  refrain- 
ing from  seizing  on  the  boat  and  cargo,  as  it  was  but  a  trifle,  if 
such  were  the  positive  orders  from  the  court,  and  he  had  not  the 
power  to  relax  them  according  to  circumstances.  Convinced  by 
this  discourse  that  the  general  I'ather  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
embroiling  affairs,  than  sought  to  avoid  it,  the  governor  became! 
more  alarmed.  For  two  or  three  years  before,  particularly  since 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Georgia,  who  had  come  to 
Natchez  to  claim  that  country,  he  had  been  fearful  of  an  invasion 
at  every  annual  rise  of  the  waters,  and  the  news  of  a  few  boats 
being  seen  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  province. 

*^  He  revolved  in  his  mind  what  measures  he  ought  to  pursue, 
(consistent  with  the  orders  he  had  from  home  to  permit  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river,)  in  order  to  keep  the  Kentucky  people 
quiet;  and,  in  his  succeeding  interviews  with  Wilkinson,  having 
procured  more  knowledge  than  he  had  hitherto  squired  of  their 
character,  population,  strength,  and  disposition,  he  thought  he 
could  do  nothing  better  than  hold  out  a  bait  to  Wilkinson  to  use 
his  influence  in  restraining  the  people  from  an  invasion  of  this 
province  till  he  could  give  advice  to  his  court,  and  require  further 
instructions.  This  was  the  point  to  which  the  parties  wished  to 
bring  him ;  and,  being  iufomed  that  in  Kentucky  two  or  three 
crops  were  on  hand,  for  which,  if  an  immediate  vent  was  not  to 
be  found,  the  people  could  not  be  kept  within  bounds,  he  made 
Wilkinson  the  offer  of  a  permission  to  import,  on  his  own  account, 
to  New  Orleans,  free  of  duty,  all  the  productions  of  Kentucky, 
thinking  by  this  means  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people^ 
without  yielding  the  point  of  navigation,  as  the  commerce  carried 
on  would  appear  the  effect  of  an  indulgence  tottn  inditidual,  which 
could  be  withdrawn  at  pleastire. 

^<  On  consultation  with  his  friends,  who  well  knew  iT^iat  farther 
concessions  Wilkinson  would  extort  firom  the  tearooftfaeSpaflraft'dSi 
by  the  promise  of  his  good  offices  in  jireaching  pette,  faarmcn^ 
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and  good  understanding  with  his  government,  until  arrangements 
i^ere  made  between  Spain  and  America,  he  was  advised  to  insist 
that  the  governor  should  insure  him  a  market  for  all  the  flour  and 
tobacco  he  might  send,  as  in  the  event  of  an  unfortunate  shipment, 
lie  would  be  ruined  whilst  endeavoring  to  do  a  service  to  Louisiana. 
This  was  accepted.  Flour  was  always  wanted  in  l^ew  Orleans,  and 
the  king  of  Spain  had  given  orders  to  purchase  more  tobacco  for 
the  supply  of  his  manufactories  at  home  than  Louisiana  at  that 
time  produced,  and  which  was  paid  for  at  about  $9.50  per  cwt.  In 
Kentucky  it  cost  but  $2,  and  the  profit  was.  immense.  In  conse- 
quence, the  general  had  appointed  his  friend,  Daniel  Clark,  his 
Bgent  here,  returned  by  way  of  Charleston  in  a  vessel,  with  a  par- 
ticular permission  to  go  to  the  United  States,  even  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  Gardoqui's  information;  and^  on  his  anival  in  Kentucky, 
bought  up  all  the  produce  he  could  collect,  which  he  shipped  and 
disposed  of  as  before  mentioned;  and  for  some  time  all  the  trade 
for  the  Ohio  was  carried  on  in  his  name,  a  line  from  him  sufficing 
to  ensure  the  owner  of  the  boat  every  privilege  and  protection." 

A  report  such  as  this,  of  Wilkinson's  success  in  opening  the 
market  of  Kew  Orleans,  was  well  calculated  to  encourage  the 
Spanish  party  in  Kentucky,  on  which  he  relied  to  carry  out  bis 
scheme  of  treason ;  and  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Mississippi  could  certainly  be  secured,  either  by  an  alliance  or 
a  war  with  Spain.  Accordingly  they  looked  forward  with  greater 
eagerness  to  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  separation,  by  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes.  That  ratification  was  looked  to  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  desire  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  had  been  often  expressed,  and 
the  State  of  Virginia  had  given  its  consent  by  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  separation.  When  John  Brown,  who  had  been  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  Congress  in  1787,  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Kentucky  into  the  confederacy,  it  was  believed  the  matter 
would  soon  be  disposed  of.  But  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  was  under  discussion,  final  action  on  the  application 
of  Kentucky  was  delayed  until  after  its  ratification,  and  then  referred 
to  the  new  government  in  the  next  year. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sixth  Convention  met  at  Danville,  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  making  a  Constitution,  when  news 
reached  them  that  their  meeting  was  premature,  as  the  Legislature 
of  the  Union  had  not  given  the  necessary  sanction  to  the  act  of 
Virginia.  This  intelligence  amazed  and  irritated  them,  and  being 
accompanied  or  followed  by  intimations  from  Mr.  Brown,  that 
32 
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Spain  would  make  easy  terms  with  the  West,  were  tlie  West  once 
her  own  mistress ;  surely,  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  leaders  of  the 
"Independence  "  party  were  disposed  to  act  with  decision  and  show 
a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Wilkinson,  on  the  one  hand,  could  speak 
of  his  vast  profits  and  the  friendly  temper  of  liie  sonth-westem 
rulers,  while  Brown  wrote  home  thus : 

"  The  eastern  States  would  not,  nor  do  I  think  they  ever  will 
assent  to  the  admission  of  the  district  into  the  Union,  as  an  inde- 
pendent State,  unless  Vermont,  or  the  province  of  Maine,  is  brought 
forward  at  the  same  time. 

"The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  government  is 
made  the  ostensible  objection  to  the  measure ;  but,  the  jealousy  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  western  country,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  add  a  vote  to  the  southern  interest,  are  the  real  causes  of 
opposition.  The  question  which  the  district  will  now  have  to 
determine  upon,  will  be — ^whether,  or  not^  it  will  be  more  expedient 
to  continue  the  connexion  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  or  to  declare 
their  independence  and  proceed  to  frame  a  constitntion  of  govern- 
ment? 

"  In  private  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Gardoqui, 
the  Spanish  minister,  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured  by  him  ib 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  if  Kentucky  will  declare  her  independ- 
ence, and  empower  some  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  that 
he  has  authority,  and  will  engage  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  for  the  exportation  of  their  produce,  on  terms  of  mutual 
advantage.  But  that  this  privilege  never  can  be  extended  to  tbesn 
while  part  of  the  United  States,  by  reason  of  commercial  treati^ 
existing  between  that  court  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 

"  As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  confidential 
friends  in  the  district,  with  his  permission,  not  doubting  bnt  that 
they  will  make  a  prudent  nse  of  the  information — ^which  is  in  part 
confirmed  by  dispatches  yesterday  received  by  Congress,  from  Mr. 
Mr.  Charmichal,  our  minister  at  that  court,  the  contents  ofwbiek 
I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose."  * 

But  even  under  the  excitement  produced  by  such  prospeott 
ofiTered  from  abroad,  and  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their 
fbllow-citizeus,  the  members  of  the  July  convention  took  no  baBi^ 
or  mischievous  steps.    Finding  their  own  powers  legall}'  at  aa  eno 


*8«o  MkitiudTi  RtolOfJr  of  Keatacky,  t  p.  800, 
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in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  bj  Congress,  thej  determined 
to  adjourn,  and  in  doing  so,  advised  the  calling  of  a  seventh  conven- 
tion, to  meet  in  the  following  fTovember,  and  continue  in  existence 
until  January,  1790,  with  full  power — 

^^  To  take  such  measures  for  obtaining  admission  of  the  district, 
as  a  separate  and  independent  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  those  important  purposes ;  and  also  to  form  a  consti- 
tution of  government  for  the  district,  and  organize  the  same  when 
they  shall  judge  it  necessary;  or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever, 
on  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  district,  may  in  their  opinion 
promote  its  interests/' 

These  terms,  although  they  contain  nothing  necessarily  implying 
a  separation  from  Virginia  against  her  wish,  or  directly  authorizing 
the  coming  convention  to  treat  with  Spain,  were  still  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  even  inviting  that 
body  to  take  steps,  however  much  against  the  letter  of  the  law ; 
and  as  Mr.  Brown's  letters  showed  that  strong  temptations  were 
held  out  to  the  people  of  the  district  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  then  enter  into  negotiations  with  Spain,  George 
Muter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District,  on  the  15th  of  October,  pub- 
lished a  letter  in  the  Kentucky  Qazette,  calling  attention  to  the 
&ct  that  a  separation  without  legal  leave  from  the  parent  State, 
would  be  treason  against  that  State,  and  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  then  just  formed. 

This  letter,  and  the  efforts  of  the  party  who  favored  strict 
adherence  to  legal  proceedings,  were  not  in  vain.  The  elections 
took  place,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  Convention  met;  the 
contest  at  once  began,  but  the  two  parties  being  happily  balanced, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  convention,  the  greatest  caution  was  observed 
by  both,  and  all  excess  prevented. 

An  address  to  the  people  of  the  district  was  proposed  by  Wil- 
kinson, the  purpose  of  which  was  to  test  their  dispositions  as  to 
the  contested  points  of  illegal  independence  and  negotiation  with 
Spain — ^but  the  plan  of  issuing  such  a  paper  was  afterward  dropped, 
Congress  was  memorialized  respecting  the  Mississippi,  Virginia 
was  again  asked  for  an  act  of  separation,  and  the  Convention 
quietly  acyoumed  until  the  1st  Monday  of  the  following  August. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  tranquiitzing  influence  was,  the  con- 
tradiction by  members  of  CongrGW,  of  the  report  that  the  naviga- 
tion <tf  the  Mississippi  was  to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  States. 
ooxttradiction  had  been  aQthoiized  on  the  Ifitk  of  Septemtor. 
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Daring  the  antamn  of  this  same  year,  John  Connolly,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  appeared  again  in  Kentucky.  The  following  statement 
sent  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  to  General  Washington,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1789,  details  his  purposes  and  ynovements: 

"About  this  time,  (November,  1788,)  arrived  from  Canada  the 
infamous  Doctor  (now  Colonel)  Connolly:  his  ostensible  business 
was  to  inquire  after,  and  re-possess  himself  of,  some  lands  he 
formerly  held  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  ;  but  I  believe  his  real  buai- 
ness  was  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  men  of  this  dis- 
trict respecting  this  Spanish  business.  He  knew  that  both  Colonel 
Muter  and  myself  had  given  it  all  the  opposition  in  convention  we 
were  able  to  do,  and  before  he  left  the  district  paid  ns  a  visit, 
though  neither  of  us  had  the  honor  of  the  least  acquaintance  with 
him. 

"He  was  introduced  by  Colonel  John  Campbell,  his  old  co- 
purchaser  of  the  land  at  the  Falls,  formerly  a  prisoner  taken  by  the 
Indians,  and  confined  in  Canada,  who  previously  informed  us  of 
the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  (Connolly)  presently 
entered  upon  his  subject,  urged  the  great  importance  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  must  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  waters, 
showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  possessing  it,  and  concluded 
with  assurances  that  were  we  disposed  to  assert  our  right  respecting 
that  navigation.  Lord  Dorchester,  (formerly  Sir  Guy  Carlton,)  was 
cordially  disposed  to  give  us  poweriEul  assistance ;  that  his  lordship 
had  (I  think  he  said)  four  thousand  British  troops  in  Canada, 
beside  two  regiments  at  Detroit,  and  could  furnish  us  with  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing  and  money;  that,  with  this  assistance,  we 
might  possess  ourselves  of  New  Orleans,  fortify  the  Balize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  keep  possession  in  spite  of  the  utmost 
efforts  of  Spain  to  the  contrary. 

"He  made  very  confident  professions  of  Lord  Dorchester's  wishes 
to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of  ^^ 
oountry,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  become  serviceable  to  us,  and 
with  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  had  I  not  before  been 
acquainted  with  his  character  as  a  man  of  intrigue  and  artfiii 
address,  I  should  in  all  probability  have  given  him  my  confidenee. 

"I  told  him  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  were 
so  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  British,  not  only  from  cir* 
cnmstances  attending  the  late  war,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  the 
Indians  were  at  this  time  stimulated  by  them  against  us,  and  that 
8o  long  as  those  savages  continued  to  commit  such  horrid  cruelties 
OB  our  defenseless  frontiers,  and  were  received  as  frienib  and  allied 
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by  the  British  at  Detxoit,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be 
convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  Lord  Dorchester's  offers,  let  his 
professions  be  ever  so  strong ;  and,  that  if  his  lordship  would  have 
US  believe  him  really  disposed  to  be  our  friend,  he  must  begin  by 
showing  his  disapprobation  of  the  ravages  of  the  Indians. 

^^He  admitted  the  justice  of  my  observation,  and  said  he  had 
urged  the  same  to  his  lordship  before  he  left  Canada.  He  denied 
fhat  the  Indians  are  stimulated  against  us  by  the  British,  and  says, 
liord  Dorchester  observed,  that  the  Indians  are  free  and  indepen-^ 
dent  nations,  and  have  a  right  to  make  peace  or  war  as  they  think 
fit^  and  that  he  could  not  with  propriety  interfere.  He  promised, 
however,  on  his  return  to  Canada  to  repeat  his  arguments  to  his 
lordship  on  the  subject,  and  hopes,  he  says,  to  succeed.  At  taking 
his  leave  he  begged  very  politely  the  favor  of  our  correspondence; 
we  both  promised  him,  providing  he  would  begin  it,  and  devise  a 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  was  au- 
thorized by  Lord  Dorchester  to  make  us  these  offers  in  his  name, 
nor  did  I  ask  him ;  but  General  Scott  informs  me  that  he  told  him 
that  his  lordship  had  authorized  him  to  use  his  name  in  this 
business." 

While  Connolly  was  thus  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  seduce  the 
people  of  Kentucky  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  to 
attach  them  to  the  British  interest,  Wilkinson  was  employed  in 
the  execution  of  his  treasonable  scheme  of  reducing  them  to 
condition  of  vassals  of  Spain.  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Miro, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1789,  details  at  great  length  the  purposes 
he  entertained,  the  plans  he  and  his  accomplices  were  pursuing, 
and  the  depths  of  degradation  into  which  they  had  plunged 
themselves.  It  is  worthy  of  insertion,  as  the  record  of  the  most 
infamous  episode  in  the  history  of  the  west.* 

"Immediately  after  having  sent  you  my  dispatch  by  M%jor 
Dunn,  I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  our  political  designs,  and  I  have 
never  since  turned  aside  from  the  pursuit  of  the  important  object 
we  have  in  view.  If  subsequent  events  have  not  come  up  to  our 
expectations,  still  I  conceive  that  they  are  such  as  to  inspire  us 
with  flattering  hopes  of  success  in  due  time,  and,  although  in  the 
conjectural  opinions  which  I  presented  to  you  and  Navarro,  I  may, 
in  some  particulars,  have  been  deceived,  you  will  yet  see  that,  in 
the  main,  I  expressed  myself  with  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  that  im- 


*See  Gayarre's  Spaniah  domination  in  Lotiisiana,  p    228. 
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portant  events  llave  oeearred^  to  confinn  the  accuracy  of  my  sen- 
timents. 

^^  When  Major  Dann  left  Kentucky,  I  had  opened  myself  only  to 
the  Attorney-General  Innis,  and  to  Colonel  Bnllitt,  who  fiiTor  our 
designs,  and  indirectly  I  had  sounded  others,  whom  I  also  found 
well  disposed  to  adopt  my  ideas.  But,  having  made  a  more  strict 
examination,  I  discovered  that  the  proposed  new  government  of 
the  United  States  had  inspired  some  with  apprehensions,  and 
others  with  hopes — so  much  so  that  I  saw  that  this  circamstance 
would  he  a  cause  of  some  opposition  and  delay.  I  also  perceived 
that  all  idea  that  Kentucky  would  suhject  itself  to  Spain,  must  he 
abandoned  for  the  present,  and  that  the  only  feasible  plan  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  I  had  to  direct  my  attention,  was  that  of  a  separation 
from  the  United  States,  and  an  alliance  with  Spain,  on  conditions 
which  could  not  yet  be  defined  with  precision.  I  considered  that, 
whatever  be  the  time  when  the  separation  should  be  brought  about, 
this  district  being  then  no  longer  under  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Spain  might  dictate  her  own  terms ;  for  which  reason, 
I  embraced  without  delay  this  last  alternative. 

"  The  question  of  separation  from  the  United  States,  although 
discussed  with  vehemence  among  the  most  distinguished  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  of  the  country,  had  never  been  mentioned,  in 
a  formal  manner,  to  the  people  at  large,  but  now  was  the  time  for 
making  this  important  and  interesting  experiment,  and  it  became 
my  indispensable  mission  to  do  so.    I  had  to  work  on  a  ground 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  seed  to  be  deposited  in  it,  and  I  felt  that, 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression,  I  had  to  proceed  with  reserve, 
and  avoid  with  the  utmost  care,  any  demonstration  which  might  be 
calculated  to  cause  surprise  or  alarm.    For  these  motives,  I  g&^^ 
an  equivocal  shape  to  the  expression  of  my  design,  speaking  of  it 
in  general  terms,  as  being  recommended  by  eminent  politicians  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  whom  I  had  conversed  on  this  affair,  and 
thus,  by  indirect  suggestions  and  arguments,  I  inspired  the  people 
with  my  own  views,  without  presenting  them  as  such,  because  i* 
would  have  been  imprudent  in  me  to  divulge  them  under  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  and  I  can  give  you  the  solemn  assurance,  that  I 
found  all  the  men  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  society  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Marshall,  our  surveyor,  and 
Colonel  Muter,  one  of  our  judges,  decidedly  in  fevor  of  separation 
from  the  United  States,  and  of  an  alliance  with  Spain.    At  firs** 
these  two  men  had  expressed  this  same  opinion  with  warmth,  but 
now  their  feelings  have  taken  a  different  direction,  from  private 
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motives  of  interest  and  peiaonal  pique ;  for  which  reasons  I  have 
very  little  to  dread  from  their  infloence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
foresaw  that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opposition  made  by 
some  litenuy  demagognes,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  fear 
and  prejudice.  Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  lay  the  question 
before  our  Convention,  and  I  took  the  necessaiy  measures  ao* 
cordingly. 

*'  I  was  thus  occupied  until  the  2dth  of  July,  on  which  day  our 
Convention  met  at  DanTiUe,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  you 
saw  in  the  Ghisette,  which  I  sent  you  by  Major  Dunn.  The  Hon* 
orable  Samuel  M'Dowell,  President  of  the  Convention,  had,  the 
dAj  before,  received  a  packet  from  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body  on  the  subjeet 
which  excited  our  solicitude — that  is,  our  intended  separation  from 
the  State  of  Yiiginia. 

^*  You  will  remember  that,  in  my  memorial,  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Atlantic  States  would  not  consent  to  the  admission  of  this 
district  into  the  Union,  as  an  independent  State,  but,  on  my  return 
from  New  Orleans,  I  was  induced  to  alter  my  opinion,  from  the  in- 
formation which  I  received  through  persons  of  the  highest  authority, 
and,  under  that  new  impression,  I  wrote  you  by  Migor  Dunn.  Thus 
we  were  not  prepared  for  an  unexpected  event,  of  which  we  could 
have  received  no  premonition.  You  will  at  first  sight  discover,  on 
perusing  the  aforesaid  paper,  Ko.  1,  that  this  Act  of  Congress  was 
passed  with  the  intention  to  gain  time,  amuse  and  deceive  the  people 
of  this  district,  and  make  them  believe  that  they  could  rely  on  the 
good  dispositions  of  the  Atiantic  States,  until  the  formation  of  the 
new  government,  when  our  opponents  flatter  themselves  that  it  will 
be  able  to  check  odr  designs.  Unfortunately,  this  artifice  produced 
but  too  much  effect  on  the  members  of  this  Convention,  and  con- 
finned  the  apprehensions  of  others. 

^*  From  this  proceeding  of  Congress  it  resulted,  that  the  Conven- 
tion was  of  opinion,  that  our  proposed  independence  and  separation 
from  Virginia  not  being  ratified,  its  mission  and  powers  were  at  an 
end,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  alternative,  either  of  proceed- 
ing to  declare  our  independence,  or  of  waiting,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  Congress.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when 
the  Honorable  Caleb  Wallace,  one  of  our  Supreme  Judges,  the 
Attorney-General  Innis,  and  Benjamin  Sebastian,  proposed  a 
prompt  separation  from  the  American  Union,  and  advocated  with 
intrepidity  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The  artifice  of  Congress 
was  exposed,  its  proceedings  reprobated,  the  consequences  of  de- 
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pending  on  a  body  whose  interests  were  opposed  to  onrs,  were 
depicted  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  the  strongest  motives  were 
set  forth  to  justify  the  separation. 

^^  The  arguments  used  were  unanswerable,  and  no  opposition  was 
manifested  in  the  course  of  the  debates.  It  was  unanimously  con- 
ceded that  the  present  connection  was  injurious  to  our  interests, 
and  that  it  could  not  last  any  length  of  time,  lifevertheless,  sir, 
when  the  question  was  finally  taken,  fear  and  folly  prevailed  against 
reason  and  judgment.  It  was  thought  safer  and  more  convenient 
to  adhere  to  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  and,  in  consequence, 
it  was  decided  that  the  people  be  advised  to  elect  a  new  convention, 
which  should  meet  in  the  month  of  November,  in  conformity  with 
the  ordinance  which  you  will  find  in  the  Gazette,  No.  2. 

^^  I  am  afraid  of  fatiguing  you  with  these  details,  but  I  felt  that 
it  is  my  duty,  in  an  afikir  of  so  much  importance,  to  relate  facts  as 
they  have  occurred.  You  may  also  blame  me  for  having  raised 
this  question  so  soon,  and  at  a  time  when  I  had  grounds  to  doubt 
of  its  being  decided  favorably,  but  I  flatter  mysojf  that  my  inten- 
tions justify  my  course  of  action. 

^^  To  consolidate  the  interests  and  confirm  the  confidence  of  our 
friends,  to  try  our  strength,  to  familiarize  the  people  with  what  we 
aim  at,  to  dissipate  the  apprehension  which  important  innovations 
generally  produce,  and  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  Congress, 
with  a  view  to  stimulate  that  body  into  some  invidious  political 
act,  which  might  excite  the  passions  of  the  people ;  these  are  the 
motives  which  influenced  me,  and  on  which  I  rely  for  my  justifica- 
tion. 

"  The  last  'convention  was  legally  elected,  and  met  at  Danville  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  conformity  with  the  decree  above 
mentioned.  Marshall  and  Muter  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  scat- 
tering distrusts  and  apprehensions  calculated  to  do  injury  to  our 
cause.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  has  acquired  considerable 
force;  but,  in  order  to  elicit  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  that  assembly,  I  submitted  to  its  examination  my  original 
memorial  and  the  joint  answer  of  yourself  and  Navarro.  I  received, 
in  the  terms  which  you  will  find  in  the  Gkiizette,  No.  8,  the  unani- 
mous thanks  of  that  body,  in  token  of  its  approbation  of  my  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  Some  of  our  friends  urged  me  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  revive  the  great  question,  but  I  thought  that 
it  was  more  judicious  to  indulge  those  who,  for  the  moment,  wish 
only  that  a  new  application  be  made  in  relation  to  the  independ- 
ence and  separation  of  Kentucky  from  Virginia,  and  that  a  memo- 
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rial  be  addressed  to  Congress  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  tbe 
free  use  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  I  assented  to  these 
last  propositions  the  more  readily,  that  it  was  nnanimously  resolved 
that,  should  any  of  them  be  rejected,  then  the  people  would  be 
invited  to  adopt  all  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  for  themselves 
a  separate  government  from  that  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
would  have  become  evident  that  Congress  had  neither  the  will  nor 
the  power  to  satisfy  their  hopes.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  wait 
for  the  effects  which  will  result  from  the  disappointment  of  those 
hopes,  and  on  which  I  rely  to  unite  the  country  into  one  opinion. 
This  is  the  basis  on  which  the  great  question  now  rests,  and  the 
convention  has  adjourned  to  the  next  month. 

"  Thus,  sir,  if  we  review  the  policy  favored  by  the  inhabitants  o! 
Kentucky,  we  see  that  the  most  intelligent  and  the  wealthiest  relish 
our  designs,  which  are  opposed  by  only  two  men  of  rank,  who, 
controlled  by  their  fears  of  silly  demagoghes,  and  filling  their  fol- 
lowers with  hopes  from  the  expected  action  of  the  new  Congress, 
have  caused  the  suspension  of  the  measures  we  had  in  view  to 
unite  the  people,  and  thus  to  secure  the  success  of  our  plans  with- 
out involving  the  country  in  violent  civil  commotion. 

"There  are  three  conditions  which  are  requisite  to  perpetuate 
the  connection  of  this  section  of  the  country  with  the  Atlantic 
States.  The  first,  and  the  most  important,  is  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi;  the  second,  which  is  of  equal  consequence,  is  the 
admission  of  this  district  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State, 
and  on  the  same  footing  with  the  others ;  the  third,  and  the  last, 
which  is  of  less  moment,  is  the  exemption  from  taxes  until  the 
befalling  of  the  two  events  previously  mentioned.  Now,  Sir,  as 
two  of  these  conditions  are  inadmissible,  either  by  the  Atlantic 
States  or  by  Spain,  can  any  one  hesitate  to  declare  what  will  be 
the  consequences  ?  With  due  deference,  I  say,  No ;  because,  as  it 
is  not  rational  to  suppose  the  voluntary  casting  away  of  property, 
that  another  may  profit  by  it,  so  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the 
Eastern  States,  which  at  present  have  the  balance  of  power  in  their 
favor  in  Jthe  American  government,  will  consent  to  strip  themselves 
of  this  advantage,  and  increase  the  weight  of  the  Southern  States, 
by  acknowledging  the  independence  of  this  district  and  admitting 
it  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union.  That  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  as  soon  as  they  are  certain  of  their  being  refused  what 
they  claim,  will  separate  from  the  United  States,  is  proclaimed 
even  by  Marshall,  Mutei^  and.their  more  timid  followers. 
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'^The  same  effect  will  be  prodaced  by  the  sospension  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  lies  entirely  in  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  which  must  reduce  this  section  of  the  country  to  misery 
and  ruin ;  and  as  it  has  been  stipulated  that  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  uniform,  the  new  Congress  will  have 
to  lay  taxes,  without  exception  whatever,  over  the  whole  country 
submitted  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  people  here,  not  having  the 
means  of  paying  those  taxes,  will  resist  them,  and  the  authority  of 
the  new  government  will  be  set  at  naught,  which  will  produce  a 
civil  war,  and  result  in  the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East. 

"This  event  is  written  in  the  book  of  destiny.  But  if,  to 
produce  it,  we  trust  solely  to  the  natural  effect  of  political  measures, 
we  shall  experience  some  delay.  It  is  in  the  power  of  Spain, 
however,  to  precipitate  its  accomplishment  by  a  judicious  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  permit  me  here  to  illustrate  the  observations  which  I 
presented  some  time  ago  to  yourself  and  Havarro,  in  my  answer  to 
your  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  that  co-operation. 

"  As  long  as  the  connection  between  the  Americans  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  on  this  side  of  the  Appalachian  mountains  shall 
produce  reciprocal  benefits,  and  an  equal  security  to  their  common 
interests  and  happiness,  the  Union  will  maintain  itself  on  a  solid 
foundation,  and  will  resist  any  effort  to  dissolve  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  ascertained  that  one  section  of  the  confederacy  derives  from 
the  Union  more  advantages  than  the  other,  and  that  the  blessings 
of  a  good  government — such  as  peace  and  protection-— cannot  be 
equally  distributed,  then  harmony  will  cease,  and  jealousies  will 
arise,  producing  discord  and  disunion.  In  order  to  aid  the  favor- 
able dispositions  of  Providence,  to  foment  the  suspicions  and 
feelings  of  distrust  already  existing  here,  and  inflame  the  animosity 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  States,  Spain  must  resort  to 
every  artifice  and  other  means  which  may  be  in  her  power. 

^^I  have  stated  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
admission  as  an  independent  State  and  a  member  of  the  Union,  are 
lights  claimed  by  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  principal  conditions  under  which  its  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  States  is  to  continue.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
every  manifestation  of  the  power  of  Spain  and  of  the  debility  of 
the  United  Stages,  every  evidence  of  the  resolution  of  the  former 
to  retain  exclusively  for  herself  the  right  of  navigation  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  every  proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  latter,  will 
facilitate  our  views.    Every  circumstance  also  that  will  tend  to 
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impede  our  admiasiQn  as  an  independent  State,  will  loosen  the 
aaktacbment  of  many  individuals,  increase  the  discontent  of  the 
I>eople,  and  fEtvor  the  execution  of  oar  plan. 

^*  Until  I  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  affair  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  discover  the  aim  of  the  first 
treaty  proposed  hy  Qardoqui  to  Congress,  hut  it  seems  to  me  now 
that  I  can  penetrate  its  policy.  I  consider  it  as  profoundly  judicious, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  he  renewed  and  vigorously 
carried  on,  until  its  objects  be  attained,  cost  what  it  may,  because, 
besides  that  the  proposed  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  navigating 
the  Mississippi  would  immediately  disrupt  the  Union,  and  separate 
forever  the  West  from  the  East,  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  by  Con- 
gress would  make  our  sitnation  so  truly  desperate,  that  Great  Brio 
tain  would  not  venture  to  intervene  in  our  &vor,  and  all  our  hopes 
would  rest  On  the  liberality  of  Spain. 

*^  Whilst  this  affair  is  pending,  Spain  ought  to  consider  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  as  one  of  the  most  precious  jeweb  of  her 
crown.  For,  whatever  power  shall  command  that  navigation,  will 
control  all  the  country  which  is  watered  by  that  river  and  by  those 
streams  which  fall  info  it  This  control  will  be  as  effective  and 
complete  as  that  of  the  key  upon  the  lock,  or  that  of  the  citadel 
over  the  exterior  works  which  it  commands.  The  grant  of  this 
boon  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  price  of  our  attachment  and 
gratitude,  and  I  beg  leave  to  be  permitted  to  repeat,  that  there 
must  be  known  no  instance  of  its  being  extended  to  any  other 
than  those  who  understand  and  promote  the  interests  of  Spain  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  entreat  you,  sir,  to  believe,  that  this 
question  of  navigation  is  the  main  one  on  which  depends  the  union 
of  the  West  and  East,  and  that,  if  Congress  can  obtain  the  free  use 
of  the  Mississippi^  and  if  Spain  should  cede  it  without  condition, 
it  would  strengthen  the  Union,  and  would  deprive  Spain  of  all  its 
influence  on  this  district 

^^  The  sanguine  spirit  of  an  American  impels  him  to  construe  in 
his  favor  every  thing  that  is  left  doubtful,  and  therefore  Spain  can* 
not  act  with  too  absolute  precision  on  this  important  question. 
You  must  not  forget,  sir,  that  such  was  my  first  impression,  in 
which  I  have  been  daily  confirmed  by  subsequent  observations  and 
experience.  The  concessions  of  the  Americans  will  be  in  proper-* 
tipn  to  the  energy  and  power  exhibited  by  Spain ;  but  were  she  to 
yield,  she  would  lose  much  in  dignity  and  consideration,  and  she 
would  breed  in  the  Americans  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-importance 
quite  incompatible  with  our  designs.    Thus,  the  privileges  con* 
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ceded  to  eniigrants  are  an  obstacle  in  the  way«of  our  great  ander* 
taking,  because,  as  they  were  bestowed  before  they  were  asked  for, 
and  as  they  were  entirely  unexpected,  they  have  been  considered 
here  by  many  as  the  effects  of  fear,  and  as  a  prelude  to  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  whatever  on  our  commerce. 

^^  The  generality  of  our  population  are  constantly  discussing  and 
fostering  these  ideas,  and  as  long  as  the  hopes  they  have  conceived 
on  this  subject  are  kept  up,  it  is  a  circumstance  which  will  militate 
in  favor  of  the  Union,  and  will  delay  the  efiect  of  my  operations. 

"  With  due  deference  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  to  people 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  with  Americans  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  secondary  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
because  there  is  no  necessity  to  transplant  a  population  which  can 
be  controlled  and  governed  on  the  soil  where  it  grows  naturally. 
The  engrafted  branch  retains  the  primitive  qualities  of  the  parent 
trunk.     Moreover,  if  Spain  can  establish  colonies  of  Americans  on 
the  Mississippi,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  have  them 
also  on  the  Ohio.    It  is  an  incontestible  fact,  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion, that  the  emigrants  who  have  come  down  the  Ohio,  in  order 
to  settle  in  Louisiana,  are  insolvent  debtors  and  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  are  poor  and  without  principles.     Such  people  are  not 
only  unworthy  vassals,  but  also  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  dan- 
gerous characters,  against  whom  it  is  prudent  to  be  on  one's 
guard. 

"  But,  sir,  should  unforeseen  events  produce  results  contrary  to 
my  wishes,  to  my  logical  deductions  and  to  my  hopes,  should  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  forming  a  connection  with  Spain,  or  should 
an  unexpectedly  hostile  disposition  manifest  itself  in  these  settle- 
ments, then  the  true  policy  would  be  to  make  of  emigration  the 
principal  object  to  be  obtained,  and  Spain  would  always  have  the 
power,  through  some  agents  of  an  eminent  rank  here,  to  draw  to 
her  the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  population  of  this  district 
Hundreds  have  applied  to  me  on  this  subject,  who  are  determined 
to  follow  my  example,  and  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  nor  do  I  de- 
ceive you,  sir,  when  I  affirm  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  lead  a  large 
body  of  the  most  opulent  and  most  respectable  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  whither  I  shall  go  myself  at  their  head,  and  I  flatter  my* 
self  that,  after  the  dangers  I  have  run  and  the  sacrifices  which  I 
have  made,  after  having  put  my  honor  and  my  life  in  your  hands, 
you  can  have  no  doubts  of  my  favorable  dispositions  toward  the 
interests  of  his  Catholic  Migesty,  as  long  as  my  poor  services  sbaU 
be  necessary. 
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'<  After  having  read  these  remarks,  you  will  be  surprised  at  being 
informed,  that  lately  I  have,  jointly  with  several  gentlemen  of  this 
country,  applied  to  Don  Diego  Gardoqui  for  a  concession  of  land, 
in  order  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  river  Yazoo.  The  motive  of 
this  application  is  to  procure  a  place  of  refuge  for  myself  and  my 
adherents,  in  case  it  should  become  necessary  for  us  to  retire  from 
this  country,  in  order  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  Congress.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  not,  so  far,  the  slightest  appearance  of  it,  but  it  is 
judicious  to  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies. 

^^  These  observations  are  sincere  and  well  meant,  and  although 
I  still  continue  to  be  without  any  answer  from  the  Spanish  minis- 
try, I  consider  myself  bound  in  honor  to  proceed  in  my  under- 
taking until  I  obtain  favorable  results.  Ardent  are  my  wishes  and 
strong  are  my  hopes,  but  may  not  both  be  illusive  7  Is  it  not  pos^ 
sible  that  Great  Britain  may  have  accomplished  her  desires,  by 
exchanging  Gibraltar  for  the  two  Floridas  and  the  Island  of  New 
Orleans  ?  It  is  a  rumor  which  is  afloat  in  America,  and  I  must 
oonfesfl  that  it  fills  me  with  anxiely ;  for  I  have  a  very  recent  proof 
that  that  power  turns  its  attention  to  this  country  with  the  utmost 
earnestness,  and  sets  in  motion  every  sort  of  machinery  to  secure 
its  aim,  because,  whilst  William  Eden  is  negotiating  in  Madrid 
with  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Florida  Blanca,  Lord  Dorchester, 
the  Governor  of  Canada,  scatters  his  emissaries  in  this  district,  to 
win  over  the  people  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  docu- 
ment No.  4  contains  an  authentic  copy  of  the  letter  of  General  St 
Clair,  governor  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  territory  of  Ohio,  to 
Major  Dann.  That  letter,  sir,  is  the  proof  that  the  part  which  I 
play  in  our  great  enterprise,  and  the  dangers  to  which  I  am  exposed 
for  the  service  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  are  known ;  and  it  will 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  evidence  the  correctness  of  the  informa- 
tion which  I  gave  in  my  memorial  in  relation  to  the  designs  of 
Great  Britain.  Whence  and  how  General  St.  Clair  has  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  the  views  of  Spain,  I  cannot  guess,  unless  he 
should  have  inferred  them  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  l^on  Diego 
Gardoqui,  which  may  have  hurried  that  gentleman  into  confiden- 
tial communications  to  persons  unworthy  of  that  trust,  and  even 
to  strangers,  as  must  have  been  demonstrated  to  you  by  the  extract 
of  his  letter  to  Colonel  Morgan,  which  you  will  find  in  the  paper 
marked  Ko.  5,  and  which  is  now  circulating  over  the  whole  of  tliis 
district.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  having  shared  in  this  impor- 
tant a&ir,  I  will  endeavor  to  discharge  with  fidelity  the  part 
assigned  to  me,  without  being  deterred  by  the  fear  of  consequences^ 
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ftlways  relying  on  the  generosity  of  his  majesty,  who  will  indem- 
nify me  or  my  family  for  whatever  loss  of  fortune  I  may  incnr. 

^'  The  British  Colonel  Connolly,  who  is  mentioned  in  General 
St.  Clair's  letter,  arrived  at  Louisville  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
having  traveled  from  Detroit  through  the  woods,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Big  Miami,  from  which  he  came  down  the  Ohio  in  a 
boat.    My  agent  in  that  town  (Louisville)  gave  me  immediate 
information  of  that  fact,  and  of  the  intention  which  Connolly  had 
to  visit  me.     Suspecting  the  nature  of  the  negotiation  he  had  on 
hand,  I  determined,  in  order  to  discover  his  secret  views,  to  be 
beforehand  with  him,  and  to  invite  him  here.    Consequently  he 
oame  to  my  house  on  the  8th  of  November.    I  received  him 
eourteously,  and,  as  I  manifested  favorable  dispositions  toward  the 
interests  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  I  soon  gained  his  confidence— 
so  much  so,  that  he  informed  me  that  Great  Britain,  desiring  to 
assist  the  American  settlers  in  the  West,  in  their  efforts  to  open 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  would  join  them  with  ready  zeal, 
to  dispossess  Spain  of  Louisiana.    He  remarked  that  the  forces  in 
Canada  were  not  sufficient  to  send  detachments  of  them  to  us,  bot 
that  Lord  Dorchester  would  supply  us  with  all  the  implements  of 
war,  and  with  money,  clothing,  &c.     ...    to  equip  ten  thousand 
men,  if  we  wished  to  engage  in  that  enterprise.    He  added  that, 
as  soon  as  our  plan  of  operation  should  be  agreed  upon,  these 
articles  would  be  sent  from  Detroit,  through  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
liie  river  Miami,  and  thence  to  the  Wabash,  to  be  transported  to 
any  designated  point  on  the   Ohio,   and  that  a  fleet  of  light 
vessels  would  be  ready  at  Jamaica  to  take  possession  of  the  Balize, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  should  make  an  attack  from  above.    He 
assured  me  that  he  was  authorized  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  confer 
honors  and  other  rewards  on  the  men  of  influence  who  shonU 
enter  on  that  enterprise,  and  that  all  those  who  were  offioeie 
in  the  late  continental  army,  should  be  provided  with  the  same 
grade  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain.    He  urged  me  much  to  favor 
hh  designs,  offering  me  what  rank  and  emoluments  I  mi^t  wi^ 
for,  and  telling  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  empowered  to 
grant  commissions  for  the  raising  of  two  regiments  which  he  bopad 
to  form  in  Kentucky.    After  having  pumped  out  of  him  all  ihA^ 
I  widied  to  know,  I  began  to  weaken  his  hopes  by  observing  tba* 
the  feelings  of  animosity  engendered  by  the  late  revolution  wei^ 
so  recent  in  the  hearts  of  the  Americans,  that  I  considered  i* 
impossible  to  entice  them  into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain ;  tbat^ 
ia  this  diatrict,  particularly  in  that  ]>art  of  it  where  the  inhabita^^ 
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had  suffered  so  much  from  the  harbarous  hostilities  of  the  Indians, 
^hich  were  attributed  to  British  influence,  the  resentment  of  every 
individual  was  much  more  intense  and  implacable.  In  order  to 
justify  this  opinion  of  mine  and  induce  him  to  go  back,  I  employed 
a  hunter,  who  feigned  attempting  his  life.  The  pretext  assumed 
by  the  hunter  was  the  avenging  of  the  death  of  his  son,  murdered 
by  the  Indians  at  the  supposed  instigation  of  the  English.  As  I 
hold  the  commission  of  a  Civil  Judge,  it  was,  of  course,  to  be  my 
duty  to  protect  him  against  the  pretended  murderer,  whom  I 
caused  to  be  arrested  and  held  in  custody.  I  availed  myself  of 
this  circumstance  to  communicate  to  Connolly  my  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  answer  for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  I  expressed  my 
doubts  whether  he  could  escape  with  life.  It  alarmed  him  so 
much,  that  he  begged  me  to  give  him  an  escort  to  conduct  him  out 
of  our  territory,  which  I  readily  assented  to,  and  on  the  20th  of 
November,  he  recrossed  the  Ohio  on  his  way  back  to  Detroit.  I 
did  not  dismiss  him  without  having  previously  impressed  upon 
him  the  propriety  of  informing  me,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
of  the  ultimate  design  of  Lord  Dorchester.  As  this  man  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  as  he  carefully 
avoided  to  commit  any  offence  against  our  government,  I  con- 
sidered the  measure  I  had  resorted  to  as  the  most  appropriate  to 
destroy  his  hopes  with  regard  to  this  country,  and  I  think  that  the 
relation  he  will  make  on  his  return  to  Canada  will  produce  the 
desired  effect.  But  should  the  British  be  disposed  to  renew  the 
same  attempt,  as  it  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  oppose  and  crush  it  in  the  bud. 

"Thus,  sir,  you  see  realized  the  opinions  I  expressed  in  my 
memorial  relatively  to  the  views  which  Great  Britain  had  on  this 
part  of  the  country.  But  whilst  I  reveal  to  you  the  designs  of  that 
power,  permit  me  a  few  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  France  with 
regard  to  these  settlements.  I  know  that  the  family  compact  will 
compel  her  to  assist  Spain  against  any  hostility  whatever.  May 
not  Spain,  however,  be  exposed  to  suffer  from  the  subtile  policy 
and  machinations  of  the  most  intriguing  and  the  craftiest  of  all 
nations?  It  is  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Court  of  Versailles  has, 
for  years  past,  been  collecting  every  sort  of  information  on  this 
district,  and  that  it  would  give  a  great  deal  to  recover  its  posses- 
sions on  the  Mississippi.  In  the  year  1785,  a  Knight  of  St.  Louis, 
named  D'Arges,  arrived  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  gave  himself  out 
for  a  naturalist,  and  pretended  that  his  object  was  to  inquire  into 
the  curious  productions  of  this  country ;  but  his  manner  of  living 
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contradicted  his  aseertion.  He  made  few  acquaintances,  lived  very 
retired,  and  daring  one  year  that  he  remained  here,  he  never  went 
out  of  Louisville,  where  he  resided,  further  than  six  miles.  On  his 
perusing  the  first  memorial  which  the  people  of  this  district  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  on  the  question  of  separation, 
he  expressed  his  admiration  that  there  should  be  in  so  new  a  coun- 
try a  writer  capable  of  framing  such  a  composition;  and,  after 
having  made  some  reflections  on  the  progressive  importance  of  oar 
settlements,  he  exclaimed,  with  enthusiasm,  "6rO(x2  God!  my  country 
Jias  been  blind,  but  Us  eyes  shall  soon  be  openT  The  confidential 
friend  of  this  gentleman  was  a  Mr.  Tardivean,  who  had  resided 
many  years  in  Kentucky.  D'Arges  used  to  draw  drafts  on  M.  de 
Marbois,  then  Consul  of  France  at  New  York,  and,  finally,  be 
lived  as  one  who  belonged  to  the  family  of  Count  de  Moustier,  the 
French  minister,  and  I  am  informed  from  a  good  source,  that  he 
presented  to  this  same  Count  de  Moustier  a  very  elaborate  memo- 
rial on  these  settlements,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Court  of 
France. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  think  this  information  frivolous,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will^believe  that  it  proceeds  from  my  devoted  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  Spain.  Please  remember  that  trifles  as  light  as  air 
frequently  are,  for  the  faithful  and  the  zealous,  proofs  as  strong  as 
those  of  Holy  Writ. 

"Before  closing  this  letter,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  observe 
that,  in  order  to  secure  the  success  of  our  schemes,  the  most  entire 
confidence  must  be  reposed  in  your  agent  here,  because,  without  it, 
his  representations  will  be  received  with  suspicion,  and  his  recom- 
mendations disregarded,  or  executed  with  tardy  precaution — ^which 
is  capable  of  defeating  the  most  ably  devised  plan.  Whether  I 
possess  that  confidence  or  not,  is  what  I  am  ignorant  of,  bat  the 
Almighty,  who  reads  the  hearts  of  all  men,  knows  that  I  deserve  it, 
because  nobody  ever  undertook  a  cause  with  more  honest  zeal  and 
devotion  than  I  have  this  one.  You  may  therefore  conceive  the 
anxiety  which  I  feel  on  account  of  the  silence  of  your  government 
on  my  memorial,  and  I  infinitely  regret  that  some  communication, 
in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  country,  should  not  be  transmitted 
through  Louisiana,  because  I  know  that  the  negotiations  may  be 
conducted  through  that  channel  with  more  secrecy,  and  with  bet* 
ter  results. 

"I  deem  it  usoless  to  mention  to  a  gentleman  well  versed  ia  po- 
litical history,  tliat  the  great  spring  and  prime  mover  in  all  negoti- 
ations is  money.    Although  not  being  authorized  by  you  to  do  s0| 
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yet  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  this  lever,  in  order  to  confirm  some 
of  our  most  eminent  citizens  ia  tbeir  attachment  to  our  cause,  and 
to  supply  others  with  the  means  of  operating  with  vigor.  For  these 
objects  I  have  advanced  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  my  own  funds, 
and  half  of  this  sum,  applied  opportunely,  would  attract  Marshall 
and  Muter  on  our  side,  but  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  dis- 
burse it 

^^I  shall  not  write  you  again  before  the  month  of  May,  unless 
some  unexpected  event  should  require  it.  At  that  time,,!  will 
inform  you  of  the  decision  of  Virginia,  and  of  Congress,  on  our 
last  application,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  our  affairs  will  soon 
^ume  a  amiling  aspect." 

While  the  intrigue  of  Wilkinson  and  Miro  was  in  progress, 
Qardoqui,  in  ignorance  of  the  plot,  was  seeking  in  another 
vay  to  turn  the  discontents  of  the  West  to  the  advantage  of 
Spain.  He  had  not  fathomed  the  policy  so  strongly  urged  by 
Wilkinson,  to  hold  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  commercial  privilege,  as  the  price  of  disunion ;  and  was  seeking 
to  serve  the  same  enci,  by  holding  out  inducements  to  Americans 
dissatisfied  with  the  government,  to  emigrate  to  the  Spanish 
doniinions.  Col.  George  Morgan,  of  Wew  Jersey,  was  sent  to  New 
York  by  a  land  company  in  that  State,  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Illinois,  from  the  continental  Congress. 
While  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  inducements  Gardoqui 
was  offering  to  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  determined 
-to  transfer  his  negotiations  from  the  confederacy  to  Spain.  Accord- 
ingly he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Gardoqui,  setting  forth  at  length 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Spain  from  a  settlement  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  asking  for  a  grant  of  twenty  miles  square, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  from  the  United  States  near 
that  point.  Gardoqui  approved  his  scheme;  his  memorial  was 
forwarded  to  the  Spanish  court,  and  a  grant,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  Point  Cinq  Hommes,  containing 
some  twelve  to  fifteen  millions  of  acres,  was  conceded  to  him  for 
that  purpose. 

Ia  the  spring  of  1788,  Morgan  passed  down  the  river  with  a  small 
colony  and  took  possession  of  his  grant  There  on  the  site  of  the 
old  hamlet  of  L'Anse  d'  la  Gresse,  he  laid  the  foundation 
cit/j  ^i^chy  in  compliment  to  the  Spaniards,  he  called  New  Madrid. 
The  position  of  the  new  city,  the  inducements  offered  to  immi- 
gmpts,  Vid  thj9  tis^e  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been  guaranteed 
88 
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to  its  population^  evidently  impressed  Morgan  with  the  belief  that 
New  Madrid  was  destined  to  become  a  place  of  great  importance ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  laid  out  on  a  scale  supposed  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  pretensions  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  survey  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  St.  John  to  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  Ste  Marie,  fronting  a  mile  on  the  river  and  mn- 
ning  back  an  equal  distance.  A  broad  plateau  or  common  was 
laid  off  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to  separate  it  from  the  plantations 
in  the  country.  Wide  streets  were  laid  off  at  right  angles  to  eadi 
other,  and  spacious  squares  were  surveyed  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  for  public  buildings,  churches  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
site  of  the  city  was  well  chosen  on  a  beautiful  plateau  of  crescent 
form,  commanding  a  view  of  the  river  both  above  and  below  for 
many  miles. 

Morgan's  scheme  of  colonization  was  very  distasteful  to  Wilkin- 
sou,  and  accordingly  he  took  occasion  at  once  to  denounce  it  to 
Miro.  In  a  political  view,  he  said,  Morgan's  colony  would  have 
the  most  pernjpous  consequences,  because  the  Americans  settled 
there,  would  preserve  Aeir  old  prejudices  and  be  Americans  Btill, 
and  that  would  destroy  the  noble  fabric  of  which  they  had  laid  the 
foundations,  and  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  complete. 

Miro  became  alarmed,  and  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  his 
government  against  the  impolitic  concessions  of  Gardoqui.  Imme- 
diately afterward  he  wrote  to  Morgan  to  inform  him  that  the 
conditions  of  his  grant  were  inadmissible,  and  therefore,  he  would 
be  under  the  necessity  of  rescinding  it.  But  because  he  bad  only 
been  influenced  by  an  excess  of  zeal  to  serve  the  king,  he  would 
grant  him  a  concession  of  one  thousand  acres  for  himself  and  an 
equal  share  for  each  of  his  sons,  and  that  a  fort  should  be  constructed 
on  the  site  of  his  new  city,  with  a  Spanish  garrison  to  protect  him 
and  his  colonists. 

'V^ilkinson  was  not  the  only  traitor  to  his  country  in  that  eventful 
day.  A  considerable  population  had  found  its  way  over  the  moun- 
tains into  thd  eastern  part  of  Tennessee,  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  In  1777,  the  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
was  formally  extended  over  the  new  settlement,  under  her  colonial 
claim  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  county  of  Washington  was  fofmed, 
comprising  the  whole  State  of  Tennessee.  In  the  next  year,  » 
colony  of  refugees  from  the  tyranny  of  the  British  in  Carolina 
penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  located  themselves  on  the  Cumber- 
land, near  the  site  of  Nashville. 

Alter  the  revolution  a  laige  emigration  set  in  ftom  the  Southern 
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States  to  the  settlements  on  the  Holston  and  the  Cumberland. 
The  city  of  Nashville  was  founded  in  1784,  and  the  population 
of  the  Cumberland  river,  at  the  same  period,  had  risen  to  three 
thousand,  while  that  on  the  Holston,  being  both  older  and  nearer 
to  the  States,  was  much  larger.  To  accommodate  the  wants  of 
thesQ'  growing  colonies,  two  judicial  districts,  consisting  of  four 
counties,  were  formed,  Washington  comprising  the  settlements  in 
eastern,  and  Cumberland,  those  in  middle  Tennessee. 

The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina  proved  very  inconvenient, 
exercised  thus  over  isolated  settlements  at  a  great  distance  from 
its  capital ;  and,  accordingly  the  question  of  separation  was  early 
agitated.  The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  was  willing  to  afford 
relief  to  the  people  of  the  western  districts,  and  in  1785,  proposed 
to  cede  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  to  the  confederation,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
State.  But  the  people  of  the  districts  were  harassed  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Cherokees;  were  cut  off  from  the  protection  of 
the  parent  State ;  were  deprived  of  an  efScienLmilitary  organiza- 
tion; and,  were,  therefore,  dissatisfied  with  uie  remote  period 
designated  for  their  separation. 

To  provide  for  the  necessities  of  their  situation,  an  informal 
convention  of  the  people  of  "Washington  district  was  held,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  memorialize  Congress  for  an  immediate  separation 
from  North  Carolina,  and  to  call  a  legislative  convention  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  district,  until  the  question  of  cession 
was  decided.  The  convention  met  at  Jonesborough,  declared 
the  Washington  district  independent  of  North  Carolina,  organized 
the  ^*  State  of  Frankland,''  appointed  a  corps  of  judicial  and 
executive  officers,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  Congress  to  ask  an 
admission  into  the  confederacy. 

But  the  Congress  declined  to  recognize  the  new  State,  thus 
irregularly  formed,  or  to  receive  its  delegate;  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  refused  to  relinquish  her  jurisdiction,  and  prepared 
to  enforce  the  supremacy  of  her  laws.  In  the  meantime,  the 
legislative  convention  of  Frankland  met,  enacted  laws,  levied  taxes, 
and  made  another  application  to  Congress  for  its  interposition. 

Thus  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  was  created,  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  Frankland  seized  the  papers  and  closed  the  courts  of 
North  Carolina,  and  the  officers  of  that  State  retaliated  in  the  same 
way  on  the  courts  of  Frankland.  In  the  meantime,  Cocke,  the 
delegate  of  Frankland,  appeared  before  Congress  and  asked  its 
interposition  to  restore  order  in  the  district    That  was  promptly 
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afforded ;  the  authority  of  Iliorth  Carolina  wae  maiotained,  the  laws 
of  the  DGw  State  were  declared  void,  and  an  amnesty  for  all  past 
offenses  recommended* 

The  new  organization  was  abandoned^  and  in  1787  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parent  State  was  re-established.  But  the  difEicalties  of 
the  district  did  not  end  here.  Col.  John  Sevier  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  Frankland.  Col.  Tipton  was  his  personal  enemy  and 
political  rival,  and  in  his  absence  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians,  procured  the  passage  of  an  act  of  outlawry  and  confisca- 
tion against  him.  Sevier  rented  the  execution  of  the  process  of 
the  court  against  his  property — a  contest  between  the  partiaaus  of 
the  new  and  old  State  ensued.  Sevier's  party  was  dispersed,  and 
all  resistance  to  the  laws  of  ITorth  Carolina  was  soppreased. 

Sevier  himself  removed  to  the  frontier  and  employed  himself  in 
the  defense  of  the  settlements  against  the  Indians.  Again  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  treason,  taken  to  Jouesborough  and 
imprisoned  in  irons^  But  at  length,  public  sentiment  pronounced 
in  his  favor;  he  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  in  1789,  the  act  of 
attainder  and  outlawry  against  him  was  repealed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Sevier  entered  into  a  tresr 
aonable  intrigue  with  the  Spanish  government  On  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1788,  he  wrote  to  Gardoqui  to  say  ^Hhatthe  inhabitant? 
of  Franklaud  were  unanimous  in  their  vehement  desire  to  form  an 
alliance  and  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  her  protection,''  and  to  ask  on  the  faith  of  the  new  State  a  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  money  from  Spain  to  enable  them  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  iN'orth  Carolina.  The  people  of  the  Cumberland  district^ 
partly  in  sympathy  with  the  State  party  of  Frankland,  bat  especially 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi^ 
shared  the  wish  for  a  Spanish  alliance  to  such  a  degree  that  in  fat 
some  flattery  of  the  Spanish  governor,  they  changed  the  name  of 
their  district  to  that  of  Miro. 

To  foment  this  discontent,  and  to  turn  this  desire  of  a  Spanish 
ajliance  to  the  advantage  of  the  Spanish  crown,  Qardoqui  immedi- 
ately dispatched  Dr.  James  White,  a  delegate  to  Congress,  whom 
he  had  bought  for  a  bribe  of  four  hundred  doUiMs,  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Frankland  and  Miro  for  disunion.  White 
visited  the  districts  and  proceeded  tb  Louisiana.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  1789,  he  addressed  a  oommunicAtion  to  Miro^  ^*  that  Don 
Diego  Gardoqui  gave  me  letters  for  tb0  chief  men  of  th^  district  of 
Vrankland  with  instructions  to  imwe.  them  that  if  tbqr  wished  to 
liot  themselves  under  the  protecLtiou  of  Qpain  md  f ev/or  hfi^  IntMeatay 
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they  should  be  {Mx>ted;ed  in  their  ciyil  and  political  government  in 
the  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to  them,  on  the  following 
conditions : 

"That  it  shall  be  absolutely  necessary  not  only  in  order  to  hold 
any  office,  but  also  any  land  in  Frankland,  that  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance be  taken  to  his  majesty,  the  object  and  pui-port  of  which 
shonld  be  to  defend  his  government  and  faithful  vassals,  on  all 
occasions  and  against  all  enemies  whoever  they  might  be. 

*^  That  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  shall  renounce  all  submis- 
sion or  allegiance,  whatever,  to  any  other  sovereign  or  power. 

"They  have  eagerly  accepted  these  conditions,  and  the  Spanish 
minister  has  referred  me  to  your  favor,  patronage  and  assistance, 
to  facilitate  my  operations.  With  regard  to  Cumberland,  what  I 
have  said  of  Frankland  applies  to  it  with  equal  force  and  truth." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Miro  received  White  coldly.  He  was 
determined  not  to  share  the  honor  of  effecting  the  dismemberment 
of  the  confederacy  with  Gardoqni  and  his  agents ;  and  he  chose 
rather  to  endanger  the  success  of  his  policy  than  to  favor  the 
schemes  of  his  rival.  Accordingly,  he  replied  to  White  that  hi& 
master  was  ready  to  do  much  for  the  people  of  those  districts,  from 
motives  of  pure  generosity,  that  therefore  he  was  disposed  to  grant 
many  favors  and  privileges  to  those  of  them  who  would  emigrate 
to  Louisiana,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  grant  to  them  the  trade  of 
New  Orleans,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.,  which  he 
would  further  reduce  in  favor  of  men  among  them  who  were 
known  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Spain.  But  he  could 
assist  or  foment  no  scheme  to  separate  those  districts  from  the 
union,  on  account  of  the  harmony  which  existed  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Spain.  If,  indeed,  they  should  secure  a  complete 
independence  from  the  United  States,  then  his  majesty  would  grant 
them  out  of  his  royal  beneficence,  all  the  help,  favor,  and  advantages 
which  might  be  adapted  to  their  condition,  and  compatible  with 
the  interests  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Miro*s  desire  to  discredit  Gardoqni,  induced  him  to  write  to 
the  ministry  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  White  in  the  disaffected 
districts.  "The  inhabitants  of  Frankland,"  said  he,  "had  already 
thrown  off  the  mask  before  White's  arrival  among  them,  and  would 
most  certfidnly  have  had  recourse  to  me,  as  is  proved  by  John 
Sevier's  letters,  without  the  interference  of  the  doctor."  Never- 
theless, he  was  anxious  to  assist  and  foment  the  scheme  to  sepa- 
rate those  districts  from  the  union,  and  was  ready  to  use  even 
White  to  effect  that  purpose.     "  The  answer,"  says  he,  "  which  I 
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have  given  to  White,  and  whtcli  he  is  to  show  to  the  principal  men 
of  Miro  and  Franklaud,  is  so  framed  that  should  it  miscany,  it 
will  afford  no  canse  or  complaint  to  the  United  States ;  bat  verbally^ 
I  have  energetically  recommended  to  him  to  use  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  effect  the  desired  separation." 

At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  Wilkinson  to  give  him  the  details 
of  the  intrigue  he  was  carrying  on  thik>ugh  White.  "  Since  you 
are  the  principal  actor  in  our  favor,"  said  he,  "it  is  proper  that  you 
be  made  acquainted  with  all  this  affair,  in  case  that  it  should  be 
deemed  useful  to  induce  those  districts  to  act  in  concert  with  Ken- 
tucky, when  that  province  shall  have  achieved  her  separation  from 
the  United  States." 

"I  have  just  received,"  he  continued,  "letters  from  Greneral 
Daniel  Smith,  and  Col.  James  Robertson,  of  the  district  of  Miro, 
informing  me  that  the  inhabitants  of  Miro  would,  in  September, 
send  delegates  to  North  Carolina  in  order  to  solicit  from -the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  an  act  of  separation,  and  that  as  soon  as  that  should 
be  obtained,  other  delegates  would  be  sent  from  Cumberland  to 
New  Orleans  with  the  object  of  placing  that  territory  under  tbe 
domination  of  his  majesty." 

The  spirit  of  treason  was  not  confined  to  the  people  of  Tennessee. 
In  1789,  a  company  composed  of  Alexander  Moultrie,  Isaac  Huger, 
William  Snipes,  and  Col.  Washington,  was  formed  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  purchased  from  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  tract  of 
country  between  the  Yazoo  and  the  Mississippi,  including,  it  is  said, 
fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  square  miles.  Wilkinson  immedi- 
ately applied  for  the  agency  of  the  company,  in  order,  as  he  wrote 
Miro,  that  he  might  induce  them  to  sue  for  the  Spanish  protection, 
and  in  consequence  add  their  establishment  to  the  domains  of  his 
majesty.  He  failed  to  secure  the  appointment,  however,  and 
James  O  Tall  on  received  the  agency  of  the  company.  The  substi- 
tution was  not  material.  OTallon  was  as  thoroughly  a  traitor  bs 
Wilkinson,  and  his  letter  to  Miro  of  the  24th  of  May,  1790,  will 
show  that  he  was  not  easily  to  be  outdone  in  baseness. 

"The  detention,"  said  he,  "which  I  shall  probably  experience  in 
Kentucky,  where  I  have  just  arrived  on  my  way  to  New  Orleans; 
the  importance  of  the  mission  for  which  I  am  sent  to  you,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  Empire  in  general,  but  also  particnlarv 
with  regard  to  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  as  well  as  in  relation 
to  the  interests  in  the  Yazoo  territory,  of  the  South  Carolina  Com- 
pany, whose  general  agent  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  in  virtue  of  • 
unanimous  nomination,  under  the  seal  and  formal  diploma  of  tb^ 
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chief  director,  and  of  the  other  proprietors  of  aa  exteasive  territo- 
rial concession  in  the  vicinity  of  your  government,  finally  granted 
to  them  by  the  State  of  Georgia ;  the  weighty  political  bearing  of 
my  negotiation  with  you,  and  the  propriety  of  your  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  general  design  of  our  plan,  before  my  arrival, 
and  my  presenting  to  you  my  full  credentials,  wit^  other  authentic 
documents,  which  clothe  me  with  the  most  extensive  and  confiden- 
tial powers,  and  which  I  shall  communicate  to  you  with  my  char- 
acteristic frankness;    the  obligations  resulting  from  the  public 
situation  in  which  I  am,  as  well  as  my  natural  disposition  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  crown  which  you  serve, 
(which  disposition  is  quite  notorious  at  the  Spanish  Court,  through 
the  information  afforded  by  its  minister  at  New  York,  and  the 
'  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  from  abundant  experience,  can 
testify  to  it:) — ^AU  these  motives  now  prompt  me  to  address  you, 
in  order  to  give  in  advance  the  following  intelligence,  which  you 
will  examine  in  your  moments  of  leisure. 

"The  affair  which  I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  is  pregnant 
with  events  of  the  greatest  importance,  which  must  promptly  and 
inevitably  be  brought  forth,  if  opportunely  favored  by  the  court  of 
Spain  and  yourself,  and  which  are  such,  that,  even  in  the  eye  of. 
the  most  indifferent,  they  must  assume  proportions  of  the  most 
considerable  magnitude.  This  great  project  was  conceived  by 
myself,  a  long  time  ago.  Through  my  persuasion  and  influence, 
the  members  of  the  Qeneral  Company,  who,  in  particular,  are  all 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  Federal  Government,  have,  immedi- 
ately and  spontaneously,  fallen  in  with  my  plan,  for  the  execution 
of  which,  considering  that  it  was  my  conception,  they  have  ap- 
pointed me  their  delegate,  as  one  of  the  twenty  proprietors  of  the 
concession,  with  plenary  powers  to  complete  it,  as  you  will  see 
after  my  arrival.  At  the  same  time  that  this  important  affair  was 
in  agitation,  and  progressing  among  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  Q-eorgia,  the  Company  was  honoring  me  with 
their  entire  confidence;  and,  without  their  having  suspected  in  the 
beginning  what  I  was  aiming  at,  I  insensibly  prevailed  upon  them 
to  acquiesce  in  my  political  views,  (after  the  obtaining  of  the  con- 
cession,) and  led  them  to  consent  to  be  the  slaves  of  Spain,'*'  under 
the  appearance  of  a  free  and  independent  State,  forming  a  rampart 
for  the  a(^oining  Spanish  territories,  and  establishing  with  them  an 
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eternal,  recipmeal  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  This,  for  * 
beginning,  when  once  secured  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  will  serve, 
I  am  fhllj  persuaded,  as  an  example  to  foe  followed  by  the  settle- 
ments on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains,  which  will  separate 
from  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  confederacy,  because,  on  account 
of  the  advantages  which  they  will  expect  from  the  privile^  of 
trading  with  our  colony,  under  the  protection  of  Spain,  they  will 
unite  with  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  closely  as  are  the  Atlantic 
States  with  France,  receiving  from  it  every  assistance  in  war,  and 
relying  on  its  power  in  the  moment  of  danger. 

''In  order  to  induce  the  Company  to  pursue  this  course,  I  refused 
to  take  any  share  in  the  enterprise  under  any  other  conditions ; 
and,  in  order  to  confirm  their  hostility  to  Congress,  which  then  was 
ading  despotically,  as  well  as  to  the  president  and  his  ministers, 
who  were  opposing  their  pretensions,  I  used  indirect  means,  which 
decided  them  to  form  the  resolution  of  separating  themselves  from 
the  (Jnion,  and  of  removing  with  their  families,  dependents,  and 
effects,  to  their  coiiceded  territory,  with  the  determination,  if  Spain 
favored  them,  not  to  subject  themselves,  nor  the  numerous  colony 
which  they  will  soon  form,  to  the  administration  of  Congress,  or 
of  Washington.    The  individuals  interested  in  that  concession  are 
gentlemen  of  the  greatest  influence,  power,  and  talent,  among  the 
most  gifted  in  the  confederacy ;  and  they  are  sure  of  having,  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  their  first  settlements,  ten  thou- 
sand men  established  in  their,  territoiy,  and  capable  of  bearing 
arms.    All  that  they  desire  from  the  Spanish  crown  for  their  pro- 
jected establishment,  is  a  secret  co-operation,  which,  in  reality, 
will  soon  ripen  into  a  sincere  friendship.    I  assure  you  that  Spain 
will  obtain  everything  from  them  in  return,  except. the  sacrifice  of 
their  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  their  civil  government.    I  affirm 
all  this,  because  I  am  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  plenary  powers 
which  they  have  given  me,  both  in  writing  imd  verbally,  as  will 
appear  by  my  secret  instructions,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  on  my  arrival.    For  I  intend,  in  my 
proceedings,  to  keep  aloof  from  all  dissimulation  whatever. 

^'  Whilst  the  Company  was  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  their  conoessions,  in  which  two  years  were  secretly  employed, 
I  was  corresponding  with  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  in  ISew  York,  and 
with  the  governor  of  East  Florida,  through  my  intimate  friend, 
Captain  Charles  Howard,  the  Secretary  of  that  province.  At  the 
same  time,  at  the  request  of  the  same  minister,  I  was  confidentially 
engaged  in  obtaining  for  the  court  of  Spain  information  of  the 
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highest  importance,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  was  also  working  to  procure  the  emigration  often  thou- 
wmd  Irish,  American,  and  German  families  to  the  deserts  of  East 
!Florida.  In  order  to  bring  these  afl&irs  to  an  end,  I  was  preparing 
to  follow  that  minister  to  Madrid,  when,  in  spite  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  as  it  were  unanimously, 
conceded  to  the  South  Carolina  Company,  the  Virginia  Company, 
and  the  Tennessee  Company,  tihe  territories  which  they  had  re* 
•pectively  sued  for  in  the  vicinity  of  your  government :  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  these  ^companies  found  themselves  incorporated 
and  organized  by  an  act  of  that  legislature,  and,  by  virtue  of  said 
incorporation  and  organization,  were  empowered,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  new  federal  constitution  and  authorities,  and  against  the 
will  and  wishes  of  the  president,  and  of  some  of  his  ministers,  to 
treat  and  negotiate  in  relation  to  the  contemplated  colonization. 

^^In  this  conjuncture,  I  fully  informed  the  minister  Gardoqui, 
and  the  governor  of  St.  Augustine,  of  the  circumstances  that  had 
occurred,  and  of  the  intention  of  a  few  members  of  the  Company  to 
have  recourse  to  Great  Britain  for  their  own  private  views  end  ben- 
efit. It  was  in  my  power  te  cause  that  disposition  to  evaporate, 
and,  the  better  to  obtain  this  result,  I  abandoned  the  project  of  in- 
troducing families  into  West  Florida.  I  then  succeeded  in 
persuading  them  as  I  wished,  and,  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the 
interests  of  the  company  with  those  of  Spain,  I  consented  to  be 
^pointed  their  general  agent,  to  negotia1)e  with  you,  as  I  have 
already  expressed  it  above,  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  treat  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  colony,  combining  their  interests  with 
those  of  Louisiana,  on  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage  and  de- 
fense. 

'^  These  premises  being  taken  for  granted,  it  remains  for  me  to 
inform  you  that,  some  time  in  June  next,  I  intend  to  depart  for 
New  Orleans,  in  order  to  have  frank,  sincere,  and  unreserved  con« 
ferences  with  you  on  these  matters.  I  will  do  nothing  without 
your  approbation  and  consent,  because  I  aam  at  nothing  else  than 
serving  the  interests  of  Spain,  to  which  I  am  hereditarily  attached, 
abandoning  all  other  pursuit,  more  lucrative  for  my  family,  in  order 
merely  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  inclination.  I  need  not  say  toyom 
how  much  the  company  and  myself  rely  on  your  honor,  secrecy, 
and  good  will,  on  which  depends  our  security,  as  you  may  infer 
from  what  I  have  so  ingeniously  related.  The  company  waits  only 
for  your  determination,  in  order  to  carry  its  plan  into  execution  in 
a  short  time,  Jcc.,  kc." 
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Miro  waa  uncertain  wliat  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  tli« 
schemes  of  OTallon  and  the  South  Carolina  company,  and  accord- 
ingly he  forwarded  a  long  communication  to  his  government, 
presenting  the  reasons  for  and  against  the  question  of  encouraging 
them: 

"O'Fallon's  propositions,"  said  he,  "require  the  most  seriotra 
reflection,  because  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  advantages  resulting 
from  their  being  accepted,  with  the  danger  of  permitting  each  a 
settlement  in  such  close  contiguity  with  the  possessions  of  his 
Majesty,  or  to  speak  more  to  the  point,  of  taking  as  it  were  a 
foreign  State  to  board  mth  us.  I  will  therefore  presume  to  o£fer  to 
you  a  few  observations,  which  my  very  limited  experience  suggests 
to  me,  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  materials  which  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you  in  proposing  to  his  majesty  what  you  may  deem 
best. 

"  The  United  States  have  not  consented  so  far  to  have  their  limits 
determined  in  that  region,  and  maintain  the  right,  which  in  their 
opinion,  they  derive  from  their  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
unduly  granting  them  a  portion  of  the  banks  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
down  to  the  thirty-first  degree,  which  is  found  at  thirty-six  miles 
below  the  fort  at  Natchez.  They  labor  with  incessant  ardoj  to 
gain  the  Indian  nations,  because,  no  doubt,  they  look  upon  them 
as  a  barrier  which  now  prevents  them  from  taking  possession  of 
the  territory  which  they  claim,  while  those  tribes  would  help  them 
to  it  if  friendly.  Should  the  plan  of  colonization  of  the  South 
Carolina  company  be  permitted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  United  States  would  vanish,  or  at  least  they  would 
find  it  no  trifling  enterprise  to  send  an  army  to  gain  their  point. 

"  With  regard  to  the  territory  granted  to  the  Virginia  company 
in  the  Yazoo  district,  it  extends  from  the  thirty-third  degree,  which 
is  the  upper  limit  of  the  other  company,  to  thirty-four  degrees  and 
forty  minutes,  comprehending  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  along 
its  banks  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  depth.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  a  positive  right  to  those  lauds  which  are  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Ohickasaws,  who  could  with  justice  oppose  the  settlement 
contemplated  by  the  Virginia  company.  As  the  leaders  in  thii 
company  act  from  the  same  motives  that  influence  the  South  Car- 
olina company,  what  I  have  said  as  applicable  to  the  former  ii 
equally  so  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  would  both  pursue  the 
same  course.  This  would  also  prove  true  in  relation  to  the  Ten- 
nessee company,  whose  concession  runs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tennessee  river  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  back,  and 
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l>elong8  to  the  territory  boaght  from  the  Cherokees  and  Chick- 
asaws." 

But  there  were,  he  averred,  great  difficultieB  attending  the 
encoaragement  of  these  companies.     There  was  great  danger  that 
they  would  not  adhere  to  their  present  intentions,  or  perhaps  they 
they  were  not  sincere  in  the  professions  they  had  made.     The 
population  they  would  introduce  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Spanish  territory,  might  not  be  easily  dispossesed  if  they  should 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  as  there  was  reason  to 
fear  they  might    Besides,  it  would  be  perilous  to  have  a  powerful 
neighbor  so  near,  who  might  prepare  to  conquer  the  province, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  Spanish  authorities  to  resist  the 
execution  of  such  a  purpose.    It  was,  therefore,  manifestly  easier 
to  prevent  the  establishment  intended  by  the  South  Carolina  com- 
pany, than  to  correct  the  evils  that  might  result  from  it. 

It  might  be  better,  neither  to  concur  in  or  reject  the  plans  of  the 
company,  but  rather  to  permit  them  to  colonize  the  country,  on 
conditions  that  they  would  swear  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
But,  even  then,  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  emigrants  might  indeed 
accept  any  condition  for  the  time,  but,  perhaps,  would  violate  them 
as  soon  as  they  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  he  announced  the  plan  he  intend- 
ed to  pursue,  and  it  was  a  fitting  response  to  the  treason  of  the 
company.  He  would  treat  OTallon  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  him 
to  hope  for  the  success  of  his  mission.  But  he  would  take  effec- 
tual measures  to  excite  the  Indians  against  the  American  settlers, 
"I  have  recommended  them,"  says  he,  "to  remain  quiet,  and  told 
them,""  that  if  these  people  presented  themselves  with  a  view  to 
settle  on  their  lands,  to  make  no  concessions  and  warn  them  off, 
but  to  attack  them,  in  case  they  refuse  to  withdraw,  and  I  have 
promised  that  I  would  supply  them  with  powder  and  ball  to  defend 
their  legitimate  rights." 

Thus,  at  that  period,  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  disunion  along 
the  whole  border  south  of  the  Ohio.  "Wilkiuson  and  his  confede- 
rates were  plotting  the  surrender  of  Kentucky  to  Spain.  Sevier 
and  Robertson,  with  their  party  in  Tennessee,  were  vehement  in 
their  unanimous  desire  to  put  that  region  under  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  land  companies  of  the  south-west  were 
ready,  for  the  sake  of  profit,  to  declare  themselves  the  slaves  of 
Spain.  In  all  the  settlements  and  the  districts  of  the  south-west, 
at  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  there  was  a  general 
hostility  to  the  federal  government,  and  the  leading  politicians  of 
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that  country,  acting  as  it  were  with  a  common  impnlse,  were  plot- 
ting the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  surrender  of  their  coun- 
try to  the  domination  of  Spain. 

It  was  a  magnificent  prize  they  offered  to  the  agents  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  To  secure  the  extension  of  the  Spanish  authority 
over  the  whole  Mississippi  valley  was  an  object  well  worthy  of  the 
exertions  of  Miro  and  Gardoqui,  and  one  for  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  use  any  means,  and  to  employ  any  agents  to  effect.  Tet 
they  failed  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  felt  for  the  men  whom 
they  were  using  to  effect  their  purpose,  and  the  contempt  and  dis- 
trust they  entertained  of  the  crowd  of  traitors,  small  and  great, 
who  were  suing  for  their  favor  and  coveting  their  bribes,  were  the 
fitting  reward  for  the  treason  they  were  anxious  to  commit,  and 
furnish  only  another  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  tiiough  men 
may  rejoice  at  a  treason,  they  ever  hate  the  traitor. 

Miro  was  ready  to  encourage  the  advances  of  the  South  Carolina 
company,  and  to  receive  graciously  their  professions  of  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  his  master ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  prepared 
to  let  loose  the  savages  on  men  he  saw  were  false  to  their  country 
and  their  race,  and  could  not  be  true  to  him.  He  was  ready  to 
foment  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Tennessee,  who  were  eager 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Spain,  but  he  could  not  assist  them  to  secure 
their  separation  from  the  Union,  ^^on  account  of  the  good  under- 
standing which  exists  between  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United 
States." 

But  his  treatment  of  Wilkinson  is  a  most  exquisite  example  of 
the  traitor's  reward.  On  the  26th  of  January,  1790,  Wilkinson 
wrote  to  Miro  a  letter  filled  with  complaints  at  the  failure  of  his 
plans.  The  permission  to  trade  with  'Hew  Orleans,  he  said,  had 
cooled  all  the  ardor  of  the  Kentuckians  for  a  Spanish  alliance ;  the 
great  motive  for  disunion  was  thus  removed.  The  politicians  who 
had  so  loudly  denounced  the  Union  had  received  offices,  and  they 
were  grown  patriotic.  None  of  them  could  be  relied  on,  unless 
they  were  liberally  bribed.  None  of  his  accomplices  were  left  but 
Sebastian;  he  himself  was  suspected,  and  his  movements  were 
watched.  He  abhorred  all  duplicity,  and  yet  he  was  obliged  to 
dissemble.  He  therefore  desired  to  resort  to  some  contrivance  to 
enable  him  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  Spain,  in  order  that  he 
might  claim  its  protection.  To  all  this,  Miro  returned  a  fitting 
reply: 

"  I  much  regret  that  Gen.  Washington  and  Congress  suspect  your 
oonnection  with  me,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  opportune  that 
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you  deelare  yourself  a  Bpaniard,  for  like  reasons  which  yott  state. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  idea  of  yours  is  not  convenient,  and 
t}iat,  on  the  conti^iy,  it  might  have  prejudicial  results.  Therefore, 
continue  to  didsemble,  and  to  work  as  you  promised,  and  as  I  have 
above  indicated.'' 

Nevertheless,  he  proposed  to  his  government  that  Wilkinson 
ought  to  be  retained  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  with  a  pension, 
in  order  that  he  might  report  any  hostile  movementsthe  people  of 
Kentucky  might  set  on  foot  against  the  province  of  Louisiana ;  and 
that  Sebastian  ought  to  be  pensioned,  in  order  that  he  might  enlighten 
them  on  the  conduct  of  Wilkinson.  And  this  was  the  end  of  the 
intrigue  that  promised  such  great  results,  and  exhibited  so  much 
baseness.  Wilkinson  was  bribed  as  a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  and  Sebastian  wasbribed  as  a  spy  on  the  actions 
of  Wilkinson. 

Preparations,  as  has  been  stated,  had  been  made  early  in  1788,  for 
1789.]  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  during  the  whole  autumn, 
the  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  lingering  about  the 
Muskingum  settlement:  but  it  was  not  till  January  9th  of  this 
year,  that  the  natives  were  brought  to  agree  to  distinct  terms.  On 
that  day,  one  treaty  was  made  with  the  Iroquois*  confirming  the 
previous  one  of  October,  1784,  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  another  with 
the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawattamies, 
and  Sacs,  confirming  and  extending  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh, 
made  in  January,  1785.  Of  the  additions  the  following  are 
quoted : 

*^  It  is  agreed  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  nations, 
that  the  individuals  of  said  nations  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hunt 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance 
or  molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably,  and 
ojQTer  no  injury  or  Annoyance  to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  said  United  States. 

"  Trade  shall  be  opened  with  the  said  nations,  and  they  do  hereby 
respectively  engage  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  such  as  may  be  duly  licensed  to  reside  among  them  for  the  pur* 
poae  of  trade,  and  to  their  agents,  tsietoiM  and  servants;  but  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  ccside  at  their  towns,  or  at  their  hunt- 
ing camps,  as  a  trader,  who  is  not  furnished  with  a  license  for  that 
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purpose,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  governor  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  time  being, 
or  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  one  of  his  deputies  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affaira;  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  in  their  traffic. 

"  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  intrude  themselves  without 
such  license,  they  promise  to  apprehend  him  or  them,  and  to  bring 
them  to  the  said  governor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  for  the  purpose 
before  mentioned,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law ;  and  that  they 
may  be  defended  against  persons  who  might  attempt  to  forge  such 
licenses,  they  further  engage  to  give  information  to  the  said  gov- 
ernor, or  one  of  his  deputies,  of  the  narries  of  all  traders  residing 
among  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once  ^very  year. 

^^  Should,  any  nation  of  Indians  meditate  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  same  shall  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  before  mentioned  nations,  or  either  of  them,  they  do  hereby 
engage  to  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
at  the  nearest  post.  And  should  any  nation,  with  hostile  inten- 
tions against  the  United  States,  or  eitiier  of  them  attempt  to  paw 
through  their  country,  they  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  same,  and 
in  like  manner- give  information  of  such  attempt  to  the  said  gov- 
ernor or  commanding  officer,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  all  causes  of 
mistrust  and  suspicion  may  be  avoided  between  them  and  the 
United  States :  in  like  manner,  the  United  States  shall  give  notice 

.  to  the  said  Indian  nations,  of  any  harm  that  may  be  meditated 
against  them,  or  either  of  them,  th^^t  shall  come  to  their  knowledge; 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  and  prevent  the  same,  that  the 
friendship  between  them  may  be  uninterrupted.* 

But  these  treaties,  if  meant  in  good  faith  by  those  who  made 
them,  were  not  respected,  and  the  year  of  which  we  now  write,  saw 
renewed  the  old  frontier  troubles  in  all  their  barbarism  and  variety. 
The  Wabash  Indians  especially,  who  had  not  been  bound  by  ft^J 

.  treaty  as  yet,  kept  up  constant  incursions  against  the  Kentucky 
settlers  and  the  emigrants  down  the  Ohio,t  and  the  Kentocba^ 
retaliated,  striking  foes  and  friends,  even  "  the  peaceable  1^*°.^ 
shaws,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  attachment  to  the  Uniteo 
States."    Nor  could  the  President  take  any  effectual  steps  to  p«* 


*  See  Land  Laws,  p.  152. 
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«ai  end  to  this  constant  partisan  warfare.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  "by  no  means  clear  that  an  attack  by  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  Wabash  tribes  could  be  justified.  Says  "Wash- 
ington : 

"  I  would  have  it  observed  forcibly,  that  a  war  with  the  Wabash 
Indians  ought  to  be  avoided  by  all'  means  consistently  with  the 
•ecurily  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  the  security  of  the  troops,  and 
the  national  dignity.  In  the  exercise  of  the  present  indiscriminate 
hostilities,  it  is  extremely  difElcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  a 
war  without  further  measures  would  be  just  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  But  if,  after  manifesting  clearly  to  the  Indians  the 
disposition  of  the  General  Government  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  and  the  extension  of  a  just  protection  to  the  said  Indians, 
they  should  continue  their  incursions,  the  United  States  ynl\  be 
constrained  to  punish  them  with  severity."* 

But  how  to  punish  them  was  a  difficult  question,  again,  even 
■apposing  punishment  necessary.     Says  General  Knox : 

^'By  the  best  and  latest  information  it  appears  that,  on  the 
Wabash  and  its  communications,  there  are  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  warriors.  An  expedition  against  them,  with  a 
view  of  extirpating  them,  or  destroying  their  towns,  could  not  be 
undertaken  with  a  probability  of  success,  with  less  than  an  army 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

*'  The  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontiers,  are 
less  than  six  hundred:  of  that  number,  not  more  than  four 
hundred  could  be  collected  from  the  posts  for  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition.  To  raise,  pay,  feed,  arm,  and  equip  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  additional  men,  with  the  necessary  officers,  for  six 
months,  and  to  provide  everything  in  the  hospital  and.  quarter* 
master's  line,  would  require  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
advance,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  other  indispensable 
objects." 

Such,  however,  were  the  representations  of  the  governor  of  the 
new  territory,  and  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  that  Congress,  upon 
the  29th  of  September,  empowered  the  President  to  call  out  the 
militia  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  he,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
authorized  Governor  St.  Clair  to  draw  fifteen  hundred  men  from 
the  western  counties  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  if  absolutely 


*  Amerioan  State  Pspers,  y.  18,  97,  pp.  84  to  98. 
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necessary;  ordering  him,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real 
disposition  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indians.  In  order  to  do 
this,  speeches  to  them  were  prepared,  and  messengers  sent  among 
them,  whose  observations  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

Kentucky,  especially,  felt  aggrieved  this  year  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Virginia  scouts  and  rangers,  who  had  hitherto  helped  to 
protect  her.  This  was  done  in  July,  by  the  governor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  federal  executive,  stating  titiat  national 
troops  would  thenceforward  be  stationed  upon  the  western  streams. 
The  governor  communicated  this  letter  to  the  Kentucky  conven- 
tion held  in  July,  and  that  body  at  once  authorized  a  remonstrance 
against  the  measure,  representing  the  inadequacy  of  the  fedenj 
troops,  few  and  scattered  ae  they  were,  to  protect  the  country,  and 
stating  the  amount  of  injury  received  from  the  savages  aince  the 
first  of  May.* 

Kor  was  the  old  separation  sore  healed  yet.  Upon  the  29th  of 
December,  1788,  Virginia  had  passed  her  third  act  to  make  Ken- 
tucky independent ;  but  as  this  law  made  the  district  liable  for  ft 
part  of  the  State  debt,  and  also  reserved  a  certain  control  over  the 
lands  set  apart  as  army  bounties,  to  the  Old  Dominion, — ^it  was  by 
no  means  popular;  and  when,  upon  the  20th  of  July,  the  eighth 
convention  came  together  at  Danville^  it  was  only  to  resolve  upon 
a  memorial  requesting  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  late  law 
might  be  repealed.  This,  in  December,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
present  State,  but  new  proceedings  throughout  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered,  and  a  ninth  convention  directed  to  meet  in  the 
following  July. 

JTorth  of  the  Ohio,  during  this  year,  there  was  less  trouble  from 
the  Indians  than  south  of  it,  especially  in  the  Muskingum  country. 
There  all  prospered :  the  Eev.  Daniel  Story,  under  a  resolution  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  passed  some  time  in  1788,  La 
the  spring  of  this  year  came  westward  as  a  teacher  of  youth  and  » 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  By  November,  nine  associations,  com- 
prising two  hundred  and  fiffy  persons,  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  different  points  within  the  purchase ;  and,  bj 
the  close  of  1790,  eight  settlements  had  been  made;  two  at  Belpre, 
(belle  prairie,)  one  at  Newbury,  one  at  Wolf  creek,  one  at  Duck 
creek,  one  at  the  mouth  of  Meigs'  creek,  one  at  Anderson's  Bottom, 
and  one  at  Big  Bottom. 


*llanhal],  L  862.    Ameiiean  State  Papen,  t.  S4,  &o. 
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Setween  the  Miamies,  there  was  more  alarm  at  this  period,  but 
no  great  amount  of  actual  danger.  On  the  15th  of  June,  news 
reached  Judge  Sjmmes  that  the  Wabash  Indians  threatened  his 
settlements,  and  as  yet  he  had  received  no  troops  for  their  defense, 
except  nineteen  men  from  the  Falls.  Before  July,  however,  Major 
I>oughty  arrived  at  the  "Slaughter  House,"  and  commenced  the 
l>uilding  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Losantiville. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Judge  (Symmes,)  the  detachment 
sent  by  Qeneral  Harmar,  to  erect  a  fort  between  the  Miami  rivers, 
for  the  protection  of  the  settlers,  landed  at  Korth  Bend.  This 
circumstance  induced  many  of  the  first  emigrants  to  repair  to  that 
place  on  account  of  the  expected  protection  which  the  garrison 
^oold  afibrd.  On  the  14th  of  June,  before  Fort  Washington  was 
commenced,  and  when  the  only  soldiers  in  the  purchase  were  at 
Iforth  Bend,  Symmes  writes  to  Dayton : 

*'It  is  expected,  that  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  St  Clair,  this 
purchase  will  be  organized  into  a  county ;  it  is  therefore  of  some 
moment  which  place  shall  be  made  the  county  seat.  Losantiville,  at 
present,  bids  the  fairest ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  site  for  a  large  town, 
and  is  at  present  the  most  central  of  aiiy  of  the  inhabited  towns; 
but  if  South  Bend  might  be  finished  and  occupied,  that  would  be 
exactly  in  the  centre,  and  probably  would  take  the  lead  of  the 
present  villages  until  the  city  can  be  made  somewhat  considerable.* 
This  is  really  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  proprietors,  but  can 
only  be  achieved  by  their  exertions  and  encouragements.  The 
lands  back  of  South  Bend  are  not  very  much  broken,  after  you 
ascend  the  first  hill,  and  will  afibrd  rich  supplies  for  a  country 
town.  A  few  troops  stationed  at  South  Bend  will  efiect  the  settle- 
ment of  this  new  village  in  a  very  short  time." 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  proposed  city  on  the  Miami,  North 
Bend  or  South  Bend,  could  compete,  in  point  of  natural  advantages, 
with  the  plain  on  which  Cincinnati  has  since  arisen;  and  had  Fort 
Washington  been  built  elsewhere,  after  the  close  of  the  Indian  war, 
nature  would  have  ensured  the  rapid  growth  of  that  point  where 
even  the  ancient  and  mysterious  dwellers  along  the  Ohio  had  reared 
the  earthen  walls  of  one  of  their  vastest  temples. 


*  Symmes  had  already  planned  and  laid  out  the  **  City  of  Cleyes/'  %xtondiiig  from  the 
Ohio  to  the  Miami^  at  North  Bead,  where  those  riTers  oonrorge  to  within  a  mile  of  each 
other. 

84 
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Tbe  most  important  events  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  th# 
West,  in  the  period  from  1790  to  1795,  were  the  Indian  wars  of 
the  north-weetern  territory.  In  order  to  understand  properly  their 
origin  and  causes,  it  is  necesBaiy  to  refer  to  the  relations  previonsTT- 
existing  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  and  the  varioQ«- 
treaties  that  had  been  made  at  different  times  between  them. 

The  French,  it  will  be  remembered,  made  no  large  purchases 
from  the  western  Indians;  so  that  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  176d, 
transferred  to  England  only  small  grants  about  the  various  forte, 
Detroit,  Yincennes,  Kaskaskia,  &c.  Then  followed  Pontiac's  war 
and  defeat;  and  then  the  grant  by  the  Iroquois  at  Fort  Stan  win, 
in  1768,  of  the  land  south  of  the  Ohio ;  and  even  this  grant,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  not  respected  by  those  who  actually  hunted 
on  the  grounds  transferred.  iS'ext  came  the  war  of  1774,  Dunmore'a^ 
war,  which  terminated  without  any  transfer  of  the  Indian  po86eB<- 
eions  to  the  whites;  and  when,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  hi 
1788,  Britian  made  over  her  western  claims  to  the  United  States, 
she  made  over  nothing  more  than  she  had  received  from  France, 
save  the  title  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  southern  savages  to^ 
portion  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio ;  as  against  the  Miamies, 
western  Delawares^  Shawanese,  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  th« 
tribes  still  further  north  and  west,  she  transferred  nothing. 

But  this,  apparently,  was  not  the  view  taken  by  the  Congress  of 
the  time;  and  they,  conceiving  that  they  had,  under  the  treaty 
with  England,  a  full  right  to  all  the  lands  thereby  eeded^  and 
regarding  the  Indian  title  as  forfeited  by  the  hostilities  of  tht* 
Revolution,  proceeded,  not  to  buy  the  lands  of  the  savages,  but 
to  grant  them  peace,  and  dictate  their  own  terms  as  to  IxMindaries. 

In  October, ^1784,  the  United  States  acquired  in  this  way  what- 
ever title  the  Iroquois  possessed  to  the  western  country,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  second  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  a 
treaty  openly  and  fairly  made,  but  one  the  validity  of  which  many 
of  the  Iroquois  always  dinputed.  The  ground  of  their  objection 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  treaty  was  with  a  part  only  of  tha 
Indian  nations,  whereas  the  wish  of  the  natives  was,  that  eveiy 
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act  of  the  States  Mvith  them,  should  he  as  with  a  confederacy, 
emhracing  all  the  trihes  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  instmctions  given  the  Indian 
Coitimissioners  in  October,  1788,  provided  for  one  convention  with 
aH  the  tribes;  and  that  this  provision  was  changed  in  the  following 
Mareh,  for  one  by  which  as  many  separate  conventions  were  to  be 
had,  if  possible,  as  there  were  separate  tribes.  In  pursuance  of 
this  last  plan,  the  Commissioners,  in  October,  1784,  refused  to 
listen  to  the  proposal  which  is  said  then  to  have  been  made 
for  one  general  congress  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  in  opposition 
to  Brant,  Red  Jacket  and  other  influential  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois, 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix. 

Then  came  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'lntosh,  in  January,  178/>,  with 
the  ^*  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  nations  '*-— open 
to  the  objections  above  recited,  but  the  validity  of  which  was 
never  disputed,  at  least  by  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares ;  although 
the  general  council  of  north-western  Indians,  representing  sixteen 
tribes,  asserted  in  1798,  that  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort 
M'Intosh  and  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,)  were  not 
only  held  with  separate  tribes,  but  were  obtained  by  intimida* 
tion,  the  red-men  having  been  asked  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and 
forced  to  make  cessions  of  territory. 

The  third  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  was  with  the 
Shawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  in  January,  1786;  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  the  Wabash  tribes  refused  to  attend.  The  fourth 
and  fifth,  which  were  acts  of  confirmation,  were  made  at  Fort 
Harmar,  in  1789,  one  with  the  Six  iN'ations,  and  the  other  with  the 
"Wyandots  and  their  associates,  namely,  the  Delawares,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Pottawattamies,  and  Sacs.  This  last,  fifth  treaty,  the 
confederated  nations  of  the  lake  especially,  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  binding;  their  council  using  in  relation  to  it,  in  1798,  these 
Wbrds: 

** Brothers:  A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  wa8 
held,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place; 
and  that  general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner.  Gov. 
8t  Clair,  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with 
regard  to  the  lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the 
treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

^* Brothers:  We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters 
-which  passed  on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  con- 
federate Indians,  and  Gov.  St.  Clair,  the  commissioner  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner  in  the 
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beginning  of  the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  by  the 
general  council  of  the  preceding  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any 
part  of  these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding, 
unless  agreed  to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless  persisted  in  col- 
lecting together  a  few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with 
them  held  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  in  which 
they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a  branch  of  the  general  con- 
federacy, and  who  were  in  no  manner  authorized  to  make  any 
grant  or  cession  whatever. 

"Brothers:  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy 
peace,  and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner 
was  informed,  long  before  he  held  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that 
the  consent  of  a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey 
any  part  of  these  lands  to  the  United  States.'** 

And  in  1795,  at  Greenville,  Massas,  a  Chippewa  chieftain,  who 
signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  said : 

"Elder  Brother:  When  you  yesterday  read  to  us  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum,  I  understood  you  clearly;  at  that  treaty  we  had  not 
good  interpreters,  and  we  were  left  partly  unacquainted  with  many 
particulars  of  it.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  your  voice,  through 
a  good  interpreter,  say  that  we  had  received  presents  and  compen- 
sation for  those  lands  which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you  now, 
that  we,  the  three  fires,  never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles, 
the  Wyaudots,  and  grandfathers,  the  Delawares,  have  received  such 
presents,  they  have  kept  them  to  themselves.  I  always  thought 
that  we,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawattamies,  were  the  true 
owners  of  those  lands,  but  now  I  find  that  new  masters  have  under- 
taken to  dispose  of  them ;  so  that,  at  this  day,  we  do  not  know  to 
whom  they,  of  right,  belong.  We  never  received  any  compensa- 
tion for  them.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  ever  since  that  treaty 
we  have  become  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have  been  retiring 
from  this  country.  Now,  elder  brother,  you  see,  we  are  objects  of 
compassion,  and  have  pity  on  our  weakness  and  misfortunes ;  and, 
since  you  have  purchased  these  lands,  we  cede  them  to  you ;  they 
are  yours." 

The  Wyandots,  however,  acknowledged  even  the  transfer  made 
on  the  Muskingum,  to  be  binding:  " Brother, "^  said  Tarke,  who 
signed  the  treaty  foremost  among  the  representatives  of  that  tribe  at 
Greenville,  and  who  had  also  signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar — 


*  Amertoan  State  Papers,  t.  pp.  356,  867. 
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"Tou  have  proposed  to  us  to  baild  our  good  work  on  the  treaty 
of  Muskingum;  that  treaty  I  have  always  considered  as  formed 
upon  the  fiiirest  principles. 

"  You  took  pity  on  us  Indians.  Toil  did  not  do  as  our  fathers, 
the  British,  agreed  you  should.  Tou  might  by  that  agreement 
have  taken  all  our  lands ;  but  you  pitied  us,  and  let  us  hold  part. 
I  always  looked  upon  that  treaty  to  be  binding  upon  the  United 
States  and  us  Indians.'*  * 

The  truth  in  reference  to  this  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  seems  to 
Lave  been,  that  the  confederated  nations,  as  a  whole,  did  not  sanc- 
tion it,  and  in  their  council  of  1778  could  not  agree  one  with 
another  in  relation  to  it.     Said  Brant,  before  the  council  met — 

"I  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we  will  join  or  not,  some  being 
no  ways  inclined  for  peaceable  methods.  The  Hurons,  Chippewas, 
Ottawas,  Pottawattamies  and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trying 
lenient  steps  and  having  a  boundary  line  fixed ;  and,  rather  than 
enter  headlong  into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  part  of 
their  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shawanese,  Miamies  and 
[Kickapoos,  who  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing,  that 
it  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  their  best  harvest,  will  of  course  declare  for  war,  and  not 
giving  up  any  of  their  country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the 
means  of  our  separating.  They  are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to 
attend  the  treaty  with  the  Americans.  Still  I  hope  for  the  best. 
As  the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our  opinions,  the  rest  may 
be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  convince 
them  of  their  error.^f 

Le  Gris,  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamies,  in  April,  1790,  said  to 
Gamelin,  that  the  Muskingum  treaty  was  not  made  by  chiefs  or 
delegates,  but  by  young  men  acting  without  authority,  although 
Tarke,  the  head  of  the  Wyandots,  signed  and  sanctioned  it,  as  well 
as  Captain  Pip6  of  the  Delawares,  while  Brant  himself  was  present 

Thus  then  stood  the  relations  of  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States,  in  1789.  Transfers  of  territory  had  been  made  by  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawanese,  which 
were  open  to  scarce  any  objection ;  but  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
Kickapoos,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Pottawattamies,  Eel  River  Indians, 
Easkaskias,  and  above  all  the  Miamies,  were  not  bound  by  any 
existing  agreement  to  yield  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio. 


*  Amerioan  State  Papers,  v.  p.  570,  571.  f  Stone  ii.  27S. 
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They  wished  the  Ohio  to  be  |i  peipetaal  boundaiy  between  the 
white  and  red  men  of  the  West,  and  would  not  sell  a  rod  of  ifee 
region  north  of  it  So  strong  was  this  feeling  that  their  young 
men,  they  said,  conld  not  be  restrained  from  warfore  upon  the 
invading  Long  Knives,  and  thence  resulted  the  unceasing  attacia 
upon  the  frontier  stations  and  the  emigrants. 

Washington  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  justness  of  an  offensive 
war  upon  the  tribes  of  the  Wabash  and  Maamee ;  and  had  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  been  the  sole  ground  whereon  the  United 
States  could  have  claimed  of  the  Indians  the  North-western  Terri- 
tory, it  may  be  doubted  whether  right  would  have  justified  the 
steps  taken  in  1790,  1791,  and  1794 ;  but  the  trath  was,  that  before 
that  treaty,  the  Iroquois,  Delawares,  Wyandots  and  Bhawaneae  had 
yielded  the  south  of  Ohio,  the  ground  on  which  they  had  long 
dwelt ;  and  neither  the  sale  to  Putnam  and  his  associates,  nor  that 
to  Symmes,  was  intended  to  reach  beyond  the  lands  ceded.  Of 
this  there  is  proof  in  the  third  article  of  the  ordinance  of  178.7, 
passed  the  day  before  the  proposition  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  company 
was  for  the  first  time  debated ;  which  declares  that  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  shall  never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent.  It 
appears  evident,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  were  fully  justified 
in  taking  possession  of  the  north-west  shore  of  the  Ohio,  and  that 
without  reference  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  which  may  have 
been,  if  the  Indians  spoke  truly,  and  they  were  not  contradicted 
by  the  United  States  commissioners,  morally  worthless.  But  it 
also  appears  that  in  adopting  the  measures  it  did  in  1790  and  1791, 
the  federal  government  acted  unwisely ;  and  th^t  it  should  then,  at 
the  outset,  have  done  what  it  did  in  1798,  after  St  Clair's  terrible 
defeat, — ^it  should  have  sent  eommissioHers  of  the  highest  character  to 
the  lake  tribes,  and  in  the  pre$ence  of  the  JBritish,  learned  their  cauo^ 
of  complaint,  and  offered  fair  tenns  of  compromise.  That  such  a 
•tep  was  wise  and  just,  the  government  acknowledged  by  its  after- 
action ;  and  surely  no  one  can  question  the  position  th|it  it  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  effective  before  tbe  savages  had  twice 
defeated  the  armies  of  the  confederacy  than  afterward." 

The  north-west  territory  was  organized  under  the  ordinance  pf 
1787,  as  has  been  seen,  in  1788,  and  a  corps  of  officers,  consisting  of 
Arthur  St  Clair,  Governor,  find  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  James  M* 
Varnum,  and  John  Armstrong,  Judges,  and  Winthrop  Sargent^ 
Secretary.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Armstrong  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, and  it  was  given  to  John  Cleves  Symmes.    As  St.  Clair  was 
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the  first  governor  of  the  north-^westera  territory,  and  as  his  name, 
his  serriceS)  and  his  misfortunes  are  inseparably  comiected  with  its 
history,  it  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  his  history. 

He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  from  which  country  he  came  to  the 
British  Colonies  of  If orth  America  in  1755 ;  having  joined  the 
£oyal  American,  or  sixtieth  British  regiment,  and  served  under 
General  Amherst,  at  the  taking  of  Loaisburg,  in  1758.  He  carried 
a  standard  at  the  stormiqg  and  capture  of  Quebec,  under  General 
Wolfe,  in  1759. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1768,  he  settled  in  Ligonier  valley,  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Being  a  firm  friend  of  liberiy,  and  the  rights  of 
the  colonies,  he  received  from  Congress  the  commission  of  colonel^ 
and  joined  the  American  army  with  a  regiment  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  Having  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major*Gen- 
eral,  he  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  in  1778,  for  evacuating  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Mount  Independence,  and  unanimously  acquitted  with 
the  highest  honors.* 

The  late  Geneml  James  Wilkinson,  who  was  a  miyor  under  St 
Clair  at  the  time,  states  in  the  ^'Memoir  of  his  own  Times,''  that 
the  general  said  to  him,  ^^I  know  I  can  save  my  character  by  sacri- 
ficing the  army,  but  were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  forfeit  that  which  the 
world  cannot  restore,  and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away — ^my 
Qwn  conscience."t 

He  continued  in  the  service  with  honor  until  the  peace.  He  was 
rigid,  some  thought  arbitrary,  in  his  government,  and,  therefore, 
unpopular,  but  he  was  scrupulously  honest — ^had  no  talent  for  specu- 
lation, and  died  poor.  In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Giles,  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  said : 

^*  In  the  year  1786, 1  entered  into  the  public  service  in  civil  life, 
and  was  a  mee^ber  of  Congress,  and  President  of  that  body,  when 
it  was  determined  to  erect  a  government  in  the  country  to  the 
West,  that  had  been  ceded  by  Virginia  to  the  United  States ;  and 
in  the  year  1788,  the  office  of  governor  was  in  a  great  measure 
J[>rced  on  me. 

^^The  losses  I  had  sustained  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  from  the  de- 
preciation of  the  money,  and  other  causes,  hi^l  been  very  great; 
and  my  friends  saw  in  this  new  government  means  that  might  be 
in  my  power  to  compensate  myself,  aud  to  provide  handsomely  for 
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mj  numerouB  &mily.  They  did  not  know  how  little  I  was  quali- 
fied to  avail  myself  of  those  advantages,  if  they  had  existed.  I  had 
neither  taste  nor  genius  for  speculation  in  land ;  neither  did  I  think 
it  very  consistent  with  the  office." 

On  entering  on  the  responsible  office  of  Q-ovemor  of  this  new 
territory,  instructions  were  received  by  him  from  Congress.  He 
was  authorized  and  required  : 

To  examine  carefully  into  the  real  temper  of  the  Indians. 

To  remove,  if  possible,  all  causes  of  controversy  with  them,  so 
that  peace  and  harmony  might  exist  between  them  and  the  United 
States. 

To  regulate  the  trade  with  them. 

To  use  his  best  efforts  to  extinguish  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to 
lands  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and  northward  to  the  forty-first 
degree  of  latitude. 

To  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  names  of  the  real  head  men 
and  leading  warriors  of  each  tribe,  and  to  attach  these  men  to  the 
United  States. 

To  defeat  all  combinations  among  the  tribes  by  conciliatory 
means.* 

About  the  first  of  January,  1790,  Governor  St.  Clair,  with  the 
officers  of  the  territory,  descended  the  river  from  Marietta  to  Fort 
Washington,  at  Losantiville.     There  he  organized  the  county  of 
Hamilton,  comprising  the  whole  country  contiguous  to  the  Obio, 
from  the  Hockhocking  river  to  the  Great  Miami,  appointed  a  corps 
of  civil  and  militaiy  officers,  and  established  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  administration  of  justice.    At  the  same  time  he 
changed  the  name  of  the  village  of  Losantiville  to  Cincinnati,  in 
allusion  to  the  society  of  that  name  which  had  recently  been  formed 
among  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  established  it  as 
the  seat  of  justice  for  the  county  of  Hamilton.    With  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  it  as  the  county  town,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  the  village  of  Cincinnati  began  at  once  to  improve  in 
appearance,  and  to  increase  in  population ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  in 
the  succeeding  summer  frame  houses  began  to  appear,  and  tfaat 
forty  log  cabins  were  erected. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  Governor  and  Secretary  arrived  at 
Clarksville,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  from  Cincinnati 
to  Vincennes,  to  oi^nize  the  government  of  that  region,  and  to 
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carry  into  effect  the  resolution  of  Congress  in  regard  to  the  lands 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  Illinois.  Thence  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Miyor  Hamtramck,  commanding  at  Yincennes,  with 
speeches  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  exhibit  a  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  whites.  Along  with  these,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Hamtramck 
in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  com  which  it  was  represented  existed 
at  Vincennes. 

"It  is  represented  to  me,"  said  he,  "that  unless  a  supply  of  that 
article  can  be  sent  forward,  the  people  must  actually  starve.  Corn 
can  be  had  here  in  any  quantity ;  but  can  the  people  pay  for  it?  I 
entreat  you  to  inquire  into  that  matter,  and  if  you  find  they  cannot 
do  without  it,  write  to  the  contractor's  agent  here,  to  whom  I  will 
^ve  orders  to  send  forward  such  quantity  as  you  may  find  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  They  must  pay  for  what  they  can  of  it,  but 
they  must  not  be  left  to  perish;  and  though  I  have  no  direct 
authority  from  the  government  for  this  purpose,  I  must  take  it 
upon  myself." 

Shortly  afterward,  St.  Clair,  along  with  Sargent,  proceeded  by 
land  along  an  Indian  trail  to  Vincennes,  where  he  organized  the 
county  of  Knox,  comprising  all  the  country  along  the  Ohio,  from 
the  Miami  to  the  Wabash,  and  established  Vincennes  as  the  seat  of 
justice.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Easkaskia,  and  there  established 
the  county  of  St.  Clair,  (so  named  by  Winthrop  Sargent,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Governor,*)  comprising  all  the  territory  from  the 
Wabash  to  the  Mississippi.  There  he  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  French  inhabitants  to  exhibit  the  titles  to  their  lands,  in 
order  to  have  them  examined,  confirmed,  and  the  lands  they  repre- 
sented surveyed.  The  requisition  was  very  generally  complied 
with,  but  the  people  objected,  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  they 
had  encountered,  to  the  payment,  according  to  law,  of  the  expense 
of  the  surveys. 

A  memorial  presented  to  St.  Clair  by  Pierre  Gibault,  the  priest 
who  had  interested  himself  so  much  in  the  American  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  of  Illinois,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  eighty- 
seven  others,  famishes  a  striking  picture  of  the  condition  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Illinois  at  that  period.    It  sets  forth — 

"  That  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  June  20th,  1788,  it  was  declared 
that  the  lands  heretofore  possessed  by  the  said  inhabitants,  should 


*It  is  said  that  St  Glair  was  indisposed  to  receiye  the  oompliment,  and  only  assented 
to  the  use  of  the  name  of  Si.  Clair  county  after  it  had  been  introdnced  into  the  records. 
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be  surveyed  at  their  eispeiuie ;  and  that  this  clause  appear^  to  ihefli 
•neither  necessary  nor  adapted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people. 
It  does  not  appear  necessary^  because  from  the  establishment  of  the 
.coloDy  to  this  day,  they  have  enjoyed  their  property  and  possetf- 
aions  without  disputes  or  lawsuits  on  the  subject  of  their  limits ; 
that  the  surveys  of  them  were  made  at  the  time  the  eoncessioos 
,were  obtained  from  their  ancient  kings,  lords  and  commandants; 
and  that  each  of  them  knew  what  belonged  to  him  without  at- 
jtempting  an  encroachment  on  his  neighbor,  or  fearing  that  his 
•neighbor  would  encroach  on  him«  It  does  not  appear  adapted  to 
pacify  ^em,  because,  instead  of  assuring  to  them  the  peaceable 
possession  of  their  ancient  inheritances,  as  they  have  enjoyed  it 
till  now,  that  clause  obliges  them  to  bear  expenses  which,  in  th^ 
.present  situation,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  paying,  and  for 
the  failure  of  which  they  must  be  deprived  of  their  lands. 

"  Your  excellency  is  an  eye-witness  of  the  poverty  to  which  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced,  and  of  the  total  want  of  provision^  to 
subsist  on.  Not  knowing  where  to  find  a  morsel  of  bread  to  nourish 
their  famiUeSj  by  what  means  can  they  support  the  expense  of  a 
rSurvey  which  has  not  been  sought  for  on  their  part,  and  for  whicht 
it  is  conceived  by  them,  there  is  no  necessity  7 

"  Loaded  with  Tnisery^  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of  m^fortme^f 
accunmkUed  since  the  Virginia  troops  entered  their  country^  the  unhappj 
inhabitants  throw  themselves  under  the  protection  of  your  excol- 
lency,  and  take  the  liberty  to  solicit  you  to  lay  their  deplorable 
situation  before  Congress ;  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting  for  the 
United  States  to  know  exactly  the  extent  and  limits  of  their  ancient 
possessions  in  order  to  ascertain  the  lauds  which  are  yet  at  the 
disposal  of  Congress,  it  appears  to  them,  in  their  humble  opinioi^ 
that  the  expenses  of  the  survey  ought  more  properly  to  be  borni 
rby  Congress,  for  whom  alone  it  is  useful,  than  by  them  who  do  not 
feel  the  necessity  of  it.  Besides,  this  is  no  object  for  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  great,  too  great,  for  a  few  unhoqppy  beings  whOj  yo^ 
excellency  sees  yourself  are  scarcely  able  to  support  thsir  pitiful  exu- 
tence.** 

While  St.  Clair  was  employed  in  organizing  the  govemmenl^ 
and  arranging  the  civil  affairs  of  the  territory,  Major  Hamtranick 
was  engsged  in  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  tribes  on  the  Wftbaab. 
Antoine  (Jamelin,  an  intelligent  French  merchant  of  Vincenuei 
was  employed  to  carry  the  messages  of  the  government  to  the 
Indians,  and  to  ascertain  their  disposition  and  sentiments.    J>^'* 
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Gamelin  eet  out  on  his  mission  from  Yinoennes  on  the  6th  of  April, 
and  visited  all  the  principal  villages  along  the  Wabash,  and  as  far 
east  as  Ke-ki-ong-gay,  the  Miami  village  at  the  junction  of  the  St 
Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary's  (Fort  Wayne).  An  extmct  from  his 
journal  will  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  received : 

^*  The  first  village  I  arrived  at/'  says  Mr.  Gamelin,  ^*  is  called 
Kikapouguoi.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  this  village  is  called  Le$ 
Jambes  Croches.  He  and  his  tribe  have  a  good  heart,  and  accepted 
the  speech.  The  second  village  is  at  the  river  du  Vermillion,  called 
Piankeshaws.  The  first  chie^  and  all  the  warriors,  were  well 
pleased  with  the  speeches  concerning  the  peace :  but  they  said  they 
could  not  give  presently  a  proper  answer,  before  they  consult  the 
Miami  nation,  their  eldest  brethren.  They  desired  me  to  proceed 
to  the  Miami  town,  £e-ki-ong-gay,  and,  on  coming  back,  to  let 
them  know  what  reception  I  got  from  them.  The  said  head  chief 
told  me  that  he  thought  the  nations  of  the  lake  had  a  bad  heai«t, 
and  were  ill  disposed  for  the  Americans :  that  the  speeches  would 
not  be  received,  particularly  by  the  Bhawanese  at  Miami  town. 
The  11th  of  April  I  reached  a  tribe  of  Kickapoos.  The  head  chief 
and  all  the  warriors  being  assembled,  I  gave  them  two  branches  of 
white  wampum,  with  the  speeches  of  his  Excellency  Arthur  St 
Clair,  and  those  of  Major  Hamtramck.  It  must  be  observed  that 
the  speeches  have  been  in  another  hand  before  me.  The  messen* 
ger  could  not  proceed  further  than  the  yermillion,  on  account  of 
some  private  wrangling  between  the  interpreter  and  some  chief 
men  of  the  tribe. 

^^  Moreover,  something  in  the  speech  displeased  them  very  i^ucb, 
which  Ib  included  in  the  third  article,  which  says,  ^  I  do  now  mak$ 
you  the  offer  of  peace:  accept  ity  or  reject  U,  a$  you  please.*  These 
words  appeared  to  displease  all  the  tribes  to  whom  the  first  mes- 
senger was  sent.  They  told  me  they  were  menacing ;  and  finding 
that  it  might  have  a  bad  effect,  I  took  upon  myself  to  exclude  them ; 
and,  after  making  some  apology,  they  answered  that  he  and  his 
tribe  were  pleased  with  my  speech,  and  that  I  could  go  up  without 
danger,  but  they  could  not  presently  give  me  an  answer,  having 
some  warriors  absent,  and  without  consulting  the  Ouiatenons,  being 
the  owners  of  their  lands. 

^^They  desired  me  to  stop  at  Quitepiconnse,  (Tippecanoe,)  that 
they  would  have  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  Ouiatenons  and  those 
of  their  nation  assembled  there,  and  would  receive  a  proper  answer. 
They  said  that  they  expected  by  me  a  draught  of  milk  from  the 
great  chief,  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  for  to  put  the 
old  people  in  good  humor;  also  some  powder  and  ball  for  the  young 
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men  for  banting,  and  to  get  sorpe  good  broth  for  tbeir  women  and 
children :  that  I  should  know  a  bearer  of  speeches  should  never  be 
with  empty  hands.  They  promised  me  to  keep  their  young  men 
from  stealing,  and  to  send  speeches  to  their  nations  in  the  prairies 
for  to  do  the  same. 

"  The  14th  April  the  Ouiatenons  and  Kickapoos  were  assembled. 
After  my  speech  one  of  the  head  chieft  got  up  and  told  me — *  You, 
Gamelin,  my  friend,  and  son-in-law,  we  are  pleased  to  see  in 
our  village,  and  to  hear  by  your  mouth  the  good  words  of  the  great 
chief.   We  thought  to  receive  a  few  words  from  the  French  people; 
but  I  see  the  contrary.  None  but  the  Big-Knife  is  sending  speeches 
to  us.     You  know  that  we  can  terminate  nothing  without  the  con- 
sent of  our  brethren  the  Miamies.    I  invite  you  to  proceed  to  their 
village  and  speak  to  them.    There  is  one  thing  in  your  speech  I 
do  not  like :  I  will  not  tell  of  it:  even  was  I  drunk,  I  would  per- 
ceive it:  but  our  elder  brethren  will  certainly  take  notice  of  it  in 
your  speech.    You  invite  us  to  stop  our  young  men.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged  by  the  British.'    Another 
chief  got  up  and  said — *  The  Americans  are  very  flattering  in  their 
speeches :  many  times  our  nation  went  to  their  rendezvous.    I  was 
once  myself.    Some  of  our  chiefs  died  on  the  route ;  and  we  always 
came  back  all  naked :  and  you,  Gamelin,  ypa  come  with  speech, 
with  empty  hands.'     Another  chief  got  up  and  said  to  his  young 
men,  *  If  we  are  poor,  and  dressed  in  deer  skins,  it  is  our  own  fault 
Our    French   traders   are   leaving  us  and  our  villages,  because 
you  plunder  them  every  day;  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  have  another 
<5onduct.'    Another  chief  got  up  and  said,  *Know  ye  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Ouiatenon  is  the  sepulchre  of  all  our  ancestors.     The  chief 
of  America  invites  us  to  go  to  him,  if  we  are  for  peace.    He  has 
not  his  leg  broke,  having  been  able  to  go  as  far  as  the  Illinois.  He 
might  come  here  himself;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him  at  our 
village.    We  confess  that  we  accepted  the  axe,  but  it  is  by  the  re- 
proach we  continually  receive  from  the  English  and  other  nations, 
which  received  the  axe  first,  calling  us  women  :  at  the  present  time 
they  invite  our  young  men  to  war.    As  to  the  old  people,  they  are 
wishing  for  peace.'    They  could  not  give  me  an  answer  before 
they  received  advice  from  the  Miamies,  their  elder  brethren. 

"The  18th  April  I  arrived  at  the  river  a  L'Anguille,  (Eel  River.) 
The  chief  of  the  village,*  and  those  of  war  were  not  present    I 


*  This  village  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Bel  river,  about  six  miles  above  the  junction 
of  that  stream,  with  the  Wabash. 
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explained  the  speeches  to  some  of  the  tribe*  They  said  they  were 
vtbU  pleased ;  but  they  ooald  not  give  me  an  answer,  their  chief 
men  being  absent*  They  desired  me  to  stop  at  their  village  com- 
ing back ;  and  they  sent  with  me  one  of  their  men  for  to  hear  the 
anBi^er  of  their  eldest  brethren. 

^'  The  28d  of  April  I  arrived  at  the  Miami  town.  The  next  day 
I  got  the  Miami  nation,  the  Shawanese,  and  Delawares  all  assem- 
bled. I  gave  to  each  nation  two  branches  of  wampum,  and  began 
the  speeches,  before  the  French  and  English  traders,  being  invited 
by  the  chiefs  to  be  present,  having  told  them  myself  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them  present,  having  nothing  to  say  against  anybody. 
After  the  speech  I  showed  them  the  treaty  concluded  at  Muskin- 
gtim,  (Port  Harmar,)  between  his  Excellency  Governor  St.  Clair, 
and  sundry  nations,  which  displeased  them. 

'^  I  told  them  that  the  purpose  of  this  present  time  was  not  to  sub- 
mit them  to  any  condition,  but  to  offer  them  the  peace,  which  made 
disappear  their  displeasure.  The  great  chief  told  me  that  he  was 
pleased  with  the  speech ;  that  he  would  soon  give  me  an  answer. 
In  a  private  discourse  with  the  great  chief,  he  told  me  not  to  mind 
what  the  Shawanese  would  tell  me,  having  a  bad  heart,  and  being 
the  perturbators  of  all  the  nations.  He  said  the  Miamies  had  a  bad 
name,  on  account  of  mischief  done  on  the  river  Ohio ;  but  he  told 
me  it  was  not  occasioned  by  his  young  men,  but  by  the  Shawanese; 
his  young  men  going  out  only  for  to  hunt. 

^'  The  25th  of  April,  Blue  Jacket,  chief  warrior  of  the  Shawanese, 
invited  me  to  go  to  his  house,  and  told  me,  ^  My  friend,  by  the 
name  and  consent  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  I  will  speak 
to  you.  We  are  all  sensible  of  your  speech,  and  pleased  with  it ; 
but,  after  consultation,  we  cannot  give  an  answer  without  hear- 
ing from  our  father  at  Detroit ;  and  we  are  determined  to  give  you 
back  the  two  branches  of  wampum,  and  to  send  you  to  Detroit,  to 
see  and  hear  the  chief,  or  to  stay  here  twenty  nights  for  to  receive 
his  answer.  From  all  quarters  we  receive  speeches  from  the  Amer- 
icans, and  not  one  is  alike.  We  suppose  that  they  intend  to  de* 
csive  us.    Then  take  back  your  branches  of  wampum.' 

"  The  26th,  five  Pottawattamies  arrived  here  with  two  negro  men, 
which  they  sold  to  English  traders.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the 
great  chief  of  the  Miamies,  called  Le  Gris.  His  chief  warrior  was 
present  I  told  him  how  I  had  been  served  by  the  Shawanese. . 
He  answered  me  that  he  had  heard  of  it:  that  the  said  nations  be- 
haved contrary  to  his  intentions.  He  desired  me  not  to  mind  those 
strangers  and  that  he  would  soon  give  me  a  positive  answer. 
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^*  The  28tli  April,  the  greiit  chief  desired  me  to  oall  at  the  French 
trader's  and  receive  his  answer.  ^  Don't  take  bad/  said  he^  ^of 
what  I  am  to  tell  yon.  Ton  may  go  back  when  yon  please.  We 
cannot  give  you  a  positive  answer.  We  mnst  send  your  speeches 
to  all  our  neighbors,  and  to  the  Lake  nations.  We  cannot  ^ve  w 
definitive  answer  withoat  consulting  the  commandant  at  Detroit' 
And  he  desired  me  to  render  him  the  two  branches  of  wampum 
refused  by  the  Shawanese ;  also,  a  copy  of  speeches  in  writings 
H^  promised  me  that^  in  thirty  nights,  he  would  send  an  answer 
to  Post  Vincennes,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation. 

*^  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  speeches,  and  said  to  be  worAy! 
of  attention,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  their  confederates, 
having  resolved  ammg  them  not  to  do  anything  wUhoui  ah  unanmaim' 
consent.  I  agreed  to  his  requisitions,  and  rendered  him  the  two 
branches  of  wampum,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech.  Afterward,  he 
told  me  that  the  Five  Nations,  so  called,  or  Iroquois^  were  training 
something;  that  five  of  them,  and  three  Wyandots,  were  in  this 
village  with  branches  of  wampum.  He  could  not  tell  me  presently 
their  purpose ;  but  he  said  I  would  know  of  it  veiy  soon. 

<'  The  same  day,  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  invited  mar 
tc^  his  house  for  supper;  and^  before  the  ot^er  chiefs,  told  me  that^ 
after  another  deliberation,  they  thought  necessary  that  I  should  go 
myself  to  Detroit,  for  to  sec  the  commandant,  who  would  get  all 
his  children  assembled  for  to  hear  niy  speech.  I  told  them  I 
would  not  answer  them  in  the  night;  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to 
fj^ak  before  the  sun. 

''  The  29th  April,  I  got  them  all  assembled.  I  told  them  that  I 
was  not  to  go  to  Detroit ;  that  the  speeches  were  directed  to  the 
nations  of  the  river  Wabash  and  the  Miami;  and  that,  for  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  the  speech,  and  the  heart  of  Governor  St  Clair,  I 
have  willingly  given  a'  copy  of  the  speechlds,  to  be  shown  to  the 
commandant  of  Detroit ;  and,  aeeording  to  a  letter  wrote  by  the . 
commandant  of  Detroit  to  tlie  Miamtes,  Shawanese,  and  Dela^ 
Wftres^  mentioning  to  you  to  be  peaioeaUe  with  the  Americans,  I 
would  go  to  him  very  willingly^  if  it  wbs  in  my  directions,  being 
iehsibl^  of  his  sentiments.  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  commandant;  neither  him  to  me.  You  must  immediately 
resolve,  if  you  intiend  to  take  me  to  Detroit,  or  else  I  am  to  go  back 
aa  soon  as  possible. 

"Bine  Jacket  got  up  and  told  moj* My  friend,  we  are  well 
pl^Med^  with*  what  you  say.  Our  intention  is  not  to  force  you  to 
go  to  Detroit:  it  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it  for  the  best.    Onr 
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mswer  is  the  same  as  the  Miamies;  We  will  send,  in  thirty 
nights,  a  fall  and  positive  answer,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation^ 
by  writing  to  Post  Vincennes/  In  the  evening,  Blue  Jacket,  chief 
(rf  the  Shawanese,  having  taken  me  to  supper  with  him,  told  me, 
in  a  private  manner,  that  the  Shawanee  nation  was  in  doubt  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Big  Knives,  so  called,  having  been  already 
deceived  by  them.  That  they  had  first  destroyed  their  lands,  put' 
out  their  lire,  and  sent  away  their  young  men,  being  a  hunting, 
without  a  mouthful  of  meat:  also,  had  taken  away  their  women; 
wherefore,  many  of  them  would,  with  great  deal  of  pain,  forget 
these  affronts.  Moreover,  that  some  other  nations  were  appre- 
hending that  offers  of  peace  would,  may  be,  tend  to  take  away,  by 
degrees,  their  lands ;  and  would  serve  them  as  they  did  before ;  w- 
certain  proof  that  they  intend  to  encroach  on  our  lands,  is  their 
new  settlement  on  the  Ohio. 

*^  If  they  don't  keep  this  side  (of  the  Ohio)  clear,  it  will  never 
be  a  proper  reconcilement  with  the  nations  Shawanese,  Iroquois^ 
WyandotS)  and  perhaps  many  others.  Le  Gris,  chief  of  theF 
Miamies,  asked  me,  in  a  private  discourse,  what  chief  had  made  w 
treaty  with  tiie  Americans  at  Muskingum,  (Fort  Harmar.)  I 
answered  him  that  their  names  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  He 
told  me  he  had  heard  of  it  some  time  ago ;  but  they  are  not  chie% 
neither  delegates,  who  made  that  treaty :  they  are  only  young  men^ 
who,  without  authority  and  instructions  from  their  chiefs,  ha^v^ 
Goncluded  that  treaQr,  which  will  not  be  approved.  They  went  to 
the  treaty  clandestinely,  and  they  intend  to  make  mention  of  it  iw 
the  next  council  to  be  held. 

"  The  2d  of  May,  I  came  back  to  the  river  a  TAnguille.  One  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  being  witness  of  the  council  at  Miami' 
town,  repeated  the  whole  to  them ;  and,  whereas,  the  first  chief  ^ 
was  absent,  they  said  they  could  not  for  present  time  give  answeif ; 
.but  they  were  willing  to  join  their  speech-  to  those  of  their  etdesl^ 
brethreu.^ 

*^  *'  To  give  you  proof  of  an  open  heart,  we  let  you  know  that  onir 
of  our  chiefs  is  gone  to  war  on  the  Americans;  but  it  was  b^ortr 
we  heard  of  you;  for  certain  they  would  not  have  been  gone*  thither/ 
They  also  told  me  that  a  few  days  after  I  passed  their  village, 
•evenly  warriors,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  from  Michilimackinaok, 
arrived  there ;  some  of  them  were  Pottawattamies,  who,  meeting  in^ 
their  route,  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  joined  them.  ^  We  told' 
them  what  we  heaird  by  yon ;  that  your  speech  was  fair  and  true^ 
We  could  not  stop  them  from  going  to  war.    The  Pottawattamie^' 
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told  U8  that,  as  the  Chippewas  and  Ottawas  were  more  numerous 
than  them,  they  were  forced  to  follow  them/ 

"  The  3d  of  May  I  got  to  the  Weas.  They  told  me  that  they 
were  waiting  for  an  answer  from  their  eldest  brethren.  ^We  approve 
very  much  our  brethren  for  not  to  give  a  definitive  answer,  with- 
out informing  of  it  all  the  Lake  nations;  that  Detroit  was  the 
place  where  tlie  fire  was  lighted;  then  it  ought  first  to  be  put  oat 
there ;  that  the  English  cpmmandant  is  their  father,  since  he  threw 
down  our  French  father:  they  could  do  nothing  without  his 
approbation/ 

^'  The  4th  of  May  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Kickapoos.  The 
chief,  presenting  me  two  branches  of  wampum,  black  and  white, 
said,  '  My  son,  we  cannot  stop  our  young  men  from  going  to  war. 
Every  day  some  set  off  clandestinely  for  that  purpose.  After  such 
behavior  from  our  young  men,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  to  the  great 
chief  at  the  Illinois  and  of  the  Post  Vincennes,  that  we  are  busy 
about  some  good  affidrs  for  the  reconcilement ;  but  be  persuaded 
that  we  will  speak  to  them  continually  concerning  the  peace;  and 
that,  when  our  eldest  brethren  will  have  sent  their  answer,  we  wiU 
join  ours  to  it' 

"  The  5th  of  May  I  arrived  at  Vermillion.  I  found  nobody  but 
two  chiefs ;  all  the  rest  were  gone  a  hunting.  They  told  me  they 
had  nothing  else  to  say  but  what  I  was  told  going  up." 

Oa  the  8th  of  May,  GFamelin  returned  to  Fort  Knox,  and  on  the 
11th,  some  traders  arrived  from  the  Upper  Wabash,  bringing  the 
intelligence  that  war  parties  from  the  north  had  joined  the  Wabash 
Indians,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  savages  had  gone  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  settlements,  and  that  three  days  after  Ghimelin  left 
the  Miamies,  an  American  captive  had  been  burned  in  tiieir 
village. 

These  rumors,  together  with  the  report  of  Gamelin,  were  con- 
veyed to  8t  Clair  at  Kaskaskia;  and  the  threatening  state  of  aflSurs 
they  indicated,  induced  him  to  leave  the  further  regulation  of  the 
affairs  of  St.  Olair  county  in  the  hands  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  and 
proceed  inmiediately  to  Fort  Washington,  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier. 

In  the  meanwhile,  straggling  parties  of  Indians  were  carrying  on 
a  predatory  war  along  tlie  whole  line  of  the  Ohio,  against  the 
ej^posed  settlers,  and  especially  against  the  emigrants,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  descending  the  river  at  that  season  in  boats,  to 
the  new  settlements.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  make  an  immediate  attack  on 
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ihe  IndkttiB  on  tbe  Scioto^  and  Gtenenl  Wilkineon  wrote  on  the 
7lh  of  April  to  General  Harmary  to  co-operate  in  tbe  expedition. 

^*  I  write  to  yon/'  said  he,  ^^at  the  public  request,  on  a  gnbject 
deeply  interesting  to  Kentnclsy,  to  onr  national  honor,  and  to  hn- 
Bumity.  For  more  than  a  month  past,  a  party  of  savages  has  occupied 
4he  north-western  bank  of  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  the  month 
ef  the  Bcioto,  from  whence  they  make  attacks  upon  every  boat  that 
passes,  to  the  destruction  of  mnch  property,  the  loss  of  many  lives, 
and  the  great  annoyance  of  all  intercourse  to  the  northward.  By 
^nry  recent  aoconnts,  we  are  apprised  that  they  still  continue  in 
finree  at  that  point,  and  that  their  last  attack  was  made  against  five 
boate,  one  of  which  they  captured.  It  is  the  general,  and  I  con* 
oeive  a  well  founded  opinion,  that  if  this  party  is  not  dislodged 
and  ^opened,  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  mast  cease.  In  a  case  so 
very  critical,  the  people  of  this  district  conceive  themselves  justi- 
fied in  appealing  to  arms,  because  their  dearest  interests,  and  the 
die  lives  of  their  brethren  are  at  hazard ;  but  being  extremely  un- 
willing to  proceed,  except  in  a  legal,  regular,  and  authorized  way, 
Ahey  call  upon  yon  for  advice,  succor,  and  assistance,  in  the  hope 
and  the  eixpectation  that  you  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  a  de- 
tachment of  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  carry  an  imme- 
diate expedition  against  the  before  mentioned  party  of  savages 
from  Limestone,  where  it  is  proposed  to  rendezvous  a  body  of 
militia  volunteers." 

Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  April,  General  Harmar,  with  one 
hnndred  regular  troops,  and  General  Scott,  with  two  hundred  and 
tbirty  Sentuckf  volunteers,  marched  from  limestone,  by  a  oir- 
enitons  route,  to  the  Scioto,  and  thence  proceeded  to  its  mouth,  in 
order  to  intercept  some  of  the  hostile  bands.  Only  four  Indians 
were  discovered,  who  were  killed  by  a  party  of  the  militia.  Har- 
mar complained  that  his  endeavors  were  so  unsuccessful.  ^<  Every 
exertion  in  my  power,"  said  he,  ^'  was  made  without  effect,  as  the 
villains  had  retreated.    Wolves  might  as  well  have  been  pursued." 

The  hostility  of  the  Indians  at  this  period,  and  the  great  uneasr- 
aess  ^tkey  had  manifested  during  the  preceding  years,  are  generally 
and  justiy  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents  in  the 
aotftfa«weet;  and  it  therefore  may  be  proper  here  to  refer  more  par- 
iieularly  totiie  motives  and  ends  of  their  policy,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  sought  to  effect  it 

Most  of  the  tribes  adhered  to  England  during  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  When  the  war  ceased,  however,  England  made  no  pro- 
85 
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vision  for  tbem,  and  transferred  the  North-West  to  the  United 
States,  without  any  stipulation  as  to  the  rights  of  the  natives.  The 
United  States,  regarding  the  lands  of  the  hostile  tribes  as  conquered 
and  forfeited,  proceeded  to  give  peace  to  the  savages,  and  to  grant 
them  portions  of  their  own  lands.  This  produced  discontent,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  headed  by  Brant*  To 
assist  the  purposes  of  this  union,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
British  should  still  hold  the  posts  along  the  lakes,  and  supply  the 
red  men  with  all  needful  things. 

The  forts  they  claimed  a  right  to  hold,  because  the  Americans 
disregarded  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  even 
though  the  latter  might  be  at  war  with  the  United  States,  tliej 
regarded  as  perfectly  fair  and  just.  Having  thus  a  sort  of  legal 
right  to  the  position  they  occupied,  the  British  did,  undoubtedly 
and  purposely,  aid  and  abet  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
In  1785,  after  the  formation  of  his  confederacy.  Brant  went  to 
England,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the  London 
prints: 

'*  This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the 
late  grand  Congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nations  in 
America,  and  to  be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief 
command  in  the  war  which  they  now  meditate  against  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  took  his  departure  for  Englaud  imme- 
diately as  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his 
embassy  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance. 

"  This  country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brsnt 
during  the  late  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadel- 
phia; is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage 
and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  British 
nation." 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1786,  he  visited  Lord  Sidney,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  after  plainly  and  boldly  stating  the  trouble  of 
the  Indians  at  the  forgetfulness  of  Britain — the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans — and  their  fear  of  serious  consequences,  he  closed 
with  these  words : 

**  This  we  shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  dearly  «s 
we  love  our  lauds.  But  should  it,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  happeB, 
we  desire  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  considered  as  his  majesty's 
faithful  allies,  and  have  that  support  and  countenance  such  as  old 
and  true  friends  expect." 


*  Heckewcldcr'a  NarratiTO,  879.    Stone's  life  of  Brant,  ii.,  247,  240. 
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The  English  minister  returned  a  perfectly  non-committal  answer; 
and  when  the  Mohawk  chieftain,  upon  his  return,  met  the  confede* 
rated  natives  in  November,  1786,  he  could  give  them  no  distinct 
assurances  of  aid  from  England.  Bat  while  all  definite  promises 
were  avoided,  men  situated  as  John  Johnson,  the  Indian  superin* 
tendent,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him — 

^^  Do  not  sufier  an  idea  to  hold  a  place  in  your  mind  that  it  will 
be  for  your  interest  to  sit  still  and  see  the  Americans  attempt  the 
posts.  It  is  for  your  sakes,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold 
them.  If  you  become  indificrent  about  them,  they  may,  perhaps, 
be  given  up;  what  security  would  you  then  have? 

^^  You  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  people  whose  blood  calls 
aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  supporting  them,  you  encourage  us 
to  hold  them,  and  encourage  the  new  settlements,  already  conside- 
rable, and  every  day  increasing  by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find 
they  cannot  live  in  the  States.  Many  thousands  are  preparing  to 
come  in.  This  increase  of  his  majesty's  subjects  will  serve  as  a 
protection  for  you,  should  the  subjects  of  the  States,  by  endeavor- 
ing  to  make  further  encroachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet*' 

This  letter  was  written  in  March,  1787,  and  two  months  after- 
ward. Major  Matthews,  who  had  been  in  the  suite  of  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  being  appointed  to  command 
at  Detroit,  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  in  the  Governor's 
name  also: 

**IIis  lordship  was  sorry  to  learn,"  he  says,  ^^that  while  the 
Indians  were  soliciting  his  assistance  in  their  preparations  for  war, 
some  of  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  to  treat  with 
the  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
granting  petmission  to  make  roads.for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
INiagam;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the  Indians  should 
have  their  presents,  as  they  are  marks  of  the  king's  approbation  of 
their  former  conduct. 

^'  III  future,  his  lordship  wishes  them  to  act  as  \b  best  for  their 
interest.  He  cannot  begin  a  war  with  the  Americans  because 
some  of  their  people  encroach  and  make  depredations  upon  parts 
of  the  Indian  country;  but  they  must  see  it  is  his  lordship's  inten- 
tion to  defend  the  posts,  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the 
Indians  must  find  great  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the 
Aniciicans'  greater  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  their  lands. 
But  should  they  once  become  masters  of  the  posts,  they  will 
surround  tlie  Indians,  and  accomplish  their  purpose  with  little 
trouble. 
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**From  ft  consideration  of  all  which,  it  therefore  tMiAna  ^th 
the  Indiana  to  decide  what  is  most  for  their  own  intereM,  ^md  t6 
let  his  lordship  know  their  determination,  that  he  may  take  Ms 
measures  accordingly.  But,  whatever  their  tesoltition  is,  it  should 
be  taken  as  by  one  and  the  same  people,  by  which  means  they  W^ 
be  respected,  and  become  strong;  bnt  if  they  divide,  and  act  otie 
part  against  the  other,  they  will  become  wcfak,  and  help  to  destroy 
each  other. 

^^  This  is  the  substance  of  what  his  lordship  desired  me  to  tell 
yon,  and  I  request  yon  will  give  his  Sentiments  that  mature  con* 
sideration  which  their  justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  Indians,  must  apjiiear  to  all  the 
World  to  merit. 

<'  In  your  letter'  to  me,  you  seem  iapprehenBive  that  the  EngKiSk 
are  not  very  anxious  about  the  defense  of  the  posts.  You  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  provided  that  it 
continues  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  remidn  firm 
in  doing  their  part  of  the  business,  by  preventing  the  Americans 
from  coming  into  their  country,  and  consequently  from  marchiB|; 
to  the  posts. 

<<0n  the  other  hand,  if  the  Indians  think  it  more  for  tiieir 
interest  that  the  Americans  should  have  posteission  of  the  posts, 
and  be  established  in  their  country,  they  ought  to  declare  it,  thM 
the  English  need  no  longer  be  put  to  the  vast  and  unneceasaiy 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  object  of 
#hich  is  to  protect  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have 
Suffered  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  tio  encrtmchments  ever 
have  or  ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  iands  or 
property  of  the  Indians  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  pofllfap; 
hoiv  &r  that  will  be  the  case,  if  ever  the  Amerit^ans  get  into  them^ 
may  very  easily  be  imagiued,  from  their  hostile  perseveranoe,  even 
without  that  advantage,  in  driving  the  Indians  off  their  iands  and 
taking  possession  of  thclm."  * 

These  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  delay  of 
Congress  in  replying  to  the  addreto  of  the  confederated  nations, 
dated  December,  1786,  led  to  the  general  council  of  1788 ;  but  the 
divisions  in  that  body,  added  to  the  uni^main  litipport  of  the 
Eiigltsh  govei^metit,  at  letigth  dau^d  Brant  fbr*a  time  to  give  up 
Ms  inftei^st  to  the  eflbfts  of  the  #eirt;6iTi  hutrves,  among  whom  the 


*  See  Stone'B  Brant,  iU.  271. 
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Ifiamis  tk^wci^rtlii  took  tke  lead;  altboogh,  aa  tk^  eictraets  given 
fix>in  Gameliii'a  joornal  shaviry  a  tcae  apirit  of  anioa  did  not,  evea 
in  1790,  prevail  among  the  varioua  trili^B.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
]^lawares  and  Miamie^  bo  far  quj^rreled,  that  the  former  left  the 
Miami  country,  and  settled  in  ITppec  Loaiaiana.  At  that  time^ 
however,  the  Britbh  infUieoaoe  over  the  Miamis  and  their  fellows, 
was  in  no  degree  lessened,  aa  ia  plain  from  the  entire  reference  of 
their  affitioSy  when  Gamelin  went  to  them. 

''You  invite  ns,"  said  one  of  the  war  chiefs  to  Gamelin,  ^^to  stop 
onr  yonng  men.  It  is  impoasihle  to  do  it,  heing  constantly  encour* 
^ged  hy  the  British/' 

<^  We  confesSi"  said  another  Indian,  ^^that  WiS  accepted  the  axe^ 
hnt  it  is  by  the  reproach  we  continnally  receive  fix)m  the  English 
iind  other  nations,  which  received  the  axe  firsts  calling  oa  women; 
at  the  present  ttme,  they  invite  our  young  men  to  war ;  as  to  the 
old  people,  they  are  wishing  for  peace." 

Bvery  peaceful  message  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  waa 
stopped  on  its  way  to  the  excited  children  of  the  forest;  but  every 
word  of  a  hostile  character,  exaggerated  and  added  to. 

McKee,  EUiot  and  Qirty  possessed  great  power  over  the  Indiana 
of  the  north-west)  and  perhaps  more  than  any  other  parties  con* 
tiibuted  to  keep  alive  their  attachment  to  the  British,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  Americans.  Girty  has  been  already  refiarred  to. 
Alexander  McKee  was,  befoore  the  revolution,  an  Indian  trader,  and 
in  1778  was  living  among  the  Bhawanese  on  Paint  creek,  in  Ohia 
Early  in  1776,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Col.  Butler,  then  the 
Indian  agent  at  ISifiagara,  to  visit  him  with  a  view  to  his  employ- 
ment as  a  British  emissary  among  the  Indians.  In  consequence  of 
^lis,  he  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  American  settlers,  and  was 
opmpelled  to  ^ve  to  the  revolutionary  committee  of  West  Augusta 
a  parole  of  honor,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  thsi 
Indians  cm  account  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  parole  was  afterward, 
it  appeara»  accepted  hy  Congress.  Early  in  1778,  however,  he 
broke  his  parole,  escaped  from  Pittsburgh,  and  joined  the  British 
in  the  north.  He  Deceived  a  colonel's  commission  in  the  British 
aervice,  and  became  a  leader  among  the  Indians^  among  whom  ha 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  Matthew  Elliott  was  also  a 
trader  among  the  Indians,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Waketameki, 
with  a  cargo  of  goods,  in  1776,  and  carried  to  Detroit  There  he 
was  releaaed  on  condition  that  he  would  join  the  British  and 
receive  a  captain's  commission  in  the  service.    Thence  he  returned 
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to  Pittsbargfa,  probably  as  a  spy,  deseried  froTn  that  place  along 
with  Girty  and  McEee  to  the  enemy,  and  served  during  the  war 
mainly  as  a  leader  of  the  hostile  Indians.  After  the  revolution  he 
settled  and  carried  on  fanning  and  trade  with  the  Indians  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river. 

It  IB  hard  to  say  hmo  far  the  British  agents  aided  the  savages, 
in  1790  and  1791.  The  following  is  from  a  certificate  by  Thomas 
Rhea,  taken  by  the  Indians  in  May,  1781,  and  who  escaped  in 
June.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  untmstworthy,  but  his  account 
is  in  part  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

"  At  this  place,  the  Miamiy  were  Colonels  Brant  and  McKee, 
with  his  son  Thomas^  and  Captsuns  Bnnbury  and  Bilvie,  of  the 
British  troops.  These  ofiicers,  &c.,  were  all  encamped  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  at  the  rapids  above  Lake  Erie, 
about  eighteen  miles ;  they  had  clever  houses,  built  chiefly  by  the 
Pottawattaroies  and  other  Indians ;  in  these  they  had  stores  of  goods, 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  provision,  which  they  issued  to  the 
Indians  in  great  abundance,  viz :  com,  pork,  peas,  &c« 

"  The  Indians  came  to  this  place  in  parties  of  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  hundred  at  a  time,  from  different  quarters,  and  recei- 
ved from  Mr.  McKee  and  the  Indian  ofiSlcers,  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  provisions,  &c.,  and  set  out  immediately  for  the  upper 
Miami  towns,  where  they  understood  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  bending  their  course,  and  in  order  to  supply  the  Indians  from 
other  quarters  collected  there,  pirogues,  loaded  with  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  were  sent  up  the  Miami  river,  wrought  by 
French  Canadians. 

"About  the  last  of  May,  Captain  Silvie  purchased  me  from  the 
Indians,  and  I  staid  with  him  at  this  place  till  the  4th  of  June,  (the 
king's  birth-day,)  when  I  was  sent  to  Detroit.  Previous  to  leaving 
the  Miami  river,  I  saw  one  Mr.  Dick,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  taken 
prisoner  near  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Spring,  I  believe,  by  the  Wyan- 
dots.  Mr.  McKee  was  about  to  purchase  Mr.  Dick  from  the  Indians, 
but  found  it  difficult.  Mrs.  Dick  was  separated  from  him,  and  left 
at  a  village  at  some  distance  from  this  place.  I  also  saw  a  young 
boy,  named  Brittle,  (Brickell,)  who  was  taken  in  the  spring  fro™  • 
mill,  (Captain  O'Hara's,)  near  Pittsburgh,  his  hair  was  cut,  and  he 
was  dressed  and  armed  for  war ;  could  not  get  speaking  to  him. 

*' About  the  5th  of  June,  in  the  Detroit  river,  I  met  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  canoes,  in  three  parties,  containing  a  large  party  of 
Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  very  wild  and  uncivilized ;  they  were 
dressed  chiefly  in  bufiSalo  and  other  skin  blankets,  with  otter  skin 
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and  other  far  breech  cloths,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
spears ;  they  had  no  gans,  and  seemed  to  set  no  store  by  them,  or 
know  little  of  their  nse,  nor  had  they  any  inclination  to  receive 
them,  though  offered  to  them.  They  said  they  were  three  moons 
on  their  way.    The  other  Indians  called  them  ManUaes. 

^^  About  this  time  there  was  a  field  day  of  the  troops  at  Detroit, 
which  I  think  is  from  five  to  six  hundred  in  number;  the  next  day 
a  field  day  of  the  French  militia  took  place,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  Canadians,  with  some  others,  turned  out  volunteers  to 
join  the  Indians,  and  were  to  set  off  on  the  8th  for  the  Miami  vil* 
lage,  with  their  own  horses,  after  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  clothing  and  provisions,  &c.,  to  fit  them  for 
the  march; 

^^  While  I  was  at  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  as  they  call  it,  I 
had  mentioned  to  Colonel  McKee  and  other  officers,  that  I  had  seen 
Colonel  Proctor  on  his  way  to  Fort  Franklin  ;  that  I  understood 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Miami  or  Sandusky,  with  some  of 
the  Senecas,  and  that  he  expected  the  Complanter  would  accom* 
pany  him,  in  order  to  settle  matters  with  the  hostile  nations ;  and 
that  he  expected  to  get  shipping  at  Fort  Erie,  to  bring  him  and 
those  people  to  the  Miami  or  Sandusky,  &c.  That  the  officers,  in 
their  conversation  with  each  other,  said,  if  they  were  at  Fort  Erie, 
he  should  get  no  shipping  there,  kc.  That  the  Mohawks  and 
other  Indians,  that  could  speak  English,  declare  that  if  he,  meaning 
Colonel  Proctor,  or  any  other  Yankee  messenger,  came  there,  they 
should  never  carry  messages  back.  This  was  frequently  expressed 
by  the  Indians ;  and  Simon  Girty  and  a  certain  Pat  Hill,  declared 
Proctor  should  not  return  if  he  had  a  hundred  Senecas  with  him ; 
and  many  other  such  threats  were  used,  and  every  movement, 
appearance  and  declaration,  seemed  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
And  I  understood  that  Colonel  McKee  and  the  other  officers, 
intended  only  to  stay  at  the  Miami  till  they  had  furnished  the  war 
parties  of  Indians  with  the  necessaries  mentioned  above,  to  fit  them 
for  war,  and  then  would  return  to  Detroit.  That  Elliott  had 
returned  to  Detroit,  and  Simon  Oirty,  and  that  Girty  declared  he 
would  go  and  join  the  Indians,  and  that  Captain  Elliott  told  him 
he  was  going  the  next  day,  with  a  boat  load  of  goods  for  the  Indians 
and  that  Girty  might  have  a  passage  with  him.  That  on  the  7th 
of  June  the  ship  Dunmore  sailed  for  Fort  Erie,  in  which  I  got  a 
passage.    We  arrived  there  in  four  days. 

,  "About  the  12th  of  June  I  saw  taken  into  this  vessel,  a  number 
of  cannon,  eighteen  pounders,  with  other  military  stores,  and  better 
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than  two  companiM  of  artiUerj  tvoopa  ckettned,  as  I  andenloecl, 
for  Detroit  and  the  oppar  posts ;  aoiaia  of  the  artiQaiy«ma&  had  to 
x&oitAn  behind,  for  want  of  room  in  the  vemeL  I  hare  just  reeol>> 
lected  that,  while  I  waa  at  the  Ottawa  river,  I  aaw  a  party  of  wbp- 
riora  come  in  with  the  anna,  acooutrementa^  clothing,  ke,j  of  a 
sei^eanty  corporal,  and,  they  said,  twelTe  men,  whom  they  had 
killed  in  some  of  the  lower  posts  on  the  Ohio ;  that  a  man  of  Am 
Indian  department  ofiered  me  a  coat,  which  had  a  number  ef  bollot 
and  other  holes  in  it^  and  was  all  bloody,  which  I  reftsed  to  taka^ 
and  Colonel  MeKee  then  ordered  vm  clothes  out  «f  the  IndiMa 
fltofe."* 

When  Governor  St.  Clair  returned  to  Fort  Washington,  he  d^ 
tennined,  on  consnltaftion  with  General  Harmar,  to  send  an 
eapedition  against  the  towns  on  the  Manmee.  Accordingly,  on  tii# 
15th  €^  July  he  addressed  circular  letters,  in  accordance  wilh  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  prendent,  to  the  militia  officers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Yiiginia,  and  Kentucky,  calling  on  theii 
for  militia^  to  co-operate  with  the  federal  troops  in  the  cam{>aignb 
But  in  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  the  parpoeea  of 
the  expedition  on  the  part  of  the  British,  he  addressed,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  instructions  of  the  president,  the  following  letter,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  from  Fort  Harmar,  to  the  commandant  al 
Detroit. 

^  Sin : — ^As  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  account  of  the  miHtaiy 
preparations  going  forward  in  this  qnarter  of  the  comntfy  may 
reach  you,  and  give  yon  scHDae  imeasiness,  while  the  object  to  whidi 
they  are  to  be  directed  is  not  perfectly  known  to  you,  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  give  yon  tha 
fullest  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition  entertained  towards 
Great  Britain  and  all  her  possessions;  and  to  inform  you  explicitljr 
that  the  expedition  about  to  be  undertaken,  is  not  intended  againrt 
the  post  jou  have  the  honor  to  command,  nor  any  other  place  at  pres- 
ent in  the  possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  but  is  on 
foot  with  the  sole  design  of  humbling  and  chastising  some  of  the  sai^ 
age  tribes,  whose  depredations  are  become  intolerable,  and  whoae 
cruelties  have  of  late  become  an  outrage,  not  on  the  people  of 
America  onlj,  but  on  humanity;  which  I  now  do  in  the  most  une- 
quivocal manner.    After  this  candid  explanation,  sir,  there  is  eveiy 
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nwon  to  aspect,  both  ftom  your  own  pefBonal  chameter,  and  fiom 
the  regard  yoa  have  for  that  ci  jowt  nation,  that  those  tribes  will 
meet  with  neither  eonntenance  nor  assistanee  from  any  under  yow 
eommand,  and  ihat  yon  will  do  what  in  yonr  power  liea>  to  restrain 
the  trading  people,  from  whose  instigations  there  is  too  good  rea» 
SODS  to  believe,  much  of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  savages  has 
pioceeded*  I  have  forwarded  this  letter  by  a  private  gentleman,  in 
preference  to  that  of  an  ofSt^er,  by  whom^  you  might  have  expected 
a  communication  of  this  kind,  that  every  suspicion  of  the  purity 
of  the  views  of  the  United  States  might  be  obviated.'' 

According  to  the  plan  of  Ihe  campaign,  three  hundred  of  Ae 
militia  were  to  rondezvous  at  Fort  Steuben,  ( Jeffersonville,)  mardi 
thence  to  Fort  Knox  at  Yincennes,  and  join  Migor  Hamtramck  in 
an  expedition  up  the  Wabash,  from  that  point;  seven  hundred 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  and  five  hundred 
below  Wheeling,  to  join  the  regular  army  on  the  expedition  to  the 
Maumee  towns.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  militia  at 
Fort  Washington,  they  were  mustered  into  service,  and  organized 
£E>r  the  campaign. 

^^  The  Kentuckians  composed  three  battalions,  under  the  MajoM 
Hall,  M'Mullen,  and  Bay,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant 
Trotter  at  their  head.  The  Pennsylvanians  were  fbrmed  into  one 
battalion,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Trubley,  and  Major  Paul,  the 
whole  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  John  Hsirdin,  subject  to  the 
orders  of  General  Harmar. 

^^  The  30th,  the  general  having  got  forward  all  the  suppUes  that  he 
expected,-  he  moved  out  with  the  federal  troops,  formed  into  two 
email  battalions,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major  Wylly% 
and  Major  Doughty,  together  with  Captain  Ferguson's  company  of 
artillery,  and  three  pieces  of  ordnance*  # 

^  On  the  3d  of  October,  General  Harmar  joined  the  advance 
troops  early  in  the  morning;  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  forming  the  line  of  march,  the  order  of  encampment  and 
battle,  and  explaining  the  same  to  the  militia  field  officers.  Gen. 
Harmar*s  orders  will  show  the  several  formations. 

^^  On  the  4th,  tiie  army  took  up  the  order  oi  march  as  is  described 
in  the  orders.  On  the  5th,  a  reinforcement  of  horsemen  and 
mounted  infantry  joined  from  Kentucky.  The  dragoons  Weie 
Ibrmed  into  two  troops;  the  mounted  riflemen  made  a  eompany^ 
and  this  small  battalion  of  light  troops  were  put  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  M^jor  Fontaine." 

The  whole  of  G^ieral  Hanaar's  command,  then,  ccmmsted  of 
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three  battalions  of  Kentucky  militia,  one  battalion  of  Pennsylvania 
militia,  one  battalion  of  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  amounting 
to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-three  men;  and  two  battalions  of 
regulars,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  total 
force  of  the  expedition  consisted  therefore  of  fourteen  hundred  and 
fifty-three  men. 

The  militia  were  in  great  measure  unfit  for  service,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  evidence  of  Major  Ferguson: 

"  They  were  very  illy  equipped,  being  almost  destitute  of  camp 
kettles  and  axes;  nor  could  a  supply  of  these  essential  articles  be 
procured.  Their  arms  were,  generally,  very  bad,  and  unfit  for 
service;  as  I  was  the  commanding  officer  of  artillery,  they  came 
under  my  inspection,  in  making  what  repairs  the  time  would  per* 
mit;  and  as  a  specimen  of  their  badness,  I  would  inform  the  courts 
that  a  rifle  was  brought  to  be  repaired  without  a  lock,  and  another 
without  a  stock. 

*'  I  often  asked  the  owners  what  induced  them  to  think  that  those 
guns  could  be  repaired  at  that  time?  And  they  gave  me  for 
answer,  that  they  were  told  in  Kentucky  that  all  repairs  would  be 
made  at  Fort  Washington.  Many  of  the  officers  told  me,  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  there  being  half  the  number  of  bad  arms  in  Uie 
whole  district  of  Kentucky  as  was  then  in  the  hands  of  their 
men. 

''As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  Kentucky  militia  arrived, 
the  general  began  to  organize  them ;  in  this  he  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  Colonel  Trotter  aspired  to  the  command, 
although  Colonel  Hardin  was  the  eldest  officer,  and  in'  this  he  was 
encouraged  both  by  men  and  officers,  who  openly  declared,  unless 
Colonel  Trotter  commanded  them,  they  would  return  home.  After 
two  or  three  days  the  business  was  settled,  and  they  [i.  e.  the  Ken- 
tucky men]  were  formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Trotter,  and  Colonel  Hardin  had  the  command  of  all 
the  militia  (both  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia). 

''  As  soon  as  they  were  arranged,  they  were  mustered,  and,  on 
the  26th,  marched  and  encamped  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Wash- 
ington. The  last  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia  arrived  on  the  25th 
September.  They  were  equipped  nearly  as  the  Kentucky  militia, 
but  were  worse  armed;  several  were  without  any.  The  general 
ordered  all  the  arms  in  store  to  be  delivered  to  those  who  had  none, 
and  to  those  whose  guns  could  not  be  repaired. 

^'  Amongst  the  militia  were  a  great  many  hardly  able  to  bear 
arms,  such  as  old,  infirm  men,  and  young  boys ;  they  were  not 
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such  as  might  be  expected  ttom  a  frontier  coantry,  that  is,  the 
smart,  active  woodsman,  well  accnstomed  to  arms,  eager  and  alert 
to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  and  their  connections.  No,  there 
were  a  great  number  of  them  substitutes,  who  probably  had  never 
fired  a  gun.  Major  Paul,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me,  that  many  of 
bis  men  were  so  awkward,  that  they  could  not  take  their  gun  locks 
off  to  oil  them,  and  put  them  on  again,  nor  could  they  put  in  their 
flints  so  as  to  be  useful ;  and  even  of  such  materials,  the  numbers 
came  far  short  of  what  was  ordered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
returns."* 

Trouble  had  been  anticipated  from  the  aversion  of  the  frontier 
men  to  act  with  regular  troops ;  General  Harmar  had  been  warned 
on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  War;  every  pains  had  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  evils  apprehended,  and  when,  upon  the  80th 
September,  Harmar  left  Fort  Washington,  every  step  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  which  experience  or  judgment  could  suggest  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  expedition.  The  same  seems  to  have  been 
true  of  the  march,  since  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  held  in  1791,  ap- 
proved every  arrangement  of  the  campaign. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  army  being  then  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  Miami  villages,  it  was  determined,  in  conse- 
quence of  information  given  by  a  captured  Indian,  to  send  forward 
Colonel  John  Hardin,  with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  militia 
men,  and  one  company  of  regulars,  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and 
keep  them  in  their  forts  until  the  main  body  could  come  up  with 
the  artillery. 

On  the  14th  this  party  marched  forward,  and  upon  the  next  day 
•bout  three  o'clock  reached  the  villages,  but  they  were  deserted. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  main  army  arrived,  and  the  work 
of  destruction  commenced ;  by  the  21st,  the  chief  town,  five  other 
villages,  and  nearly  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  com  in  ears,  had 
been  destroyed.  When  Harmar  reached  the  Maumee  towns  and 
found  no  enemy,  he  thought  of  pushing  forward  to  attack  the 
Wea  and  other  Indian  settlements  upon  the  Wabash,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  loss  both  of  pack  horses  and  cavalry  horses,  a 
P'eat  number  of  which  the  Indians  seem  to  have  stolen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  willful  carelessness  of  the  owners. 

The  Wabash  plan  being  dropped.  Colonel  Trotter  was  dispatched 
"^th  three  hundred  men  to  scour  the  woods  in  search  of  an  enemy, 
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%» the  tratckfl  of  woaieQ  and  cbildreii  bad  been  seen  near  by.  Ka 
fetter  idea  oi  the  utter  want  of  discipline  in  the  army  can  be 
giv^n,  than  by  some  eztiaets  fmm  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant 
(a^rwards  Oaptaiu)  Aranstrong ;  this  gentleman  waa  with  Trotteyr 
Glaring  the  18th  of  October^  and  also  with  Hardin,  who,  on  the 
ISth,  took  the  command,  General  Harmar  being  much  difisatiafie<| 
irith  Trotter's  ineflfeotive  Indian  chase  of  the  prevlona  d»y. 

<<  After  we  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  "says  Armstrong/'  the 
cavalry  gave  chase  to  an  Indian,  who  was  monnted ;  him  they  over- 
took and  killed.  Before  they  returned  to  the  colamn  a  second 
appeaiedf  on  which  the  four  field  officers  left  their  commands  and 
pursued,  leaving  tine  troops  near  half  an  hour  without  any  diree> 
tions  whatever.  The  cavalry  came  across  the  second  Indian,  hnd^ 
after  he  had  wounded  one  of  their  party,  killed  him  also. 

'^  When  the  in£Emtry  came  up  to  this  place  they  immediately  leK 
into  confusion,  upon  \9^hich  I  gained  permission  to  leave  theia 
some  distance  on  the  road,  where  I  formed  an  ambuaoade.  After  I 
had  been  some  time  at  my  station,  a  fellow  on  horseback  came  to 
me,  who  had  lost  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  first  Indian ;  he  wa^ 
much  frightened,  and  said  he  had  been  pursu^  by  fifty  mounted 
Indians.  On  my  telling  thia  story  to  Colonel  Trotter,  notwithr 
standing  my  observations  to  him,  he  changed  his  route,  and 
marched  in  various  directions  until  night,  when  he  returned  to 
eamp. 

^  On  our  arrival  in  eamp.  General  Harmar  sent  for  me,  and  affcei 
asking  me  many  questions,  ordered  one  subaltern  and  twenty 
militia  to  join  i^y  command.  With  these  I  reached  the  river  8t 
Joseph  about  ten  at  nighty  and  with  a  guide  proceeded  to  an 
Indian  town,  about  two  miles  distant,  where  I  continued  with  my 
party  until  the  morning  of  the  19th.  About  nine  o'clock  I  joined 
the  remainder  of  the  detachment  under  Colonel  Hardin.  We 
marched  on  the  route  Colonel  Trotter  had  pursued  the  day  before, 
and  afker  passing  a  morass  about  five  mUes  distant,  we  came  to 
where  the  enemy  had  encamped  the  day  before.  Here  we  made  a 
short  halt,  and  the  commanding  officer  disposed  of  the  parties  at  ^ 
distance  from  each  other ;  after  a  halt  of  half  an  hour,  we  weri( 
ordered  to  move  on,  and  detain  Faulkner's  company  was  left  ofi 
the  ground ;  the  Colonel  having  neglected  giving  Mm  orders  to 
move  on. 

^*  After  we  had  proceeded  about  three  miles,  we  fell  in  with  two 
Indians  on  foot,  who  threw  off  their  packs,  and  the  brush  being 
thick,  made  their  escape.    I  then  asked  Colonel  Hardin  where 
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CaptMii  Faulkner  Was  ?  He  mid  lie  iras  loM,  iinfd  iJien  sent  Migdr 
'Fontaine  with  part  of  the  cavaliy  in  search  of  him,  and  moved  6tk 
With  the  temainder  of  the  troops.  Some  time  after,  I  informed 
<]!olonel  Hardin  a  gnn  had  been  fired  in  otf r  front,  which  might  be 
^nsidelml  as  an  alann  gnn,  and  that  I  saw  where  a  horse  had  come 
down  the  road,  and  returned  again ;  bnt  the  Colonel  still  moved 
on,  living  no  orders,  nor  making  any  ArrangementB  for  an  attack. 

'^  Some  tkne  after,  I  discovered  the  enemy's  fires  at  a  distance, 
and  informed  Hie  Colonel,  who  replied  that  they  would  not  fight^ 
^uid  rode  in  front  of  the  advance,  until  fired  on  from  behind  the 
ifires ;  when  he,  the  Colonel,  retreated,  and  with  him  all  the  militia 
except  nine,  who  continned  with  me,  and  were  instantly  killed^ 
with  twenly-four  of  the  fed€^ral  troops.  Seeing  my  last  man  &1I, 
tmd  being  surrounded  by  the  savages,  I  threrw  myself  into  a  thicket^ 
and  remained  there  three  hours  in  day-light  During  that  time  I 
ted  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enemy  pass  and  re-pass,  and  con- 
^ved  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men ;  some 
Were  mounted,  others  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  advance  with 
tomahawks  only. 

^^I  am  of  Opinion  that  had  Colonel  Trotter  proceeded,  on  the 
48th,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  having  killed  the  enemy's  sentinels, 
he  would  have  sui^sed  their  camp,  and  with  ease  defeated  tiiem; 
or  had  Colonel  Hardin  arranged  his  troops,  or  made  any  military 
disposition,  on  the  19th,  that  he  would  have  gained  a  victory.  Ow 
defeat  I  therefore  ascribe  to  two  causes :  the  unoffieer-Hke  condcHft 
of  Colonel  Hardin,  (who,  I  believe,  was  a  brave  man,)  and  tt» 
cowardly  bdiavior  of  the  militia;  many  of  them  threw  down  their 
Mms,  loaded,  and  I  believe  that  none,  except  the  piirty  under  my 
command,  fired  a  gun." 

At  this  tinie,  probably,  the  jealoiisy  between  the  regulain  and 
^iitia,  which  had  been  anticipated,  and  which  had  threatened 
trouble  at  Fort  Washington,  began  effectaally  to  wovk  mischief; 
ihe  tegular  troops  disliked  to  be  commanded  by  Trotter  and  Hardin, 
^e  army  offic^M  despised  the  imlitia,  and  tbe  militia,  hatbig 
them,  were  impatient  under  the  contarol  of  Harmar  and  his  staft 
Again,  the  rivalry  between  Trotter  and  Hardin  WW  calculated  to 
amke  tibe  elements  of  dtscotd  and  disobedience  yet  moie  w«fe 
apread,  so  ttet  all  trte  eonAdence  berlween  ike  offic^M  tfnd  men  was 
'destroyed,  Imd  withit^  of  tteces^ily,  all  true  Btnifng&. 

But  though  the  troops  had  been  disappointed  and  defeated,  the 
houses  and  crops  had  been  burned  and  wasted,  and  upon  the  2l8t 
of  October  the  army  cotnmenced  its  homeward  march*    But  Bm^ 
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din  was  not  easy  under  his  defeat,  and  the  night  of  the  2lBt  heing 
favorable,  he  proposed  to  Harmar  to  send  back  a  detachment  to 
the  site  of  the  villages  just  destroyed,  supposing  the  savages  woald 
have  already  returned  thither.  The  General  was  not  very  willing 
to  try  farther  experiments,  but  Hardin  urged  bira^  and  at  last 
obtained  an  order  for  three  hundred  and  forty  militia,  of  which 
forty  were  mounted,  and  sixty  regular  troops;  the  former  under 
Hardin  himself,  the  latter  under  Major  Wyllys.  How  they  fared, 
shall  be  told  by  Captain  Asheton,  an  actor  in  the  afiraj: 

^'  The  detachment  marched  in  three  columns,  the  federal  troops 
in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  which  I  was  posted,  with  Major 
Wyllys  and  Colonel  Hardin  in  my  front;  the  militia  formed  the 
columns  to  the  right  and  left.  From  delays,  occasioned  by  the 
militia's  halting,  we  did  not  reach  the  banks  of  the  Omee  [Maumee] 
till  sometime  after  sunrise.  The  spies  then  discovered  the  enemy, 
and  reported  to  Major  Wyllys,  who  halted  the  federal  troops,  and 
moved  the  militia  on  some  distance  in  front,  where  he  gave  his 
orders  and  plan  of  attack  to  the  several  commanding  officers  of 
corps.  Those  orders  were  not  communicated  to  rne*  Major 
Wyllys  reserved  the  command  of  the  federal  troops  to  himself. 

^^  Major  Hall  with  his  battalion,  was  directed  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  around  the  bend  of  the  Omee  river,  cross  the  l*ickaway  fork^ 
(or  St.  Mary's)  which  brought  him  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  wait  until  the  attack  should  commence  with  Majo^^ 
McMullen's  battalion.  Major  Fontaine's  cavalry,  and  Major  Wyllys 
with  the  federal  troops,  who  all  crossed  the  Omee  at,  and  near^ 
the  common  fording  place.  "^  After  the  attack  commenced,  the 
troops  were  by  no  means  to  separate,  but  were  to  embody,  or  the 
battalions  to  support  each  other,  as  circumstances  required. 

^^  From  this  disposition,  it  appeared  evident  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Major  Wyllys  to  surround  the  enemy,  and  that  if  Colonel 
Hall,  who  had  gained  his  ground  undiscovered,  had  not  wantonly 
disobeyed  his  orders,  by  firing  on  a  single  Indian,  the  surprids 
must  have  been  complete.  The  Indians  then  fled  with  precipit^ 
tion,  the  battalions  of  militia  pursuing  in  diiforent  dii*eetions. 

^^  Major  Fontaine  made  a  charge  upon  a  small  party  of  savages— 
he  fell  the  first  fire,  and  his  troops  dispersed.  The  federal  troops 
who  were  then  left  unsupported,  became  an  easy  sacrifice  to  niucb 
the  largest  party  of  Indians  that  had  been  seen  that  day.    It  wsi 
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*  The  iheatre  of  theM  operations  was  in  ih%  Tieinitj  of  tbo  floariahing  city  of  Fo^ 
Wajno,  Indiana. 
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my  opinion  that  the  misfortunes  of  that  day  were  owing  to  the 
separation  of  the  troops,  and  disobedience  of  orders. 

^'  After  the  federal  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  firing  in  all 
quarters  nearly  ceased,  Colonel  Uall  and  Major  McMulIen,  with 
their  battalions,  met  in  the  town,  and  after  discharging,  cleaning 
and  fresh  loading  their  arms,  which  took  up  about  half  an  hour, 
proceeded  to  join  the  army  unmolested.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
detachment,  if  it  had  been  kept  embodied,  was  sufficient  to  have 
answered  the  fullest  expectations  of  the  General,  and  needed  no 
support;  but  I  was  informed  a  battalion  under  Major  Ray  was 
ordered  out  for  that  purpose."* 

When  Hardin  returned  to  camp  after  this  skirmish,  he  wished 
the  General  either  to  send  another  party,  or  take  the  whole  army 
to  the  battle  ground,  but  Harmar  would  not  favor  either  plan.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  divide  his  troops;  he  had  little  food  for 
his  horses;  and  he  thought  the  Indians  had  received  '^a  very  good 
scourging;"  upon  the  next  morning,  accordingly,  the  army  took 
up  its  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington,  in  a  regular,  soldier-like 
way.  Two  men,  says  Hardin,  wished  to  have  another  tussle  with 
the  Miamie&— of  the  whole  anny,  only  two !  Before  reaching  Fort 
Washington,  however,  new  trouble  occurred. 

''At  old  Chillicothe,  on  Little  Miami,"  says  Colonel  Hardin,  ''a 
number  of  the  militia,  contrary  to  orders,  fired  off  their  guns.  I 
endeavored  to  put  a  stop  to  such  disorderly  behavior,  and  com- 
manded that  those  offenders  that  could  be  taken  should  be  punished 
agreeably  to  general  orders;  and  having  caught  a  soldier  myself  in 
the  very  act  of  firing  his  gun,  ordered  a  file  of  men  to  take  him 
immediately  and  carry  him  to  the  six-pounder,  and  for  the  drum* 
mer  to  tie  him  up  and  give  him  six  lashes;  I  was  shortly  after  met 
by  Colonel  Trottor  and  Miyor  McMullen,  and  a  number  of  militia 
soldiers  who,  in  an  abrupt  manner,  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
ordered  that  soldier  whipped;  I  replied  in  support  of  general 
orders,  on  which  a  very  warm  dispute  ensued  between  Colonel 
Trotter,  Major  McMullen  and  myself. 

**  The  general  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  came  for- 
ward and  gave  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  McMullen  a  very  severe 
reprimand,  ordered  the  federal  troops  to  parade,  and  the  drummer 
to  do  his  duty,  sweating  ho  would  risk  his  life  in  support  of  his 
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oi<dei8 ;  Hht  rasa  reeeived  tlie  Bmnl^er  ^of  kehtt  Didei^  and 
several  that  were  confined  were  set  at  liberty;  nnmbere  of  tiie  militift 
tfeemed  mach  pledsed  with  what  was  do&e.  This  intended  muthiy 
being  soon  qnashed,  the  army  proeeeded  in  good  order  to  Foit 
Washington. 

^^  When  the  army  arrived  at  the  month  of  Licking,  the  geneni 
informed  me  be  had  determined  to  arrest  some  of  the  militia  ch- 
eers for  their  bad  conduct,  and  send  them  home  with  disgrace;  but 
I  opposed  his  intention,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the 
whole  militia;  that  he  would  perhaps  stand  in  need  of  their  aaslst^ 
ance  on  some  future  occasion,  and  it  would  sour  their  minds  and 
cause  them  to  turn  oot  with  reluctance;  and  that  his  discharging 
tiiem  generally  with  honor,  perhaps,  would  answer  a  better  pw- 
pose;  the  general  readily  indulged  my  request.*'* 

To  this  last  act,  which^  caused  much  discontent  am<mg  thfe  firon^ 
tier  men;  to  the  two  defeats  of  the  19th  and  22d  of  October,  (for 
such  they  were ;)  asd  to  the  want  of  any  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Harmar,  who,  though  guilty  of  no  breach  of  military  care  or  com- 
mon skill,  acted  woman-like,  compared  with  such  men  as  Clark 
and  Wayne,  must  be  ascribed  the  great  unpopulanty  of  this  cam- 
paign.  The  army,  as  a  ^ole,  effected  all  that  the  popular  easpedi- 
tions  of  Clark,  in  1782,  and  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  in  1799,  did: 
Ae  annihilation  of  towns  and  corn,  and  was  by  Harmar  and  Bt 
Clair  considered  very  suooes^l,  but  in  reality,  ta  Ae  view  if  ike 
JbhiknUf  it  was  an  utter  fidlure  and  deML  Their  account  of  it 
1i>as  this: 

'^  There  have  been  two  engagements  about  the  ItGsmi  towns,  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  it  is  said  tks 
formM*  had  about  five  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  luwe 
retveated.  The  lees  was  only  ^^teen  or  twenty  on  the  side  <if 
Hke  Indians,  The  Shawanese,  Miamies,  and  Pottawattamies^ 
Were,  I  undelrBtand,  the  principal  tribes  who  were  engaged; 
but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have  tefascd  their  idfi- 
inee  or  assistaiace,  iand  it  is  confidently  repotted  that  tihey  are  now 
marching  against  the  frontiers  on  the  Ohio/' 

Kor  was  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  settlementB  on  Ihe 
Ohio  shore  Jar  fimn  the  tratfa^  as  may  be  sesii  ^m  tiie  IbUowing 
letter: 

On  tke  evening  ^of  ithe;2d  Jamiaiy,  17ftV'  ^fB  Bufiis  Pd*- 
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nam,  writing  to  the  president,  ^*  between  sunset  and  daylight-in, 
the  Indians  surprised  a  new  settlement  of  onr  people,  at  a  place  on 
the  Muskingam,  called  the  Big  Bottom,  nearly  forty  miles  up  the 
river,  in  which  disaster  eleven  men,  one  woman,  and  two  children, 
were  killed ;  three  men  are  missing,  and  four  others  made  their 
escape.  Thus,  sir,  the  war,  which  was  partial  before  the  campaign 
of  last  year,  is,  in  all  probability,  become  general.  I  think  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  the  only  people  on  whom  Ihe 
savages  will  wreak  their  vengeance,  or  that  the  number  of  hostile 
Indians  have  not  increased  since  the  late  expedition. 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  critical ;  the  governor  and  secretary  both 
being  absent,  no  assistance  from  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  can  be 
had.  The  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar,  consisting  at  this  time  of  little 
more  than  twenty  men,  can  afford  no  protection  to  our  settlements, 
and  the  whole  number  of  men  in  all  our  settlements,  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  including  all  civil  and  military  officers,  do  not  exceed 
two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  these,  many  of  them,  badly 
armed. 

"  "We  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  swallowed  up,  should 
the  enemy  push  the  war  with  vigor  during  the  vrinter;  this,  I  be- 
lieve, will  fully  appear,  by  taking  a  short  view  of  our  several  set- 
tlements, and  I  hope  justify  the  extraordinary  measures  we  have 
adopted,  for  want  of  a  legal  authority  in  the  territory,  to  apply  for 
aid  in  the  business.  The  situation  of  our  people  is  nearly  as 
follows : 

"At  Marietta  are  about  eighty  houses,  in  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  with  scattering  houses  about  three  miles  up  the  Ohio.  A  set 
of  mills  at  Duck  creek,  four  miles  distant,  and  another  mill  two 
miles  up  the  Muskingum.  Twenty-two  miles  up  this  river  is  a  set- 
tlement, consisting  of  about  twenty  families ;  about  two  miles  from 
them,  on  Wolf  creek,  are  five  families  and  a  set  of  mills. 

"Down  the  Ohio,  and  opposite  the  Little  Kanawha,  commences 
the  settlement  called  Belle  Prairie,  which  extends  down  the  river, 
with  little  interruption,  about  twelve  miles,  and  contains  between 
thirty  and  forty  houses.  Before  the  late  disaster,  we  had  several 
other  settlements,  which  are  already  broken  up.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  enclose  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  company,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  sessions  on  this  occasion,  and  beg  leave,  with  the  great- 
est deference,  to  observe,  that,  unless  government  speedily  sends  a 
body  of  troops  for  our  protection,  we  are  a  ruined  people. 

"  The  removal  of  the  women  and  children,  etc,  will  reduce  many 
of  the  poorer  sort  to  the  greatest  straits;  but  if  we  add  to  this  the 
86 
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destniotioD  of  their  corn,  forage,  and  cattle,  by  the  enemy,  which 
18  very  probable  to  ensue,  I  know  of  no  way  they  can  be  supported ; 
but,  if  this  should  not  happen,  where  these  people  are  to  raise 
bread  another  year,  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  and  most  of  them 
have  nothing  left  to  buy  with. 

^^But  my  fears  do  not  stop  here ;  we  are  a  people  so  far  detached 
from  all  others,  in  point  of  situation,  that  we  can  hope  for  no  timely 
relief,  in  case  of  emergency,  from  any  of  our  neighbors ;  and  among 
the  number  that  compose  our  present  military  strength,  almost 
one-half  are  young  men,  hired  into  the  country,  intending  to  settle 
by  and  by;  these,  under  present  circumstances,  will  probably  leave 
OB  soon,  unless  prospects  should  brighten ;  and,  as  to  new  settlers, 
we  can  expect  none  in  our  present  situation ;  so  that,  instead  of 
increasing  in  strength,  we  are  likely  to  diminish  daily ;  and,  if  we 
do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages,  we  shall  be  so  reduced  and  dis- 
couraged as  to  give  up  the  settlement,  unless  government  shall  give 
us  timely  protection.  It  has  been  a  mystery  with  some,  why  the 
troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  quarter,  and  collected  at  the 
Miami ;  that  settlement  is,  I  believe,  within  three  or  four  days' 
march  of  a  very  populous  part  of  Kentucky,  from  whence,  in  a  few 
days,  they  might  be  reinforced  with  several  thousand  men,  where- 
as, we  are  not  within  two  hundred  miles  of  any  settlement  that  can 
probably  more  than  protect  themselves."* 

The  spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  tribes  which  had  just  been  at- 
tacked, and  the  general  feeling  along  the  frontier  in  relation  to 
Harmar's  expedition,  made  the  United  States  government  sensible 
that  their  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  backwoods  warfare,  had  been 
a  failure,  and  that  prompt  and  strong  measures,  calculated  either  to 
win  or  force  a  state  of  peace,  must  be  adopted*  The  plan  whid 
was  resorted  to  was  a  three-fold  one : 

To  send  a  messenger  to  the  western  Indians  with  offers  of  peace, 
to  be  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Iroquois  chieftains  favorable  to 
America; 

At  the  same  time  to  organize  expeditions  in  the  West,  to  strike 
the  Wea,  Miami,  and  Sbawanese  towns,  in  case  it  should  be  clear 
the  peace  messenger  would  fail  in  his  mission ;  and 

To  prepare  a  grand  and  overwhelming  force  with  which  to 
take  possession  of  the  country  of  the  enemies,  and  build  forts  ii 
their  midst 
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The  peraoD  selected  to  convey  the  measages  of  peace  wm  Colonel 
Thomas  Proctor,  who  received  his  commission  npon  the  10th  or 
11th  of  March,  1791,  and  npon  the  12th  left  Philadelphia  for  the 
settlement  of  C!omplanter,  Captain  O'Beel,  or  O'Biel,  the  chief 
warrior  of  the  Senecas,  and  the  firm  friend  of  Washington  and  the 
Union.  This  chie^  with  others  of  similar  sentiments,  had  been  in 
Philadelphia  in  the  previons  December,  and  had  promised  to  nse 
i^ll  their  influence  to  secure  peace.*  To  them  Proctor  was  sent,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  go  with  him  westward,  and  be  the  means 
of  preventing  further  bloodshed.  In  this  hope,  however,  Washing- 
ton and  Knox  were  disappointed ;  for,  when,  with  great  difficulty, 
the  American  messenger  had  prevailed  npon  certain  of  the  Iro- 
quois to  accompany  him,  provided  a  water  passage  could  be  had, 
the  British  commandant  at  Niagara  would  not  allow  an  English 
vessel  to  be  hired  to  convey  the  ambassadors  up  Lake  Brie ;  and  as 
no  other  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  enterprise  failed. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  Proctor  met 
with,  the  views  of  the  British,  and  of  those  Indians  who  remained 
firm  to  the  British  at  this  period,  must  be  considered.  After 
Harmar's  campaign,  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  sent  a  deputation 
to  Lord  Dorchester,  to  learn  what  aid  England  would  give  them  in 
the  contest  now  fetirly  opened.  What  answer,  precisely,  was  given 
by  the  Governor,  we  do  not  know,  but  his  wishes  seemed  to  have 
been  that  peace  might  be  restored  and  preserved.  Colonel  Gordon, 
the  British  commandant  at  Niagara,  who  afterwards  stopped  Proc- 
tor, was  also  an  advocate  of  peace,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  wrote 
to  Brant  in  these  words : 

"I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  in  your  neighborhood,  to  use 
your  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  between  the  Indians  and  Ameri- 
cans. I  dare  say  the  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  terms  which 
will  secure  to  the  Indians  their  present  possessions  in  the  Miami 
country,  provided  the  young  men  are  restrained  from  committing 
depredations  in  future." 

It  is  evident,  from  their  whole  course  of  procedure,  that  the 
British  authorities  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  American  settle- 
ments from  being  made  in  the  NcMth- Western  territory.  They 
wished  to  have  their  Indian  allies  continue  in  possession ;  this  was 
their  chief  motive  for  retaining  the  western  posts* 
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Brant  himself  on  the  7th  of  March,  writing  to  M'Eee,  the  agent 
among  the  Miamies,  says : 

^^I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  States,  from  gentlemen 
who  have  lately  been  in  Philadelphia,  by  which  it  appears  the 
Americans  secretly  wish  to  accommodate  the  matter,  which  I 
should,  by  all  means,  advise,  if  it  could  be  effected  upon  bonorable 
and  liberal  terms,  and  a  peace  become  general." 

With  these  views  prevailing,  why  did  Brant,  Gordon,  and  the 
other  officers  of  Britain  do  so  little  afterward  to  preserve  pacific 
relations  ?  First,  it  wonld  seem  that  the  Mohawk  chieftain  was 
offended  by  the  favor  shown  Cornplanter,  his  deadly  foe,"*"  and  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  divide  the  Iroquois ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  latter  point,  at  least,  the  British  sympathized  with  him. 
Secondly,  it  is  clear  that  the  representatives  of  England  in  Canada 
were  offended  at  the  entire  disregard  shown  by  the  American  gov- 
ernment of  their  influence  over  the  savages  of  the  north-west. 

Those  tribes  were  closely  connected  vnth  the  British  agents,  and 
under  their  control,  and  Lord  Dorchester,  Colonel  Gordon  and 
Brant  looked  for  an  appeal  to  them  as  mediators  in  the  quarrel 
about  to  burst  forth,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  an  acceptance  by  the 
Americans  of  their  mediation,  if  asked  by  the  Indians ;  an  accept- 
ance of  the  kind  given  in  1798,  after  St.  Clair's  defeat,  and  which 
was  not,  of  course,  dishonorable  or  degrading.  Thirdly,  both  the 
Indians  and  English  were  pnzzled  and  excited  by  the  seeming  want 
of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States,  which,  at  the  same  moment, 
almost,  commissioned  Scott  to  war  upon  the  Wabash  Indians, 
Proctor  to  treat  of  peace  with  them,  St  Clair  to  invade  and  take 
possession  of  their  lands  on  the  Maumee,  and  Pickering  to  hold  a 
council  with  their  brethren  for  burying  the  fatal  hatchet,  and 
quenching  the  destructive  brand. 

"From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans,"  says 
Colonel  Gordon  to  Brant,  upon  the  11th  of  June,  "I  am  perfectly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  their  full  intentions.  Whilst  they  are  assem- 
bling councils  at  different  quarters,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  peace,  the  Six  Nations  have  received  a  speech 
from  General  St.  Clair,  dated  at  Pittsburgh,  23d  April,  inviting 
them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their  brothers,  the  western 
nations. 

"  Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent^  or  can  they  possibly 
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believe  the  Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  each  shallow  artifices? 
This,  far  from  being  the  case;  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  creek  saw 
the  business  in  its  proper  light,  and  treated  the  invitation  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved.  It  must  strike  you  very  forcibly,  that  in  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  different  commisionere  from  the  American 
States,  they  have  cautiously  avoided  applying  for  our  interference, 
as  a  measure  they  affect  to  think  perfectly  unnecessary ;  wishing  to 
impress  the  Indians  with  the  ideas  of  their  own  consequence,  and 
of  the  little  influence  they  would  willingly  believe  we  are  pos- 
sessed of. 

"  This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  Had  they, 
before  matters  were  pushed  to  extremity,  requested  the  assistance 
of  the  British  government  to  bring  about  a  peace  on  equitable 
terms,  I  am  convinced  the  measure  would  have  been  fully  accom- 
plished long  before  this  time. 

"  I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  they  will  yet  see  the  propriety 
of  adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  an  object  so 
much  to  be  desired,  will  at  length  be  permanently  settled. 

^'  I  am  the  most  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by 
your  being  on  the  spot,  and  that  you  will  call  forth  the  exertion  of 
your  influence  and  abilities  on  the  occasion." 

The  Americans  also  were  desirous  to  enlist  Brant  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  Governor  Clinton,  of  N'ew  York,  was  written  to  by 
General  Xnox,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  influence  the  Mohawk 
leader;  but  the  chieftain  was  beyond  his  reach,  in  the  far  west, 
among  the  tribes  who  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  contest ; 
nor  could  any  learn  whether  he  went  thither  as  a  peace-mi^er  or 
promoter  of  war. 

Early  in  May,  the  United  States  Government  was  informed  that 
he  had  revived  his  plan  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy ;  and  about 
the  19th  of  that  month.  Proctor,  at  Buffalo,  heard  from  the  West 
that  Brant  was  there,  not  to  pacify,  but  to  inflame  the  Miamies  and 
their  allies ;  but  yet,  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  represented 
his  purpose  to  be  that  of  a  messenger  sent  to  learn  the  feelings  of 
the  western  tribes,  and  asked  Proctor  again  and  again  to  wait  his 
return,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  American  Government 
was  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  cessation  of  hostilities.* 

Before  Proctor,  after  the  failure  of  his  mission,  left  Buffalo 
creek,  which  he  did  upon  the  21st  of  May,  measures  had  been 
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taken  to  secure  a  council  of  the  Six  If  atious  on  the  16th  of  June, 
at  the  Painted  Post,  near  the  junction  of  the  Coshocton  and  Tioga 
rivers.  The  purpose  of  this  council  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
the  Iroquois  by  presents  and  fine  words ;  and  the  plan  appears  to 
have  succeeded.  "  Trea^,"  says  Knox,  writing  to  St.  Clair,  on  the 
4th  of  August,  ^'  closed  on  the  15th,  (of  July,)  and  the  Indians 
returned  satisfied.  Colonel  Pickering  did  not  attempt  to  persuade 
any  of  them  to  join  our  army,  as  he  found  such  a  proposal  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  them."  * 

It  had  been  calculated  when  Proctor  left  Philadelphia  upon  the 
12th  of  March,  that  he  would  either  succeed  or  distinctly  fail  in 
his  enterprise,  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Washington  by  the  5th  of 
May.  This  expectation,  as  has  been  seen,  was  entirely  defeated, 
as  he  was  so  delayed  that  he  did  not  reach  Buffitlo  creek  until  the 
27th  of  April,  and  did  not  make  his  first  application  for  a  vessel  to 
cross  Lake  Erie  until  May  5th.  But  upon  the  above  calculation, 
mistaken  as  it  proved,  were  based  the  arrangements  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  effect  the  second  part  oi  the  plan  for  the 
campaign, — ^^  the  desultory  operations  "  (as  thoy  were  termed)  for 
annoying  the  enemy  in*  case  Proctor  failed.  These  operations 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  backwoodsmen  under  their  own 
commanders. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  after  Harmar's 
expedition,  produced  great  alarm  in  Western  Virginia,  and  the 
delegates  of  several  of  the  western  counties  of  that  State,  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  governor,  in  which  they  say: 

^^  The  defenseless  condition  of  those  counties,  forming  a  line  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles  along  the  Ohio  river,  exposed  to  the 
hostile  invasion  of  their  Indian  enemies,  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
support,  is  truly  alarming ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  regulations 
of  the  General  Government  in  that  country,  we  have  reason  to 
lament  that  they  have  been  hitherto  ineffectual  for  our  protection ; 
nor,  indeed,  could  it  happen  otherwise :  for  the  garrisons  kept  by 
the  continental  troops  on  the  Ohio  river,  if  they  are  of  any  use,  it 
must  be  to  the  Kentucky  settlements ;  as  they  immediately  cover 
that  country.  To  us  they  can  be  of  no  service,  being  from  two  to 
four  hundred  miles  below  our  frontier  settlements. 

"  We  further  beg  leave  to  observe  that  we  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  consequences  of  the  defeat  of  our  army  by  the  Indians,  on 
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the  late  expedition,  will  be  severely  felt  on  oar  frontiers :  as  th^*e 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Indians  will,  in  their  turn,  (being  flushed 
with  victory,)  invade  our  settlements,  and  exercise  all  their  horrid 
murder  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit  them  to  travel.  Then  is  it  not  better  to  support  us  where 
we  are,  be  the  expense  what  it  may,  than  to  oblige  such  a  number 
of  your  brave  citizens,  who  have  so  long  supported,  and  still  con- 
tinue to  support,  a  dangerous  frontier,  (although  thousands  of  their 
relatives  in  the  flesh  have,  in  the  prosecution  thereof,  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  savage  inventions)  to  quit  the  country,  after  all  they 
have  done  and  suffered,  when  you  know  that  a  frontier  must  be 
supported  somewhere." 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  Legislature  of  Yun 
ginia  passed  a  resolution  on  the  20th  of  December,  authorizing  the 
governor  to  make  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier,  till 
the  General  Government  should  take  efficient  measures  to  effect 
that  object.  Governor  Randolph  immediately  dispatched  orders 
to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  western  counties,  for  the  enlist^ 
ment,  before  the  1st  of  March,  of  several  companies  of  rangers, 
for  the  defense  of  the  frontier,  and  appointed  Charles  Scott  briga- 
dier-general of  the  militia  of  Kentucky,  with  orders  to  raise  a 
volunteer  force  for  the  protection  of  that  district  These  proceed- 
ings were  reported  to  Congress,  and  that  body,  early  in  January, 
established  a  local  Board  of  War  for  the  district  of  Kentucky, 
composed  of  General  Scott,  Hany  Innis,  John  Brown,  Benjamin 
Logan,  and  Isaac  Shelby,  with  discretionary  powers  to  provide  for 
the  defense  of  the  settlements  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  Congress  passed  an  ^^  Act  for  the  raising 
and  adding  another  regiment  to  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  making  further  provision  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers."  In  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  that  act, 
the  President  immediately  appointed  Governor  St  Clair  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  the  North- West,  and  authorized 
him  to  raise  an  army  of  three  thousand  men,  to  be  employed 
against  the  hostile  Indians  in  that  territory. 

It  was  considered  nece^ary,  however,  to  make  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  Wabash  Indians  ;  and  accordingly  orders  were  sent 
to  General  Scott,  to  raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kentucl^ 
Board  of  War,  a  volunteer  force  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  lead  an  expedition  against  the  Wea  towns  on  the' 
Wabash.  The  time  of  rendezvous  was  fixed  on  the  10th  of  May, 
but  the  march  was  postponed  for  a  few  days,  to  await  the  return  of 
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Proctor.  No  mtelligence,  however,  was  received  from  him ;  the 
hoatilitj  of  the  Indians  was  hecoming  more  apparent,  Mid,  on  the 
23d  of  May,  General  Scott  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  mounted 
men  crossed  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky,  and  com* 
menced  his  march  to  Ouiatenon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  Ist  of 
June. 

"I  immediately  detached  Colonel  John  Hardin,"  says  Scott  in 
his  report,  "  with  sixty  mounted  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  light  horse 
under  Captain  McCoy,  to  attack  the  villages  to  the  left,  and  moved 
on  briskly  with  my  main  body,  in  order  of  battle,  toward  the  town, 
the  smoke  of  which  was  discernible.  My  guides  were  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  town ;  for,  instead  of  standing 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain  through  which  I  marched,  I  found  it  on 
the  low  ground  bordering  on  the  Wabash :  on  turning  the  point  of 
woods,  one  house  presented  in  my  front.  Captain  Price  was 
ordered  to  assault  that  with  forty  men.  He  executed  the  command 
with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two  warriors. 

'^  When  I  gained  the  summit  of  the  eminence  which  overlooks 
the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discovered  the  enemy 
in  great  confusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river 
in  canoes.  I  instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant 
Wilkinson  to  rush  forward  with  the  first  battalion. 

"  The  order  was  executed  with  promptitude,  and  this  detacli- 
ment  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up  from  a 
Kickapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  a 
well-directed  fire  from  their  rifles,  destroyed  all  the  savages  with 
-  which  five  canoes  were  crowded.  To  my  great  mortification,  the 
Wabash  was  many  feet  beyond  fording  at  this  place :  I  therefore 
detached  Col.  Wilkinson  to  a  ford  two  miles  above,  which  my 
guides  informed  me  was  more  practicable. 

^'  The  enemy  still  kept  possession  of  Kickapoo  town :  I  deter- 
mined to  dislodge  them;  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  Captains 
King's  and  Logsdone*s  companies  to  march  down  the  river  below 
the  town,  and  cross,  under  the  conduct  of  Major  Barboe.  Several 
of  the  men  swam  the  river,  and  others  passed  in  a  small  canoe. 
This  movement  was  unobserved ;  and  my  men  had  taken  post  on 
the  bank  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  imme* 
diately  abandoned  the  village. 

"About  this  time  word  was  brought  to  me  that  Colonel  Hardin 
was  encumbered  with  prisoners,  and  had  discovered  a  stronger  vil- 
lage further  to  my  left  than  those  I  had  observed,  which  he  was 
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proceeding  to  attack.  I  immediately  detached  Captain  Brown 
with  his  company,  to  support  the  colonel :  but  the  distance  being 
six  miles,  before  the  captain  arrived  the  business  was  done,  and 
Colonel  Hardin  joined  me  a  little  before  sun-set,  having  killed  six 
warriors,  and  taken  fifty-two  prisoners.  Captain  Bull,  the  warrior 
who  discovered  me  in  the  morning,  had  gained  the  main  town,  and 
given  the  alarm,  a  short  time  before  me;  but  the  villages  to  my 
left  were  uninformed  of  my  approach,  and  had  no  retreat. 

''The  next  morning  I  determined  to  detach  my  Lieutenant 
Colonel-commandant,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  im* 
portant  town  of  Keth-tip-e-ca-nunk,  (Tippecanoe,)  eighteen  miles 
from  my  camp,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wabash ;  but,  on  examina- 
tion, I  discovered  my  men  and  horses  to  be  so  crippled  and-^om 
down  by  a  long,  laborious  march,  and  the  active  exertions  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  only  could  be 
found  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  they  prepared 
to  march  on  foot. 

^'  Colonel  Wilkinson  marched  with  this  detachment  at  half  after 
five  in  the  evening,  and  returned  to  my  camp  the  next  day  at  one 
o'clock,  having  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  twelve  hours,  and  de- 
stroyed the  most  important  settlement  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter 
of  the  federal  territory. 

"  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  (Guiatenon)  were  French, 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By  the  books,  letters,  and  other 
documents  found  there,  it  is  evident  that  place  was  in  close  con- 
nection with,  and  dependent  on,  Detroit.  A  large  quantity  of 
com,  a  variety  of  household  goods,  peltry,  and  other  articles,  were 
burned  with  this  village,  which  consisted  of  about  seventy  houses, 
many  of  them  well  finished."* 

The  theatre  of  this  event  is  thus  described  in  the  Indiana  Gkk 
zetteer,  published  at  Indianapolis,  1850 : 

"  Weaf  prairie,  or  Wea  plains,  covers  more  than  a  township  of 
excellent  land,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  creek.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  Wabash  river  was  the  Indian  town  Guiatenon,  and  the 
site  of  a  Jesuit  mission  once  flourishing.  Here,  too,  were  the  most 
extensive  improvements  probably  ever  made  by  Indians  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  of  which  scarce  a  trace  now  remains. 


*  Americim  State  Fapers,  ▼.  ISl. 

f  Wah-wee-ah-tenon  was  the  original  Indiaii  name  of  the  settlement,  made  olassie 
(Oaiatenon)  by  the  Jesoits. 
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^^  For  richness  of  soil  and  besnty  of  natural  sitoation  no  plao« 
in  the  State,  or  perhaps  in  the  West,  can  compare  with  the  Wea 
plains." 

A  few  miles  above  this  ancient  post  is  located  the  flourishing 
city  of  La  Fayette. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Qovemor  Bt.  Clair,  the  Kentucl^ 
Board  of  War  resolved  to  send  another  expedition  under  Golund 
Wilkinson  to  destroy  the  towns  on  Eel  river.  The  volunteer! 
raised  for  the  service,  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, on  the  20th  of  July,  armed  and  mounted,  with  provisions 
for  thirty  days ;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  Wilkinson,  with  fivs 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  commenced  his  march  against  the 
hostile  towns.  His  report,  made  on  the  24th  of  August,  to  Gover- 
nor Bt  Clair,  is  a  sufficient  history  of  the  expedition: 

"Having  earned  into  complete  effect  the  enterprise  which  you 
were  pleased  to  direct  against  L*Anguille,  (a  village  on  Eel  river,) 
and  having  done  the  savages  every  other  damage  on  the  Wabash, 
to  which  I  conceived  my  force  adequate,  I  embrace  the  first 
moments  recess  from  active  duty,  to  detail  to  your  excellency  the 
(iterations  of  the  expedition  entrusted  to  my  conduct 

"I  left  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  Ist  inst.,  at 
one  o'clock,  and  agreeably  to  my  original  plan,  feinted  boldly  at  the 
Miami  villages,  by  the  most  direct  course  the  nature  of  the  ground 
over  which  I  had  to  march  would  permit.  I  persevered  in  this 
plan  until  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst,  and  thereby  avoided  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  enemy,  and  the  paths  which  lead  direct  from 
White  river  to  the  Wabash,  leaving  the  head  waters  of  the  first  to 
my  left ;  I  then,  being  about  seventy  miles  advanced  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, turned  north-west 

"  I  made  no  discovery  until  the  5th,  about  nine  o'clock,  A.  M., 
when  I  crossed  three  much  frequented  paths  within  two  milea  of 
each  other,  and  all  bearing  east  of  north;  my  guides  were  urgent 
for  me  to  follow  these  paths,  which  betrayed  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  convinced  me  that  I  had  to  depend  on  my  own 
judgment  only.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I  was  obliged  to 
cross  a  deep  bog,  which  injured  several  of  my  horses  exceedingly, 
and  a  few  miles  beyond  I  struck  a  path  bearing  north  by  west, 
marked  by  the  recent  footsteps  of  five  or  six  savages. 

"  My  guides  renewed  their  application  to  me  to  follow  this  path, 
but  I  pursued  my  course  which  had  been  N".  60  W.  since  two 
o'clock. 

^^  I  had  not  got  clear  of  my  encampment  next  morning,  before 
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my  advance  reported  an  impassable  bog  in  our  front,  extending 
several  miles  on  either  band;  and  the  guides  asserted  that  the 
whole  country  to  the  Wabash  was  cut  by  such  bogs,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  unless  I  followed  the 
Indian  paths,  which  avoided  these  bogs,  or  led  through  them  at 
places  where  they  were  least  difficult.  Although  I  paid  little 
regard  to  this  information,  as  delay  was  dangerous,  and  every 
thing  depended  on  the  preservation  of  my  horses,  I  determined  to 
turn  to  the  right,  and  fall  into  the  path  I  had  passed  the  evening 
before,  which  varied  in  its  course  fipom  N.  by  W.  to  'SE.  The 
country  now  had  become  pondy  in  every  direction;  I  therefore 
resolved  to  pursue  this  path  until  noon,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
conduct  me  to  better  ground,  or  to  some  devious  trace  which 
might  lead  to  the  object  sought 

"At  seven  o'clock  I  crossed  an  east  branch  of  Calumet*  river, 
about  forty  yards  wide,  and  about  noon  my  advance  guard  fired  on 
a  small  party  of  warriors,  and  took  a  prisoner;  the  rest  ran  off  to 
the  eastward.  I  halted  about  a  mile  beyond  the  spot  where  this 
affair  happened,  and  on  examining  the  prisoner  found  him  to  be  a 
Delaware,  living  near  the  site  of  the  late  Miami  village,  which  he 
informed  me  was  about  thirty  miles  distant;  I  immediately  retro- 
graded four  miles,  and  filed  off  by  the  right  over  some  rising 
ground  which  I  had  observed  between  the  east  branch  of  Calumet 
river  and  a  creek  four  or  five  miles  in  advance  of  it,  taking  my 
course  K  60  W. 

"This  measure  fortunately  extricated  me  from  the  bogs  and 
ponds,  and  soon  placed  me  on  firm  ground ;  late  in  the  afternoon 
I  crossed  one  path  running  from  N*.  to  S.  and  shortly  after  fell 
into  another  varying  from  NW.  to  N".  by  W.  I  pursued  this 
path  about  two  miles,  when  I  encamped — ^but  finding  it  still 
inclined  northward,  I  determined  to  abandon  it  in  the  morning. 

"I  resumed  my  march  on  the  6th  at  four  o'clock;  the  Calumet 
being  to  the  westward  of  me,  I  was  fearful  I  should  strike  the 
Wabash  too  high  up,  and  perhaps  fall  in  with  the  small  town, 
which  you  mentioned  to  me,  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  I 
therefore  steered  a  due  west  course,  and  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  crossed 
a  road,  much  used  both  by  horse  and  foot,  bearing  due  north. 

"I  now  knew  that  I  was  near  a  Shawanese  village,  generally 
Bopposed  to  be  on  the  waters  of  White  river,  but  actually  on  those 


*  At  present  aet  knoirn  by  tliAt  nameh 
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of  the  Calumet,  and  wae  sensible  that  every  thing  depended  on  the 
celerity  and  silence  of  my  movements,  as  my  real  object  had  become 
manifest.  I  therefore  pushed  my  march  vigorously,  leaving  an 
officer  and  twenty  men  in  ambush,  to  watch  the  road,  in  order  to 
intercept  or  beat  off  any  party  of  the  enemy  which  might  casually 
be  passing  that  way,  and  thereby  prevent  as  long  as  possible,  the 
discovery  of  my  real  intentions. 

"At  eight  o'clock  I  crossed  Calumet  river,  now  eighty  yarde 
wide,  and  running  down  NNW.  and  pursuing  my  course,  I  crossed 
one  path  near  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  taking  the  same 
course,  and  at  six  miles  distance,  another  bearing  to  the  NE.  I 
was  now  sensible  from  my  reckoning  compared  with  my  own 
observations,  during  the  late  expedition  under  General  Scott,  and 
the  information  received  from  your  excellency  and  others,  that  I 
could  not  be  very  far  distant  from  L' Anguille.  The  party  left  at 
the  road  soon  fell  in  with  four  warriors  encamped  half  a  mile  from 
the  right  of  my  line  of  march,  killed  one  and  drove  off  the  others  to 
the  northward.  My  situation  had  now  become  extremely  critical, 
the  whole  country  to  the  north  being  in  alarm,  which  made  me 
greatly  anxious  to  continue  my  march  during  the  night;  but  I  had 
no  path  to  direct  me,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  my  course,  or 
for  horsemen  to  march  through  a  thick  swampy  country,  in  utter 
darkness.  I  quitted  my  camp  on  the  7th  as  soon  as  I  could  see 
my  way,  crossed  one  path  at  three  miles  distance  bearing  '^ 
and  at  seven  miles  I  fell  into  another  very  much  used,  bearing 
WVf.  by  N.  which  I  at  once  adopted,  as  the  direct  route  to  my 
object  and  pushed  forward  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

"  I  halted  at  twelve  o'clock  to  refresh  the  horses  and  examine 
the  men's  arms  and  ammunition ;  marched  again  at  half  after  one, 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  before  five  I  struck  the  Wabash,  at  one  and 
a  half  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  being  the  very  Bfot 
for  which  I  had  aimed  from  the  commencement  of  my  march.  1 
crossed  the  river,  and  following  the  path  a  N.  by  E  course;  at  the 
distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  my  reconnoitering  party  announced 
Eel  river  in  front,  and  the  town  on  the  opposite  bank.  I  dismonfl" 
ted,  ran  forward  and  examined  the  situation  of  the  town  as  far  «* 
was  practicable,  without  exposing  myself;  but  the  whole  face  ofii^^ 
country  from  the  Wabash  to  the  margin  of  Eel  river,  being  * 
continued  thicket  of  brambles,  black  jacks,  weeds  and  shrubs  ot 
different  kinds,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  a  satisfactory  view 
without  endangering  a  discovery. 

"  I  immediately  determined  to  post  two  companies  near  the  ban* 
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of  the  river  opposite  to  the  town,  and  above  the  ground  I  then 
oecapied,  to  make  a  detour  with  Major  Caldwell,  and  the  second 
battalion,  until  I  fell  into  the  Miami  trace,  and  by  that  route  to 
croBS  the  river  above  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  town,  and  to  leave 
directions  with  Major  M'Dowell,  who  commanded  the  first  bat- 
talion, to  lie  perdue  until  I  commenced  the  attack ;  then  to  dash 
through  the  river  with  his  corps  advanced,  and  assault  the  houses 
in  front  and  upon  the  left.  In  the  moment  that  I  was  about  to  put 
this  arrangement  into  execution,  word  was  brought  me  that  the 
enemy  had  taken  the  alarm  and  were  flying.  I  instantly  ordered 
a  general  charge,  which  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  the  men  forcing 
their  way  over  every  obstacle  plunged  through  the  river  with  vast 
intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resist- 
ance. 

^'Six  warriors  and,  in  the  hurry  and  concision  of  the  charge,  two 
squaws  and  a  child  were  killed,  thirty-four  prisoners  were  taken  and 
an  unfortunate  captive  released — ^with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed 
and  one  wounded.  I  found  this  town  scattered  along  Eel  river 
for  full  three  miles,  on  an  uneven  scrubby  oak  barren,  intersected 
alternately  by  bogs  almost  impassable,  and  impervious  thickets  of 
plum,  hazel  and  black  jack.  !N'otwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
if  I  may  credit  the  report  of  the  prisoners,  very  few  who  were  in 
the  town  escaped ;  expecting  a  second  expedition,  their  goods  were 
generally  packed  up  or  buried. 

^*  Sixty  warriors  had  crossed  the  Wabash  to  watch  the  paths 
leading  from  the  Ohio ;  the  head  chief  with  all  the  prisoners,  and  a 
number  of  families,  were  out  digging  a  root  which  they  substitute 
in  the  place  of  the  potatoe,  and  about  one  hour  before  my  arrival 
all  the  warriors,  except  eight,  had  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
up  the  river  to  a  French  store  to  purchase  ammunition.  This  am* 
munition  had  arrived  from  the  Miami  village  that  very  day,  and 
the  squaws  informed  me  was  stored  about  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

'^  I  detached  Major  Caldwell  in  quest  of  it,  but  he  failed  to  make 
any  discovery,  although,  he  scoured  the  country  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  up  the  river.  I  encamped  in  the  town  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  cut  up  the  com  scarcely  in  the  milk,  burnt  the  cab- 
ins, and  mounted  my  young  warriors,  squaws  and  children  in  the 
best  manner  in  my  power,  and  leaving  two  infirm  squaws  and  a 
child  with  a  short  talk,  (a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  enclose 
you,)  I  commenced  my  march  for  the  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie. 
I  f^lt  my  prisoners  a  vast  incumbrance,  but  I  was  not  in  force  to 
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JQStifj  a  detachment,  having  barely  five  handred  and  twenty-tliree 
rank  and  file,  and  being  then  in  the  bosoiii  of  the  OuiateDon 
country,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  removed  from  succor  and 
not  more  than  one  and  a  half  days  forced  march  from  the  Potta- 
wattamies,  Shawanese  and  Delawares. 

^'Not  being  able  to  discover  any  path  in  the  direct  course  to  the 
Eickapoo  towns,  I  marched  by  the  road  leading  to  Tippecanoe,  ui 
the  hope  of  finding  some  diverging  trace  which  might  favor  mj 
design.  I  encamped  that  evening  about  six  miles  from  Xenapft- 
eomaqua,  the  Indian  name  for  the  town  I  had  destroyed,  and 
marched  next  morning  at  four  o'clock.  My  course  continned  west 
till  nine  o'clock  when  I  turned  to  the  north-west  on  a  small  hnnt- 
ing  path,  and  at  a  short  distance  I  launched  into  the  bonndleafl 
prairies  of  the  west  with  the  intention  to  pursue  that  course  until 
I  could  strike  a  road  which  leads  from  the  Pottawattamies  of  Lake 
Michigan  immediately  to  the  town  I  sought 

"  With  this  view  I  pushed  forward,  through  bog  after  bog,  to  the 
saddle  skirts  in  mud  and  water,  and  after  persevering  for  eight 
hours  I  found  myself  environed  on  all  sides  with  morasses  which 
forbade  my  advancing  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  it  difficult 
for  me  to  extricate  my  little  army.  The  way  by  which  we  had 
entered  was  so  much  beat  and  softened  by  the  horses  that  it  waa 
almost  impossible  to  return  by  that  route,  and  my  guides  pronoun- 
ced the  morass  in  front  impassable.  A  chain  of  thin  groves 
extending  in  the  direction  of  the  Wabash  at  this  time  presented  to 
my  left;  it  was  necessaiy  I  should  gain  these  groves,  and  forthw 
purpose  I  dismounted,  went  forward,  and  leading  my  horse  throngh 
a  bog  to  the  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water,  with  great  difficulty  and 
£Ettigue  I  accomplished  my  object,  and  changing  my  course  to  S. 
by  W.  I  regained  the  Tippecanoe  road  at  five  o'clock  and  encamped 
on  it  at  seven  o'clock,  after  a  march  of  thirty  miles,  which  broke 
down  several  of  my  horses. 

**I  am  the  more  minute  in  detailing  the  occurrences  of  this  day, 
because  ihey  produce  the  most  unfavorable  effect  I  was  in  motion 
at  four  next  morning,  and  at  eight  o'clock  my  advanced  guard 
made  some  discoveries  which  induced  me  to  believe  we  were  near 
on  Indian  town.  I  immediately  pushed  that  body  forward  on  a 
trot  and  followed  with  Major  Caldwell  and  the  second  battalion* 
leaving  Major  M'Dowell  to  take  charge  of  the  prisoners.  I  reached 
Tippecanoe  at  twelve  o'clock,  which  had  been  occupied  by  tn« 
enemy,  who  watched  my  motions  and  abandoned  the  place  that 
morning.    After  the  destruction  «f  the  town  in  June  last,  the 
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enemy  had  returned  and  cnltivated  their  com  and  poise,  which  I 
found  in  high  perfection  and  in  much  greater  quantity  than  at 
L'Anguille. 

^'  To  refresh  my  horses  and  give  time  to  cut  down  the  com,  I 
determined  to  halt  until  the  next  morning,  and  then  to  resume  my 
inarch  to  the  Kickapoo  town,  in  the  prairie,  by  the  road  which 
leads  from  Ouiateoon  to  that  place.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  had 
discovered  some  murmurings  and  discontent  among  the  men,  which 
I  found  on  inquiry  to  proceed  from  their  reluctance  to  advance  fur^ 
ther  into  the  enemy's  country ;  this  induced  me  to  call  for  a  state 
of  the  horses  and  provisions,  when,  to  my  great  mortification,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  horses  were  returned  lame  and  tired,  with 
barely  five  days  provisions  for  the  men. 

^^  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  my 
designs  upon  the  £ickapoo8  of  the  prairie ;  and  with  a  degree  of 
anguish  not  to  be  comprehended  but  by  those  who  have  experienced 
similar  disappointments,  I  marched  forward  to  a  town  of  the  same 
nation,  situate  about  three  leagues  west  of  Ouiatenon.  As  I 
advanced  to  that  town,  the  enemy  made  some  show  of  fighting  me, 
but  vanished  at  my  approach.  I  destroyed  this  town,  consisting  of 
thirty  houses,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  in  the  hills,  and 
the  same  day  I  moved  on  to  Ouiatenon,  where  I  forded  the  Wabash, 
and  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  villages  on  the  margin  of  the 
prairie,  where  I  encamped  at  seven  o'clock. 

^^  At  this  town  and  the  villages  destroyed  by  Gen.  Scott,  in  June, 
we  found  the  corn  had  been  replanted,  and  was  now  in  high  culti- 
vation, several  fields  being  well  ploughed,  all  which  we  destroyed* 
On  the  12th,  I  resumed  my  march,  and  falling  into  Gen.  Scott's 
return  trace,  I  arrived  without  any  material  incident  at  the  rapids 
of  the  Ohio,  on  the  2lst  inst,  after  a  march  by  accurate  computa- 
tion of  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  miles  from  Fort  Washington. 

*^The  volunteers  of  Kentucky  have,  on  this  occasion,  acquitted 
themselves  with  their  usual  good  conduct,  but  as  no  opportunity 
ottered  for  individual  distinction,  it  would  be  unjust  to  give  one 
the  plaudits  to  which  all  have  an  equal  title.  I  cannot,  however, 
in  propriety,  forbear  to  express  my  warm  approbation  of  the  good 
conduct  of  my  Majors  M'Dowell  and  Caldwell,  and  of  Col.  Russell^ 
who,  in  the  character  of  a  volunteer,  without  commission,  led  my 
advance;  and  I  feel  myself  under  obligations  to  Major  Adair  and 
Capt.  Parker,  who  acted  immediately  about  my  person,  for  the 
seririces  they  rendered  me^  by  the  most  prompt,  active  and  ener- 
getic exertions. 
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^^  The  services  which  I  have  been  able  to  render,  fall  far  short  of 
my  wishes,  my  intention  and  expectation;  but,  sir,  when  you 
reflect  on  the  causes  which  checked  my  career,  and  blasted  my 
designs,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  believe  everything  has  been  done 
which  could  be  done  in  my  circumstances ;  I  have  destroyed  the 
chief  town  of  the  Ouiatenon  nation,  and  made  prisoners  the  sons 
and  sisters  of  the  King;  I  have  burnt  a  respectable  Kickapoo 
village,  and  cut  down  at  least  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of 
corn,  chiefly  in  the  milk.  The  Ouiatenons,  left  without  houses, 
home  or  provision,  must  cease  to  war,  and  will  find  active  employ 
to  subsist  their  squaws  and  children  during  the  impending 
winter.'* 

Aside  from  the  official  reports  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson,  a  veiy 
interesting  account  of  their  expedition,  as  well  as  of  the  country 
they  invaded,  as  it  then  appeared,  is  furnished  in  the  letter  of  an 
officer  in  Wilkinson's  campaign.* 

*'  General  Scott,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, marched  from  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
about  the  beginning  of  June ;  the  course  he  steered  was  about 
north  20°  west,  and  in  about  fifteen  days  he  struck  and  surprised 
the  lower  Weaucteneau  (Ouiatenon)  towns,  on  the  Wabash  river, 
and  the  prairie  adjoining;  but  unfortunately,  the  river  at  that  time 
was  not  fordable,  or  the  Kickapoo  town,  on  the  north-west  side, 
with  the  Indians  who  escaped  in  their  canoes  from  the  Weau 
town  on  the  south,  must  have  fallen  completely  into  our  hands ; 
however,  about  twenty  warriors  were  killed  in  the  Weau  (Ouis) 
villages,  and  in  the  river  crossing  the  Wabash,  and  forty-seven  of 
their  squaws  and  children  taken  prisoners. 

<^  Immediately  after  the  engagement,  a  councU  of  war  was  called, 
when  it  was  determined  that  Wilkinson  should  cross  the  Wabash 
under  cover  of  the  night,  with  a  detachment  of  fi>ur  hundred  men, 
and  endeavor  to  surprise  the  town  of  Eiithtippacaraunck,  which 
was  situated  upon  the  north  side  of  that  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Hip- 
pacanoe  creek,  (Tippecanoe,)  and  about  twenty  miles  above  the 
Lower  Weau  towns.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with  so  much 
caution  and  celerity,  that  Wilkinson  arrived  at  the  maigin  of  the 
prairie,  within  a  mile,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town,  about  an  boor 
before  the  break  of  day;  whilst  a  detachment  was  taking  a  circoit 
through  the  prairie,  to  co-operate  with  the  main  body  on  a  given 
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eignil ;  day  appeared,  and  the  volanteers  rushed  into  the  town  with 
an  impetuosity  not  to  be  resisted.  The  detachment  in  advance 
reached  the  Bippacanoe  creek"^  the  very  moment  the  last  of  the 
Indians  were  crossing,  when  a  very  brisk  fire  took  place  between 
the  detachment  and  the  Indians  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  sev- 
eral of  their  warriors  were  killed,  and  two  of  our  men  wounded* 

'^  This  town,  which  contained  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
houses,  eighty  of  which  were  shingle  roofed,  was  immediately 
burnt  and  leveled  with  the  ground ;  the  best  houses  belonged  to 
French  traders,  whose  gardens  and  improvements  round  the  town 
were  truly  delightful,  and,  everything  considered,  not  a  little  won- 
derful; there  was  a  tavern,  with  cellars,  bar,  public,  and  private 
rooms ;  and  the  whole  marked  a  considerable  share  of  order,  and 
no  small  degree  of  civilization. 

**  Wilkinson  returned  with  his  detachment,  after  destroying  the 
town,  and  joined  the  main  army  about  seven  in  the  evening;  and 
the  day  following  our  little  army  were  put  in  motion,  with  their 
prisoners ;  and  steering  about  south,  in  twelve  days  reached  the 
rapids  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  loss  only  of  two  men,  who  unfortu- 
nately were  drowned  in  crossing  Main  White  river. 

^'  The  success  of  this  expedition  encouraged  government  to  set 
another  on  foot,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wilkinson ;  which 
was  destined  to  operate  against  the  same  tribes  of  Indians ;  whose 
main  town,  near  the  mouth  of  Ell  river,  on  the  Wabash,  bad  not 
been  attacked  in  the  first  excursion ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  Ist  of 
August  following,  the  colonel,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  mounted 
volunteers,  marched  from  Fort  Washington,  north  sixteen  degrees 
west,  steering,  as  it  were,  for  the  Maumic  villages,  on  the  Picaway 
fork  of  the  Manmic,  (or  Miami  of  the  lake,)  and  St.  Mary's  river. 
This  movement  was  intended  as  a  feint,  and  the  Indians,  who 
afterward  fell  upon  our  trail,  were  completely  deceived ;  nor  did 
we  change  our  course  until  by  the  capture  of  a  Delaware  Indian^ 
we  ascertained  that  we  were  within  thirty  miles  of  the  principal  of 
the  Maumic  villages,  and  having  marched  down  our  northing,  at 
the  very  time  we  received  the  information,  shifted  our  course  to 
due  west,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  Fort  Washington,  we  struck  the  Wabash  within  two  miles  and 
a  half  of  lionguille,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  Kenapacomaqua.  It 
was  about  4,  P.  M.  when  we  reached  that  river,  and  crossing  it  im- 
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mediately,  we  inarched  in  four  column  s  across  the  neck  of  land, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wabash  and  Ell  (Eel)  rivers,  passing 
several  Indian  war  posts  that  had  hebn  fresh  painted,  we  arrived 
completely  concealed  on  the  south  bank  of  Ell  river,  and  directly 
opposite  the  town  of  Kenapacomaqua. 

"  The  surprise  of  this  town  was  so  very  complete,  that  before  we 
received  orders  to  cross  the  river  and  rush  upon  the  town,  we  ob- 
served several  children  playing  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  could 
distinguish  the  hilarity  and  merriment  that  seemed  to  crown  the 
festivity  of  the  villagers,  for  it  was  in  the  season  of  the  green  corn 
dance. 

"  The  want  of  daylight,  and  a  morass,  that  nearly  encircled  the 
town,  prevented  us  from  suddenly  attacking,  which  enabled  several 
of  the  Indians  to  escape,  and  in  some  measure  obscured  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  enterprise,  by  limiting  the  number  of  warriors  killed 
to  eleven,  and  capturing  forty  squaws  and  their  children,  after 
burning  all  the  houses,  and  destroying  about  two  hundred  acres  of 
com,  which  was  then  in  the  milk,  and  in  that  stage  when  the  In- 
dians  prepare  it  for  Zoffomanony.  This  success  was  achieved  with 
the  loss  of  two  men,  who  were  killed. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  mounted  our  prisoners, 
and  took  a  west  and  by  north  course  toward  the  Little  Eickapoo  town, 
which  the  colonel  hoped  to  surprise  on  his  way  to  the  Great  Bct 
apoo  town,  in  the  prairie,  on  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river;  but 
the  difficulties  we  encountered  in  this  march,  through  these  almost 
boundless  prairies,  were  such,  that  upon  our  arrival  at  the  Littte 
Eickapoo  town,  we  found  one  half  the  horses  in  the  army  non- 
effective, and  unlikely  to  reach  the  Ohio  by  the  nearest  course  we 
could  take,  which  consideration  induced  the  colonel  to  relinquish 
the  enterprise  against  the  Great  Eickapoo  town ;  and,  accordingly, 
after  destroying  about  two  hundred  acres  of  corn  at  Eathtippaea- 
nunck,  Eickapoo,  and  the  lower  Weaucteneau  towns,  we  gained 
General  Scott's  return  tract,  and  on  the  21st  of  August,  after  a  ci^ 
cuitous  march,  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  miles,  arrived  with 
our  prisoners  at  Louisville." 

The  expeditions  of  Harmar,  Scott  and  Wilkinson  were  directed 
against  the  Miamies  and  Shawanese,  and  served  only  to  exasperate 
them.  The  burning  of  their  towns,,  the  destruction  of  their  com, 
and  the  captivity  of  their  women  and  children,  only  aroused  tbem 
to  more  desperate  efforts  to  defend  their  country,  and  to  harasB 
their  invaders.  To  carry  on  the  war  more  vigorously,  Little  Turf^ 
the  chief  of  the  Miamies,  Blue  Jacket^  the  chief  of  the  Shawanese^ 
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and  Backongahelas,  tbe  chief  of  the  Delawares,  were  engaged  in 
forming  a  confederacy  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  whites  beyond  the  Ohio. 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  going  forward  for  the  main  expe- 
dition of  St  Clair,  which,  it  was  intended,  was  to  secure  the  control 
over  th^  savages,  by  establishing  a  chain  of  forts  from  the  Ohio  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  especially  by  securing  the  commanding  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Maumee. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  admirable  position  of  the  Miami  vil- 
lage, at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  St  Joseph,  had  struck 
Washington's  sagacious  mind,  and  when  Harmar's  expedition  was 
undertaken,  one  purpose  of  it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  at  the  Miami  town,  bad  it  been  com* 
patible  with  the  public  finances.^  But  Harmar's  defeat  having 
proved  the  necessity  of  some  strong  check  upon  the  northern 
savages,  it  became  the  main  purpose  of  the  campaign  of  1791  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  point  designated,  which  was  to  be  connected  by 
other  intermediate  stations  with  Fort  Washington  and  the  Ohio* 
Of  this  there  is  proof  in  the  language  of  the  government,  after  St 
Clair's  defeat:  ^^the  great  object  of  the  late  campsdgn,"  says  Gen. 
Enox,  in  his  official  report,  dated  December  26,  1791,  <<  was  to 
establish  a  strong  military  post  at  the  Miami  village,"  (Maumee, 
at  the  junction  of  the  St  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary).  This  object^ 
too,  was  to  be  attained,  if  possible,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  contest 
which  might  be  otherwise  avoided,  as  the  following  instructions, 
issued  to  St  Clair  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  indicate : 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  you  a  Major-General 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  of  consequence  invested 
you  with  the  chief  command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  upon 
the  frontiers  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  be  possessed  of  the  views  of  the  government  respecting  the 
objects  of  your  command. 

^*  I  am,  therefore,  authorized  and  commanded  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  deliver  you  the  following  instructions,  iu 
order  to  serve  as  the  general  principles  of  your  condact 

^'  Buty  it  is  only  general  principles  which  can  be  pointed  out  In 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  your  station,  circumstances  which 
cannot  now  be  foreseen  may  arise,  to  render  material  deviations 
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necessary.    Sach  circumstances  will  require  the  exercise  of  your 
talents. 

^'The  government  possesses  the  security  of  your  character  and 
mature  experience,  that  your  judgment  will  be  proper  on  all  occa- 
sions. You  are  well  informed  of  the  unfavorable  impressions 
which  the  issue  (»f  the  last  expedition  has  made  on  the  public  mind, 
and  you  are  also  aware  of  the  expectations  which  are  formed  of 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

^'An  Indian  war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  regarded  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  event  which 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided.  It  is  considered  that  the  saeri^ 
fice  of  blood  and  treasure  in  such  a  war  exceeds  any  advantages 
which  can  possibly  be  reaped  by  it. 

"  The  great  policy,  therefore,  of  the  General  Government,  is  to 
establish  a  just  and  liberal  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes  within 
the  limits  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Your  intimations  to  the  hostile  Indians,  immediately  after  the  late 
expedition,  through  the  Wy an  dots  and  Delawares;  the  arrange- 
ments with  the  Seuecas  who  were  lately  in  this  city,  that  pait  of 
the  Six  Nations  Should  repair  to  the  said  hostile  Indians,  to  infla* 
ence  them  to  pacific  measures;  together  with  the  recent  mission 
of  Colonel  Proctor  to  them  for  the  same  pmpose,  will  strongly 
evince  the  desire  of  the  General  Government  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  quiet  all  disturbances.  And  when  yon 
shall  arrive  upon  the  frontiers,  if  any  other  or  further  measures  to 
effect  the  same  object  should  present,  you  will  eagerly  «nbrae« 
them,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  thereof  shall  be  defrayed  by  the 
public.  But,  if  all  the  lenient  measures  taken,  or  which  may  be 
taken,  should  fail  to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  situation,  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  use  sucli 
coercive  means  as  you  shall  possess,  for  that  purpose. 

*^  You  are  informed  that,  by  9ia  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  2d 
inst.,  another  regiment  is  to  be  raised,  and  added  to  the  militaiy 
establishment,  and  provision  made  for  raising  two  thousand  levies, 
for  the  term  of  six  months,  for  the  service  of  the  frontiers.  It  is 
contemplated  that  the  mass  of  the  regulars  and  levies  may  be 
recruited  and  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  by  the  10th  of  Jaly. 
In  this  case,  you  will  have  assembled  a  force  of  three  liionsaQd 
Cfflfectives  at  least,  besides  leaving  small  garrisona  on  the  Ohio»  in 
order  to  perform  your  main  expedition,  hereinafter  mentioned. 

^^But,  in  the  meantime,  if  the  Indians  refhse  to  listen  to  Ate 
messengers  of  peace  sent  to  them,  as  it  is  most  probable  tiiey  wBl> 
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unleflB  prevented,  spread  themselves  along  the  line  of  frontiers,  for 
the  parpose  of  committing  all  the  depredations  in  their  power. 
In  order  to  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event,  Brigadier-General  Charles 
Soott,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  authorized  by  me,  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  an  expedition  against  tiba 
Wea,  or  Ouiatenon  towns,  with  mounted  volunteers,  or  militia 
from  Kentucky,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  officers  included. 

You  will  perceive,  by  the  instructions  to  Brigadier  General 
Scott,  that  it  is  confided  to  your  discretion,  whether  there  should 
be  more  than  one  of  the  said  expeditions  of  mounted  volunteers  or 
militia.  Your  nearer  view  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  by  a 
second  desultory  expedition,  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better 
judgment  than  can  at  present  be  formed,  at  this  distance.  The 
propriety  of  a  second  operation  would,  in  some  degree,  depend  on 
the  alacrity  and  good  composition  of  the  troops  of  which  the  first 
may  have  been  formed ;  of  its  success ;  of  the  probable  effects  a 
second  similar  blow  would  have  upon  the  Indians,  with  respect  to 
its  influencing  them  to  peace ;  or,  if  they  should  be  still  hostilely 
disposed,  of  preventing  them  from  desolating  the  frontiers  by  their 
parties. 

"  You  will  observe,  in  the  instructions  to  Brigadier-General 
Scott,  which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
manders who  may  succeed  him,  that  all  captives  are  to  be  treated 
with  great  humanity.  It  will  be  sound  policy  to  attract  the  Indians 
by  kindness,  after  demonstrating  to  them  our  power  to  punish 
them,  on  all  occasions.  While  you  are  making  such  use  of  desul- 
tory operations  as  in  your  judgment  the  occasion  may  require,  you 
will  proceed  vigorously,  in  every  operation  in  your  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  main  expedition ;  and  having  assembled  your  force, 
imd  all  tilings  being  in  readiness,  if  no  decisive  indications  of  peace 
should  have  been  produced,  either  by  the  messenger,  or  by  the 
desultory  op^^tions,  you  will  commence  your  march  for  the  Miami 
village,  in  order  to  establish  a  strong  and  permanent  military  post 
at  that  place. 

"  In  your  advance,  you  vrill  establish  such  posts  of  communica- 
tion wiiik  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Ohio,  as  you  may  judge  proper. 
The  post  at  the  Miami  village  is  intended  for  the  purpose  oi  awing 
And  curbing  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  and  as  the  only  preventive 
^f  fiiture  hostilities.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rendered  secure 
aigainst  all  attempts  and  insults  of  the  Indians.  The  garrison 
which  should  be  stationed  there  ought  not  only  to  be  sufficient 
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for  the  defense  of  the  place,  but  always  to  afford  a  detachment  of 
five  or  six  hundred  men,  either  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash,  or 
other  hostile  Indians,  or  to  secure  any  convoy  of  provisions. 

^'  The  establishment  of  such  a  post  is  considered  as  an  important 
object  of  the  campaign,  and  is  to  take  place  in  all  events.  In  case 
of  a  previous  treaty,  the  Indiana  are  to  be  conciliated  upon  this 
point  if  possible;  and  it  is  presumed,  good  arguments  may  be 
offered,  to  induce  their  acquiescence.  The  situation^  nature,  and 
construction  of  the  works  you  may  direct,  will  depend  upon  your 
own  judgment.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  artillery,  will  be  folly 
capable  of  the  execution*  He  will  be  furnished  with  three  fire 
and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  three  six-pounders,  and  three  three- 
pounders,  all  brass,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  shot  and  shells, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  appropriation  of  these 
pieces  will  depend  upon  your  orders. 

"  Having  commenced  your  march,  upon  the  main  expedition, 
and  the  Indians  continuing  hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible 
exertion  to  make  them  feel  the  effects  of  your  superiority;  and 
after  having  arrived  at  the  Miami  village,  and  put  your  works  in  a 
defensible  state,  you  will  seek  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  yonr 
remaining  force,  and  endeavor,  by  all  possible  means,  to  strike 
them  with  great  severity. 

"It  will  be  left  to  your  discretion  whether  to  employ,  if  attain- 
able, any  Indians  of  the  Six  Ifations,  and  the  Chickasaws  or  other 
southern  nations.  Most  probably  the  employment  of  about  fifty  of 
each,  under  the  direction  of  some  discreet  and  able  chief,  would  be 
advantageous,  but  these  ought  not  to  be  assembled  before  the  line 
ctf  march  is  taken  up,  because  they  are  soon  tired  imd  will  not  be 
detained.  The  force  contemplated  for  the  garrison  of  ihe  Miami 
village,  and  the  communications,  has  been  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  This  is 
mentioned  as  a  general  idea,  to  which  you  will  adhere,  or  fiDffi 
which  you  will  deviate,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  garri- 
son stationed  at  the  Miami  village,  and  its  communicatioDS,  mast 
have  in  store  at  least  six  months  good  salted  meat,  and  flour  in 
proportion. 

"It  is  hardly  possible,  if  the  Indians  continue  hostile,  that  you  will 
be  suffered  quietly  to  establish  a  post  at  the  Miami  village;  conflicts, 
therefore,  may  be  expected ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  disci- 
plined valor  will  triumph  over  the  undisciplined  Indians.  In  this 
event  it  is  probable  that  the  Indians  will  sue  for  peace;  if  tiw 
should  be  the  case,  the  dignity  of  the  United  States  will  requiw 
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that  the  terms  should  be  liberal.  In  order  to  avoid  future  wars, 
it  might  be  proper  to  make  the  Wabash,  and  thence  over  to  the 
Miami,  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth  at  Lake  Erie,  the  boun- 
dary, excepting  so  far  as  the  same  shall  relate  to  the  Wyandots  and 
Delawares,  on  the  supposition  of  their  continuing  faithful  to  the 
treaties..  But,  if  they  should  join  in  the  war  against  the  United 
•States,  and  your  army  be  victorious,  the  said  tribes  ought  to  be 
removed  without  the  boundary  mentioned.  You  will  riso  judge 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to  extend  the  boundary,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  au  Pause  of  the  Wabash,  in  a  due  west  line  to 
the  Mississippi.  Few  Indians,  beside  the  Kickapoos,  would  be 
affected  by  such  a  line ;  this  ought  to  be  tenderly  managed. 

"  The  modification  of  the  boundary  must  be  confided  to  your 
disl^retion,  with  this  single  observation,  that  the  policy  and  interest 
of  the  United  States  dictate  their  being  at  peace  with  the  Indians. 
This  is  of  more  value  than  millions  of  uncultivated  acres,  the  right 
to  which  may  be  conceded  by  some,  and  disputed  by  others.  The 
establishment  of  a  post  at  the  Miami  village  will  properly  be 
regarded  by  the  British  officers  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  circumstance 
of  jealousy;  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  you  should,  at  a 
proper  time,  make  such  intimations  as  may  remove  all  such  dispo- 
sitions. This  intimation  had  better  follow  than  precede  the 
possession  of  the  post,  unless  circumstances  dictate  otherwise. 

^^  As  it  is  not  the  inclination  or  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  every  measure  tending  to 
any  discussion  or  altercation  must  be  prevented.  The  delicate 
situation  of  affidrs  may,  therefore,  render  it  improper  at  present  to 
make  any  naval  arrangement  upon  Lake  Erie.  After  you  shall 
have  effected  all  the  ii\jury  to  the  hostile  Indians  of  which  your 
force  may  be  capable,  and  after  having  established  the  posts  and 
garrisons  at  the  Miami  village  and  its  communications,  and  placing 
the  same  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  worthy  of  such  high  trus^ 
you  will  return  to  Fort  Washington  on  the  Ohio. 

"It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  certain  jealousies  have  existed 
among  the  people  of  the  frontiers,  relative  to  a  supposed  interference 
between  their  interest,  and  those  of  the  marine  States :  that  these 
jealousies  are  ill-founded,  with  respect  to  the  present  Government, 
is  obvious.  The  United  States  embrace,  with  equal  care,  all  parts 
of  the  Union ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  are  making  expensive 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  partly  in  the 
modes,  too,  which  appear  to  be  highly  favored  by  the  Kentucky 
people. 
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^  The  high  etations  yo«  fill,  of  commander  of  tihte  troopSy.and 
gOTemor  of  the  western  territoiy,  will  afford  jon  frequent  opportu- 
nities to  impress  the  frontier  eitizens  of  the  entire  good  disposition 
of  the  general  government  toward  them  in  all  reasonable  things, 
and  jon  will  render  acceptable  service,  by  cordially  embracing  all 
ench  opportnnitiefl."  * 

Under  these  instructions,  St  Clair  proceeded  to  organize  his 
army.  At  the  close  of  April,  he  was  in  Pittsburgh,  toward  which 
point  troops  from  all  quarters,  horses,  stores  and  ammunition,  were 
going  forward.  The  forces,  it  was  thought,  would  be  assembled 
by  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August  By  the  middle  of  July,  how- 
ever, it  was  clear  that  Hie  early  part  of  September  wonld  be  as  soon 
as  the  expedition  could  get  nnder  way ;  bnt  the  commaiider  was 
nrged  to  press  everything,  and  act  with  the  utmost  promptness  and 
decision.    But  this  was  more  easily  urged  than  accompfished. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  St  Clair  had  reached  Fort  Washington,  and 
at  that  time,  the  United  States'  troops  in  the  west  amounted  to  bat 
two  hnndred  and  sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
fit  for  duty ;  of  these,  seventy-five  were  at  Fort  "Washington,  forty- 
five  at  Fort  Harmar,  sixty^one  at  Fort  Steuben,  and  eighty-three  at 
Fort  Knox.  On  the  15th  of  July,  this  number  was  more  than 
doubled,  however,  as  the  first  regiment,  containing  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men,  on  that  day  reached  Fort  Washington. 

General  Butler,  who  had  been  appointed  second  in  command, 
was  employed  through  part  of  April  and  May  in  obtaining  recruits; 
but  when  obtained,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them,  nor  to  pro- 
vide stores  for  them.  In  the  quarter-master's  department,  mean- 
time, everything  went  on  slowly  and  badly;  tents,  pack-saddles, 
kettles,  knapsacks  and  cartridge  boxes,  were  all  ^^  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.**  Worse  than  this,  the  powder  was  poor  or  injured, 
the  arms  and  accoutrements  out  of  repair,  and  not  even  proper 
tools  to  mend  them.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  stand  of 
arms  at  Fort  Washington,  (designed  by  St  Clair  for  the  militia) 
scarcely  any  were  in  order;  and  with  two  traveling  forges  furnished 
by  the  quarter-master,  there  were  no  anvils.t  And  as  the  troops 
gathered  slowly  at  Fort  Washington,  after  wearisome  detentionB 
at  Pittsburgh  and  npon  the  river,  a  new  source  of  troubles  arosfir 
in  the  habits  of  intemperance  acquired  and  indulged  in  by  the  idlers* 
To  withdraw  them  from  temptation,  St  Clair  was  forced  to  remote 
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his  men,  now  numbering  two  fhoueand,  to  Ludlow's  station,  abont 
six  miles  fifom  the  fort ;  by  which,  however,  he  more  than  doubled 
liis  cost  of  providing  for  the  troops.  Here  the  army  continued 
vntil  September  17tb,  when,  being  two  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  including  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Washington  and  Hamilton^ 
end  exclusive  of  militia,  it  moved  forward  to  a  point  upon  the 
Great  Miami,  where  Fort  Hamilton  was  built,  the  first  in  the  pro- 
posed chain  of  fortresses. 

"  The  circuit  of  that  fort,"  says  St  Olair,  "  is  about  one  thousand 
feet,  through  the  whole  extent  of  which  a  trench  about  three  feet 
deep  was  dug,  to  set  the  pickets  in,  of  which  it  required  about  two 
thousand  to  inclose  it;  and  it  is  not  trees  taken  promiscuously  that 
1^11  answer  for  pickets,  they  must  be  tall  and  straight,  and  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  for  those  of  a  larger  size  are  too 
unmanageable ;  of  course,  few  trees  that  are  proper  are  to  be  found 
•without  going  over  a  considerable  space  of  woodland.  When 
feund,  they  are  felled,  cleared  of  their  branches  and  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  twenty  feet.  They  were  then  carried  to  the 
ground  and  butted,  that  they  might  be  placed  firm  and  upright  in 
the  trench,  with  the  axe  or  cross-cut  saw.  Some  hewing  upon 
fhem  was  also  necessary,  for  there  are  few  trees  so  straight  tliat  the 
sides  of  them  will  come  in  contact  when  set  upright.  A  thin 
piece  of  timber,  called  a  ribbon,  is  run  around  the  whole  near  the 
top  of  the  pickets,  to  which  every  one  of  them  is  pinned  with  a 
fltrong  pin,  without  which  they  would  decline  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar with  eveiy  blast  of  wind,  some  hanging  outward  and  some  in- 
ward, which  would  render  them  in  a  great  measure  useless.  The 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench  is  then  returned,  and  strongly 
rammed,  to  keep  the  pickets  firmly  in  their  places,  and  a  shallower 
trench  is  dug  outside,  about  three  feet  distant,  to  carry  off  the 
water,  and  prevent  their  being  removed  by  the  rains ;  about  two 
thousand  pickets  are  set  up  on  the  inside,  one  between  every  two 
of  the  others;  the  work  is  then  inclosed.  But  previously,  the 
ground  for  the  site  of  the  fort  had  to  be  cleared,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  around  it,  which  was  very  thickly  wooded,  and  was 
a  work  of  time  and  labor. 

"The  ground  where  this  fort  stands  is  on  the  east  side  ctf 
the  Miami  river,  on  the  first  bank;  but  there  is  a  second  bank^ 
considerably  elevated,  within  point  blank  shot,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  the  pickets,  particularly  along  the  land  side,  of 
a  height  sufficient  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  seeing  into  the  area, 
and  taking  the  side  of  the  river  in  reversCi  and  a  high  platform 
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was  raised  in  one  of  the  bastions  on  the  land  side,  to  scour  the 
second  bank  with  artillery.  Another,  made  with  the  trunks  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  plank  as  that  was,  was  raised  in  one  of  the 
bastions  toward  the  river,  in  order  to  command  the  ford,  and  the 
river  for  some  distance  up  and  down.  Plank  was  sawed  for  the 
platforms,  and  the  gate,  and  barracks  for  one  hundred  men;  a 
guard-room,  two  store-houses  for  provisivins,  and  barracks  for  the 
officers,  were  constructed  within  it;,  and  all  this  was  done  in  about 
fourteen  days,  almost  entirely  by  the  labor  of  men ;  though  some 
use  was  made  of  oxen  in  drawing  the  timber,  the  woods  were  bo 
thick  and  encumbered  with  underwood  it  was  found  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  method  to  carry  it."* 

After  the  completion  of  Fort  Hamilton,  the  troops  moved  on 
forty-four  miles  further,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  commenced 
Fort  Jefferson,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Greenville, 
Darke  county.  On  the  24th  the  toilsome  march  through  the  wil- 
derness began  again.  At  this  time  the  commander-in-chief,  whose 
duties  through  the  summer  had  been  very  severe,  was  suffering 
from  an  indisposition  which  by  turns  affected  his  stomach,  lungB, 
and  limbs;  provisions  were  scarce,  the  roads  wet  and  heavy,  the 
troops  going  with  <^  much  difficulty,"  seven  miles  a  day;  the  militia 
deserting  sixty  at  a  time.f  Thus  toiling  along,  the  army,  rapidly 
lessening  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  troops  sent  to  arrest  deserters, 
on  the  3d  of  November  reached  a  stream  twelve  yards  wide,  which 
6t.  Clair  supposed  to  be  the  St  Mary  of  the  Maumee,  but  which 
was  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  Wabash,  just  south  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  stream  for  which  the  commander  mistook  it  Upon 
the  banks  of  this  creek  the  army,  now  about  fourteen  hundred 
strong,  encamped  in  two  lines. 

"  The  right  wing,"  says  St  Clair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
War  after  the  battle,  "  composed  of  Butler's,  Clark's,  and  Patte^ 
son's  battalions,  commanded  by  Major-General  Butler,  formed  the 
first  line ;  and  the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Bedinger's  and  Gaither's 
battalions,  and  the  second  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Darke,  formed  the  second  line,  with  an  interval  between 
them  of  about  seventy  yards,  which  was  all  the  ground  would 
allow-  The  right  flank  was  pretty  well  secured  by  the  creek; 
a  steep  bank,  and  Faulkner's  corps,  some  of  the  cavalry,  and  their 
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picqnets,  covered  the  left  flank.  The  militia  were  thrown  over  the 
creek,  and  advanced  abouf  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  encamped  in 
the  same  order.  There  were  a  few  Indians  who  appeared  on  the 
opposite  Bide  of  the  creek,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation 
on  the  advance  of  the  militia. 

^^  At  this  place,  which  I  judged  to  be  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  Miami  village,  I  determined  to  throw  up  a  slight  work,  the 
plan  of  which  was  concerted  that  evening  with  Mbjqt  Ferguson,* 
wherein  to  have  deposited  the  men's  knapsacks,  and  every  thing 
else  that  was  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  have  moved  on  to 
attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  was  come  up.  But 
they  did  not  permit  me  to  execute  either ;  for,  on  the  4th,  about 
half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  when  the  men  had  just  been  dis- 
missed from  parade,  (for  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  have  them 
all  under  arms  a  considerable  time  before  day-light,)  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  militia.  Those  gave  way  in  a  very  little  time,  and 
rushed  into  camp  through  Major  Butler's  battalion,  (which,  together 
with  a  part  of  Clark's,  they  threw  into  considerable  disorder,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  both  those  oflicers,  was 
never  altogether  remedied,)  the  Indians  following  close  at  their 
heels.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  front  line  checked  them ;  but 
almost  instantly  a  very  heavy  attack  began  upon  that  line ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  likewise. 

^^  The  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  each, 
where  the  artilleiy  was  placed,  and  from  which  the  men  were 
repeatedly  driven  with  great  slaughter.  Finding  no  great  eflTect 
from  our  fire,  and  confusion  beginning  to  spread  from  the  great 
number  of  men  who  were  falling  in  all  quarters,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  try  what  could  be  done  by  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Darke  was  accordingly  ordered  to  make  a  charge  with  a  part  of  the 
second  line,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  was 
executed  with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  instantly  gave  way,  and 
were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  but  for  want  of  a 
BUjKcient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this  advantage,  they  soon 
returned,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  give  back  in  their  turn. 
'  At  this  moment  they  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flank,  hav- 
ing pushed  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another 
charge  was  made  here  by  the  second  regiment,  Butler's  and  Clark's 
battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times,  and 
always  with  success ;  but  in  all  of  them  many  men  were  lost,  and 
particularly  the  officers,  which,  with  so  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  alto- 
gether irremediable.    In  that  I  just  spoke  of,  made  by  the  second 
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re^ment  and  Batier's  battalion^  Migor  Butler  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the  second  regiment  fell  except  three, 
one  of  which,  Mr.  Greaton,  was  shot  through  the  body. 

**  Our  artilleiy  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers  killed 
except  Captain  Ford,  who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  more  thui 
half  of  the  army  fidlen,  being  cut  off  from  the  road,  it  became 
necessary  to  attempt  the  regaining  it,  and  to  make  a  retreat,  if  poB- 
'  sible.  To  tiiis  purpose,  the  remains  of  the  army  were  formed  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  admit,  toward  the  right  of  the  encamp- 
ment, from  which,  by  the  way  of  the  second  line,  another  charge 
was  made  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  with  the  design  to  turn  their  right 
flank,  but  in  fact  to  gain  the  road.  Thiis  was  effected,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  open  the  militia  took  along  it,  followed  by  the  troops, 
Major  Clark,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the  rear. 

<^  The  retreat,  in  those  circumstances,  was,  as  you  may  be  sure,  a 
very  precipitate  one ;  it  was,  in  &ct,  a  flight  The  camp  and  the 
artillery  were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse 
was  left  alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable. 

^^  But  the  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
after  the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I 
found  the  road  strewed  with  them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able 
to  remedy  it;  for,  having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being 
mounted  upon  one  that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could 
not  get  forward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt 
the  front  or  to  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were 
unattended  to.  The  rout  continued  quite  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty- 
nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a  little  after  sun-setting. 

^^  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour  before  sun-rise,  and  th^ 
retreat  was  attempted  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock.  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns  oi  the  killed  and  wounded;  bat 
Migor-General  Butler,  Lieutenant^olonel  Oldham,  of  the  militia, 
Migor  Ferguson,  Major  Hart,  and  Mtigor  Clark  are  among  the 
former;  Colonel  Sargent,  my  Acyutant-G^neral,  Lieutenant^Colonel 
Barke,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gibson,  Majot  Butler,  and  the  Yiscoant 
Malartie,  who  served  me  as  Aid-de-camp,  are  among  the  latter,  and 
A  great  number  of  captains  and  subalterns  in  both. 

'^I  have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale — ^a  tale  that  will 
he  felt  sensibly  by  every  one  that  has  sympatiiy  for  private  distil 
or  for  public  misfortune.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  charge 
of  the  troops,  but  their  want  of  discipline,  which,  from  the  short 
Mme  they  had  been  in  service,  it  was  impossible  tiiey  should  have 
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acqaired,  and  which  rendered  it  very  difficult,  when  they  were 
thrown  into  conAision,  to  reduce  them  again  to  order,  and  is  one 
reason  why  the  loss  has  fitllen  so  heavy  on  the  officers,  who  did 
everything  in  their  power  to  effect  it. 

'^Neither  were  my  own  exertions  wanting:  but,  worn  down  with 
illness,  and  suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  unable  either  to 
mount  or  dismount  a  horse  without  assistance,  they  were  not  so 
great  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been. 

"We  were  overpowered  by  numbers;  but  it  is  no  more  than 
justice  to  observe  that,  though  composed  of  so  many  different 
species  of  troops,  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  through  the  whole 
army  during  the  campaign. 

"At  Fort  Jefferson  I  found  the  first  regiment,  which  had  returned 
from  the  service  they  had  been  sent  upon,  without  either  overtaking 
the  deserters,  or  meeting  the  convoy  of  provisions.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, sir,  whether  I  ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  this  regiment 
from  the  field  of  action  as.  fortunate  or  otherwise.  I  incline  to 
think  it  was  fortunate,  for  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  had  it  been 
in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  been  turned ;  and^  if  it 
had  not,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  more  complete, 
and  the  countay  would  have  been  destitute  of  every  means  of 
defense. 

"Taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of  our  broken  troops  at  Fort 
Jefferson,  and  that  there  was  no  provisions  in  the  fort,  I  called  upon 
the  field  officers,  vie:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  Migor  Hamtramck, 
Major  Ziegler  and  Major  Gaither,  together  with  the  A^jutant-Gkne- 
ral,  Winthrop  Bargent,  for  their  advice  what  would  be  proper  fur- 
ther to  be  done ;  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
addition  of  the  first  regiment,  unbroken  as  it  was»  did  not  put  the 
army  on  so  respectabk  a  footing  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  because 
a  great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed;  that  it  had  been  found  unequal 
to  the  enemy,  and  should  they  come  on,  which  was  possible,  would 
be  found  so  again ;  that  the  troops  oould  not  be  thrown  into  the 
fort,  both  because  it  was  too  small,  and  that  there  were  no  provi- 
sions in  it ;  that  provisions  were  known  to  be  on  the  road,  at  the 
distance  of  one,  or  at  most  two  marches ;  that,  therefore,  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  move,  without  loss  of  time,  to  meet  the  provi- 
sions, when  the  men  might  have  the  sooner  an  opportunity  of  some 
refreshment^  and  that  a  proper  detachment  might  be  sent  back 
with  it,  to  have  it  safely  deposited  in  the  fort  This  advice  was 
accepted,  and  the  army  was  put  in  motion  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
marched  all  night,  and  the  succeecBng  day  met  with  a  quantity  of 
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floor.  Part  of  it  was  distribtited  immediately,  part  t&ken  back  to 
sapply  the  army  on  the  march  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the  remwider, 
about  fifty  horse  loads,  sent  forward  to  Fort  Jefferson.  The  next 
day  a  drove  of  cattle  was  met  with,  for  the  same  place,  and  I  have 
information  that  both  got  in.  The  wounded,  who  had  been  left  at 
that  place,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Fort  Washington  by  the 
return  horses. 

<^  I  have  said,  sir,  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  that  we  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  other  evi- 
dence but  the  weight  of  the  fire,  which  was  always  a  most  deadly 
one,  and  generally  delivered  from  the  ground — few  of  the  enemy 
showing  themselves  afoot,  except  when  they  were  charged;  and 
that^  in  a  few  minutes  our  whole  camp,  which'extended  above  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  was  entirely  surrounded  and  at- 
tacked on  all  quarters.  The  loss,  sir,  the  public  has  sustained  by 
the  fall  of  so  many  ofiSLcers,  particularly  General  Butler  and  Major 
Ferguson,  cannot  be  too  much  regretted ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance 
that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in  some  measure,  that  all  of  them 
fell  most  gallantly  doing  their  duty.  I  have  had  veiy  particular 
obligations  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to  the  survivors,  but  to  none 
more  than  Colonel  Sargent.  He  has  discharged  the  various  duties 
of  his  ofiice  with  zeal,  with  exactness,  and  with  intelligence,  and 
on  all  occasions  afforded  me  every  assistance  in  his  power,  which  I 
have  also  experienced  from  my  Aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Denny, 
and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  with  me  in  the  station  as  a 
volunteer." 

To  this  ofiSicial  account  of  the  commander,  is  added  the  follow- 
ing sketch  by  Benjamin  Van  Cleve,  who  was  in  the  quarter-master 
general's  service,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  on  the  occasion.  Mr* 
Van  Cleve  was  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  early  in  1790,  removed  to 
Dayton  in  1797,  and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life  kept  a 
journal  or  memorandum  of  the  events  that  transpired.  It  vividly  p<>^ 
trays  the  conftision  of  the  battle  and  flight : 

"  On  the  4th  of  November,  at  daybreak,  I  began  to  prepare  for 
returning  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  got  about  half  my  luggsg^ 
on  my  horse,  when  the  firing  commenced.  We  were  encamps 
just  within  the  lines,  on  the  right.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  Ken- 
tucky militia.  Almost  instantaneously  the  small  remnant  of  them 
that  escaped  broke  through  the  line  near  ns,  and  this  line  gs^ 
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-wskj.  Followed  by  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  passed, 
me.  I  threw  my  bridle  over  a  stump,  from  which  a  tent  pole  had 
been  cut,  and  followed  a  short  distance,  when  finding  the  troops 
had  halted,  I  returned  and  brought  my  horse  a  little  Airther.  I 
was  now  between  the  fires,  and  finding  the  troops  giving  way 
again,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  a  second  time.  As  I  quitted  him 
he  was  shot  down,  and  I  felt  rather  glad  of  it,  as  I  concluded  that 
now  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  share  in  the  engagement. 

<<  My  inexperience  prompted  me  to  calculate  on  our  forces  be^ 
Ing  far  superior  to  any  that  the  savages  could  assemble,  and  that  we 
should  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  driving  them.  Ifot  more  than 
five  minutes  had  yet  elapsed,  when  a  soldier  near  nie  had  his  arm 
swinging  with  a  wound.  I  requested  his  arms  and  accoutrements, 
as  he  was  unable  to  use  them,  promising  to  return  them  to  him, 
and  commenced  firing.  The  smoke  was  settled  down  to  about 
within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  but  I  generally  put  one  knee  on 
the  ground,  and  with  a  rest  from  behind  a  tree,  waited  the  appear^ 
ance  of  an  Indian's  head  from  behind  his  cover,  or  for  one  to  rua 
and  change  bis  position. 

^^  Before  I  was  convinced  of  my  mistaken  calculations,  the  battle 
was  half  over,  and  I  had  become  familiarized  to  the  scene.  Hear- 
ing the  firing  at  one  time  unusually  brisk  near  the  rear  of  the  left 
wing,  I  crossed  the  encampment.  Two  levy  officers  were  just  oiv 
dering  a  charge.  I  had  fired  away  my  ammunition,  and  some  of 
the  bands  of  my  musket  had  flown  off.  I  picked  up  another,  and 
a  cartridge  box  nearly  fuU,  and  pushed  forward  with  about  thirty 
others.  The  Indians  ran  to  the  right,  where  there  was  a  small  ra- 
vine filled  with  logs.  I  bent  my  course  after  them,  and  on  looking 
round,  I  found  I  was  with  only  seven  or  eight  men,  the  others  hav* 
ing  kept  straight  forward,  and  halted  about  thirty  yards  off.  We 
halted  also,  and  being  so  near  where  the  savages  lay  concealed,  the 
second  fire*  from  them,  left  me  standing  alone.  My  cover  was  a 
small  sugar  tree  or  beech,  scarcely  large  enough  to  hide  me.  I 
fired  away  all  my  ammunition ;  I  am  uncertain  whether  with  any 
effect  or  not  I  then  looked  for  the  party  near  me,  and  saw  them 
retreating,  and  half  way  back  to  the  lines.  I  followed  them,  run* 
ning  my  best,  and  was  soon  in. 

^*By  this  time  our  artillery  had  been  taken,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  or  second  time,  and  our  troops  had  just  retaken 
it,  and  were  charging  the  enemy  across  the  creek  in  front ;  and 
some  person  told  me  to  look  at  an  Indian  running  with  one  of  our 
kegs  of  powder,  but  I  did  not  see  him.    There  were  about  thirty 
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of  our  men  and  officers  lying  scalped,  around  the  pieces  of  artillery. 
It  appeared  that  the  Indians  had  not  been  in  a  hurry,  for  their  hair 
was  all  skinned  off. 

*^  Daniel  Bonbam,  a  young  man  raised  by  my  uncle  and  broughJk 
up  with  m^e,  and  whom  I  regarded  as  a  brother,  had  by  this  time 
received  a  shot  through  his  hips  and  was  unable  to  walk.  I  pro- 
cured a  horse  and  got  him  on.  My  uncle  had  received  a  ball  near 
his  wrist  that  lodged  near  his  elbow.  The  ground  was  literally- 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  men^-the  commander  gave  orders  to 
take  the  way — ^perhaps  they  had  been  given  more  explicitly.  Hap- 
pening to  see  my  uncle,  he  told  me  that  a  retreat  had  been  ordered 
and  that  I  must  do  the  best  I  could  and  take  care  of  myself.  Bon- 
ham  insisted  that  he  had  a  better  chance  of  escaping  than  I  had^ 
and  urged  me  to  look  to  my  own  safety  alone.  I  found  the  troops 
pressing  like  a  drove  of  bullocks  to  the  right. 

^^I  saw  an  officer  whom  I  took  to  be  Lieutenant  Moigan,  an  aid 
to  General  Butler,  with  six  or  eight  men  start  on  a  run  a  little  to 
the  left  of  where  I  was.  I  immediately  ran  and  fell  in  with  theio. 
In  a  short  distance  we  were  so  suddenly  among  the  Indians,  who 
were  not  aj^rised  of  our  object,  that  they  opened  to  us  and  ran  to 
the  light  and  left  without  firing.  I  think  about  two  hundred  of 
our  men  passed  through  them  before  they  fired,  except  a  chance 
shot.  When  we  had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  most  of  those 
mounted  had  passed  me. 

^^  My  friend  Bonham  I  did  not  see  on  the  retreat,  but  understood 
be  was  thrown  off  about  this  place,  and  lay  on  the  left  of  the  trace, 
where  he  was  found  in  the  winter,  and  was  buried.  I  took  the 
cramp  violently  and  could  scarcely  walk  until  I  got  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians  were  tomahawking  the 
old  and  wounded  men ;  and  I  stopped  here  to  tie  my  pocket  hand- 
kerchief round  a  wounded  man's  knee.  I  saw  the  Indians  close  in 
pursuit  at  this  time,  and  for  a  moment  my  spirits  sunk  and  I  felt  iu 
despair  for  my  safety.  I  considered  whether  I  should  leave  the 
road  or  whether  I  was  capable  of  any  furth^  exertion.  If  I  left  the 
road  the  Indians  were  in  plain  sight  and  could  easily  overtake  me. 
I  threw  the  shoes  off  my  feet,  and  the  coolness  of  the  ground  seemed 
to  revive  me.  I  again  began  to  run,  and  recollect  that  when  a  bend 
in  the  road  offered  and  I  got  before  half-a*dpzen  persons,  I  thought 
it  would  occupy  some  time  to  massacre  tfaem  before  my  turn  would 
oome.  By  the  time  I  had  got  to  Stillwater,  about  eleven  miles,  I 
had  gained  the  centre  of  the  flying  troops,  and  like  them  came  to 
a  walk  Mid  amved  at  Fort  Jeffi^rson  a  little  after  sunset. 
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"The  comtnander-in-chief  had  ordered  Colonel  Darke  to  press 
forward  to  the  convoys  of  provisions  and  hnrry  them  on  to  the 
army.  Major  Truman,  Captain  Sedan  and  my  uncle  were  setting 
forward  with  him.  A  number  of  soldiers  and  pack-horsemen  on 
foot,  and  myself  among  them,  joined  them.  We  came  on  a  few 
miles,  when  all,  overcome  with  fatigue,  agreed  to  halt 

"Darius  Curtius  Orcutt,  a  pack-horse  master,  had  stolen  at  Jeffer- 
son, one  pocket  full  of  flour  and  the  other  full  of  beef.  One  of  the 
men  had  a  kettle,  and  one  Jacob  Fowler  and  myself  groped  about 
in  the  dark  until  we  found  some  water,  where  a  tree  had  been 
blown  out  of  root.  We  made  a  kettlo  of  soup,  of  which  I  got  a 
small  portion  among  the  many.  It  was  then  concluded,  as  there 
was  a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  miles  further  on,  that  the  Indians 
might  undertake  to  intercept  us  there,  and  we  decamped  and 
traveled  about  four  or  five  miles  further.  I  had  got  a  rifle  and 
ammunition  at  Jefferson,  from  a  wounded  militia-man,  an  old 
acquaintance,  to  bring  in.  A  sentinel  was  set  and  we  lay  down 
and  slept,  until  the  governor  came  up  a  few  hours  afterward.  I 
think  I  never  slept  so  profoundly,  I  could  hardly  get  awake  after 
I  was  on  my  feet. 

"On  the  day  before  the  defeat  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow.  The  flats  were  now  filled  with  water  frozen  over,  the  ice  as 
thick  as  a  knife-blade.  I  was  worn  out  wifh  fatigue,  with  my  feet 
knocked  to  pieces  against  the  roots  in  the  night  and  splashing 
through  the  ice  without  shoes.  In  the  morning  we  got  to  a  camp 
of  pack  horsemen,  and  amongst  them  I  got  a  doughboy  or  water- 
dumpling,  and  proceeded.  We  got  within  seven  miles  of  Hamilton 
on  this  day,  and  arrived  there  soon  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth." 

m 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  was  the  most  terrible  reverse  the  Ameri- 
can arms  ever  suffered  from  the  Indians.  Even  the  defeat  of 
Braddock  was  less  disastrous.  Braddock's  array  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  men  and  eighty-six  oflicers,  of  whom  seven 
hundred  and  fourteen  men  and  sixty  three  ofllcers  were  killed  or 
wounded.  St.  Clair's  army  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred  men 
and  eighty-six  officers,  of  whom  eight  hundred  and  ninety  men 
and  sixteen  officers  were  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  comparative 
losses  of  the  two  engagements,  represent  very  inadequately  the 
crushing  effect  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  An  unprotected  frontier 
of  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Mississippi,  was  at 
once  thrown  open  to  the  attack  of  the  infuriated  and  victorious 
88 
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•avagea.    The  peace  enjoyed  for  the  several  preeedii^  yeaiB  bad 
wrought  a  great  change  in  the  Western  settlements. 

The  Indian  hunteis  of  the  Bevolutioikary  war  had  laid  aside 
their  arms  and  hahita^  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cnltivaden  ef 
tibe  soil ;  the  block  houses  and  forts,  around  which  the  first  settleia 
had  gathered,  were  abandoned ;  and  cabins,  clearings,  and  hamlets 
instead,  were  scattered,  in  exposed  situations,  all  along  the  border. 
Every  where  the  settlers,  unprotected  and  unprepared,  were  ex- 
pecting in  terror  the  approach  ot  the  savages,  and  every  whne 
abandoning  their  homes,  (nr  awaiting  in  helpless  despair,  the 
burnings,  massacres  and  cruelties  of  Indian  war. 

The  extent  oi  the  consternation  that  pervaded  the  border,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  tone  of  the  memorials  of  the  people  of  dte 
western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vii^ginia  to  the  govemon  of 
those  States.* 

<<  In  consequence,"  says  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsbmgh, 
^<  of  the  late  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the  campaign  to  the  West^ 
ward,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh  have  convened,  and 
appointed  us  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  your  exeet 
lency.  The  late  disaster  of  the  army  must  greatly  affect  the  safety 
of  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  enemy  will  now 
come  forward,  and  with  more  spirit,  and  greater  numbers,  ibaa 
they  ever  did  before,  for  success  will  give  confidence  and  aeeurs 
allies. 

^We  seriously  apprehend  that  the  Six  Nations,  heietofiore 
wavering,  will  now  avow  themselves ;  at  least,  their  joong  mea 
will  come  to  war.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Indians  at  present 
hostile,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  defenseleae  situation  of  tiiii 
town.  During  the  late  war  there  was  a  garrison  at  this  place, 
though,  even  then,  there  was  not  such  a  combination  of  the  savage 
nations,  nor  so  much  to  be  dreaded  from  theuL  At  present^  we 
have  neither  garrison,  arms  nor  ammunition,  to  defend  the  place. 
If  the  enemy  should  be  disposed  to  pursue  the  blow  they  have 
given,  which  it  is  morally  certain  they  will,  they  would,  in  oar 
situation,  find  it  easy  to  destroy  us;  and,  dbould  this  place  be  lost> 
the  whole  country  is  open  to  them,  and  must  be  abandoned." 

^^  Your  excellency  is  well  aware,"  say  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  ^'  of  the  great  extent  of  our  frontier ;  and,  when  yea 
consider  the  high  degree  of  spirit  which  the  sanges,  animated  by 
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two  alicceBtive  victoriee,  enteFtaio,  yoQ  mi^  more  easilj  conceive 
than  we  ean  describe,  the  leara  wUch  perrade  the  breaats  of  thoae 
men,  womea  and  children,  who  are  more  immediately  subject  to 
their  barbarities  and  depredations.  Had  the  people  a  sofBciency 
of  arms  in  their  hands,  they  might,  in  some  measure,  defend 
themeelres  until  the  General  Government,  to  whose  care  the 
eommon  defense  is  ezitnisted,  should  adopt  efficient  steps  for  that 
purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  excel- 
lency, what  occurs  to  us  as  the  moB^  speedy  and  effectual  mode. 
When  the  extent  of  country  to  be  protected  is  taken  into  view,  we 
eoneeive  that  eight  hundred  effective  men  will  not  be  deemed  m<Hre 
than  sufficient  They  should  be  active  partisans,  under  experi- 
enced officers,  and  provided  with  good  rifles,  to  suit  the  grand 
object  of  meeting  the  enemy  upon  equal  terms ;  of  scouting,  and 
giving  the  alarm  when  needfol.  Such  a  body  should  have  encour- 
agement propcnrtioned  to  the  price  of  common  labor  in  this  country, 
which  averages  fifty  shillings  per  month,  as  the  pay  allowed  to 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  able-bodied  men,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifications. 
We  suggest  these  general  ideas  from  our  knowledge  of  local  cir- 
emnstances,  which  they  who  are  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with 
the  actual  situation  of  the  western  country,  cannot  so  well  perceive^ 
It  is  not  our  wish  to  ent^  into  a  minute  detail,  being  convinced 
tiiat  your  excellency  is  not  only  fully  acquainted  with,  but  feelingly 
alive  to,  those  impressions,  which  a  state,  such  as  ours,  must  give 
rise  to ;  nor  can  we  apply  to  any  person  more  proper  than  yoursetf 
to  procure  that  assistance  which  it  requires." 

^  The  alarming  intelligence  lately  received,"  say  the  people  of 
Western  Virginia^  '^  of  the  defeat  of  the  army  in  the  west^rft 
eoimtry,  fills  our  minds  with  dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions, 
concerning  the  safety  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  country  we 
represent,  and  we  confidently  bc^  will  be  an  excuse  to  your 
esEceileney,  whose  zeal  has  been  so  frequently  evinced  in  behalf  of 
tibe  distressed  frontier  counties,  for  the  request  we  are  now  com* 
polled  to  make. 

*^  In  the  course  of  last  year,  upwards  of  fi%  of  our  people  were 
kiHed,  and  a  great  par*  ^^^  our  counla-y  plund^^  notwithstanding 
the  aid  affi>rded  by  tbe  Pennsylvanians,  who  joined  the  Yiiginiana 
f»r  o«r  defense.  The  suceess  ot  the  Indians  in  theif  late  engage 
ment  with  General  St  Cbur,  will,  no  doubt^  render  them  more 
daring  and  bold  in  their  future  incursions  and  attacks  upon  our 
defenselese  inhabitants;  those  a^loining  the  county  of  Harrison, 
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extending  a  hundred  miles ;  covering  the  connty  of  Monongalia ; 
and  we  conceive  that  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  men  will  be 
sufficient  to  defend  them.  Through  yon,  sir,  we  beg  leave  to 
request  this  assistance. 

The  popular  clamor  against  St.  Clair  was  loud  and  deep.  In 
military  afiairs,  blame  is  almost  always  attached  to  misfortune ;  for 
the  greater  number  of  those  who  judge,  have  no  rule  to  guide  them 
but  the  event.  Misconduct  is  ever  inferred  from  the  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  greatest  share  of  blame  always  falls  upon  the  principal 
officer.  Thus  it  was  in  the  case  of  St.  Clair.  He  had  suffered  a 
great  reverse,  and  was,  therefore,  accused  by  the  public  voice,  of 
great  incompetence.  Aware  of  the  public  odium  under  which  he 
lay,  he  asked  from  the  President  the  appointment  of  a  court  of 
inquiry,  to  investigate  his  conduct;  but  the  request  was  denied, 
because  there  were  not  officers  enough  in  the  service  of  the  proper 
rank,  to  constitute  such  a  court.  He  then  offered  to  resign  his 
commission  on  condition  that  his  conduct  should  be  investigated; 
but  the  exigencies  of  service  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  his 
request  was  again  refused. 

The  true  causes  of  the  disaster  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  The  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  report  on  the 
state  of  the  frontiers,  affirms  that  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  were  the  deficiency  of  good  troops  according  to 
the  expectation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  the  want  of  sufficient 
discipline  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  subject,  reported  that  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the 
expedition,  were  the  delay  in  preparing  estimates  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontiers,  and  the  ]ate  passage  of  the  act  for  that  purpose ; 
the  delay  caused  by  the  neglects  in  the  quarter-master's  depart- 
ment, the  lateness  of  the  reason  when  the  expedition  was  com- 
menced, and  the  want  of  discipline  and  experience  in  the  troops, 
and  exonerated  St.  Clair  from  all  blame  in  relation  to  everything 
before  and  during  the  action.* 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  causes  were  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  disaster.  The  late  passage  of  the  act  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontiers,  the  delays  of  the  expedition,  the  misconduct  of  the 
quarter-master,  and  the  advanced  period  of  the  season  were,  of 
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coarse,  sufGlcieDt  reasons  for  the  failure  to  secare  the  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Maumee,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
army;  but  they  could  not  of  themselves  have  occasioned  the  defeat 
of  the  army.  The  want  of  discipline  and  experience  in  the  troops 
doubtless  contributed  to,  but  did  not  occasion  tlie  disaster  of  their 
bravery,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  battle  began  at  six  o'clock 
and  lasted  till  about  half-past  nine,  and  the  troops,  though  exposed 
to  a  destructive  fire  from  a  foe  so  placed  that  they  could  not 
efficiently  return  it,  nevertheless  behaved  with  all  the  resolution 
and  coolness  it  was  possible  for  them  to  exhibit,  under  the  circum*- 
stances  of  the  case.  They  were  not  overwhelmed,  as  St.  Clair  sup* 
posed,  by  superior  numbers.  The  army  consisted  of  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  men ;  the  Indians,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
did  not  exceed  a  thousand.  They,  however,  fought  with  desperate 
valor,  and  at  a  great  advantage,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
from  the  facilities  the  forest  afforded  for  their  favorite  mode  of 
attack.  They  were  led,  too,  by  the  greatest  chieftain  of  that  age. 
It  has  been  the  received  opinion,  that  the  leader  of  the  confederated 
tribes  on  that  fatal  day  was  Little  Turtle,  the  chief  of  the  Miamies ; 
but  from  the  family  of  that  celebrated  warrior  and  statesman,  it  is 
ascertained  that  Joseph  Brant,*  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Mohawk 
braves,  was  present,  and  commanded  the  warriors  of  the  wilderness. 

The  true  reasons  then  of  the  disaster  of  the  day  were,  doubtless, 
the  surprise  of  the  army  and  the  consequent  confasion  and  flight 
of  the  militia  who  were  first  attacked.  Had  the  attack  been 
expected,  the  troops  prepared,  all  chance  of  confusion  avoided,  and 
had  the  officers  who  commanded  been  obeyed — ^with  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  raw  troops,  the  event  might  have  been,  probably 
would  have  been,  wholly  diiSEerent.  The  militia,  as  St.  Clair  says, 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  beyond 
the  creek;  still  further  in  advance  was  Captain  Slough,  who,  with 
a  volunteer  party  of  regulars,  went  out  to  reconnoitor :  and  orders 
had  been  given  Colonel  Oldham,  who  commanded  the  militia,  to 
have  the  woods  thoroughly  examined  by  the  scouts  and  patrols,  as 
Indians  were  known  to  be  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  army. 
In  all  this,  St.  Clair  seems  to  have  done  his  entire  duty,  as  far  as 
sickness  would  permit  him ;  could  he  have  attended  in  person  to 
the  details  of  the  command,  it  would  have  been  better. 

During  the  night,  Captain  Slough,  who  was  a  mile  beyond  the 
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militia,  foTind  so  large  a  bodj  of  savages  gadiering  about  him,  thai 
he  fell  back  and  reported  his  obsenratious  to  Qeneral  Batler.  But 
the  general,  for  reasons  unexplained,  made  no  dispositions  in  eoi^ 
sequence  of  this  information,  and  did  not  report  it  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief. Colonel  Oldham  also  obeyed  his  orders,  the  woods 
were  searched,  and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  detected ;  bat  he, 
too,  I'eported,  through  Captain  Sloagh,  to  General  Butler,  beyond 
whom  the  information  did  not  go. 

The  death  of  General  Butler  in  the  engagement,  in  regard  to 
which  there  are  many  conflicting  statements,  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  any  explanation  on  his  part  of  his  conduct,  so  mueh  ealcu* 
lated  to  mislead  the  commander-in-chief,  and  so  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  army,  as  this  withholding  of  indispensable  information 
at  such  an  important  juncture.  It  is  only  known  that  there  was  an 
unfriendly  feeling  existing  between  Generals  St  Clair  and  Butler, 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  campaign. 

According  to  St.  Clair's  account  of  it,  the  difficulty  first  arose  on 
tbe  march  to  Fort  Jefierson.  Butler,  in  St  Clair's  absence,  changed 
the  order  of  march,  and  on  his  arrival  an  altercation  occuired  be- 
tween them,  the  result  of  which  was,  says  St  Clair,  *^  he  afterward 
seldom  came  near  me."  Subsequently,  at  Fort  Jefferson,  Butier 
proposed  to  proceed  at  once  with  one  thousand  men,  and  take  post 
at  the  Miami  village,  in  advance  of  the  march  oi  the  remainder  of 
the  army.  St.  Clair  received  the  proposition  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, and  that  circumstimce  greatly  heightened  the  animosi^ 
between  them.  These  altercations  produced,  it  i4[>pears,  so  much 
mutual  aversion  between  the  parties,  that,  during  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  campaign,  littie  intercourse  was  maintidned  between 
them. 

Whatever  then  may  have  been  the  motives  which  influenced 
General  Butler  to  withhold  the  information  he  possessed  in  regard 
to  the  presence  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighboriiood,  and  thus  ex* 
posed  the  army  to  the  surprise  it  experienced,  and  which  may 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  tbe  disaster;  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  omission  occurred,  would  &vor  an  inference 
that  he  sacrificed  the  safety  of  the  army  to  the  gratification  of 
his  animosity  against  St  Clair.  The  evidence  given  befwe  the 
committee  of  Congress  is  conclusive  that  he  failed,  at  least  to 
perform  his  whole  duty  in  the  premises.  Captain  Slough  dq>o8e8, 
that  he  was  sent  out  during  the  night  with  a  party  of  obser- 
vation, that  he  saw  a  large  body  of  Indians  going  toward  tbe 
camp,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering  it,  and  that  in 
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ihsA  belief  he  had  hantened  iMMik  to  liie  militia  camp,  to  communi- 
oat«  tlie  infonnatioii  he  had  received.  '^  I  halted  my  party,"  said 
he,  '<  sear  Colonel  Oldham'e  teot,  went  into  it,  and  awakened  him, 
I  believe  about  twelve  o'clock.  I  told  him  that  I  was  of  his  opin- 
ion, l^t  the  camp  woald  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  for  I  had 
seen  a  anmber  of  Indians.  I  proceeded  to  the  camp,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  passed  the  camp  gnard,  dismissed  the  party,  and  went  to 
General  Butter's  tent.  Ab  I  approached  it,  I  saw  him  come  out  of 
the  tent,  and  stand  by  the  fire.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  took  him 
some  distufece  from  it,  not  thinking  it  prudent  that  the  sentry 
slionld  hear  what  I  had  seen.  I  also  told  him  what  Colonel  Old* 
ham  had  said,  and  that,  if  he  thought  prop^,  I  would  go  and  make 
the  report  to  General  St.  Clair.  He  stood  some  time,  and  after  a 
pause,  thanked  me  for  my  attention  and  vigilance,  aud  siud,  as  I 
must  be  &tigued,  I  had  better  go  and  lie  down." 

General  St  Clair  afterward  affirmed  that,  if  he  had  known  that 
the  Indians  were  near  and  in  force,  he  would  have  attacked  them 
daring  the  night,  under,  as  he  supposed,  such  circumstances  as 
would  ensure  victory. 

To  all  these  circumstances  is  to  be  added,  that  General  St.  Chur 
was  suffering  from  severe  indisposition,  and  for  a  portiim  of  the 
march  had  to  be  carried  on  a  litter.  And  in  the  morning  of  the 
attack  the  army  was  taken  by  surprise  and  unprepared.  Even 
under  these  disadvantages,  the  American  army  might  have  been 
victorious  had  the  troops  not  been  unexpectedly  attacked,  and 
thrown  into  disorder  at  the  onset.  It  could  not  have  been  the  sin- 
l^e  fiu^t  that  they  were  militia  or  volunteers,  for  in  too  many 
instances  have  this  class  of  troops  from  this  western  valley,  stood 
ih^r  ground  in  severe  and  deadly  conflicts  with  both  Indians  and 
British.  Proofs  enough  of  firmness  and  self-government  have  been 
given  by  this  class  of  men,  to  put  an  end  to  the  prejudices  hereto- 
fore existing  against  volunteer  troops. 

The  following  communication  from  Colonel  John  Armstrong,  an. 
experienced  warrior  with  Indians,  and  the  hero  of  £ittanning,  de- 
serves attention  in  this  connection : 

^'It  seems  probable,  that  too  much  attachment  to  regular  or  mil- 
itary rule,  or  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  artillery  (which  it  seemed 
formed  part  of  the  lines,  and  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  troops 
stationary,)  must  have  been  the  motives  which  led  to  the  adopted 
order  of  action.  I  call  it  adopted,  because  the  general  does  not 
•peak  of  having  intended  any  other,  whereby  he  presented  a  large 
and  visible  abject,  perhaps  in  close  orders,  too,  to  an  enemy  near 
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enough  to  destroy,  but  from  their  known  modes  of  action,  com- 
paratively invisible;  whereby  we  may  readily  infer,  that  five  hun- 
dred Indians  were  fully  sufficient  to  do  us  all  the  injury  we  have 
sustained,  nor  can  I  conceive  them  to  have  been  many  more.  But 
tragical  as  the  event  has  been,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  du- 
ring the  action  our  officers  and  troops  discovered  great  bravery,  and 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  it  not  always  the  loss  of  the  cause.  In 
vain,  however,  may  we  expect  success  against  our  present  adversa- 
ries, without  taking  a  few  lessons  from  them,  which  I  thought 
Americans  had  learned  long  ago.  The  principles  of  their  military 
action  are  rational,  and  therefore  often  successful.  We  must,  in  a 
degree,  take  a  similar  method  in  order  to  counteract  them." 

If  these  opinions  are  correct,  there  was  no  such  neglect  on  the 
part  of  St.  Clair  as  on  the  part  of  Braddock  in  his  defeat;  no  over- 
whelming self-confidence,  or  disregard  of  sound  advice;  there  was 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  excuse  the  abuse  and  persecution 
to  which  he  was  aftem^ard  subjected.  There  was,  however,  appa^ 
rent  neglect  on  the  part  of  General  Butler  and  Colonel  Oldham, 
leading  to  surprise;  a  mistaken  position  assigned  the  militia  by  St 
Clair,  in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  most  officers  of  the  day; 
and  a  needless  adherence  to  military  rules  on  the  part  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  which  made  his  force  a  target  for  the  Indians 
to  shoot  at 

The  defeat  of  St.  Clair  occurred  on  the  4th  of  N'ovember.  On 
the  8th,  the  remains  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washington;  on 
the  9th,  St.  Clair  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  on  the  12th  of 
December  the  information  was  communicated  to  Congress,  and  on 
the  26th  of  December  General  Knox  laid  before  the  President  two 
reports,  the  second  of  which  contained  suggestions  as  to  futore 
operations. 

After  noticing  the  policy  of  the  government  toward  the  native 
tribes,  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace,  and  the  justice 
of  the  United  States  claim,  the  Secretary  proceeds — 

"  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  principles  of  justice,  as  well  as 
policy,  and  it  may  be  added,  the  principles  of  economy,  all  com- 
bine to  dictate  that  an  adequate  military  force  should  be  raised  as 
soon  as  possible,  placed  upon  the  frontiers,  and  disciplined  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  in  order  to  meet,  with  the 
prospect  of  success,  the  greatest  probable  combination  of  the  Indian 
enemy. 

^^  Although  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  force  to  be  raised  be 
employed  cannot  be  pointed  oat,  with  propriety,  at  this  time,  as  it 
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^will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  observe  that,  upon  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the 
main  object  of  the  late  campaign,  to  wit,  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  military  post  at  the  Miami  village,  with  the  necessary  posts 
of  communication,  the  necessity  and  propriety  thereof  remain  the 
same ;  that  this  necessity  will  probably  continue  until  we  shall  be 
possessed  of  the  posts  upon  Lake  Michigan,  of  Detroit  and  Niagara, 
withheld  from  us  by  Great  Britain,  contrary  to  treaty. 

"Without  remarking  upon  the  principles  of  this  conduct,  it  may 
be  observed  generally,  that  every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  for  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers,  will 
be  inferior  to  the  possession  of  said  posts.  That  it  is,  however, 
considered  that,  if  the  said  posts  were  in  our  possession,  we  ought 
also  to  have  a  strong  post  at  the  Miami  village,  in  order  to  render 
the  protection  effectual,  and  that  the  posts  above  mentioned  will 
require  garrisons  whensoever  they  shall  be  given  up. 

"The  subscriber  having  deliberately  contemplated  the  present 
state  of  affairs  upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
having  recurred  to  the  past,  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable  future 
events,  finds  himself  constrained  by  his  public  duty,  although  with 
great  reluctance,  to  state,  as  the  result  of  his  judgment,  that  the 
public  service  requires  an  increase  of  the  military  force,  according 
to  the  following  arrangement: 

"  That  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  shall, 
during  the  pleasure  of  Congress,  consist  of  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  non-commissioned  officers,  privates  and 
musicians. 

"  That  the  said  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  shall  be 
enlisted  to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

"  That  the  said  troops  be  organized  as  follows : 

"  One  squadron  of  cavalry,  of  four  troops,  each  of  seventy-six 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

"  It  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the  engagements  of  these  men, 
that  they  should  serve  on  foot  whenever  the  service  requires  the 
measure. 

"  One  battalion  of  artillery,  of  four  companies  each,  to  consist  of 
seventy-six  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

"Each  company  of  artillery  to  have,  as  part  of  its  composition, 
ten  artificers  each,  including  the  pay  of  artillerists  to  have  ten  del* 
lars  per  month. 

"  Five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  which  to  be  riflemen  entirely, 
-each  of  three  battalions ;  each  battalion  of  four  companies ;  each 
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oompaay  of  seyontj-Bix  non-commisiiioiied  offioeiB  and  private^ 
amounting,  for  each  regiment,  to  nine  hundred  and  twelve* 

^^  That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  arrangementB,  it  would  to 
pK^r  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorized, 
besides  the  ^nployment  of  militia,  to  take  such  measures  for  the 
defensive  protection  of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  frontiers,  by  oalliDg 
ioto  service  expert  woodsmen,  as  patrols  or  scouts,  upon  such  tenui 
as  he  may  judge  proper.  That  he  b<^  further  auth<»i£ed,  in  case  hs 
should  deem  the  measure  expedient,  to  engage  mounted  militia  for 
defensive  operations,  for  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  he  may 
judge  equitable.  That  he  be  further  authorized,  in  case  he  should 
deem  the  measure  expedient,  to  employ  a  body  of  Indians  belongs 
ing  to  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  United  States,  to  act  against  tfas 
hostile  Indians ;  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  stipulate  such  terais 
as  he  shall  judge  right. 

''That  it  does  not  seem  essential,  at  this  time,  that  there  should 
be  any  special  appropriations  for  the  defensive  protection,  the 
mounted  militia,  or  the  employment  of  Indians,  although  the  actual 
expenses  for  those  objects  may  anobount  to  considerable  saiaiy 
because  the  estimates,  before  mentioned,  comprehend  the  eDthra 
expense,  for  one  year,  of  the  proposed  establishment,  as  complete. 
But,  let  the  exertions  to  complete  it  be  ever  so  great,  yet  it  ii 
probable  a  deficiency  will  exist,  which  will,  of  course,  occasion  a 
less  expense. 

**  The  moneys,  therefore,  which  may  be  appropriated  to  the  estab- 
lishment, and  not  expended,  may  be  applied  to  the  extra  objecii 
above  mentioned.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  it 
may  hereafter  be  provided  for.  That  the  net  pay  of  the  private 
soldier,  at  present,  free  of  all  deductions,  is  two  dollars  per  month. 
But,  as  the  experience  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the  present  year 
evinces  that  the  inducement  is  insufiSicient,  it  seems  necessary  to 
raise  the  pay  to  three  dollars  per  month,  free  of  all  deductions,  and 
the  non-commissioned  ofilcers  in  proportion.  The  rifle  corps  will 
require  more.  But  whether,  under  present  circumstances,  even 
the  additional  pay,  and  an  extension  of  bounty  to  eight  dollai% 
would  give  such  an  impulse  to  the  recruiting  service  as  to  fill  the 
battalions  immediately,  remains  to  be  tried. 

''  Nothing  has  been  said  upon  an  increased  pay  to  the  commis^ 
sioned  officers,  because  a  memorial  upon  that  subject  has  been  pre* 
sented  to  Congress.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  small  increaii 
would  be  highly  grateful  to  the  officers,  and  probably  beneficial  to 
the  service.    The  mounted  militia  is  suggested  to  be  used  daring 
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the  preparation  for  the  main  expedition,  and  afterward,  if  circum* 
etancea  should  reader  it  indispeneable.  The  effect  of  snch  desaK 
tory  operations  upon  the  Indians  will,  by  occupying  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  that  of  their  families,  prevent  their  spreading  terror 
and  destruction  along  the  frontiers*  These  sort  of  expeditions  had 
that  precise  effect  during  the  last  season,  and  Kentucky  enjoyed 
more  repose,  and  sustained  less  injury,  tiian  for  any  year  since  the 
war  with  Great  Britain.  This  single  effect,  independent  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  force  of  the  Indians,  is  worth  greatly  more  than 
the  actual  expense  of  such  expeditions. 

^^But,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  mounted  militia  may  be 
▼ery  proper  for  sudden  enterprises,  of  short  duration,  it  is  conceived 
that  militia  are  utterly  unsuitable  tp  carry  on  and  terminate  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  with  honor  and  success.  And,  be- 
sides, it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry  to  keep 
tliem  out  long,  if  it  were  practicable  to  accomplish  it 

^'  Gk>od  troops,  enlisted  for  a  considerable  period,  armed  and  well 
disciplined,  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  nature  of  the  service,  will 
be  eqaal,  individually,  to  the  best  militia;  but^when  it  is  considered 
to  these  qualities  are  added  the  obedience,  the  patience,  the  prompt- 
ness, the  economy  of  discipline,  and  the  inestimable  value  of  good 
officers,  possessing  a  proper  pride  of  reputation,  the  comparison  no 
longer  holds,  and  disciplined  troops  attain,  in  the  mind  and  in 
actual  execution,  that  ascendency  over  the  militia  which  is  the 
result  of  a  just  comparative  view  of  their  relative  force,  and  the 
experience  of  all  nations  and  ages. 

^^Tbe  expediency  of  employing  the  Indians  in  alliance  with  us 
agatnet  the  hostile  Indians,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  been  shown 
before  how  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  it  will  probably  be  t6 
restrain  the  young  men  of  the  friendly  tribes  from  action,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  employ  them,  they  will  be  employed  against  us.  The 
justice  of  engaging  them  would  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the 
war.  If  the  war  be  just  on  our  part,  it  will  certainly  bear  the  test 
of  examination,  to  use  the  same  sort  of  means  in  our  defense  as 
are  used  against  us.  The  subscriber,  therefore,  submits  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  judiciously,  as  to  time 
and  circumstances,  as  many  of  the  friendly  Indians  as  may  be 
obtained,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  in  number."* 

In  the  necessity  for  a  competent  army,  all  seem  to  have  agreed, 
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but  it  was  the  wish  of  Washington  tJ^at  before  this  army  was 
organized  every  effort  should  be  again  mkde  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
Colonel  Pickering,  in  his  meeting  of  June  and  July,  1791,  with 
the  Iroquois,  at  the  Painted  Post,  had,  among  other  things,  pro- 
posed that  certain  chiefs  should,  in  the  ttbllowing  January,  go  to 
Philadelphia  while  Congress  was  in  sessio^n,  and  shake  hands  with 
their  newly  adopted  father. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  visit  bef^ame  more  evident  after 
'the  news  of  St.  Clair's  discomtitui*e,  for  ihe  fidelity  of  the  New 
York  Indians  even  was  doubted.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1791, 
accordingly,  Knox  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the 
Iroquois  missionary,  pressing  through  him  the  invitation  given  hy 
the  commissioner,  and  especially  urging  the  presence  of  Brant 

To  aid  the  proposed  peace  measures,  a  respectful  and  kind 
message  was  sent  to  the  Senecas  on  the  7th  of  January,  1792; 
while,  to  guard  against  surprise,  means  were  adopted  to  learn  the 
purpose  of  a  great  council  called  at  Buffalo  creek,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash  and  Miami 
This  was  done  in  part  through  the  agency  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland, 
and  partly  by  the  mission  of  Captain  Peter  Pond  and  William 
Stedmau,  who,  on  the  9th  of  January,  two  days  before  Knox's  two 
plans  above  referred  to  were  laid  before  Congress,  received  their 
instructions  as  secret  messengers  or  spies  among  the  western 
Indians.    From  those  instructions  a  few  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

*'  Repair  to  Niagara  and  Detroit,  without  suffering  your  business 
to  escape  you,  until  the  proper  time.  When  at  Detroit,  assume  the 
character  of  traders  with  the  Indians — a  business  Mr.  Pond  is  well 
acquainted  with.  Mix  with  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians. 
Find  their  views  and  intentions  through  such  channels  as  your 
discretion  shall  direct.  Learn  the  opinions  of  the  more  distant 
Indians.  Insinuate  upon  all  favorable  occasions,  the  humane 
disposition  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  you  can  by  any  means 
ripen  their  judgment,  so  as  to  break  forth  openly,  and  declare  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  receive,  with  open  arms,  the 
Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  passed,  do  it.  If  such  declara- 
tion should  be  made,  at  the  Miami  or  Wabash,  and  be  well 
received,  you  might  persuade  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefi 
to  repair  to  our  posts  on  the  Ohio,  and  so,  from  post  to  post,  to 
this  place. 

"But  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  persuading 
the  chiefs  of  the  Miami,  and  hostile,  and  any  other  neighborioS 
tribes,  to  repair  here,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by 
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yon,  and  by  the  commanding  officer  of  tbe  troops,  who  is  hereby 
required  to  afford  the  necessary  escorts,  in  order  to  guard  the 
Indians  from  being  injured  by  the  whites. 

"While  among  the  Indians,  or  at  Niagara,  or  Detroit,  endeavor 
to  find  out  the  numbers  and  tribes  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the 
attack  of  General  St.  Clair,  and  their  loss,  killed  and  wounded; 
what  number  of  prisoners  they  took,  and  what  they  did  with  them ; 
what  disposition  they  made  of  the  cannon  taken,  arms,  tents,  and 
other  plunder;  what  are  their  intentions  for  the  next  year;  the 
numbers  of  the  association;  how  they  are  supplied  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  provisions. 

"You  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  information  required,  must 
be  given  me  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  You  will,  therefore, 
let  me  know,  by  some  means  which  you  must  devise,  your  arrival 
at  Niagara,  Detroit,  and  the  Miami  village ;  and,  if  possible,  from 
thence,  what  are  your  prospects."  * 

Pond  and  his  companion,  however,  could  get  no  further  than 
Niagara.  While  by  the  northern  route  this  was  attempted,  Wil- 
kinson, commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
was  instructed  to  send  word  to  Major  Hamtramck,  at  Vincennes, 
that  the  government  wished  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  French 
eolonists  and  friendly  Indians  in  quelling  the  war^spirit.  In 
February  also,  further  friendly  messages  were  sent  to  the  Senecas, 
and  an  invitation  forwarded  to  Brant  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
himself,  asking  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia. 

lu  March,  fifty  Iroquois  chiefs  reached  the  city  of  brotherly  love, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  love  transacted  their  business  with  the  American 
rulers;  and  during  April  and  May,  Captain  Truman  and  others 
were  sent  from  the  Ohio  to  the  hostile  tribes,  bearing  messages  of 
friendship.  But  before  we  relate  the  unhappy  issue  of  Truman's 
expedition,  we  must  notice  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  military  preparations,  which  were  to  be  looked 
to  in  case  all  else  should  fail. 

St»  Clair  had  requested  a  court  of  inquiry  to  examine  the  reasons 
of  his  defeat,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to  surrender  his  post  as 
commander  of  the  western  forces  so  soon  as  the  examination  had 
taken  place ;  but  this  proposition  to  retain  his  commission  until 
after  his  trial  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  fact,  that  under  the 
existing  system  no  court  of  inquiry  could  be  constituted  to  adjudge 
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biB  caBo,  and  Waabingtoa  ftccordingly  mfomed  him  that  it 
neither  posaible  to  graat  him  the  trial  he  desired  nor  allow  him  i» 
retain  his  position.  St  Clair  having  withdniwn,  it  became  a  vwy 
difficult  qaestioQ  lor  the  EzecutiTe  to*  hit  npon  a  petisoB  in  all 
respects  suited  for  such  a  charge.  General  Morgan^  General  Scott, 
General  Wayne,  Colonel  Darke,  and  General  Heniy  Lee  were  ail 
thought  of.  Of  these,  Wayne  was  the  one  selected,  aUhoogh  hk 
appointment  caused,  as  Gkneral  Lee,  then  Governor  of  Yir^i^ 
wrote  Washington,  ^'  extreme  disgust"  among  all  orders  in  the  Old 
Dominion.'*'  Bat  the  Premdent  had  selected  Wayne  not  hssti^ 
nor  through  «<partiality  or  influence,"  and  no  idle  wonfa  sfiected 
him.  In  Jane,  €leiieval  Wayne  moved  westward  to  Pittsbuigh,  ffiid 
proceeded  to  organize  tibe  army  which  was  to  be  the  ultinuitd 
argument  of  the  Amenoans  with  the  IndiMi  confederation.  Throof^ 
the  summer  of  1792  the  preparation  of  the  soldiers  was  stesdilf 
attended  to;  "train  and  discipline  them  for  the  a^rnee  they  an 
meant  for,"  said  Washington,  ''and  do  not  spare  powder  and  lead, 
ao  the  men  be  made  marksmen." 

In  December,  17^2,  the  £M*ces  now  recruited  and  iMined,  wen 
gathered  at  a  point  about  twenly-two  miles  below  PittiAuigh,  w 
the  Ohioy  called  Legionville;  the  army  itself  having  been  denomi- 
nated the  Legion  of  the  Uni4ed  States,  divided  into  four  sub-legioai 
and  provided  with^legftonaiy  and  sttb-legionaiy  ofteeniw  Meantiae^ 
at  Fort  Washington,  WilUnson  had  succeeded  Bt.  Clak  as  coa»* 
mandant,  and  in  Januaty  had  ordered  an  ^zpeAtion  to  exaniiDi 
the  field  of  the  Iftte  djaastroua  conflict.  This  body  reached  the 
point  desigiiated  on  February  1st,  and  fipom  the  letter  of  CapHatt 
Buntin  to  St.  Clair^  relative  to  what  was  found  there,  is  taken  A^ 
following  passage : 

''In  my  epinioni  tbose« uafovtn nate  men  who  foil  in  the  eaeay^ 
hands,  with  Kfe^  were  used  with  the  greatest  torture — ^hanng  ih^ 
Mmbs  torn  off;  and  tite  women  have  been  treated  with  the  m^'^ 
indecent  cruelty,  having  Btakes  as  thick  as  a  pensen's  ^ 
drove  through  their  bodies.  The  first  I  observed  when  bur^ 
the  deady  and  the  latter  was  dlseomved  by  Colonel  Saigien^  9m 
Doctor  BroWBt*  We  fonad  three  whole  carriages ;  the  oUier  fi^ 
were  so  mueh  damagiBd  tlmt  they  weie  rendered  useless. 

^  By  the  g^nerafs  otdens,  pits  were  dug  in  different  plaees,  9m 
iJl  tha  dead  bodies  that  weia  «poasd  ta  view  er  could  be  coav«i^ 
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tortlj  jGoand,  the  sno^  beittg*  tbtj  deep,  were  buned.  Dwnng  Hm 
lime  there  were  sundry  parties  detaoked,  8om«  for  owt  safety^  and 
others  in  examimng  tbe  comae  of  the  creek ;  and  some  distance  in 
adrance  of  the  ground  ocenpied  by  the  militia,  they  found  a  larga 
caaznp,  not  less  than  three-qaarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  suppo- 
oed  to  be  that  of  the  Indians  (lie  night  before  the  action.  Wa 
remained  on  the  field  that  nightv  and  next  morning  fixed  geared 
horses  to  the  carriages  and  moved  tor  Fort  Jeffbrson* 

'^  As  there  is  Ihtls  reason  to  beUoTO  that  the  enemy  have  earrieid 
ofiT  the  cannon,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  they  are  either  buried 
Or  thrown  into  the  ^eek,  and  I  think  the  latter  the  most  probable; 
kfit  as  it  was  frozen  over  with  a  thick  ice  and  that  eovered  with  m 
deep  snow^  it  was  impossible  t&  make  a  search  with  any  prospee|t 
otf  success.  In  a  formw  part  of  this  letter  I  have  montiotied  tbe 
oamp  occfvpiod  by  tbe  enemy  the  night  before  the  action ;  had 
Colonel  Oldham  been  aUe  to  have  complied  with  your  orders  on 
that  evening,  things  at  this  day  might  have  wOTn  a  difievent 
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While  Wagme's  amy  was  being  collected  and  drilled,  the  poaca 
maassrea  of  tho  XTnited  States  were  pressed  with  equid  persoh 
verance.  In  the  first  place  the  Iroquois,  through  their  chiefe  who 
oame  to  Philadelphia,  wore  led  to  aet  as  peace^makers ;  int  addition 
to  them,  on  tbe  Sd  of  April,  Colonel  Trum«n  received  hia  iziBtnMi>^ 
tiotts:  to>  repair  to  the  Miami  village  with  friaadly  messages^  ^Bkong 
Oli  reascmabie  terms : 

^^Brothirs:— The  President  of  the  United  States  entertaina 
the  opinioQ,  tha*  the  war  which  exists  is  foundied  in  error  and  mia» 
ttke  on  yocuf  psitsk  Tha*  you  believe  the  Undtsd  Statsa  want  to 
deprive  yea  of  year  laade  and  drive  yo^i  oat  of  the  coiintey.  Bsi 
assured  this  is  not  so :  on  the  contrary,  that  we  should  be  greadif 
gratified  with  tibe  oppoxtimit^  of  imparting  to  you  all  tho  blessings 
of  eiviiized  hfe;  of  teachiafjf  you  to  cnllivate  the  earth  and  raiaa 
cam;  to  saiae  oxen,  sheep,,  and  other  doaoestte  animals;  to  haUd 
comfortable  houses  and  to  educate  your  children,  so  as  eveirtft 
dHioll  upon  tho  land. 

^'BroDhena:— Tho  Prarident  of  the  ITnited  Stafoff  requests  jom 
to  take  this  solyoet  intir  youir  seoioas  cotisideratio%  aad  to  Beflee4 
hen  abuadantiy  more  it  will  be  far  your  intereet  to>  be^  aft  poaea 
irith  tbe  United  SMes^  and  to  saooive  all  the  benefits  tharoof  tha» 
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to  continue  a  war,  which,  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  yon  for 
a  moment,  most  in  the  end  prove  rainous. 

'^This  desire  of  [)eace  Las  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  late 
defeat  of  the  troops  nnder  Major-General  St  Clair;  because,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year,  a  similar  message  was  sent  you  by  Col. 
Procter,  but  who  was  prevented  from  reaching  you  by  some  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  All  the  Senecas  at  Buffalo  creek  can 
witness  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  as  he  held,  during  the  month 
of  April  last,  long  conferences  with  them,  to  devise  the  means  of 
getting  to  you  in  safety. 

:  "  "War,  at  all  times,  is  a  dreadful  evil  to  those  who  are  engaged 
therein,  and  more  particularly  so  where  a  few  people  engage  to  act 
against  so  great  numbers  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"Brothers: — ^Do  not  suffer  the  advantages  you  have  gained  to 
mislead  your  judgment,  and  to  influence  you  to  continue  the  war; 
but  reflect  upon  the  destructive  consequences  which  must  attend 
such  a  measure. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  highly  desirous  of  seeing 
a  number  of  your  principal  chiefs,  and  convincing  you,  in  person, 
how  much  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war  for  your  sake,  and 
the  sake  of  humanity. 

"Consult,  therefore,  upon  the  great  object  of  peace;  call  in 
your  parties,  and  enjoin  a  cessation  of  all  other  depredations :  and 
aa  many  of  the  principal  chiefs  as  shall  choose,  repair  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  seat  of  the  General  Government,  and  there  make  a  peace, 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity.  Remember 
that  no  additional  lands  will  bo  required  of  you,  or  any  other 
tribe,  to  those  that  have  been  ceded  by  former  treaties,  particularly 
by  the  tribes  who  had  a  right  to  make  the  trea4;y  of  Muskingum  in 
the  year  1789. 

"  But,  if  any  of  your  tribes  can  prove  that  you  have  a  fair  right 
to  any  lands,  comprehended  by  the  said  treaty,  and  have  not  been 
compensated  therefor,  you  shall  receive  full  satisfaction  upon  that 
head. 

"The  chiefs  you  send  shall  be  safely  escorted  to  this  city;  and 
shall  be  well  fed  and  provided  with  all  things  for  their  journey; 
and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  to  you  for 
the  true  and  liberal  performance  of  everything  herein  contained 
and  suggested ;  and  all  this  is  confirmed,  in  your  manner,  by  the 
great  white  belt,  hereunto  attached."  * 
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To  asskt  farther  io  attaining  the  defflured  objects,  Captain  Hen- 
drick,  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  on  the  8th  of  May,  was 
dispatched  to  urge  the  views  of  Washington  at  the  approaching 
council  of  the  north-western  confederacy ;  and  on  the  22d  of  the 
same  month,  the  following  instructions  were  also  issued  to  General 
SufuB  Putnam,  to  go  in  company  with  the  Moravian  missionary, 
John  Heckewelder,  into  the  Indian  country,  and  strive  to  secure 
peace  and  a  permanent  treaty.'*' 

'*  The  chiefs  of  the  five  nations  of  Indians,  who  were  so  long  in 
this  city,  lately,  were  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  our  claim  of 
land,  it  being  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  tau^t,  by 
designing  people,  to  believe. 

^*  It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  have  been  misled  with  respect 
to  our  claims,  by  a  certain  map,  published  in  Connecticut,  wherein 
are  laid  out  ten  new  States,  agreeably  to  a  report  of  a  committee 
of  Congress. 

"  The  United  States  are  desirous,  in  any  treaty  which  shall  be 
formed  in  future,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  war,  relative  to  boundaries, 
by  fixing  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the 
meanest  capacity.  As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  your  negotiation, 
you  will,  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  terms,  renounce,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  all  claim  to  any  Indian  land  which 
shall  not  have  been  ceded  by  fair  treaties,  made  with  the  Indian 
nations. 

"You  may  say-^that  we  conceive  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  tribes  having  a  just  right  to  make  the 
same,  and  that  it  was  done  with  their  full  understanding  and  free 
consent. 

"That  if,  however,  the  said  tribes  should  judge  the  compensa- 
tion to  have  been  inadequate  to  the  object,  or  that  any  other  tribes 
have  a  just  claim,  in  both  cases  they  shall  receive  a  liberal  allow- 
ance, on  their  finally  settling  all  disputes  upon  the  subject. 

"As  the  United  States  never  made  any  treaties  with  the  Wabash 
Indians,  although  the  said  Indians  have  been  repeatedly  invited 
thereto,  their  claims  to  the  lands  east  and  sooth  of  the  said 
Wabash  have  not  been  defined. 

"  This  circumstance  will  be  a  subject  q{  your  inquiry  with  the 
assembled  Indian  tribes;  and  you  may  assure  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that  an  equitable  boundary  shall  be  arranged  with  them. 
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^^  You  will  make  it  clearly  nnderstood,  that  we  want  not  a  foot 
of  their  land,  and  that  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only ;  that  tfaey  have 
the  right  to  sell,  and  the  right  to  reAise  to  sell,  and  the  XJnited 
States  will  gaarantee  to  them  the  said  just  right. 

^<  That  all  we  require  of  the  Indians  is  a  peaceahle  demeanor ; 
that  they  neither  plunder  the  frontiers  of  their  horses,  or  murder 
the  inhabitants ;  that  the  United  States  are  bound  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  at  the  risk  of  every  inconvenience  of  men  or  money. 

^'  Tou  will  represent  to  them,  that  a  new  state  of  things  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States ;  that  formerly  we  were  an  asso- 
ciation of  several  separate  States,  like  their  several  separate  tribes, 
and  that  there  was  no  portion  of  union  and  strength  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  several  parts,  as  belonging  to  the  same  machine. 

^^  But,  that  now  we  have  a  general  government  embracing  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  as  respects  foreign  nations  and  Indian  tribes* 
That  General  Washington  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  he,  or  some  person  immediately  authorized  by  him, 
must  make  all  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

^^  That,  therefore,  in  future,  all  the  Indian  nations  may  rest  witli 
great  confidence  upon  the  justice,  the  humanity,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  United  States. 

"  That  it  is  not  only  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
be  at  peace  with  all  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  but  to  protect 
them  in  their  just  rights,  against  lawless  violent  white  people.  If 
such  should  commit  any  injury  on  the  person  or  property  of  a 
peaceful  Indian,  they  will  be  regarded  equally  as  the  enemies  of 
the  general  government  as  of  the  Indians,  and  will  be  punished 
accordingly. 

^*  That  the  United  States  are  highly  desirous  of  imparting  to  all 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  blessings  of  civilization,  as  the  only  means 
of  perpetuating  them  on  the  earth. 

''  That  we  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write,  to  plough  and  to  sow,  in  order  to  raise  their  own 
bread  and  meat  wit^  certainty,  as  the  white  people  do. 

'*  In  short,  that  the  United  States,  willing  to  believe  that  the 
conduct  of  the  hostile  Indians  hitherto  has  been  more  the  effect  of 
misrepresentations  of  bad  people,  than  any  hardened  malignity  of 
the  human  heart,  ai'e  desirous  of  forgetting  and  burying  deep 
forever,  all  the  evils  that  have  passed,  and  to  administer  such  good 
things  to  the  said  Indians  as  will  make  them  rejoice  forever  at  the 
annual  return  of  the  day  on  which  they  may  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States. 
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Your  first  object  on  meeting  with  the  Indians,  will  be  to 
convince  them  that  the  United  States  require  none  of  their  lands. 

**  The  second,  that  we  shall  guarantee  all  that  remain,  and  take 
the  Indians  under  our  protection. 

'^Thirdly:  they  must  agree  to  the  truce,  and  immediately  to  call 
in  all  their  war  parties*  It  will  be  in  vain  to  be  negotiating  with 
them  while  they  shall  be  murdering  the  frontier  citizens. 

'^Having  happily  effected  a  truce  founded  on  the  above  assu^ 
ranees,  it  will  then  be  your  primary  endeavor  to  obtain  from  each 
of  the  hostile  and  neighboring  tribes,  two  of  the  most  respectable 
chiefs,  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  there  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  all  causes 
of  difference  should  be  buried  forever. 

"You  will  give  the  chiefs  every  assurance  of  personal  protection, 
while  on  their  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and,  should  they  insist  upon 
it,  hostages  of  officers  for  the  safe  return  of  the  chiefs,  and,  in  case 
of  their  compliance,  you  will  take  every  precaution  by  the  troops 
for  the  protection  of  the  said  chiefs,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  require. 

"But  it,  after  having  used  your  utmost  exertions,  the  chiefs 
should  decline  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  then  you  will  agree 
with  them  on  a  plan  for  a  general  treaty.'*' 

"  In  considering  upon  this  plan,  perhaps  Pittsburgh  or  its  vicinity 
would  be  as  proper  a  place  as  could  be  decided  upon.  Provisions 
could  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  it  would  be  the  point  to  which 
the  goods  could  be  easily  transported. 

"In  this  event,  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  should  be  informed 
by  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  that  the  principles  and 
arrangements  for  the  treaty  should  be  fixed.  It  has  been  conceived 
that  were  you  to  repair  to  Fort  Washington,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Jefferson,  you  would  more  readily  than  from  any  other  point,  find 
a  communication  with  the  bostile  Indians.  Upon  a  nearer  approach 
you  will  form  your  own  judgment,  and  take  your  own  measures. 
Having  given  you  a  view  of  the  object  and  the  train  in  which 
things  are,  the  rest  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion." 

The  invitation  given  in  Febmary  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Brant  to  visit  Philadelphia,  has  been  mentioned.  Some  of  his 
English  friends  urged  the  Mohawk  by  no  means  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  he  had  the  independence  to  think  and  act  for  him- 
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self,  and  on  the  20th  of  June,  appeared  at  the  then  federal  capital. 
He  remained  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  was  treated  hy  all  with 
marked  attention ;  great  pains  were  taken  to  make  him  understand 
the  posture  of  affitirs  and  the  wishes  of  the  United  States;  and,  in 
the  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  pacificator,  on  the  2Tth 
of  June,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  General  £nox,  laying 
before  him  the  wishes  of  the  government^  and  making  him  anotiier 
messenger  of  peace. 

The  fact  that  five  independent  embaasieSy  asking  peace,  were 
sent  to  the  inimical  tribes ;  and  the  tone  of  the  papers  which  have 
been  extracted  so  fully,  will  demonstrate  the  wish  of  the  United 
States  to  do  the  aborigines  entire  justice.    Bat  the  victories  they 
had  gained,  and  the  favorable  whispers  of  the  British  agents,  closed 
the  ears  of  the  red  men,  and  all  propositions  for  peace  were  rejected 
in  one  form  or  another.    Freeman,  who  left  Fort  Washington^ 
April  7th;  Truman,  who  left  it  May  22d  for  the  Maumee,  and 
Odonel  Hardin,  who  on  the  same  day  started  for  Sandusky,  were 
all  murdered ;  Truman,  it  would  seem,  however,  not  by  a  body  of 
Indians,  but  by  a  man  and  boy  whom  he  met  in  hunting.*    Brant, 
from  sickness  or  caution,  did  not  attend  the  western  council,  as  had 
been  expected.    Hendricks  gave  his  message  into  the  hands  of 
Colonel  McKee,  and  kept  away  from  the  gathering  of  the  nations; 
and  of  the  four  individual  messengers,  Truman,  Brant,  Hendricks, 
and  Putnam,  Putnam  alone  reached  his  goal.     That  gentleman 
left  Marietta  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  was  at 
Fort  Washington ;  here  he  heard  of  Indian  hostilities  at  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, and  of  the  probability  of  Truman's  murder.    He  found  also 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  the  chiefs,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful  if  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  even  Fort  Washington. 

Under  these  circumstances,  conceiving  it  desirable  that  some 
step  should  be  taken  at  once,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Knox,  and  there  meet  such  of  the  Wabash  leaders  as  could  be  got 
together,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  at  least  be  detached  from  the 
general  league.  This  determination  he  carried  into  effect  on  the 
17th  of  August,  when,  with  several  Indian  prisoners  to  be  restored 
to  their  friends,  and  presents  for  them  beside,  he  left  Cincinnati 
and  reached  Vincennes  in  due  time,  accompanied  by  the  missionary 
Hcckewelder.    On  the  27th  of  September,  he  met  thirty-one  chiefi^ 
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represeoting  the  Weaa,  PiankeshawB,  EAskaskiaa,  Peorias,  Illinois, 
Pottawattamies,  Mufiqnitoes,  KickapooA  and  Eel  river  lodiariR,  and 
eoB<diided  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship,  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  * 

^*A  treaty  of  peace  a&d  friends^p  made  and  concluded  between 
the  Pi^sident  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  part  of  the 
eaid  States,  and  the  undersigned  kings,  chiefs  and  warriors,  of  the 
Wabash  and  Illinois  Indian  tribes,  on  the  part  and  behalf  of  the 
Bsad  tribes : 

'^  The  parties  being  desirous  of  establishing  a  permanent  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the  said  Indian 
tribes,  and  the  citizens  and  members  thereof,  atid  to  remove  the 
causes  of  war,  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  Rufus  Putnam, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of 
the  river  Ohio,  and  Brigadier-General  in  the  army,  whom  he  hath 
vested  with  full  powers  for  these  purposes ;  and  the  said  Wabash 
and  Illinois  tribes,  by  the  undersigned  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors, 
representing  the  s^d  tribes,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles, 
Bamely : 

"  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship  between  all  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  all  the  individuals, 
villages  and  tribes  of  the  said  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indians. 

^^The  undersigned  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors,  for  themselves, 
and  all  parts  of  their  villages  and  tribes,  do  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
stipulate  to  live  in  amity  and  friendship  with  them. 

^*  The  said  tribes  shall  deliver,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Knox,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
white  inhabitants  or  negroes,  who  are  now  prisoners  among  any  of 
the  said  tribes. 

^^The  United  States  solemnly  guarantee  to  the  Wabash  and  Illinois 
maliona  or  tribes  of  Indians,  all  the  lands  to  which  they  have  a  just 
elaim,  and  no  part  shall  ever  be  taken  from  them,  but  by  a  fair 
purchase  and  to  their  satisfaction.  That  the  lands  originally 
belonged  to  the  Indians :  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only.  That  they 
have  a  right  to  sell,  and  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell.  And  that  the 
United  States  will  protect  them  in  their  said  just  rights. 

"  The  said  kings,  chiefs,  and  warriors  solemnly  promise,  on  their 
part,  that  no  future  hostilities  or  depredations  shall  be  committed 
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by  them,  or  any  belonging  to  the  tribes  they  represent,  against  the 
persons  or  property  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States* 
That  the  practice  of  stealing  negroes  and  horses  from  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  shall  forever 
cease.  That  they  will,  at  all  times,  ^ve  notice  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  any  designs  which  they  may  know,  or  suspect 
to  be  formed,  in  any  neighboring  tribe,  or  by  any  person  whatever 
against  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  United  States* 

^'  In  cases  of  violence  on  the  persons  or  property  of  the  individu- 
als of  either  party,  neither  retaliation  cr  reprisal  shall  be  committed 
by  the  other  until  satisfaction  shall  have  been  demanded  of  the 
party,  of  which  the  aggressor  is,  and  shall  have  been  refused. 

^^  All  animosities  for  past  grievances  shall  henceforth  cease,  and 
the  contracting  parties  will  carry  the  foregoing  treaty  into  fuU 
execution,  with  all  good  faith  and  sincerity.'* 

This  treaty  was  laid  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation  on  the 
18th  Of  February,  1793,  but  the  fourth  article  was  deemed  objec- 
tionable, as  containing  a  guarantee  to  the  Indians  of  their  lands ; 
and  after  much  discussion  the  Senate  refused,  on  that  account,  to 
ratify  it* 

In  October,  a  great  council  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  was 
held  at  An  Glaize.*  It  was  the  largest  Indian  council  of  the  time. 
The  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  territory  were  there; 
The  representatives  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canada  were  in  attend- 
ance. Corn  planter,  and  forty-eight  chiefs  of  the  Six  K  ations  of  Ifew 
York,  repaired  thither.  ^^ Beside  these,"  says  Cornplanter,  "there 
were  so  many  nations  that  we  cannot  tell  the  names  of  them. 
There  were  three  men  from  the  Qorsk  nations ;  it  took  them  a  whole 
season  to  come ;  and  twenty-seven  nations  from  beyond  Canada.*' 
The  question  of  peace  or  war  was  long  and  earnestly  discussed. 
The  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  were  the  only  speakers  for  war,  and 
Red  Jacket,  the  Seneca  chief,  for  peace.  A  report  made  by  tiie 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Kations,  to  the  Indian  agent  in  a  conference  at 
Bu&lo,  of  the  result  of  their  mission  to  the  council,  will  serve  as 
the  best  account  of  its  proceedings  and  conclusions  :t 

"Brothers,  people  of  the  United  States,  and  King's  people,  take 
notice : 

"  Last  winter,  the  President  took  us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  to 
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the  council  fire  at  Philadelphia;  there  they  made  known  to  us 
their  friendship,  and  requested  of  us  to  proceed  to  the  westward, 
and  to  use  our  influence  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians; 
we  went  accordingly,  and  made  known  to  them  our  agreement. 

"When  we  returned  from  Philadelphia  to  Buffalo  creek,  the 
chiefs  that  remained  at  home  on  their  seats,  were  well  pleased  with 
what  we  had  done  at  Philadelphia;  and  after  we  had  determined 
to  proceed  on  our  journey,  some  of  our  chiefs  were  detained 
by  sickness* 

"Brothers,  people  of  the  United  States,  and  King's  people: 

"After  we  arrived  at  the  westward,  we  met  with  an  agreeahle 
reception ;  they  informed  us  that  we  were  their  oldest  hrothers, 
and  appeared  as  the  sun  risen  upon  them,  as  they  always  looked 
to  them  for  advice.  It  is  now  four  years  since  we  have  heard  your 
voices,  and  should  be  happy  now  to  hear  what  you  have  to  relate 
•  to  us." 

The  Six  Nations  then  requested  of  the  western  Indians  what 
they  had  to  relate  to  them,  as  they  kindled  the  council  fire. 

The  western  Indians  replied: 

"About  four  years  since,  your  voices  came  to  us,  desiring  us  to 
combine  ourselves  together,  as  we  were  the  eldest  people  of  this 
island,  and  all  of  one  color,  that  our  minds  may  be  one. 

"  This  they  informed  us,  they  had  attended  to,  and  exhibited  a 
large  belt  of  wampum  to  prove  the  same,  from  each  nation. 

"  To  confirm  it  still  further,  tbey  informed  us,  we  sent  them  a 
pipe,  which  passed  through  all  the  nations  at  the  west  and  south- 
ward; all  smoked  out  of  it,  both  women  and  children ;  and  as  this 
pipe  has  been  through  all  the  nations,  and  all  smoked  out  of  it, 
they  then  returned  it  to  us,  and  bid  us  smoke  out  of  it  ourselves. 

"Brothers:  Listen  once  to  your  eldest  brothers;  our  forefathers 
have  handed  down  to  us  that  we  are  one  people,  of  one  color,  on 
this  island,  and  ought  to  be  of  one  mind,  and  had  made  our  minds 
strong,  and  had  become  as  one  people  in  peace  and  friendship. 

"  This  being  done,  our  chiefs  agreed  to  hand  it  down  to  future 
posterity,  and  the  same  combination  to  continue  down  to  them. 

"  The  nation  called  the  Unions,  took  a  brand  from  our  fire  and 
kindled  it,  and  became  a  people  with  us ;  then  we  considered  our- 
selves as  one  people  combined  together. 

"  And  now  there  is  a  white  people  on  this  island  who  are  watch- 
ing our  conduct;  but  let  us  attend  to  our  own  concerns,  and 
brighten  the  chain  of  friendship  with  our  nations;  and  as  our 
minds  are  one,  let  us  consider  future  posterity,  and  not  consider 
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those  young  vrarriors  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  so  mnch 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  land,  wbidi  is  tbe  cause  of  so  much  difB* 
ouity  at  present. 

^^  Brothers,  consider  j^onr  connti^,  which  is  good,  and  conduct 
yourselyes  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  to  yourselves  and  posterity. 

"  Kow  brothers,  you  present  us  the  pipe  you  say  your  oldeat 
brothers  sent  you ;  you  say  your  head  chiefs  all  smoked  out  of  it, 
and  returning  it  to  us  again,  all  took  it  and  smoked  out  of  it  our- 
selves in  friendship.  Now,  as  we  are  thus  combined  together,  we 
are  able  to  lift  a  heavy  burden.'' 

The  Shawanese  nation  replied: 

"  Our  Eldest  Brothers :-— We  have  heard  what  you  have  related ; 
we  have  heard  it  with  attention ;  we  consider  it  as  if  you  delivered 
it  from  the  outside  of  your  lips ;  although  you  consider  us  your 
younger  brothers,  your  seats  are  not  at  such  a  distance  but  that 
we  can  see  your  conduct  plainly ;  these  are  the  reasons  why  we^ 
consider  you  to  speak  from  the  outside  of  your  lips;  for  whenever 
you  hear  the  voice  of  the  United  States,  you  immediately  take 
your  packs  and  attend  their  councils* 

"We  see  plainly  folded  under  your  arm  the  voice  of  the  United 
States,  we  wish  you  to  unfold  it  to  us,  that  we  may  see  it  and 
consult  on  it.  (Speaking  on  a  string  of  wampum  of  three  strings, 
throwing  it  across  the  fire  to  us,  instead  of  handing  it  to  us  in  a 
friendly  manner.) 

"Then  we  proceeded  to  relate  the  instructions  of  Congress, 
which  is  too  tedious  to  relate,  and  which  they  already  know ;  but 
when  we  first  related  it,  we  failed  for  interpreters,  so  that  they  had 
not  a  proper  idea  of  it ;  they  appeared  to  be  very  mueh  ruffled  in 
their  minds,  and  adjourned  till  the  next  day;  then  it  was  inter- 
preted properly  to  them,  and  they  i^peared  easy  in  their  minds. 

"Eldest  Brothers: — You  desire  us  to  consider  our  country  and 
our  property;  we  will  accept  of  your  advice,  and  proceed  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  Six  I^ations  replied : 

^'  Let  us  look  baok  to  the  time  of  white  people  ooming  into  this 
country ;  very  soon  they  began  to  traffic  for  land.  Soon  after.  Sir 
William  Johnson  was  sent  as  an  agent  for  the  king,  and  he  began 
to  purchase  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  purchased  aU  east 
of  the  Ohio  river. 

**  A  few  years  after  this  purchase,  tbe  people  of  the  States  and 
the  kind's  people  broke  apart,  and  we  being  persuaded  to  take  the 
king's  part  became  very  bad  for  us.    After  a  fsw  yearS)  the 
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:9^ias  beftt;  then  the  States  took  possession  of  all  the  laud  the 
English  formerly  took  from  the  French. 

"  You  tell  US  we  come  t^th  the  voice  of  the  United  States ;  we 
do,  together  with  the  advice  of  the  king.  He  tells  ns  not  to  throw 
our  minds  on  either  side,  hut  to  listen  to  reason,  and  remain  a 
people  confederated." 

The  Shawanese  nation  replied : 

"Now Eldest  Brothers:— 'You  come  to  us  with  your  opinion  and 
the  voice  of  the  United  States.  It  is  your  mind  to  put  an  end  to 
M  hostilities. 

"Brothers: — ^HFow  we  will  relate  what  took  pliace  last  fall,  in  our 
country,  Oeneral  Washington  sent  out  an  army  into  our  country, 
which  fell  into  our  hands  ;  their  orders  were  thus,  to  proceed  into 
6<ar  country  as  far  as  the  Miami  towns,  to  the  Glaize ;  thence  to 
Detroit ;  hut  not  to  molest  the  king's  people ;  and  if  the  army 
should  meet  any  people  that  appeared  friendly,  to  leave  them 
behind  their  hacks  without  harm. 

"  The  President  of  the  United  States,  must  well  know  why  the 
blood  is  so  deep  in  our  paths.  We  have  been  informed,  that  he 
has  sent  messengers  of  peace  on  these  bloody  roads,  who  fell  on 
tiie  way ;  and  now,  as  he  knows  that  road  to  be  bloody,  no  commu* 
nication  can  take  place  through  that  bloody  way,  as  there  is  a  path 
through  the  Six  Nations'  country,  which  is  smooth  and  easy.  If 
he  wants  to  send  the  voice  of  peace,  it  must  pass  through  this 
load. 

*'  Eldest  Brothers : — ^We  have  been  informed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  thinks  higiself  the  greatest  man  on  this 
island.  We  had  this  country  long  in  peace,  before  we  saw  any 
person  of  a  white  skin ;  we  consider  the  people  of  a  white  skin  the 
younger. 

"  Brothers : — ^You  inform  us  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  white 
people  to  hold  council  with  us.  General  Washington  being  the 
head  man ;  we  will  consent  to  treat  with  them;  we  desire  you,  our 
older  brothers,  to  inform  General  Washington  we  will  treat  with 
him,  at  the  rapids  of  Miami,  next  spring,  or  at  the  time  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  out. 

"  We  consider  ourselves  still  the  proper  owners  of  some  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ohio ;  but  we  will  deliver  up  that,  for  money 
that  has  been  paid  to  some  individuals  for  land  on  the  west  side  of 
tbe  river  Ohio. 

"  Brothers :«— You  have  given  us  a  dish  and  one  spoon,  desiring 
^e  whole  combination  to  eat  with  them ;  we  accept  of  them,  and 
Bhall  do  accordingly. 
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^^We  are  now  about  to  complete  the  basiness  you  came  on. 
"When  you  return,  you  will  make  known  to  the  President  what  we 
have  done ;  it  may  be  that  he  will  consent  to  what  we  have  pro- 
posed ;  and  if  he  will  not,  we  must  call  on  you  to  assist  in  the 
heavy  burden  that  will  lie  upon  us.  We  have  opened  a  path  for 
them  and  pointed  out  a  way,  and  if  he  will  not  walk  in  it  we  must 
have  your  assistance. 

"  Now  our  Eldest  Brothers ; — ^When  the  President  came  to  you, 
he  took  you  aside  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  desired  you  to 
come  to  us,  and  deliver  the  messages ;  you  have  delivered  them, 
and  we  desire  you  to  deliver  the  messages  we  have  given  you  to 
deliver  to  him ;  and  desire  him  to  send  a  message  back,  what  be 
will  do,  respecting  what  we  have  done  and  concluded  on;  to 
forward  it  to  you,  and  you  to  us*  We  will  lay  the  bloody  tomar 
hawk  aside,  until  we  hear  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  this  message  comes  to  us,  we  will  send  it  to  all  the  ^- 
ferent  nations." 

After  having  reported  the  history  and  result  of  their  mission  in 
this  peculiar  way,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  prepared  and  fo^ 
warded  the  following  report  to  the  President,  embodying  their 
advice  in  regard  to  the  course  of  policy  necessary  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  secure  a  peace  with  the  hostile  tribes: 

"  You  sent  us  on  to  the  westward,  witli  a  message  of  peace  to 
the  hostile  Indians. 

"We  proceeded  according  to  your  directions,  and  were  protected, 
going  and  coming,  by  the  Great  Spirit 

"  We  give  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  have  all  returned 
safe  to  our  seats. 

"  While  we  were  at  the  westward  we  exerted  ourselves  to  bring 
about  peace.  The  fatigues  we  underwent  are  not  small.  Now  it 
is  our  desire  for  your  people  on  the  Ohio  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
or  otherwise  it  is  all  in  vain  what  we  have  done. 

"Now,  if  you  wish  for  peace,  you  must  make  every  exertion, 
and  proceed  through  this  path  we  have  directed  for  you.  If  P^^ 
does  not  take  place,  the  fault  must  arise  from  your  own  people. 

"  We  now  desire  you,  brother,  to  send  forward  agents,  who  are 
men  of  honesty,  not  proud  land-jobbers,  but  men  who  love  and 
desire  peace.  Also,  we  desire  that  they  may  be  accompanied  vj 
some  Friend,  or  Quaker,  to  attend  the  council. 

"  We  wish  you  to  exert  yourself  to  forward  the  message  to  tno 
western  Indians  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we  are  taken  by  the  hand, 
and  have  agreed,  next  spring,  to  attend  the  council  at  the  rapi^J^  ^ 
the  Miami,  when  we  shall  bear  all  that  takes  place  tihere-*' 
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The  armistice  which  the  hostile  Indians  promised  to  observe  till 
spring  was  not,  however,  very  faithfully  kept.  On  the  6th  of  Ifo* 
vember,  the  Kentucky  mounted  infEtntry,  under  Major  Adair,  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  St 
Clair,  a  post  recently  established  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Fort  Hamilton,  and  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Eaton, 
OMo. 

**  This  morning,"  s^s  Adair  in  his  report  to  Wilkinson,  "  about 
the  first  appearance  of  day,  the  enemy  attacked  my  camp,  within 
Bight  of  this  post.  The  attack  was  sudden,  and  the  enemy  came 
on  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  bespoke  them  warriors  indeed. 
Some  of  my  men  were  hand  in  hand  with  them  before  we  retreated, 
ipvhich,  however,  we  did  to  a  kind  of  stockade,  intended  for  stables; 
we  then  made  a  stand.  I  then  ordered  Lieutenant  Madison  to  take 
a  party  and  gain  their  right  flank,  if  possible.  I  called  for  Lieu- 
tenant Hail,  to  send  to  the  left,  but  found  he  had  been  slain.  I 
then  led  forward  the  men  that  stood  near  me,  which,  together  with 
the  ensigns,  Buchanan  and  Florin,  amounted  to  about  twenty-five, 
and  pressed  the  left  of  their  centre,  thinking  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  assist  Madison.  We  made  a  manly  push,  and  the  enemy 
retreated,  taking  all  our  horses  except  five  or  six.  We  drove  them 
about  six  hundred  yards,  through  our  camp,  where  they  again 
made  a  stand,  and  we  fought  them  some  time ;  two  of  my  men 
were  here  shot  dead. 

"At  that  moment  I  received  information  that  the  enemy  were 
about  to  flank  us  on  the  right,  and  on  turning  that  way  I  saw  about 
sixty  of  them  running  to  that  point.  I  had  yet  heard  nothing  of 
Madison.  I  then  ordered  my  men  to  retreat,  which  they  did  with 
deliberation,  heartily  cursing  the  Indians,  who  pursued  us  close  to 
our  camp,  where  we  again  fought  them  till  they  gave  way ;  and 
when  they  retreated  our  ammunition  was  nearly  expended,  although 
we  had  been  supplied  from  the  garrison  in  the  course  of  the  action. 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  them  again,  but  ordered  my  men 
into  the  garrison,  to  draw  ammunition.  I  returned  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  a  hill  to  which  we  had  first  driven  them,  where  I  found  two 
of  my  men  scalped,  who  were  brought  in. 

"  Since  I  began  to  write  this,  a  few  of  the  enemy  appeared  in 
sight,  and  I  pursued  them  with  a  party  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
but  could  not  overtake  them,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  go  fur- 
ther. Madison,  whom  I  sent  to  the  right,  was,  on  his  first  attack, 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  garrison,  leaving  a  man 
or  two  dead.    To  this  misfortune  I  think  the  enemy  are  indebted 
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for  the  horses  they  have  got;  had  he  gained  their  right  flank,  and 
I  onee  had  possession  of  their  left,  I  think  we  might  have  routed 
t^em  at  that  stage  of  the  action,  aa  we  had  them  on  the  retreat 

^^  I  have  six  killed  and  five  wounded ;  four  men  are  missing.  I 
think  they  went  off  early  in  the  action,  on  horsehack,  and  are,  I 
suppose,  by  this  time,  at  Fort  Hamilton.  My  officers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  my  n»en,  distinguished  themselves  greatly.  Poor  Hail  died^ 
calling  to  his  men  to  advance.  Madison's  bravery  and  conduct 
need  no  comment;  they  are  well  known.  Florin  and  Bnchanan 
acted  with  a  coolness  and  courage  that  do  them  much  honor; 
Buchanan,  after  firing  his  gun,  knocked  an  Indian  down  with  the 
barrel. 

"  They  have  killed  and  taken  a  great  number  of  the  pack-horses. 
I  intend  following  them  this  evening,  some  distance,  to  ascertain 
their  strength  and  route,  if  possible.  I  can,  with  propriety,  say 
that  about  fifty  of  my  men  fought  with  a  bravery  equal  to  any  men 
in  the  world ;  and  had  not  the  garrison  been  so  nigh,  as  a  place  of 
safety  for  the  bashful,  I  think  many  more  would  have  fought  well. 
The  enemy  have,  no  doubt,  as  many  men  killed  as  myself;  they 
left  two  dead  on  the  ground,  and  I  saw  two  carried  off.  The  only 
advantage  they  have  gained  is  our  horses,  which  is  a  capital  one, 
as  it  disables  me  from  bringing  the  interview  to  a  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  conclusion.'*'*' 

This  action,  however,  together  with  other  evidences  of  continued 
hostilities,  did  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  measures 
to  meet  the  hostile  tribes  *'at  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  (Maumee) 
when  the  leaves  were  ftilly  out"  For  this  purpose  the  President  at 
first  selected  Charles  Carroll  and  Charles  Thompson,  but  as  they 
declined  the  nomination,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  aad 
Timothy  Pickering  were,  on  the  first  of  March,  1798,  appointed  to 
attend  the  proposed  meeting,  which  it  was  concluded  should  be 
held  at  Sandusky. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  commissioners  received  their  instroo 
tions;  on  the  27th,  General  Lincoln  leit  Philadelphia  for  Niagans 
by  the  way  of  New  York;  and  on  the  30th,  Pickering  and  Randolph 
started  by  the  route  through  Pennsylvania,  which  led  up  the  valleys 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Susquehanna,  Lycoming,  and  Coshocton,  and 
across  to  Genessee.  These,  traveling  more  rapidly,  for  Lincoln  had 
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the  fitoree  and  baggage,  reached  Niagara  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
^nrere.  at  once  invited  by  Lientenant-Oeneral  Simcoe  to  take  np 
their  rodidence  at  his  seat,  Navy  Hall ;  with  this  invitation  they 
complied  and  remained  there  until  the  28th  of  June.  The  cause 
of  this  delay  was  the  belief  expressed  by  M'£ee  and  others,  that 
the  Indians  would  not  be  ready  to  meet  the  commissioners  before 
the  last  of  June,  as  private  councils  had  first  to  be  held  among  the 
various  tribes.  While  there,  the  ambassadors,  on  the  7tfa  of  June, 
presented  the  following  note  to  Governor  Simcoe : 

"The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  for  making  peace 
with  the  western  Indians,  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Governor  Simcoe : 
that  the  very  high  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to 
their  management,  makes  them  desirous  of  using  every  proper 
ineans  that  may  contribute  to  its  success.  That  they  have  observed, 
with  pleasure,  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  Governor  to  afford 
every  requisite  assistance  in  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
holding  the  treaty  with  the  hostile  Indians. 

'^  But  all  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  and  all  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  British  government,  on  this  occasion,  will,  perhaps,  be  fruit- 
lees,  unless  some  means  are  used  to  counteract  the  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  and  unfounded  reports  among  the  Indian  tribes:  for, 
ihe  acts  of  a  few  bad  men,  dwelling  among  them,  or  having  a 
familiar  intercourse  with  them,  by  cherishing  those  prejudices,  or 
raising  and  spreading  those  reports,  may  be  sufficient  to  defeat 
every  attempt  to  accomplish  a  peace.  As  an  instance  of  such 
unfounded  reports,  the  commissioners  have  noticed  the  declaration 
of  a  Mohawk,  from  Grand  river,  that  Governor  Simcoe  advised  ihe 
Indians  io  make  peace,  huL  not  to  give  up  any  of  their  lands. 

^^  The  commissioners  further  observe,  that  if  any  transactions  at 
fojrmer  treaties  were  exceptic^able,  the  principles  of  the  present 
treaty  are  calculated  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint;  for  the 
views  of  government  are  perfectly  fair.  And,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  retrace  all  the  steps  dien  taken,  the  United  States 
are  disposed  to  recede,  as  &r  as  shall  be  indispensable,  and  the 
existing  state  of  things  will  admit;  and  for  the  lands  retained,  to 
make  ample  compensation.  The  views  of  the  United  States  being 
thus  fair  and  liberal,  the  commissioners  wi^h  to  embrace  every 
means  to  make  them  appear  so  to  the  Indians,  against  any  contrary 
suggestions. 

**  Among  these  means,  the  commissioners  consider  the  presence 
of  some  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  be  of  consequence;  for,  although 
the  Indians  naturally  look  up  to  their  superintendents  as  their 
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patrons,  yet  the  presence  of  some  officers  of  the  army  will  probably 
induce  them  to  negotiate  with  greater  confidence  on  the  terms  of 
peace.  Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  commissioners, 
for  their  own  sakes,  request  the  pleasure  of  their  company.  The 
commissioners,  feeling  the  greatest  solicitude  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  mission,  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  governor 
every  information  relating  to  it,  which  his  situation  enables  him 
to  communicate.  He  must  be  aware  that  the  sales  and  settlements 
of  the  lands  over  the  Ohio,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Forts  M'lntoeh 
and  Harmar,  render  it  impossible  now  to  make  that  river  the 
boundary.  The  expression  of  his  opinion,  on  this  point  in 
particular,  will  give  them  great  satisfaction."  * 

To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  sent: 

"Colonel  Simcoe,  commanding  the  King's  forces  in  Upper 
Canada,  has  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  paper  delivered  to  him 
this  morning  by  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  making 
peace  with  the  western  Indians,  to  state  to  those  gentlemen,  that 
he  is  duly  impressed  with  the  serious  importance  of  the  negotiation 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  bj 
every  proper  means  that  may  tend  to  its  success.  He  is  much 
obliged  to  them  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  they  have  expressed 
their  sense  of  his  readiness  to  afford  them  such  facilities  as  may 
have  been  in  his  power,  to  assist  in  the  preparatory  arrangements 
for  holding  the  treaty.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  unfounded 
reports  and  deep-rooted  prejudices  have  arisen  among  the  Indian 
tribes ;  but  whether  from  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men  living  among 
them,  he  cannot  pretend  to  say. 

"  But,  he  must  observe,  upon  the  instance  ^ven  by  the  commis- 
sioners, of  one  of  *  those  unfounded  reports,  that  a  Mohawk  from 
the  Grand  river  should  say,  that  Gov.  8imeoe  advised  the  Indians 
to  make  peace,  but  not  to  give  up  their  lands,'  it  is  of  that  natare 
that  cannot  be  true ;  the  Indians,  as  yet,  not  having  applied  for  his 
advice  on  the  subject;  and  it  being  a  point,  of  all  others,  on  which 
they  are  the  least  likely  to  consult  the  British  officers  commanding 
in  Upper  Canada. 

"  Colonel  Simcoe  considers  himself  perfectly  justified  in  admit- 
ting, on  the  requisition  of  the  commissioners,  some  officers  to 
attend  the  treaty;  and,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen 
appointecl  to  control  the  delivery  of  the  British  provisions,  &c.f  ^6 
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will  desire  Captain  Bunbniy,  of  the  fifth  regiment,  and  Lieutenant 
Givens,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Indian  languages, 
to  accompany  the  commissioners.  Colonel  Simcoe  can  give  the 
commissioners  no  further  information  than  what  is  afforded  by  the 
speeches  of  the  confederate  nations,  of  which  General  Hull  has 
authentic  copies.  But,  as  it  has  been,  ever  since  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  the  principle  of  the  British  government  to  unite  the 
American  Indians,  that,  all  petty  jealousies  being  extinguished,  the 
real  wishes  of  the  several  tribes  may  be  fully  expressed,  and  in 
consequence  of  all  the  treaties  made  with  them,  may  have  the  most 
complete  ratification  and  universal  concurrence,  so,  he  feels  it 
proper  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  that  a  jealousy  of  a  contrary 
conduct  in  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  appears  to  him  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  confederacy." 

On  the  day  before  this  correspondence,  the  six  Quakers,  who,  by 
their  own  request,  and  that  of  the  Indians,  had  accompanied  the 
deputation,  together  with  Heckewelder  and  others,  sailed  for 
Detroit  to  learn  how  matters  stood ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  the  month, 
the  commissioners  themselves,  receiving  no  news  from  Sandusky, 
prepared  to  embark  for  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  while  still  detained  by  head  winds,  Colonel  Butler,t 
Brant  and  some  fifty  natives,  arrived  from  the  Maumee,  and  two 
days  after,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Brant  thus  addressed 
the  Americans : — 

"  Brothers : — ^We  have  met  to-day  our  brothers,  the  Bostonians 
and  English ;  we  are  glad  to  have  the  meeting,  and  think  it  is  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

"Brothers  of  the  United  States: — ^We  told  you  the  other  day  at 
Fort  Erie,  that  at  another  time,  wo  would  inform  you  why  we  had 
not  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holding  the 
treaty  with  you.  We  now  inform  you  that  it  is  because  there  is  so 
much  of  the  appearance  of  war  in  that  quarter. 

"  We  have  given  the  reason  for  our  not  meeting  you ;  and  now 
we  request  an  explanation  of  those  warlike  appearances. 

"  The  people  you  see  here  are  sent  to  represent  the  Indian 
nations  who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  as  their  common 
property,  and  who  are  all  of  one  mind— one  heart. 

"We  have  come  to  speak  to  you  for  two  reasons;  one,  be- 
canse  your  warriors  being  in  our  neighborhood,  have  prevented 
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our  meetiDg  at  the  appointed  place ;  the  other,  to  know  if  yon  are 
properly  authorized  to  run  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line 
between  the  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations. 
We  are  still  desirous  of  meeting  you  at  the  i^pointed  place. 

^' We  wish  you  to  deliberate  well  on  this  business.  We  have 
spoken  our  sentiments  in  sincerity,  considering  ourselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  from  whom,  in  iime  of  danger,  \ve 
expect  assistance." 

On  the  following  day  the  commissioners  replied : 

"Brothers :  — ^You  have  mentioned  two  objects  of  your  coming  to 
meet  us  at  this  place.  One,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  waiv 
like  appearances  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  Ohio ;  the  other,  to  learn  whether  we  have 
authority  to  run  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line  between  your 
lands  and  ours. 

"  On  the  first  point  we  cannot  but  express  our  extreme  regret^ 
that  any  reports  of  warlike  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  should  have  delayed  our  meeting  at  Sandusky.  The  nature 
of  the  case  irresistibly  forbids  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incur- 
sions into  the  Indian  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  treaty 
at  Sandusky. 

"We  are  deputed  by  the  Great  Chief  and  the  Great  Council 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  you  of  peace ;  and  is  it  possible 
that  the  same  Great  Chief  and  his  Great  Council  could  order  their 
warriors  to  make  fresh  war,  while  we  were  sitting  around  the  same 
fire  with  you,  in  order  to  make  peace?  Is  it  possible  that  our 
Great  Chief  and  his  Council  coald  act  so  deceitfully  toward  us, 
their  commissioners,  as  well  as  toward  you  ? 

^^We  think  it  not  possible;  but  will  quit  arguments  and  come 
to  &cts. 

^^We  assure  you,  that  our  Great  Chief,  General  Washington) 
has  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities  against  you,  until  the  event 
of  the  proposed  treaty  at  Sandusky  shall  be  known.  Here  is 
the  proclamation  of  his  head  warrior.  General  Wayne,  to  thai 

effect. 

^^But  our  Great  Chief  is  so, sincere  in  his  professions  for  peacei 
and  so  desirous  of  preventing  everything  which  could  obstruct 
the  treaty  and  prolong  the  war,  that,  besides  giving  the  above 
ovders  to'  his  head  warrior,  he  has  informed  the  governors  of 
the  several  States  adjoining  the  Ohio,  of  the  treaty  proposed  to 
be  held  at  Sandusky,  and  desired  them  to  unite  their  power  wiA 
his  to  pre\*ent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Indians  north  of 
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the  Ohio,  until  the  reeolt  of  the  treaty  is  made  known.  Those 
governors  have  accordingly  issued  their  orders,  strictly  forbidding 
all  such  hostilities.  The  proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  Penn* 
sylvania  and  Yii^nia,  we  have  here  in  our  hands. 

^^  If,  after  all  these  precautions  of  our  Great  Chief,  any  hostilities 
should  be  committed  north  of  the  Ohio,  they  must  proceed  from  a 
few  disorderly  people,  whom  no  considerations  of  justice  or  public 
good  can  restrain.  But  we  hope  and  believe  that  none  such  can 
be  found. 

^' After  these  explanations,  we  hope  you  will  possess  your  minds 
in  peace,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  that  no 
injury  is  to  be  apprehended  by  you  during  the  treaty. 

"We  come  now  to  the  second  point:  whether  we  are  properly 
Authorized  to  run  and  establish,  a  new  boundary  line  between 
your  lands  and  ours. 

"We  answer  explicitly  that  wo  have  that  authority.  Where 
this  line  should  run,  will  be  the  great  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
treaty  between  you  and  us;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  expect 
that  it  may  then  be  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  particis.  Doubt- 
less some  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides.  In  all  disputes 
and  quarrels,  both  parties  usually  take  some  wrong  steps ;  so  that 
it  is  only  by  mutual  concessions  that  a  true  reconciliation  can  be 
effected. 

"We  wish  you  to  understand  us  clearly  on  this  head;  for  we 
mean  that  all  our  proceedings  should  be  made  with  candor.  We 
therefore  repeat  and  say  explicitly  that  some  concession  will  be 
necessary  on  your  part,  as  well  as  on  ours,  in  order  to  establish  a 
jast  and  permanent  peace. 

"After  this  great  point  of  the  boundary  shall  be  fully  considered 
at  the  treaty,  we  shall  know  what  concessions  and  stipulations  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  we 
trust  they  will  be  such  as  the  world  will  pronounce  reasonable  and 
jast. 

"You  told  us  you  represent  the  nations  of  Indians  who  own  the 
lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  whose  chiefs  are  now  assembled  at  the 
rapids  of  the  Maumee. 

"  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  informed  of  the  names 
of  those  nations,  and  of  the  numbers  of  the  chiefs  of  each  so 
assembled. 

"  We  once  more  turn  our  eyes  to  your  representation  of  war- 
like appearances  in  your  countiy ;  to  give  you  complete  satisfieu^- 
tion  on  this  point,  we  now  assure  you  as  soon  as  our  cooncil  at 
40 
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this  place  is  ended,  we  will  send  a  messenger  on  horseback  to 
the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  States,  to  desire  him  to  renew 
and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  to  his  head  warrior,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  yon ;  but  to  remain  qaietly  at  hk 
posts  until  the  event  of  the  treaty  shall  be  known." 

On  the  next  day,  according  to  the  cnstomaiy  form,  the  council 
was  convened  again,  and  Brant  replied : 

^^  We  are  glad  the  Great  Spirit  has  preserved  us  in  peace,  to  meet 
together  this  day. 

"Brothers  of  the  United  States :  Yesterday  you  made  an  answer 
to  the  message  delivered  by  us,  from  the  great  council  at  the  Man- 
mee,  in  the  two  particulars  which  we  have  stated  to  you. 

"You  may  depend  upon  it  we  folly  understood  your  speech. 
We  shall  take  with  us  your  belt  and  white  strings,  and  repeat  it  to 
the  chiefs  at  the  great  council  at  the  Maumee. 

"  We  have  something  further  to  say,  though  not  much.  We  are 
small  compared  with  our  great  chiefs  at  Maumee.  But,  though 
small,  we  have  something  to  say. 

"  We  think  from  your  speech,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  w 
coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  nations  at  the  westward,  ve 
of  one  mind ;  and,  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  there  is  a  prospect  we 
shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting. 

"Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  all  our  minds  arc  one; 
you  have  not  before  spoken  to  us  unitedly.  Formerly,  because 
you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was  done  was  not  binding. 
Now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  us  together,  and  we 
now  take  you  by  the  hand,  to  lead  you  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting." 

Recollecting  that  he  had  not  replied  to  the  inquiry  of  the  com- 
missioners, in  regard  to  the  tribes  assembled  at  the  Maumee,  Brant 
rose  again  and  said : 

"Brothers: — ^Yesterday  you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of 
the  names  of  the  nations,  and  numbers  of  chiefs  assembled  at  the 
Maumee ;  but,  as  they  were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  give  you 
exact  information.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days* 
When  we  left  it  the  following  nations  were  there,  to  wit:  Five 
Nations,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Belawares,  Munsees,  Miamies, 
Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies,  Kantikokies,  Mingoes,  Chero- 
kees,— the  principal  men  of  these  were  there." 

The  commissioners  then  replied : 

"Brothers : — Our  ears  have  been  open  to  your  speech.  I*  ^ 
agreeable  to  us.    We  are  ready  to  accompany  you  to  the  place  of 
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treaty,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope  for 
a  speedy  terminatioD  of  the  present  war,  on  terms  equally  interest- 
ing and  agreeable  to  all  parties," 

The  great  anxiely  and  distrust  manifested  by  the  Indians  at  this 
conference,  arose  from  what  they  deemed  the  hostile  movements 
of  General  Wayne,  in  violation,  as  they  aflirmed,  of  the  armistice 
previously  agreed  upom  "Wayne's  head-quarters  was  then  near 
Fort  Washington,  and  he  was  engaged  there  in  organizing  and 
drilling  his  army,  in  forwarding  supplies  to  Fort  Jefferson,  and  in 
cutting  military  roads  through  the  Indian  country.  These  proceed- 
ings, altogether  justifiable  on  the  supposition  that  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  was  inevitable,  were,  at  that  juncture,  ill-timed,  and 
calculated  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  negotiation  and  the  lives 
of  the  commissioners.  Under  these  circumstances  the  commis- 
sioners addressed,  under  date  of  July  10th,  the  following  letter  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  to  ask  that  all  warlike  demonstrations  should 
be  suspended  until  the  result  of  their  mission  should  be  ascer- 
tained : 

"We  think  the  coming  of  the  deputation  from  the  western 
Indians  a  fortunate  event  It  must  have  been  their  extreme 
jealousy  of  the  United  States  that  made  them  solicitous  to  speak 
with  us  in  presence  of  the  governor;  and  our  answer  being 
satisfactory,  we  believe  it  will  have  a  better  effect^  than  the  same 
sentiments  delivered  under  any  other  circumstances. 

"Our  promise  to  send  a  special  messenger  to  the  President,  to 
desire  fresh  orders  might  be  sent  to  General  Wayne,  not  only  to 
abstain  from  hostilities^  but  to  remain  quietly  at  his  posts^  was  thought  a 
very  necessary  measure;  and  it  will  be  alike  necessary  that  those 
orders  be  issued  and  strictly  observed.  In  a  former  letter  we 
intimated  our  opinion  and  wishes  on  this  point.  We  now  think, 
and  our  duty  obliges  us  to  declare  it,  that  an  exact  observation  of 
the  laws  of  a  truce  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  treaty. 

"  The  Indians  have  information,  confirmed  by  repeated  scouts, 
that  General  Wayne  has  cut  and  cleared  a  road,  straight  from  Fort 
Washington  into  the  Indian  country,  in  a  direction  that  would  have 
missed  Fort  Jefferson,  but  that,  meeting  with  a  large  swamp,  it 
was  of  necessily,  turned  to  that  fort,  and  then  continued  six  miles 
beyond  it:  that  large  quantities  of  provisions  are  accumulated  at 
the  forts,  fSu*  exceeding  the  wants  of  the  garrisons,  and  numerous 
herds    of  horses  and  cattle  assembled  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
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gaarded  by  considerable  bodies  of  troops.  With  these  preparations 
for  war  in  their  neighborhood,  for  it  is  bnt  three  days'  journey 
from  thence  to  the  Glaize,  they  say  their  minds  cannot  rest  easy. 
The  distance  here  mentioned,  is  from  Captain  Brant's  information, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  exact.  We  suppose  that  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  may  be  deemed  a  day's  journey. 

"The  manner  in  which  negotiations  for  peace  are  conducted  by 
Indians,  demands  a  particular  consideration.  On  such  occasions, 
not  commissioners  or  a  few  counselors,  but  the  body  of  the  nations 
assemble.  The  negotiations  will  of  course  be  delayed  or  interrup- 
ted, if  the  movements  of  their  enemies  call  the  warriors  from  the 
council  to  watch  or  check  them.  The  measures  pursued  by  Gen. 
Wayne  appear  to  have  produced  this  unhappy  effect,  and  probably 
strengthened  jealousies,  before  almost  insurmountable.  We  know 
that  those  measures  are  viewed  by  the  British  as  utifair  and 
unwarrantable,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  their  opinion  will  be 
concealed  from  the  Indians;  if  the  latter  have  not  previously 
entertained  the  same  ideas. 

"After  this  detail,  it  can  hardly  be  necessaiy  to  express  our 
opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  ensure  a  quiet, 
uninterrupted  treaty,  the  cattle,  horses,  and  troops,  beyond  what 
are  proper  for  the  posts  themselves,  should  not  be  advanced  from 
the  Ohio :  any  that  are  now  in  advance  beyond  Fort  Jefferson, 
should  certainly  be  immediately  withdrawn ;  and  we  doubt  whether 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  if  their  numbers,  in  any  degree,  corres- 
pond with  the  reports  among  the  Indians  at  their  council." 

On  the  14th  of  July  the  commissioners  lefl  Fort  Erie,  and  ar- 
rived on  their  way  to  the  council,  on  the  21st,  at  the  mouth  of  tie 
Detroit  river.  Their  further  advance  was  prevented  by  the  Briliah 
authorities  at  Detroit;  and  accordingly  they  took  up  their  quarters 
at  the  house  of  Mathew  Elliott,  the  famous  renegade,  then  a  subor- 
dinate agent  in  the  British  Indian  department,  under  Alexander 
M'Kee.  M'Kce  was  in  attendance  at  the  council,  and  the  commis- 
sioners addressed  him  a  note,  borne  by  Elliott,  to  inform  him  of 
their  arrival,  and  to  ask  when  they  could  be  received. 

Elliott  returned  on  the  29th,  bringing  with  him  a  deputation  of 
twenty  chiefs  from  the  council.  On  the  next  day  a  conference  was 
held,  and  Sa-wagh-da-wunk,  a  chief  of  the  Wyandots,  presented  to 
the  commissioners  in  writing,  the  following  explicit  demand  in  re- 
gard to  their  powers  and  purposes : 

"Brothers: — The  deputies  we  sent  you  did  not  folly  explain  our 
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meaning.  We  have  therefore  sent  others  to  meet  you  once  more, 
that  you  may  fully  understand  the  great  question  we  have  to  ask 
you,  and  to  which  we  e^ect  an  explicit  answer  in  writing. 

"Tou  are  sent  here  by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  make  peace 
with  U0,  the  confederated  Indians. 

"Tou  know  very  well  that  the  boundary  line  which  was  run 
by  the  white  people  and  us,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  was 
the  river  Ohio. 

"If  you  seriously  design  to  make  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  you 
will  immediately  remove  all  your  people  from  our  side  of  the  river. 

"We  therefore  ask  you,  Are  you  fully  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  fix  firmly  on  the  Ohio  river^  as  the 
boundary  line  between  your  people  and  ours  ? 

"Bone  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  rapids,  on 
the  27th  of  July,  1793.  In  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  whole  con- 
federacy, and  agreed  to  in  full  council." 

This  message  was  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawa- 
uese,  Miamies,  Mingoes,  Pottawattamies,  Ottawas,  Connoys,  Chip-^ 
pewas,  and  Munsees.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  the 
commissioners  delivered  the  following  answer  to  them  in  writing : 

"  Brothers : — ^You  yesterday  addressed  us,  mentioning  a  former 
deputation  who  met  us  at  Niagara.  At  that  meeting  you  said  we 
did  not  come  to  a  right  understanding ;  that  your  deputies  did  not 
fully  explain  your  meaning  to  us,  nor  we  ours  to  them ;  that  you  de- 
sired we  might  rightly  understand  each  other,  and  therefore  thought 
it  best  that  what  you  had  to  say  should  be  put  into  writing.  Then, 
handing  us  a  paper,  you  said,  ^  here  is  the  meaning  of  our  hearts/ 
Brothers :  That  paper  is  directed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
8tates,  and  speaks  to  them  these  words,  viz :  [Hero  was  repeated 
the  written  address  of  the  Indians.] 

^* Brothers,  the  deputies  present:  We  have  now  repeated  the 
words  contained  in  the  paper  which  you  delivered  to  us ;  and  those 
words  are  interpreted  to  you.  We  presume  the  interpretation 
agrees  with  your  ideas  of  the  contents  of  the  paper.  It  is  expressed 
to  be  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawanese, 
Mingoes,  Pottawattamies,  Ottawas,  Connoys,  Chippewas,  and 
Munsees,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  confederacy,  and 
agreed  to  in  full  council. 

"We  are  a  little  surprised  at  the  suggestion,  that,  in  the 
conference  at  !N'ia^ri^  we  did  not  come  to  a  right  understand- 
ing, and  tbat  your  deputies  did  not  fully  explain  your  meaning. 
Those  deputies  appeared  to  be  men  of  good  understanding,  and 
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when  we  saw  them  they  were  perfectly  sober :  in  short,  we  never  saw 
men  in  pnblic  council  more  attentive,  or  behave  with  more  propri- 
ety. "We  could  not,  therefore,  suppose  they  could  mistabe 
your  meaning  or  ours.  Certainly  we  were  sufficiently  explicit,  for, 
in  plain  terms,  we  declared,  Uhat  in  order  to  establisli  a  just  and 
permanent  peace,  some  concessions  would  be  necessary,  on  your 
part  as  well  as  on  ours.' 

"  These  words,  brothers,  are  a  part  of  our  speech  to  your  depu- 
ties ;  and  that  speech,  they  assured  us  they  fully  understood.  What 
those  concessions  should  be,  on  both  sides,  and  where  the  bounda- 
ty  line  should  be  fixed,  were  proper  subjects  of  discussion  at  the 
treaty,  when  we  should  speak  face  to  face.  This  we  are  certain 
would  be  the  best  way  to  remove  all  difficulties.  But  your  nations 
have  adopted  another  mode,  which,  by  keeping  us  at  a  distance, 
prevents  our  knowing  each  other,  and  keeps  alive  those  jealousies 
which  are  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  peace.  We  are,  therefore, 
desirous  of  meeting  your  nations  in  full  council,  without  more  de- 
lay. We  have  already  waited  in  this  province  sixty  days  beyond 
the  time  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty. 

"We  have  now  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  proper  mode  of 
settling  the  differences  between  you  and  the  United  States;  but, 
as  your  nations  have  desired  answers  to  certain  questions,  previons 
to  our  meeting,  and  we  are  disposed  to  act  with  frankness  and 
sincerity,  we  will  give  you  an  explicit  answer  to  the  great  question 
you  have  now  proposed  to  us.  But,  before  we  do  this,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  look  back  to  some  former  transactions,  aud  w6 
desire  you  patiently  to  hear  us. 

"  We  do  know  very  well,  that,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
twenty-five  yean  ago^  the  river  Ohio  was  agreed  on  as  liie  boun- 
dary line  between  you  and  the  white  people  of  the  Britifl" 
colonies;  and,  we  all  know  that,  about  seven  years  after  that 
boundary  was  fixed,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  your  father,  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of  those  colonies^  which  fti® 
now  the  United  States.  This  quarrel  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  made  with  the  king,  about  ten  years  ago,  by  which  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  waters  which  unite  them,  were  by  him  de- 
clared to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

"Peace  having  been  thus  made,  between  the  king  of  Gfreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  remained  to  make  peace  be- 
tween them  and  the  Indian  nations,  who  had  taken  part  witn 
the  king;  for  this  purpose,  commissioners'  were  appointed,  ^*^^ 
sent  messengers  to  all  those  Indian  nations, inviting  Ihemioc^ti^^ 
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make  peace.  The  first  treaty  was  held  about  nine  years  ago,  at  Fort 
Stanwixy  with  the  Biz  Nations,  which  has  stood  firm  and  nnviola- 
ted  to  this  day.  The  next  treaty  was  made  about  ninety  days  after,  at 
Port  M'Intosh,  with  the  Half-King  of  the  Wyandots,  Captain  Pipe, 
and  other  chiefs,  in  behalf  of  the  Wyajadot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  and 
Chippewa  nations. 

**  Afterward,  treaties  were  made  with  divers  Indian  nations  south 
of  the  Ohio  river ;  and  the  next  treaty  was  made  with  Karkia-pila- 
thy,  here  present,  and  other  Shawanee  chiefs,  in  behalf  of  the 
Shawanee  nation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  which  runs  into 
the  Ohio. 

^^The  commissioners  who  conducted  the  treaties  in  behalf  of 
Utie  United  States,  sent  the  papers  containing  them  to  the  Great 
Council  of  the  States,  who,  supposing  them  satisfactoiy  to  the 
nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  large  tracts  of 
land  thereby  ceded,  and  a  great  number  of  people  removed  from 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  settled  upon  them :  also  many 
fiunilies  of  your  ancient  fathers,  the  French,  came  over  the  great 
waters,  and  settled  upon  a  part  of  the  same  lands.  "*" 

^' After  some  time,  it  appeared  that  a  number  of  people  in 
your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh 
and  Miami;  therefore,  the  Great  Council  of  the  United  States 
aj^inted  Governor  St  Clair  their  commissioner,  with  full  powers,^ 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  regulating 
trade,  and  settling  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the 
northern  department  and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent 
messages,  inviting  all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a  council 
fire  which  he  kindled  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum. 

^*  While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  some  mischief  happened  at 
that  place,  and  the  fire  was  put  out;  so  he  kindled  a  council  fire  at 
Fort  Harmar,  where  near  six  hundred  Indians,  of  different  nations, 
attended.  The  Six  Nations  then  renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh ;  some  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Pottawattamies,  and  Sacs  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar. 

**  All  these  treaties  we  have  here  with  us.  We  have,  also,  the 
q>eeches  of  many  chiefs  who  attended  them,  and  who  voluntarily 
declared  their  satisfaction  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 
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^  After  making  all  these  treaties,  and  after  healing'  the  chiefii 
express  freely  their  satis&cticm  with  them,  the  Unitad  Statea 
expected  to  enjoy  peace,  and  qnietly  to  hdid  tike  lands  eededby 
them.  Accordingly  large  tracts  have  been  sold  and  settled,  a8> 
before  mentioned.  And  now,  hrotiiers^  we  answer  expReitly,  that^ 
for  the  reasons  here  stated  to  you,  it  is  imposs^le  to  make  tiie  river 
Ohio  the  boundary  between  yovr  peepk  and  the  people  ^  the  United 
State$. 

'^Yoa  are  men  of  understanding,  and  if  yon  consider  the 
customs  of  white  people,  the  great  expenses  which  attend  their 
settling  in  a  new  country,  the  natnre  of  their  improvements,  in 
building  honses  and  bams,  and  clearing  and  fencing  their  lands, 
hew  Talnable  the  lands  aM  tiius  rendered,  md  thence  how  dear 
they  are  to  them,  yon  will  see  that  it  is  now  impracticable  to 
remove  onr  people  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Ohio.  Year 
brothers,  the  English,  know  the  natnre  of  white  people,  and  they 
know  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  we  htsve  mentioned,  the 
United  States  cannot  make  the  Ohio  the  boundaiy  between  yoiK 
and  us. 

'^^Tou  seem  to  consider  all  the  lands  in  dispute  on  your  side 
of  the  Ohio,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States ;  but  suffer  us  to 
remind  you  that  a  large  tract  was  sold  by  the  Wyimdot  and 
Delaware  nations  to  the  Sti^  of  Pennsylvania.  This  tract  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  miouth  of  leaver  creek,  at  the  Ohio, 
due  north  to  Lake  Erie.  This  line  is  the  western  boundary  <^ 
Pennsylvania,  as  claimed  under  the  charter  ^ven  by  the  king  of 
England  to  your  ancient  friend,  WUliam  Penn ;  of  tiiis  sale  made 
by  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  to  the  State  oi  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  have  never  heard  any  complaint. 

^^We  are,  on  this  occasion,  obliged  to  make  a  long  speecb. 
We  again  desire  you  to  hear  us  patiently.  The  business  is  <^  the 
highest  importance,  and  a  great  many  words  are  necessary  folly 
to  explain  it;  for  we  desire  you  may  perfectly  understand  as,  and 
there  id  no  danger  of  your  forgetting  what  we  say,  bectmse  we  will 
give  you  our  speech  in  writing. 

"  We  have  explicitly  declared  to  you,  that  we  cannot  now  mtk^ 
Hie  Ohio  river  the  boundary  between  us.  This  agrees  with  oer 
speech  to  your  deputies  at  Kiagara,  ^that  in  order  to  establish  a 
just  and  permanent  peace,  some  concessions  would  be  neoessaiy  on 
your  part,  as  well  as  on  ours.* 

"  The  conceBsions  which  we  think  necessary  on  your  part  arc, 
that  you  yield  up,  and  finally  rrfinquish  to  the  United  States, 
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some  of  the  lands  on  your  side  of  the  river  Ohio.  The  TTnited 
States  wish  to  have  confirmed  cUt  the  lands  ceded  to  them  by 
ffie  treaty  of  Fori  Barmarr  ondj  also^  a  smcdl  trad  of  land  at  the 
Rapids  of  the  OhiOj  claimed  hf  General  C larky  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof^  the  United  States 
would  give  such  a  large  sum,  in  money  or  goods j  as  was  Tiever  given^  ai 
one  timet  for  ^^V  guantittf  of  Indian  lands^  since  the  white  people  fir ^ 
set  their  foot  on  this  island.  Aud  becanse  those  lands  did^  evety 
year,  famish  you  with  skins  and  fors,  with  which  you  bought 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United  States  will  now  furnish 
the  like  constant  supplies;  and,  therefore,  besides  the  great  sum  to 
be  delivered  at  once,  they  will,  every  year,  deliver  you  a  large 
quantity  of  such  goods  as  are  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  yourselves^ 
your  women  and  children. 

^^If  all  the  lands,  before  mentioned,  cannot  be  delivered  up 
to  the  United  States,  then  we  shall  desire  to  treat  and  agree 
with  you  on  a  new  boundary  line ;  and  tor  the  quantity  of  land 
you  relinquish  to  us  within  that  new  boundary  line  we  shall  stipu- 
late a  generous  compensation,  not  only  for  a  large  sum  to  be  paid 
at  once,  but  for  a  yearly  rent,  for  the  benefit  of  yourselves  and  your . 
children  forever. 

^^  Here  you  see  one  concession,  which  we  are  willing  to  piake 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  !N'ow,  listen  to  another,  of  a 
daim  which  probably  has  more  disturbed  your  minds  than  any  other 
whatever. 

^  The  commissianers  of  the  United  States  have  formerly  set  up  a 
daim  to  your  whole  eoimtryy  southward  of  ike  Oreat  LaJceSy  as  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  grounding  this  claim  on  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  your  father,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  who  declared, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  middle  of  those  lakes,  and  the 
waters  which  unite  them,  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

"We  are  determined  that  our  whole  conduct  shall  be  marked 
with  openness  and  sincerity.  We  therefore  frankly  tell  you,  that 
we  think  those  commissioners  put  an  erroneous  construction  on 
that  part  of  our  treaty  with  the  king.  As  he  had  not  purchased 
the  country  of  you,  of  course  he  could  not  give  it  away.  He 
only  relinquished  to  the  United  States  his  claim  to  it.  That 
claim  was  founded  on  a  right  acquired  by  treaty  with  other  white 
nations,  to  exclude  them  from  purchasing  or  settling  in  any  part 
of  your  country ;  and  it  is  this  right  which  the  king  granted  to  the 
United  States.    Before  that  grant,  the  king  alone  had  a  right  to 
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purchase  of  the  Indian  nations,  any  of  the  lands  between  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  excepting  the  part  within  the 
charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  king,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace,  having  granted  this  right  to  the  United  States,  they  alone 
have  now  the  right  of  purchasing;  so  that  now  neither  the  king 
nor  any  of  his  people,  have  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  any  part  of  those  lands.  All  your  brothers, 
the  English,  know  this  to  be  true ;  and  it  agrees  with  the  deckra- 
taons  of  Lord  Dorchester,  to  your  deputies,  two  years  ago  at 
Quebec. 

"We  now  concede  this  great  point  We,  by  the  express  authority 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acknowledge  the  property, 
or  right  of  soil,  of  the  great  country  above  described,  to  be  in  the 
Indian  nations,  so  long  as  they  desire  to  occupy  the  same.  We 
only  claim  particular  tracts  in  it,  as  before  mentioned,  and  the 
general  right  granted  by  the  king,  as  above  stated,  and  which  is 
well  known  to  the  English  and  Americans,  and  called  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  or  the  right  of  purchasing  of  the  Indian  nations  dis- 
posed to  sell  their  lands,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  white  people 
whatever. 

"We  have  now  opened  our  hearts  to  you.  We  are  happy  in 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  it ;  though  we  should  have  been 
more  happy  to  have  done  it  in  the  "full  council  of  your  nations. 
We  expect  soon  to  have  this  satisfaction,  and  that  your  next 
deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to  the  treaty. 
When  we  meet,  and  converse  with  each  other  freely,  we  may 
easily  remove  any  difficulties  which  may  come  in  the  way  of 
peace." 

On  the  next  day,  Sa-wagh-da-wunk  replied : 

"Brothers: — ^We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now. 

"  It  is  now  three  years  since  you  desired  to  speak  with  us.  "We 
heard  you  yesterday,  and  understood  you  well — ^perfectly  well. 
We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you. 

"Tou  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Beaver  creek,* 
and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not  complete.  There  weie 
but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  You  have  not  bought  our 
lands.     They  belong  to  us.    You  tried  to  draw  off  some  of  us. 

"Many  years  ago,  we  all  know  that  the  Ohio  was  made  the 
boundary.     It  was  settled  by  Sir  William  Johnson.    This  side  is 

ours.    We  look  upon  it  as  our  property, 

I 
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You  mentioned  General  Washington.  He  and  you  know  you 
have  your  houses  and  your  people  on  our  land.  You  say  you 
cannot  move  them  off:  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  land. 

"We  are  sorry  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement.  The  line 
has  been  fixed  long  ago. 

"We  don't  say  much.  There  has  been  much  mischief  on  both 
sides.  We  came  here  upou  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same. 
We  shall  talk  to  our  head  warriors.  You  may  return  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  Washington." 

The  council  here  breaking  up,  Captain  Elliott  went  to  the  Shawa* 
nese  chief  Eja-kia-pilathy,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the 
speech  was  wrong.  The  chief  came  back  and  said  it  was  wrong. 
Girty  said  that  he  had  interpreted  truly  what  the  Wyandot  chief 
spoke. 

An  explanation  took  place ;    and    Girty  added   as    follows : 
**BrotheTS: — ^Instead  of  going  home,  we  wish  you  to  remain  here 
for  an  answer  from  us.    We  have  your  speech  in  our  breasts,  and^ 
shall  consult  our  head  warriors.'*** 

On  the  16th  of  August,  the  commissioners  received  from  two 
Wyandot  runners,  the  following  final  answer  from  the  council  to 
their  message  of  the  81st  of  July : 

"  To  the  (Commissioners  of  the  United  States. — ^Brothers :  We  have 
received  your  speech,  dated  the  31st  of  last  month,  and  it  has 
been  interpreted  to  all  the  different  nations..  We  have  been  long 
in  sending  you  an  answer,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  But  we  now  answer  it  ftiUy;  having  given  it  all  the  con- 
sideration in  our  power. 

"You  tell  us  that,  after  you  had  made  peace  with  the  king, 
OUT  father,  about  ten  years  ago,  *it  remained  to  make  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations,  who  had 
taken  part  with  the  king.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were 
apppinted,  who  sent  messages  to  all  those  Indian  nations,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  make  peace;'  and  after  reciting  the  periods  at 
which  you  say  treaties  were  held,  at  Port  Stanwix,  Port  Mcintosh 
and  Miami,  all  which  treaties,  according  to  your  own  acknowl- 
edgment, were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  peace,  you  then 
say,  *  Brothers,  the  commissioners  who  conducted  these  treaties,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  sent  the  papers  containing  them  to 
the  general  council  of  the  States,  who,  supposing  them  satisfactory 
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to  the  nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the  lands 
thereby  ceded.' 

"This  is  telling  us  plainly,  what  we  always  understood  to  be 
the  case,  and  it  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  those  few  who 
attended  those  treaties,  viz:  That  they  went  to  your  commia- 
sioners  to  make  peace ;  but,  through  fear,  were  obliged  to  sign  any 
paper  that  was  laid  before  them ;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that 
deeds  of  cession  were  signed  by  them}  im^te^d  of  treaties  of  peace. 

"You  then  say,  'after  some  time  it  appear^  that  a  number  of 
people  in  your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  tiie  treaties  of  Forts 
Mcintosh  and  Miami,  therefore  the  council  of  the  United  States 
appointed  Governor  St.  Clair  their  commissioner,  with  full  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy  relating  to 
trade,  and  settling  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the 
northern  department  and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent 
messages,  inviting  all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a 
council  fire  he  kindled  at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum.  While  he 
was  waiting  for  them,  some  mischief  happened  at  that  place*  and 
the  fire  was  put  out ;  so  be  kindled  a  council  fire  at  Fort  Harmar, 
where  near  six  hundred  Indians,  of  different  nations,  attended. 
The  Six  Nations  then  renewed  and  confirmed  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Stanwix;  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  renewed  and 
confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh;  some  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Pottawattamies,  and  Sacs,  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Harmar.'  Now,  brothers,  these  are  your  words;  and  it  is  necessa^ 
for  us  to  make  a  short  reply  to  them. 

"A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  was  held,  as 
you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ;  and  that 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner,  Governor  St 
Clair,  to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard 
to  the  lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties 
of  Fort  Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

"We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  which  passed 
on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  confederated 
Indians,  and  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States.  These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1789,  and  after  having  been  informed  by  the 
general  council  of  the  preceding  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any 
part  of  these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  bindinif 
unless  agreed  to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless,  persisted  in 
collecting  together  a  few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  »Dd 
with  them  held  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  an  immense  country,  "^ 
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which  they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a  branch  of  the 
general  confederacy,  and  who  were  in  no  manner  authorized  to 
make  any  grant  or  concession  whatever. 

"How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy  peace,  and 
quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner  was  informed, 
long  before  he  bad  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  consent  of 
a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  any  part  of 
these  lands  to  the  United  States.  The  part  of  these  lands  which 
the  United  States  now  wish  us  to  relinquish,  and  which  you  say  are 
settled,  have  been  rfold  by  the  United  States  since  that  time. 

"You  say  *the  United  States  wish  to  have  confirmed  all  the 
lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  also  a  small 
tract  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by  General  Clark,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the 
United  States  would  give  such  a  large  sum  of  money  or  goods,  as 
was  never  given,  at  any  one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands, 
since  the  white  people  first  set  their  feet  on  this  island.  And,  be- 
cause these  lands  did  every  year  furnish  you  with  skins  and  furs, 
with  which  you  bought  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United 
States  will  now  furnish  the  like  constant  supplies.  And,  therefore, 
beside  the  great  sum  to  be  delivered  at  once,  they  will  every  year 
deliver  you  a  large  quantity  of  such  goods  as  are  best  fitted  to  the 
wants  of  yourselves,  your  women,  and  children.* 

"Money  to  us  is  of  no  value;  and  to  most  of  us  unknown;  and, 
as  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  us  to  sell  the  lands  on 
which  we  get  sustenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope  we 
may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be 
easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby  obtained. 

"We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  would  never  have 
ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continual  trouble 
ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.  Divide,  therefore,  this  large  sum 
of  money,  which  you  have  offered  to  us,  among  these  people.  Give 
to  each,  also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us, 
annually,  over  and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  ihey  would  most  readily  accept  of*it,  in  lieu  of  the 
land  you  sold  them.  If  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must 
expend  in  raising  and  paying  armies,  with  a  view  to  force  us  to 
yield  you  our  country,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  sufilcient 
for  the  purpose  of  repaying  these  settlers  for  all  their  labor  and 
their  improvements. 

"You  have  talked  to  us  about  conceDsions.  It  ^«^peass  strange 
that  you  ^ould  eitpect  any  from^us  who  have  only  been  defbnding 
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our  jaBt  rights  against  your  invasions.    We  want  peace.    Bestoze 
to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  he  enemies  no  longer. 

'^  You  make  one  concession  to  us  hy  offering  us  your  money; 
and  another  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice,  after  having 
long  and  injuriously  withheld  it;  we  mean  in  the  acknowledgment 
you  now  have  made,  that  the  king  of  England  never  did,  nor 
never  had  a  right  to  give  you  our  country,  by  the  treaty  of 
peace.  And  you  want  to  make  this  act  of  common  justice 
a  great  part  of  your  concessions;  and  seem  to  expect  that^ 
because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged  our  independence,  we 
should,  for  such  a  favor,  surrender  to  you  our  country. 

'^You  have  talked,  also,  a  great  deal  about  pre-emption,  and 
your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands,  as  ceded  to  you  bj 
the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

<(  We  never  made  any  agreement  with  the  king,  nor  with  aoj 
other  nation,  that  we  would  give  to  eUtiery  the  exclusive  right  of 
purchasing  our  lands;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that  we  consider 
ourselves  free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of  lands,  whenever 
and  to  whomsoever  we  please.  If  the  white  people,  as  you  bmJj 
made  a  treaty  that  none  of  them  but  the  king  should  purchase  of 
us,  and  that  he  has  given  that  right  to  the  United  States,  it  is  so 
aff^r  which  concerns  you  and  him,  and  not  us ;  we  have  never 
parted  with  such  a  power. 

<^  At  our  general  council,  held  at  the  GlaLse  last  fall,  we  agreed 
to  meet  commissioners  from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  sod 
confirm  our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio,  and  we  determined  not 
to  meet  you,  until  you  gave  us  satisfaction  on  that  point;  that  is 
the  reason  we  have  never  met. 

"We  desire  you  to  consider,  that  our  only  demand  is  the 
peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once  great  country* 
Look  back  and  review  the  lands  from  whence  we  have  been  driven 
to  this  spot.  We  can  retreat  no  further;  because  the  country 
behind  hardly  affords  food  for  its  inhabitants;  and  we  have,  tbei^ 
fore,  resolved  to  leave  our  bones  in  this  small  space  to  which  we 
are  now  confined. 

"We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  justice,  if 
you  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  betf^^^ 
us.  If  you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting  wiU  be  altog^^^ 
unnecessary.  This  is  the  great  point  which  we  hoped  would  h^^ 
been  explained  before  you  left  your  homes,  a£  our  message,  \f^ 
fall,  was  principally  directed  to  obtain  that  information. 
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3>one  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Bapids,  the 
18th  day  of  August,  1798/' 

The  commisBioners  immediately  sent  the  following  answer  to  the 
council.  - 

"  To  the  chiefa  and  warriors  of  the  Inditm  naticnsj  assernbled  ai  the 
fooi  cf  the  Maumee  rapids. 

"Brothers:  We  have  just  received  your  answer,  dated  the  18th 
instant,  to  our  speech  of  the  8l8t  of  last  month,  which  we  delivered 
to  your  deputies  at  this  place.  You  say  it  was  interpreted  to  all 
your  nations ;  and  we  presume  it  was  wcJl  understood.  We  therein 
explicitly  declared  to  you  that  it  was  now  impossihle  to  make  the 
river  Ohio  the  boundary  between  your  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
United  States;  your  answer  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  you  will 
agree  to  no  other  boundary  than  the  Ohio.  The  negotiation  is 
therefore  at  an  end.  We  sincerely  regret  that  peace  is  not  the 
result,  but  knowing  the  upright  and  liberal  views  of  the  United 
States,  which,  so  far  as  you  gave  us  an  opportunity,  we  have  ex- 
plained to  you ;  we  trust  that  impartial  judges  will  not  attribute 
the  continuance  of  the  war  to  them. 

"  Done  at  Oaptain  Elliott's,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  on  the 
16th  day  of  August,  1798." 

Thus  closed  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  negotiate  with  the 
Indians,  and  there  remained  of  necessity  no  other  mode  of  settling 
the  question  at  issue,  than  the  decision  of  war.  Liberal  terms  were 
indeed  offered  to  them,  but  the  boundary  of  the  Ohio  was  the  only 
condition  on  which  the  confederate  tribes  would  lay  down  their 
arms.  Among  the  rude  statesmen  of  the  wilderness,  there  was 
exhibited  here  as  pure  patriotism  and  as  loflrj^  devotion  to  the 
good  of  their  race,  as  ever  won  applause  among  civilized  men.  The 
white  men  had,  ever  since  they  came  into  the  countiy,  been  en- 
croaching upon  their  lands.  They  had  long  before  occupied  all  the 
regions  beyond  the  mountains.  They  had  crushed  the  confederacy 
which  the  far-sighted  Pontiac  had  formed  to  protect  his  race,  thirty 
years  before.  They  had  taken  possession  of  the  common  hunting 
grounds  of  all  the  tribes,  on  the  faith  of  treaties  they  did  not 
acknowledge.  They  were  now  laying  out  settlements  and  building 
forts  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  to  which  all  the  tribes  had  been 
driven,  and  which  now  was  all  they  could  call  their  own.  And 
now  they  asked  that  it  should  be  guaranteed  to  them,  that  the 
boundary  which  they  had  so  long  asked  for  should  be  drawn,  and 
a  final  end  should  be  made  of  tiie  continual  aggressions  of  the 
whites,  or,  if  not^  they  solemnly  determined  to  stake  their  all 
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against  fearfal  odds,  in  defense  of  iheir  homes,  their  conntrjr  and 
the  inheritance  of  their  children.  Nothing  could  he  more  patriotic 
than  the  position  they  occupied,  and  nothing  could  he  more  nohle 
than  the  declarations  of  their  great  council.  - 

But  while  it  was  noble  and  patriotic  thus  to  stake  their  very 
existence  on  the  issue  of  the  contest  for  their  rights,  a  prudent 
policy  would  have  dictated  to  them  the  necessity  of  acceding  to 
the  very  liberal  terms  offered  by  the  government.  But  there  were 
two  reasons  for  the  decision  they  made.  They  had  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  white  men,  and  tbe 
victories  they  had  gained  were  to  them  the  presage  of  success. 
Aside  firom  this,  they  had  hope  of  British,  and  even  of  Spanish 
aid  in  their  contest  with  the  Americans.  The  proof  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  declarations  of  the  Indians  themselves,  and  in  the 
recorded  speeches  and  messages  of  the  British  and  Spanish  emis- 
saries. 

^^  For  several  years,"  said  Brant,  ^^  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a 
•confederacy  formed,  and  the  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  en- 
deavors among  our  western  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two 
American  armies.  The  war  continued  without  our  brothers,  the 
English,  giving  any  assistance,  except  k  little  ammunition;  and 
tiiey  seeming  to  desire  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried 
to  bring  it  about  at  a  time  that  the  United  States  desired  it  very 
much,  so  that  they  sent  commissioners  from  among  their  first  people, 
to  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians. 

^^  We  assembled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  Miami  (Maumee) 
liver,  in  the  summer  of  1798,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in 
bringing  about  an  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, we  resolved  to  join  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  for- 
tune of  war.  But  to  our  surprise,  when  upon  the  point  of  entering 
upon  a  treaty  vnth  the  commissioners,  we  found  that  it  was  opposed 
by  those  acting  under  the  British  government,  and  hopes  of  further 
assistance  were  given  to  our  western  brethren,  to  encourage  them 
to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between  them  and  the  United 
States."* 

Through  Elliott,  McEee  and  Butler,  this  confidence  in  English 
aid  was  thus  excited  among  the  savages,  before  their  final  refusal 
of  the  generous  terms  ofiTered  by  Washington ;  and  soon  after,  the 
higher  functionaries  endorsed  the  representations  of  their  subordi- 
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nates.  In  Febmary,  1794,  Lord  DoTChester,  addressing  the  depu- 
ties from  the  conncil  of  1798,  said : 

**  Children : — ^I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  people  of 
tbo  United  i3tates  what  was  required  by  them ;  I  hoped  that  I  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  you  together,  and  make  you  friends. 

"  I  have  waited  long,  and  listened  with  great  attention,  but  have 
wot  heard  one  word  from  them. 

"  I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  tihat  the  line  proposed  in  the 
year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  United  States,  whieh  was 
immediately  broken  by  themselves  as  soon  as  the  peaee  was  signed^  would 
have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Here,  also,  I  have  been  disappointed* 

^^  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  line  remains ;  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  rush  on, 
and  act,  and  talk  on  this  side ;  and  from  what  I  learn  of  their  con- 
duct toward  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with 
them  in  the  course  of  the  present  year;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then 
be  drawn  by  the  warriors. 

"  You  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
have  told  you  that  there  is  no  line  between  them  and  us.  I  shall 
acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  theirs  which  have  been  encroached  on 
by  them  since  the  year  1783.  They  then  broke  the  peace ;  as  they 
Jcept  it  not  on  their  part,  it  doth  not  bind  on  ours. 

"  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emption.  Therefore, 
all  their  approaches  toward  us  since  that  time,  and  all  the  purchases 
made  by  them,  I  consider  as  an  infringement  on  the  king's  rights* 
And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between  us,  be  it  iii  peace  or  war,  they 
must  lose  all  their  improvements  and  houses  on  oUr  side  of  it 
Those  people  must  all  be  gone  who  do  not  obtain  leave  to  become 
the  king's  subjects.  What  belongs  to  the  Indians  will,  of  course, 
be  secured  and  confirmed  to  them. 

"  What  further  can  I  say  to  you  ?  You  are  witnesses  that  on  our 
parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  and  borne  the 
language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
patience.    But  I  believe  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted." 

And  when,  during  the  summer  of  1794,  there  was  a  contest 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  fort  by  the  former  at  Presqu'  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie, 
Brant,  in  writing  to  the  British  authorities,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
says: 

^*  In  regard  to  the  Presqu'  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get  an 
answer  at  the  time  limited,  it  is  our  business  to  push  those  fellowr 
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hard,  and  therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  my  camp  at  Pointe 
Appineau ;  and  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  would  lend  me  four  or  five  batteaux.  Should 
it  Bo  turn  out,  and  should  those  fellows  not  go  off,  and  0*Biel  con- 
tinue in  the  same  opinion,  an  expedition  against  those  Yankees 
must  of  consequence  take  place. 

"  Ilis  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at 
Fort  Erie ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Bceuf  people,  I 
could  wish,  if  consistent,  that  his  Excellency  would  order  a  like 
quantity  in  addition  to  be  at  Fort  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness; 
likewise  I  WDuld  hope  for  a  little  assistance  in  provision.*' 

But  the  conduct  of  England,  in  sending,  as  she  did,  Governor 
Simcoc,  in  the  month  of  April,  1794,  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
there,  within  the  acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States,  to 
erect  a  fort,  was  the  strongest  assurance  that  could  have  been  given 
to  the  north-western  tribes,  that  she  would  espouse  their  quarrel. 
In  May  of  1794,  a  messenger  from  the  Mississippi  provinces  of 
Spain  also  appeared  in  the  north-west,  offering  assistance.* 

•*  Children !"  he  said,  "  you  see  me  on  my  feet,  grasping  the 
tomahawk  to  strike  them.  We  will  strike  together.  I  do  not 
desire  you  to  go  before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me. 

"  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been  sent  in  all  our 
names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations  who  live  toward 
the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  take  hold  of  our  toma- 
hawk: and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it,  they  sent  it  back  with  a 
promise  to  get  immediately  on  their  feet,  and  join  us,  and  strike 
this  enemy. 

"  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said  to  us,  so  that 
we  have  nothing  further  to  do  but  to  put  our  designs  into  imme- 
diate execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike 
nations  who  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their  country,  and 
who  now  sit  at  the  Glaize.  Tell  them  to  smoke  this  pipe,  and  for- 
ward it  to  all  the  lake  Indians  and  their  northern  brethren.  Then 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to 
add  strength  to  the  blow  we  are  going  to  make."t 

The  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  England  is  not  difficult.    In 
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Marchy  1793,  Great  Britain  and  Kassia  had  united  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  all  the  commerce  of  revolutionary  France,  in  the  hope 
thereby  of  conquering  her.  In  June,  the  court  of  St  James,  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  issued  orders— 

^'  To  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with 
com^  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  Fi-ance,  or  any  port  occu- 
pied by  the  armies  of  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as 
should  be  most  convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour 
might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of  his  miyesty's  government,  and  the 
ships  to  be  released  after  such  purchase,  and  after  a  due  allowance 
for  freight;  or  that  the  masters  of  such  ships,  on  giving  due  secu- 
rity, to  be  approved  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  be  permitted  to  dis- 
pose of  their  cargoes  of  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  in  the  ports  of  any 
con  nil*}'  in  amity  with  his  majesty." 

Against  this  proceeding  the  United  States  protested,  while  Eng- 
land justified  the  measure  as  a  very  mild  application  of  international 
law.  On  both  sides  great  irritation  prevailed,  and  daring  this 
period  it  was  that  the  various  acts  of  Governor  Simcoe  and  others 
took  place. 

As  for  Spain,  she  had  long  been  fearful  and  jealous  of  the 
western  colonists;  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  sow  dissen- 
sions between  the  Americans  and  the  southern  Indians,  and  now 
hoped  to  cripple  her  Anglo-Saxon  antagonist  by  movements  at  the 
north. 

But  the  Americans  were  not  disposed  to  yield  even  to  this  "Hy- 
dra "  of  British,  Spanish,  and  Indian  hostility,  as  General  Wayne 
characterized  it  On  the  16th  of  August,  the  commissioners 
received  the  final  answer  of  the  council.  On  the  17th  they  left  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  and  arrived  on  the  28d  at  Fort  Erie, 
where  they  immediately  dispatched  messengers  to  General  "Wayne, 
to  inform  him  of  the  issue  of  the  negotiation.  Wayne  had  spent 
the  winter  of  1792  at  Legionville,  in  collecting  and  organizing  his 
army.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1793,  the  army  moved  down  the 
river,  and  encamped  near  Fort  Washington,  at  a  point  called  by 
the  soldiers  Uobson's  Choice,  because  from  the  extreme  high  wa- 
ter they  were  prevented  from  landing  elsewhere.  Hero  Wayne 
was  engaged,  during  the  negotiations  for  peace,  in  drilling  his  sol- 
diers in  cutting  roads  and  collecting  supplies  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  in  making-  preparations  for  an  immediate  campaign  in  case 
that  the  efforts  of  the  commissioners  to  obtain  peace  should  be  uii- 
aaccessful. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  ho  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Mcretary  of  war: 


1 
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Agreeably  to  the  authority  Tested  iu  me  by  your  letter  of  the 
17th  of  May,  1793, 1  hava  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  bring 
forward  the  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  as  you  will  observe 
by  the  enclosed  correspondence  with  his  excellency  Gov^nor 
Shelby  and  Major>General  8cott  upon  this  interesting  occasion.  I 
have  even  adopted  tiieir  own  proposition,  by  ordering  a  draft  of 
militia.  Add  to  this,  that  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  offi- 
cers and  men  sick  and  debilitated,  from  fevers  and  other  disordersi 
incident  to  all  armies.  But  this  is  not  all ;  we  have  recently  been 
visited  by  a  malady  called  the  influenza,  which  has  pervaded  the 
whole  line  in  a  most  alarming  and  rapid  degree.  Fortunately,  this 
complaint  has  not  been  fatal  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  informing  you,  that  we  are  generally  recov- 
ered, or  iu  a  fair  way;  but  our  effective  force  will  be  much  reduced. 
After  leaving  the  necessary  garrisons  at  the  several  posts,  which 
will  generally  be  composed  of  the  sick  and  invalids,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  advance  beyond  Fort  Jefferson  with  more  than  twenty-«x 
hundred  regular  effectives,  officers  included.  What  auxiliary  force 
Ve  shall  have  is  yet  to  be  determined ;  at  present  their  uamben 
are  only  thirty-six  guides  and  spies,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
mounted  volunteers. 

^*  This  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately, to  save  the  frontiers  from  impending  savage  ftiry. 

"  I  will  therefore  advance  to-morrow  with  the  force  I  have,  in 
order  to  gain  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Fort  Jef- 
ferson, so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  (by  exciting  a  jealonqr 
and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  own  women  and  children,) 
until  some  favorable  circumstance  or  opportunity  may  present  to 
strike  with  effect. 

*^  The  present  apparent  tranquillity  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me,  that  the  enemy  are 
collected  or  collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  the  legion,  either  on  its 
march,  or  in  some  unfavorable  position  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in. 
Disappoint  them  in  this  favorite  plan  or  maneuver,  they  may  prob- 
ably be  tempted  to  attack  our  lines.  In  this  case  I  trust  they  will 
not  have  much  reason  to  triumph  from  the  encounter. 

^'  They  cannot  continue  long  embodied  for  want  of  provision,  ami 
at  their  breaking  up  they  will  most  certainly  make  some  desperate 
effort  upon  some  quarts  or  other;  should  &e  mounted  volunteen 
advance  in  force,  we  might  yet  compel  those  haughty  savages  to 
sue  for  peace,  before  the  next  opening  of  the  leaves.  Be  tiiat  as  it 
may,  I  pray  yoa  not  to  permit  present  apiManmoes  to  ea«M  too 
much  anxiety  either  in  the  mind  of  the  president,  or  yoimiali^  o» 
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aeeoont  of  this  army.  Enowiag  the  critioal  sitaation  of  oar  in&nt 
nation,  and  feeling  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of  government^ 
(iTirhieh  I  will  support  with  mj  httest  breath,)  jou  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  not  commit  the  legion  unnecessarily;  and  unless  more 
powerfully  supported  than  I  at  present  have  reason  to  expect,  I 
\rill  content  myself  by  taking  a  strong  position  in  advance  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  by  exerting  every  power,  endeavor  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers, and  to  secure  the  posts  and  army  during  the  winter,  or  until 
I  am  honored  with  your  further  orders* 

On  the  28d  of  October,  Wayne  wrote  again  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  from  his  camp  on  the  south-west  branch  of  the  Great  Miami, 
mix.  miles  beyond  Fort  Jefierson. 

^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  legion  took  up  its  line 
of  march  from  Hobson's  Choice,  on  the  7th  inst,  and  arrived  at 
Hiis  place  in  perfect  order,  and  without  a  single  accident,  at  ten 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  I  found  myself  arrested 
for  want  of  provisions.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  I  do  not 
despair  of  supporting  the  troops  in  our  present  position,  or  rather 
at  a  place  called  Still  Water,  at  an  intermediate  distance  between 
the  field  of  St  Clair's  battle  and  Fort  Jefferson.  The  safety  of 
the  western  frontiers,  the  reputation  of  the  legion,  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  nation,  all  forbid  a  retrograde  maneuver,  or  giving 
np  one  inch  of  ground  we  now  possess,  until  the  enemy  are  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  at  present 
presents  itself,  is  that  of  furnishing  a  sufficient  escort  to  secure  our 
convoys  of  provisions  and  other  supplies  from  insult  and  disaster, 
ftud  at  the  same  time  to  retain  a  sufficient  force  in  camp  to  sustain 
and  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who  appear  to  be  desperate 
and  determined.  We  have  recently  experienced  a  little  check  to 
our  convoys,  which  may  probably  be  exaggerated  into  something 
serious  by  the  tongue  of  fame,  before  this  reaches  you.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  however,  the  £ftct: 

"  Lieutenant  Lowry,  of  the  second  sub-legion,  and  Ensign  Boyd, 
of  the  first,  with  a  command  consisting  of  ninety  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  having  in  charge  twenty  wagons,  belonging 
to  the  quartermaster-general's  department,  loaded  with  grain,  and 
one  of  the  contractor's  wagons,  loaded  with  stores,  were  attacked 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  instant,  about  seven  miles 
advanced  of  Fort  St  Clair,  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Those  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  (who  promised,  at  a  future  day,  to  be  ornaments 
to  their  profession,)  together  with  thirteen  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates,  bravely  fell,  alter  an  obstinate  resistance  against 
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BQperior  nnmbers,  being  abandoned  by  fhe  greater  part  of  the 
escort,  upon  tbe  first  discbarge.  The  savages  killed  or  carried  off 
about  seventy  horses,  leaving  the  wagons  and  stores  standing  in 
the  road,  which  have  all  been  brought  to  this  camp,  without  any 
other  loss  or  damage,  except  some  trifling  articles. 

"  One  company  of  light  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons, 
have  been  detached  this  morning,  to  reinforce  four  other  companies 
of  infantry  commanded  by  Colonel  Hamtramck,  as  an  escort  to 
the  quartermaster-generaFs  and  contractor's  wagons  and  pack- 
horses.  I  have  this  moment  received  the  return  of  the  mounted 
volunteers,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand  men,  from  Kentucky, 
under  General  Scott,  recently  arrived  and  encamped  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Jeflerson.  I  shall  immediately  order  a  strong  detachment 
of  those  volunteers,  as  a  further  reinforcement  to  Colonel  Ham- 
tramck. I  fear  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  derive  that  essen- 
tial service  which,  otherwise,  might  be  expected  from  them« 
Whether  they  can  act  with  effect  or  not,  is  yet  eventual.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Indians  at  Au  Glaize  have  sent  their  women  and 
children  into  some  secret  recess  or  recesses,  from  their  towns,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  warriors  are  collected  or  collecting  in  force. 
Tbe  savages,  however,  cannot  continue  long  embodied,  for  want  of 
provisions.  On  the  contrary,  we  have,  by  great  exertions,  secured 
in  this  camp  seventy  thousand  rations.  I  expect  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  in  addition,  by  the  return  of  the  present  convoy, 
unless  they  meet  with  a  disaster — a  thing  that  can  scarcely  happen, 
should  my  orders  be  duly  executed,  which  I  have  no  cause  to  doubt, 
from  the  character,  vigilance,  and  experience  of  the  commanding 
ofRcer,  Colonel  Hamtramck.  A  great  number  of  men,  as  well  as 
officers,  have  been  left  sick  and  debilitated -at  the  respective  garri- 
sons, from  a  malady  called  the  influenza.  Among  others,  Oeneral 
Wilkinson  has  been  dangerously  ill ;  he  is  now  at  Port  Jefferson, 
and  on  the  recovery.  I  hope  he  will  soon  be  sufficiently  restored 
to  take  his  command  in  the  legion." 

The  approach  of  winter,  which  was  regarded  as  an  unfavorable 
season  for  carrying  on  active  hostilities  against  the  Indians,  in- 
duced General  Wayne  to  dismiss  the  Kentucky  militia,  and  to 
place  the  regular  troops  in  winter  quarters.  On  a  tributary  of  the 
southwest  branch  of  the  Groat  Miami  river  he  erected  Port  Green- 
ville, near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  where 
he  established  his  head-quarters. 

This  being  done  on  the  28d  or  24th  of  December,  a  detachment 
was  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  field  of  8t.  Clair's  defeat 
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They  arrived  upon  the  spot  upon  Christmas  day.  "  Six  hundred 
flkulls,"  says  one  present,  "were  gathered  up  and  buried;  when 
we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tents  at  night,  we  had  to  scrape  the 
bones  together  and  carry  them  out,  to  make  our  beds."  *  Here 
was  built  Fort  Recovery,  which  was  properly  garrisoned,  and 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Alexander  Gibson.  During 
the  early  months  of  1794,  Wayne  was  steadily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring everything  for  a  sure  blow  when  the  time  came,  and  by 
means  of  Captain  Gibson  and  his  various  spies,  kept  himself  in- 
formed of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  savages.  All  his 
information  showed  the  faith  in  British  assistance  which  still 
apimated  the  doomed  race  of  red  men ;  thus,  two  Pottawattamies, 
taken  by  Captain  Gibson,  June  6th,  in  reply  to  various  questions, 
answered  as  follows : 

"  When  did  your  nation  receive  the  invitation  from  the  British 
to  join  them,  and  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  ? 

"On  the  first  of  the  last  moon ;  the  message  was  sent  by  three 
chiefs,  a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a  Miami. 

"What  was  the  message  brouglit  by  those  Indian  chiefs,  and 
what  number  of  British  troops  were  at  Roche  de  Bout,  (foot  of 
rapids  of  the  Maumee,)  on  the  1st  of  May  ? 

"That  the  British  sent  them  to  invito  the  Pottawattamies  to  go 
to  war  against  the  United  States;  that  they,  the  British,  were  then 
at  Roche  de  Bout,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  Americans ; 
that  the  number  of  British  troops  then  there  was  about  four 
hundred,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of  the  Detroit 
militia,  and  had  made  a  fortification  around  Colonel  McKee's 
house  and  stores  at  that  place,  in  which  they  had  deposited  all 
their  stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  clothing  and  provision  with 
which  they  promised  to  supply  all  the  hostile  Indians  in  abund- 
ance, provided  they  would  join  and  go  with  them  to  war. 

"  What  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  were  their  numbers,  at  Roche 
de  Bout  on  the  1st  of  May  ? 

"  The  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Tawas,  Delawares,  and 
Miamies.  There  were  then  collected  about  one  thousand  warriors, 
and  were  daily  coming  in  and  collecting  from  all  those  nations. 

"What  number  of  warriors  do  you  suppose  actually  collected  at 
that  place  at  this  time,  and  what  number  of  British  troops  and 
militia  have  promised  to  join  the  Indians  to  fight  this  army? 
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"By  the  latest  and  best  information,  and  from  our  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  to  those  nations,  there 
cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  warriors  now  assembled ;  and 
were  the  Pottawattamies  to  join,  agreeably  to  invitation,  the  whole 
would  amount  to  upward  of  three  thousand  hostile  Indians.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  more  than  fifty  of  the  Pottawattamies  will  go 
to  war.  The  British  troops  and  miKtia  that  will  join  the  Indians 
to  go  to  war  against  the  Americans,  will  amount  to  fifteen  hundred^ 
agreeably  to  the  promise  of  Governor  Simcoe. 

"  At  what  time  and  at  what  place  do  the  British  and  Indians 
mean  to  advance  against  this  army  ? 

"About  the  last  of  this  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  they 
intend  to  attack  the  legion  of  this  place.  Governor  Simcoe,  the 
great  man  who  lives  at  or  near  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Pottawattamies, 
and  promised  them  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  clothing, 
and  everything  they  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  would  join 
him,  and  go  to  war  against  the  Americans;  and  that  he  would 
command  the  whole. 

"He  sent  us  the  same  message  last  winter;  and  again  on  the 
first  of  the  last  moon,  from  Roche  de  Bout ;  he  also  said  he  was 
much  obliged  to  us  for  our  past  services,  and  that  he  would  now 
help  us  to  fight,  and  render  us  all  the  services  in  his  power  against 
the  Americans. 

"  All  the  speeches  that  we  have  received  from  him,  were  as  red 
as  blood ;  all  the  wampum  and  feathers  were  painted  red ;  the  war 
pipes  and  hatchets  were  red,  and  even  the  tobacco  was  painted 
red. 

"We  received  four  difterent  invitations  from  Governor  Simcoe, 
inviting  the  Pottawattamies  to  join  in  the  war;  the  last  was  on  the 
first  of  the  last  moon,  when  he  promised  to  join  us  with  fifteen 
hundred  of  his  warriors,  as  before  mentioned.  But  we  wished  for 
peace;  except  a  few  of  our  foolish  young  men. 

"Examined,  and  carefully  reduced  to  writing,  at  Greenville,  this 
7th  of  June,  1794.  * 

A  couple  of  Shawanese  warriors,  captured  June  22d,  were  less 
sanguine  as  to  their  white  allies,  but  still  say  that  which  proves 
the  dependence  of  Indian  action  upon  English  promises.  As  their 
evidence  gives  some  data  relative  to  the  Indian  forces,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  the  western  tribes  we  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
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They  say  that  they  left  Grand  Glaize  five  moonB  since,  /.  e. 
about  the  time  that  the  Indians  sent  in  to  Wayne  a  flag,  with 
propositions  of  peace. 

"That  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty,  who  have  been  hunt- 
ing all  this  spring  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  river,  and  were  on  their  return  when 
taken. 

"  That,  on  their  way  in,  they  met  with  a  party  consisting  of  four 
Indians,  L  e.  three  Delawares  and  one  Pottawattamie,  who  were 
then  on  their  way  to  the  Big-bone  Lick,  to  steal  horses ;  that  this 
party  informed  them  that  all  the  Indians  on  White  river  were  sent 
for  to  come  immediately  to  Grand  Glaize,  where  the  warriors  of 
several  nations  were  now  assembled ;  that  the  chiefs  are  yet  in 
council  and  would  not  let  their  warriors  go  out ;  that  they  could 
not  depend  upon  the  British  for  effectual  support ;  that  they  "were 
always  setting  the  Indians  on,  like  dogs  after  game,  pressing  them 
to  go  to  war  and  kill  the  Americans,  but  did  not  help  them ;  that 
unless  the  British  would  turn  out  and  help  them,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  peace ;  that  they  would  not  be  any  longer  amused 
by  promises  only. 

"That  the  Shawanese  have  three  hundred  and  eighty  warriors 
at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Glaize,  and  generally  can,  and  do, 
bring  into  action  about  three  hundred. 

"  Their  great  men  or  sachems,  are  the  Black  Wolf  and  Kakia- 
pi-la-thy  or  Tame  Hawk;  their  principal  warriors  are  Blue  Jacket 
and  Captain  Johnny ;  that  the  Delawares  have  in  and  about  Grand 
Glaize,  four  hundred  and  eighty  warriors;  that  they  actually  had 
four  hundred  in  the  action  against  St  Clair;  that  the  Miamies  are 
at  present  but  about  one  hundred  warriors,  who  live  near  Grand 
Glaize,  several  of  them  having  removed  toward  Post  Vincennes 
and  by  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  Wyandots  never  send  into  action 
more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors ;  they  live  along 
the  lake,  towards  Sandusky;  they  don't  know  the  number  of  the 
Pottawattamies,  nor  the  number  of  the  other  Indians  or  nations 
that  would  actually  join  in  war,  should  they  determine  to  continue 
it;  that  the  Chippewas  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and  were 
generally  on  their  way  to  the  council;  but,  that  war  or  peace 
depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  British ;  if  they  would  help  them, 
it  would  probably  be  war,  but  if  they  would  not,  it  would  be  peace ; 
that  the  Indians  would  no  longer  be  set  on  like  dogs,  by  themselves, 
unless  the  British  would  help  them  to  fight;  that  the  British  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  had  fortified  at  Roche  de  Boat;  that 
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there  was  a  great  number  of  British  soldiers  at  that  place ;  that 
they  told  the  Indians  they  were  now  come  to  help  them  to  fight; 
and  if  the  Indians  would  generally  turn  out  and  join  them,  they 
would  advance  and  fight  the  American  army ;  that  Blue  Jacket 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  to  the  Chippewas  and  northern 
Indians,  a  considerable  time  since,  to  invite  them,  and  bring  them 
to  Boche  de  Bout,  there  to  join  the  British  and  other  hostile 
Indians,  in  order  to  go  to  war." 

And  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  demonstrated  the  truth  of  these 
representations.  On  the  30th  of  June,  an  escort  of  ninety  riflemen 
and  fifty  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Msyor  McMahon,  was 
attacked  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Recovery,  by  a  force  of  more 
than  one  thousand  warriors,  led  by  the  celebrated  Miami  chief, 
Little  Turtle. 

"They  were  soon  repulsed,"  says  Wayne  in  his  lettef*  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  "with  great  slaughter,  but  immediately  rallied, 
and  reiterated  the  attack,  keeping  up  a  very  heavy  and  constant 
fire,  at  a  more  respectable  distance,  for  the  remainder  of  the  day; 
which  was  answered  with  spirit  and  effect  by  the  garrison,  and  that 
part  of  Major  McMahon's  command  that  had  regained  the  post 

"The  savages  were  employed  during  the  night,  which  was  dark 
and  foggy,  in  carrying  off  their  dead  by  torch-light,  which  occa- 
sionally drew  a  fire  from  the  garrison.  They,  nevertheless,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  there  were  but  eight  or  ten  bodies  left  on  the 
field,  and  those  close  under  the  fire  from  the  fort. 

"The  enemy  renewed  the  attack  on  the  next  morning,  but  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  retreat^  with  loss  and  disgrace,  from  the 
very  field  where  they  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  been  proudly 
victorious. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  real  object  of  the  enemy  was  to  have 
carried  that  post  by  a  coup  de  mainj  for  they  could  not  possibly  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  escort  under  Major  McMahon,  whose 
presence  there  was  an  accidental,  perhaps  a  fortunate  event.  By 
every  information,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  their  encamp- 
ments, which  were  perfectly  square  and  regular,  and  their  line  of 
march,  in  seventeen  columns,  forming  a  wide  and  extended  front, 
their  numbers  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  warriors.  It  would  also  appear  that  they  were  rather  in 
want  of  provisions,  as  they  killed  and  ate  a  number  of  pack-horses 
in  their  encampment,  on  the  evening  after  the  assault;  also,  at 
their  next  encampment,  on  their  retreat,  which  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Fort  Recovery. 
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"I  had  detached  three  small  parties  of  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw 
Indians,  a  few  daj/s  previous  to  this  affair,  toward  Grand  Glaize,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  intelli- 
gence. One  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
at  the  place  called  Girty's  town,  on  Harmar's  route,  apparently 
bending  their  course  toward  Chillicothe,  near  the  Great  Miami. 
This  party  returned  on  the  28th,  with  the  further  information  that 
there  was  a  great  number  of  white  men  with  the  Indians. 

"The  other  two  parties  got  much  scattered  in  following  the 
trails  of  the  hostile  Indians,  at  some  distance  in  their  rear,  and 
were  also  in  with  them  when  the  assault  commenced  on  Fort 
Becovery.  These  Indians  all  insist  that  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  armed  white  men  in  the  rear,  whom  they  frequently 
beard  talking  in  our  language,  and  encouraging  the  savages  to  per- 
severe in  the  assault ;  that  their  faces  were  generally  blacked,  except 
three  British  officers,  wh^o  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  appeared  to 
be  men  of  gi-eat  distinction,  from  being  surrounded  by  a  large  body 
of  white  men  and  Indians,  who  were  very  attentive  to  them.  These 
kept  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  those  that  were  engaged. 

"Another  strong  corroborating  fact  that  there  were  British, 
or  British  militia,  in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of  on  nee 
balls  and  buck  shot  were  lodged  in  the  block^houses  and  stock* 
ades  of  the  fort.  Some  were  delivered  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not 
to  penetrate,  and  were  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  stockades. 

"It  would  also  appear  that  the  British  and  savages  expected  to 
find  the  artillery  that  were  lost  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and 
hid  by  the  Indians  in  the  beds  of  old  fallen  timber,  or  logs,  which 
they  turned  over,  and  laid  the  cannon  in,  and  then  turned  the  logs 
back  into  their  former  berth.  It  was  in  this  artful  manner  that  we 
generally  found  them  deposited.  The  hostile  Indians  turned  over 
a  great  number  of  logs  during  the  assault,  in  search  of  those  can* 
non,  and  other  plunder,  which  they  had  probably  hid  in  this  man- 
ner, after  the  action  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791. 

"I,  therefore,  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  and  Indians 
depended  much  upon  this  artillery  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that 
post;  fortunately,  they  served  in  its  defense." 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Scott,  with  some  sixteen  hundred  mounted 
men  from  Kentucky,  joined  Wayne  at  Greenville,  and  on  the  28th 
the  legion  moved  forward.  On  the  Bth  of  August,  the  army  was 
near  the  junction  of  An  Glaize  and  Maumee,  at  Grand  Glaize, 

and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  Fort  Defiance,  where  the  rivers 
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meet.*  The  Indians  had  hastily  abandoned  their  towns  upon 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  from  a  runaway  member  of 
the  quarter-master*8  corps,  who  was  afterward  taken  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  had  been  Wayne^s  plan  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of  the  sav- 
ages, Grand  Glaize,  undiscovered ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
caused  two  roads  to  be  cut,  one  toward  the  foot  of  the  rapids^ 
(Roche  de  Bout,)  the  other  to  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  SL 
Joseph,  while  he  pressed  forward  between  the  two ;  and  tiiiis  strata- 
gem he  thinks  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the  deserter 
referred  to. 

While  engaged  upon  Fort  Defiance,  the  American  commander 
received  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  Indians,  and  the  aid  they 
would  receive  from  the  volunteers  of  Detroit  and  elsewhere ;  he 
learned  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  circumstances  favorable 
and  unfavorable ;  and  upon  the  whole,  considering  the  spirit  of  his 
troops,  officers  and  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  determined  to 
march  forward  and  settle  matters  at  once.  But  yet,  true  to  the 
last,  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  peace,  so  forcibly  taught  by 
Washington,  on  the  18th  of  August,  he  sent  Christopher  Miller, 
who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  Shawanese,  and  had  been  ta- 
ken prisoner  on  the  11th,  by  Wayne's  spies,  as  a  special  messenger, 
offering  terms  of  friendship  in  these  words : 

^<  To  the  DelawareSf  Shawanesey  MiamieSy  and  WyandoiSy  and  to  each 
and  every  of  them,  and  to  all  other  nations  of  Indiana  north^toest  of 
the  Ohioy  whom  it  may  ecncem : 

"I,  Anthony  Wayne,  Major-Qeneral  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  federal  army,  now  at  Grand  Glaize,  and  commissioner  plenipo* 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  settling  the  terms 
upon  which  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  made  with  each 
and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes,  or  nations  of  Indians  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  and  of  the  said  United  States,  actuated  by  the  purest 
principles  of  humanity,  and  urged  by  pity  for  the  errors  into  which 
bad  and  designing  men  have  led  you,  from  the  head  of  my  army, 
now  in  possession  of  your  abandoned  villages  and  settlements,  do 
hereby  once  more  extend  the  friendly  hand  of  peace  towards  you, 
and  invite  each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  to  appoint 
deputies  to  meet  me  and  my  army,  without  delay,  between  thii 


*  See  Amerioan  Pioneer,  il.  887,  for  plan  and  account  of  Fort  Defiance. 
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place  and  Boche  de  Bout,  in  order  to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  a 
lasting  peace,  which  may  eventoally  and  soon  restore  to  you,  the 
Delawares,  Miamies,  Bhawanese,  and  all  other  tribes  and  nations 
lately  settled  at  this  place,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  Miami  and 
An  Glaize  rivers,  year  late  grounds  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve 
yon  and  your  distressed  and  hapless  women  and  children  from  dan* 
ger  and  famine,  during  the  present  fall  and  ensuing  winter. 

'^The  arm  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  powerful,  but  they 
love  mercy  and  kindness  more  than  war  and  desolation. 

^^  And,  to  remove  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the 
persons  of  the  deputies  whom  you  may  appoint  to  meet  this  army, 
I  hereby  pledge  my  sacred  honor  for  their  safety  and  return,  and 
send  Christopher  Miller,  an  adopted  Shawanee,  and  a  Shawanee 
warrior,  whom  I  took  prisoner  two  days  ago,  as  a  flag,  who  will 
advance  in  their  front  to  meet  me. 

^^  Mr.  Miller  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  my  warriors,  six 
moons  since,  and  can  testify  to  you  the  kindne^  which  I  have 
shown  to  your  people,  my  prisoners,  that  is,  five  warriors  and  two 
women,  who  are  now  all  safe  and  well  at  GreenviUe. 

'^  But,  should  this  invitaticm  be  disregarded,  and  my  flag,  Mr. 
Miller,  be  detained,  or  injured,  I  will  immediately  order  all  those 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death,  without  distinction,  and  some  of  them 
are  known  to  belong  to  the  first  families  of  your  nation. 

** Brothers: — Be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by  the  false 
promises  and  language  of  the  bad  white  men  at  the  foot  of  the 
£apids ;  they  have  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  protect  you. 
No  longer  shut  your  eyes  to  your  true  interest  and  happiness,  nor 
your  ears  to  this  overture  of  peace.  But,  in  pity  to  your  innocent 
women  and  children,  come  and  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of 
your  blood;  let  them  experience  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  invaluable  blessings  of  peace 
and  trauqaillity. 

AlfTHOlST  WAYIJE. 

Grand  01ai2e,  August  ISth,  1794." 

Unwilling  to  waste  time,  the  troops  moved  forward  on  the  IStJi, 
aad  on  the  16th  met  Miller  returning,  with  the  message,  that  if  the 
Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize,  they  (the  Indiana) 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war,  to  which  Wayne  replied  only  by 
marching  straight  on.  On  the  18th,  the  legion  had  ad  tranced  forty- 
one  miles  from  Grand  Glaize,  and  being  near  the  long-looked  for 
foe,  began  to  throw  up  some  light  works  called  Fort  Deposite, 


^  I 
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wherein  to  place  the  heavy  baggage  during  the  expected  battle.  On 
that  day^  five  of  Wayne's  spies,  among  whom  was  May,  the  man 
who  had  been  sent  after  Truman,  and  had  pretended  to  desert  to 
the  Indians,  rode  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy;  in  attempting 
to  retreat  again,  May's  horse  fell,  and  he  was  taken.  The  next 
day,  and  day  before  the  battle,  he  was  tied  to  a  tree,  and  shot  at  as 
a  target.*  During  the  19th,  the  army  still  labored  on  their  works; 
on  the  20th,  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  all  baggage  having  been 
left  behind,  the  white  forces  moved  down  the  north  bank  of  the 
Maumee — 

"  The  legion  on  the  right,  its  flank  covered  by  the  Maumee;  one 
brigade  of  mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier-General 
Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  under  Brigadier-General  Barbee. 
A  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the 
legion,  commanded  by  Major  Trice,  who  was  directed  to  keep  suf- 
flcently  advanced,  so  as  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form 
in  case  of  action,  it  being  yet  undetermined  whether  the  Indians 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

"After  advancing  about  five  miles.  Major  Priee's  corps  received 
BO  severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods 
and  high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat  The  legion  was  im- 
mediately formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood, 
which  extended  for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front;  the  ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber, 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  efiect,  and  aftbrded  the  enemy  the  most 
&vorable  covert  for  their  mode  of  warfare. 

"The  savages  were  formed  in  three  lines,  within  supporting  dis- 
tance of  each  other,  and  extending  for  near  two  miles  at  right 
angles  with  the  river.  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  their 
fire  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in 
front,  in  possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to 
turn  our  left  flank.  I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to 
advance  and  support  the  first;  and  directed  Major-General  Scott  to 
gain  and  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route;  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  front  line  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse 
the  Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  and  well  directed  fire  on  their  backs, 


*  Amerioan  Pioneer,  i.  62,  SIS.— Amerioan  Skate  Papers,  t.  243. 
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followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them  time  to  load 
again. 

"I  also  ordered  Captain  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  le- 
gionary cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river, 
and  which  aflfbrded  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All 
these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  but  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  that 
the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers,  were  drove  from 
all  their  coverts  in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  every  possible 
exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  second  line  of  the  legion, 
and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and  Barbce,  of  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  get  up 
in  season  to  participate  in  the  action;  the  enemy  being  drove  in 
the  course  of  an  hour,  more  than  two  miles,  through  the  thick 
woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one  half  their  number* 
From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand  com- 
batants. 

"The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine 
hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned 
themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving 
onr  victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle, 
which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British 
garrison,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  correspondence 
between  Major  Campbell,  the  commandant,  and  myself,  upon  the 
occasion. 

"The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  oflBcer  belonging  to  the 
army,  from  the  generals  down  to  the  ensigns,  merit  my  highest 
approbation.  There  were,  however,  some  whose  rank  and  situa- 
tion placed  their  conduct  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
and  which  I  observed  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  lively  gratitude. 
Among  whom  I  must  beg  leave  to  mention  Brigadier-General 
Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Hamtramek,  the  commandants  of  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  legion,  whose  brave  example  inspired 
the  troops.  To  those  I  must  add  the  names  of  my  faithful  and 
gallant  aids-de-camp.  Captains  De  Butt  and  T.  Lewis,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison,  who,  with  the  Adjutant-General,  Major  Mills, 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  communicating  my  orders 
in  every  direction,  and  by  their  conduct  and  bravery  exciting  the 
troops  to  press  for  victory. 

*' Enclosed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army* 
The  woods  were  strewed  for  a  considerable  dbtance  with  the  dead 
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bodies  of  Indians^  and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed 
with  British  muskets  and  bayonets. 

^^We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maumee,  in  front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the 
bouses  and  cornfields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  consider- 
able distance  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit 
spectators  to  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among 
which  were  the  houses,  stores  and  property  of  Colonel  McKee,  the 
British  Indian  agent,  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  now  ex* 
isting  between  the  United  States  and  the  savages. 

"  The  army  returned  to  this  place  (Fort  Defiance,*)  on  the  27th9 
by  easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  for  about 
fifty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee.  There  remains  yet  a 
great  number  of  villages  and  a  great  quantity  of  com,  to  be  con- 
sumed or  destroyed,  upon  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Maumee  above 
this  place,  which  will  be  eifected  in  the  course  of  a  few  days." 

The  loss  of  the  American  army  in  this  engagement  according 
to  the  official  returns  was,  of  the  le^on,  twenty-one  privates  and 
five  officers  killed,  and  seventy-four  privates  and  thirteen  officers 
wounded ;  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  seven  privates  killed  and 
ten  privates  «and  three  officers  wounded.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  force  of  the  enemy.  A  Canadian  who  was  taken  in  the 
battle  gives  the  following  estimates: 

^'That  the  Delawares  have  about  five  hundred  men,  including 
those  who  live  on  both  rivers,  the  White  river,  and  Bean  creek. 

^*  That  the  Miamies  are  about  two  hundred  warriors ;  part  of  them 
live  on  the  St.  Joseph's,  eight  leagues  from  this  place ;  that  the 
men  were  all  in  the  action,  but  the  women  are  yet  at  that  place,  or 
Piquet^s  village;  that  a  road  leads  from  this  place  directly  to  it ; 
that  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  to  that  place,  when  alto- 
gether, amounts  to  about  forty. 

^^  That  the  Shawanese  have  about  three  hundred  warriors ;  that 
the  Tawas,  on  this  river,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty;  that  the 
Wyandots  are  about  three  hundred. 

*'  That  those  Indians  were  generally  in  the  action  on  tile  20th 
instant,  except  some  hunting  parties.  That  a  reinforcement  of 
regular  troops,  and  two  hundred  militia,  arrived  at  Fort  Miami  a 
few  days  before  the  army  appeared ;  that  the  regular  troops  in  the 
fort  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  militia. 
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That  about  Bevwaty  of  the  miKlia,  including  Captain  Cald- 
well's corps,  were  in  the  aedbn.  That  Colonel  McKee,  Captain 
Elliott,  and  Simon  Girty,  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respectable 
distance,  and  near  tbe  river. 

'*  That  the  Indians  have  wished  for  peace  for  some  time,  but  that 
Colonel  McEee  always  dissuaded  them  from  it,  and  stimulated 
them  to  continne  the  war." 

Immediately  after  the  engagement  the  army  marched  down  the 
Manmee,  and  encamped  on  its  bank  within  view  of  the  British 
fort.^  Alarmed  at  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans,  and 
doubtless  chagrined  at  the  defeat  of  his  allies,  Major  Campbell 
addiBssed  the  following  note,  on  the  next  day  after  the  battle,  to 
General  Wayne : 

*^  An  army  of  the  United  States  of  America^  said  to  be  under 
your  eommand,  having  taken  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami,- 
(Manmee,)  for  opward  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  almost  within 
reach  of  the  guns  of  this  fort,  being  a  poet  belonging  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  occupied  by  his  majesty's  troops,  and 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform 
myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  what  light  I  am  to  view  your 
making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tioD)  on  my  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between 
Qteat  Britain  and  America." 

To  this  denand  General  Wayne  returned  at  once  the  following 
deeided  answer: 

*^  I  have  received  your  letter  of  this  date,  requiring  from  me  the 
motives  which  have  moved  the  army  under  my  command  to  the 
position  they  at  present  occupy,  far  within  the  acknowledged  juris** 
dietioii  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Without  questioning  the 
authority  or  the  propriety,  sir,  of  your  interrogatory,  I  think  I  may, 
without  breach  of  decorum,  observe  to  you,  that  were  you  entitled 
to  an  answer,  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  one  was  announced  to 
yon  &om  the  mnazles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday  morning,  in  the 
action  against  the  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post, 
which  'terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms ;  but,  had  it 
continued  until  the  Indians,  &;c.,  were  driven  under  the  influence 
of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not  have  much  im- 
peded file  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  command,  tti 
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no  Buch  post  was  establisbed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States." 

On  the  next  day  Major  Campbell  replied : 

^'  Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fully  authorises  me 
to  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  this 
neighborhood,  under  your  command,  yet  still  anxious  to  prevent 
that  dreadful  decision  which,  perhaps,  is  not  intended  to  be  appealed 
to  by  either  of  our  countries,  I  have  forebome,  for  these  two  days 
past,  to  resent  those  insults  you  have  offered  to  'the  British  fLskg 
flying  at  this  fort,  by  approaching  within  pistol  shot  of  my  works^ 
not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Neither 
is  it  my  wish  to  wage  war  with  individuals ;  but,  should  you,  after 
this,  continue  to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  70Q 
are  at  tlus  moment  doing,  my  indispensable  duty  to  my  king  and 
country,  and  the  honor  of  my  profession,  will  oblige  me  to  have 
recourse  to  those  measures,  which  thousands  of  either  nation  may 
hereafter  have  cause  to  regret,  and  which  I  solemnly  appeal  to  God 
I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  arrest." 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication  the  fort 
was  rcconnoitered  in  every  direction.  It  was  found  to  be  a  regular, 
strong  work,  the  front  covered  by  a  wide  river,  and  protected  by 
four  guns.  The  rear  had  two  regular  bastions,  furnished  witii 
eight  pieces  of  artillery ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  wide,  deep 
ditch,  about  twenty  feet  deep  from  the  top  of  the  parapet.  After 
thus  making  provision  for  an  assault  if  necessary,  Wayne  dis- 
patched the  following  note  to  Campbell: 

'^  In  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  yon  declare,  ^  I  have  no  hesi* 
tation,  on  my  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between 
Great  Britain  and  America.'  I,  on  my  part,  declare  the  same,  and 
that  the  only  cause  I  have  to  entertain  a  contraiy  idea  at  present, 
is  the  hostile  act  you  are  now  in  commission  of,  i.  e.  by  recently 
taking  post  far  within  th^  well  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  fortification  in  the  heart  of  the 
settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes  now  at  war  with  the  United  States. 
This,  Qir,  appeara  to  be  an  act  of  the  highest  aggression,  and 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  and  I  do  hereby  desire  and  demand, 
in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  you  imme* 
diately  desist  from  any  further  set  of  hostility  or  aggression,  by 
forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by  withdrawing  the  tzx)ops,  artillery,  and 
stores,  under  your  orders  and  direction,  forthwith,  and  removing 
to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  migesty's  troops  at 
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the  peace  of  1788^  and  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do  unmo- 
lested by  the  troops  under  my  command." 

To  this  demand  Migor  Campbell  relied : 

'*!  have  this  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  this  date ;  in  answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  being  • 
placed  here  in  copumand  of  a  British  post,  and  acting  in  a  military 
capacity  only,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  discussion  either  on  the  right 
or  impropriety  of  my  occupying  my  present  position.  Those  are 
matters  that  I  conceive  will  be  best  left  to  the  ambassadors  of  our 
different  nations. 

'« Having  said  this  much,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  I  cer- 
tainly  will  not  abandon  this  post,  at  the  summons  of  any  power 
whatever,  until  I  receive  orders  for  that  purpose  from  those  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  under,  or  the  fortune  of  war  should  oblige  me. 
I  must  still  adhere,  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter  this*  morning, 
to  desire  that  your  army,  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not 
approach  within  reach  of  my  cannon,  without  expecting  the  con- 
sequences attending  it. 

'^  Although  I  have  said,  in  the  former  part  of  my  letter,  that  my 
situation  here  is  totally  military,  yet,  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am 
much  deceived  if  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  a 
post  on  this  river  at  and  prior  to  the  period  you  mention." 

"  The  only  notice  taken  of  this  letter,"  says  Wayne,  "  was  by 
immediately  setting  fire  to  and  destroying  every  thing  within  view 
of  the  fort,  and  even  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Had  Migor 
Campbell  carried  his  threats  into  execution,  it  is  more  than  probable 
he  would  have  experienced  a  storm." 

On  the  14th  of  September  the  army  marched  from  Fort  Defiance 
towards  the  Miami  village,  at  the  juncture  of  the  St  Joseph's  and 
the  St.  Mary's.  It  reached  that  place  on  the  17th,  and  on  the  18th, 
General  Wayne  selected  a  site  for  a  fort.  On  the  22d  of  October, 
the  fort  was  completed  and  garrisoned  by  a  detachment,  under 
Major  Hamtramcky  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fort  Wayne. 
During  this  period  the  army  suffered  much  from  disease  and  from 
the  want  of  provisions,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  pint  of  salt,  it  is 
said,  was  sold,  on  the  24th  of  September,  for  six  dollars.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  the  mounted  volunteers,  from  Kentucky,  who  had 
become  dissatisfied  and  mutinous,  were  moved  to  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  they  were  immediately  mustered  out  of  the  service  and 
discharged.  On  the  28th  of  October,  the  legion  marched  from 
Fort  Wayne  to  Fort  Qreenville,  where,  on  his  arrii^l,  General 
Wayne  re-established  his  head-quarters. 
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While  the  army  remaiiied  at  Fort  Wayne,  the  brother  of  a  Gana* 
dian,  taken  in  the  battle  on  the  20th  of  Augaat,  came  into  tbe 
camp  with  three  American  prisoners,  whom  he  had  porehaaed 
from  the  Indians,  to  exchange  for  his  brother.  The  exchange  was 
of  course  granted,  and,  in  addition,  he  was  induced  to  make  the 
following  statement : 

^^  Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McEee,  and  Captain  Brant,  arrived 
at  Fort  Miami,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  on  the  80th  ultimo,  (Sep- 
tember.) Brant  had  with  him  one  hundred  Indians,  Mohawks  and 
Messasagoes. 

^^  Governor  Simcoe  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hoatile 
Indians,  and  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit 
river,  eighteen  miles  below  Detroit,  to  hold  a  treaty;  Simooe^ 
Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain  Brant,  together  with  Blue  Jacket, 
Buckongehelas,  the  Little  Turtle,  Captain  Johnny,  and  other  chiefe 
of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawanese,  Tawas,  and  Pottawattamiea, 
set  out  accordingly  for  the  place  assigned  for  the  treaty,  about  the 
1st  instant;  the  Indians  are  well  and  regularly  supplied  witii  pro- 
visions from  the  British  magazines,  at  a  place  called  Swan  Creek, 
near  Lake  Erie. 

^^  Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Blue  Jacket,  the 
Shawanese  chiefs,  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Tawas,  and 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Pottawattamies^  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him  with  a  flag  to  this  place. 

^^Bhie  Jacket  informed  him,  after  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  he  would 
not  now  go  with  him  until  after  the  intended  treaty ;  but,  that  hid 
wishes,  at  present,  were  for  peace;  that  he  did  not  know  what 
propositions  Governor  Simcoe  had  to  make  them,  but  that  he  and 
all  the  chiefs  would  go  and  hear;  abd,  in  the  interim,  desired  him 
to  inquire  of  General  Wayne  in  what  manner  the  chiefs  should 
come  to  him  and  whether  they  wotild  be  safe,  in  caae  they  should 
determine  on  the  measure,  after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe  and  aft;er 
he  should  return  to  Detroit;  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  McEee  and  Captain  Brant,  with  hia 
Indians,  he  is  confident  the  chieft  already  mentioned  would  have 
accompanied  him  to  this  place,  at  this  time,  as  before  related*'** 

This  communication  was  further  confirmed  by  statements  Seom 
the  Wy  andots,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  American  interest  In-> 
deed  it  appeared  afterward  that  on  tiie  lOtii  of  October,  the  Bidians 
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met  1^6  British  at  the  Big  Rock,  and  were  advised  that  their  grief« 
would  be  laid  before  the  king;  and  in  connection  with  this,  as 
General  Wayne  learned  from  the  friendly  Wyandots,-*^ 

Gk>vernor  Simooe  insisted  that  the  Indians  should  not  listen  to 
any  terms  of  peace  from  th«  Americans,  but  to  propose  a  truce,  or 
suspension  of  hostilities,  until  the  spring,  when  a  grand  council 
and  assemblage  of  all  the  warriors  and  tribes  of  ludians  should 
take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  Americans  to  cross 
to  the  east  side  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  the  interim,  advised  every 
nation  to  sign  a  deed  or  conveyance  of  all  their  lands,  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  king,  in  trust  for  the  Indians,  so  as  to  give 
the  British  a  pretext  or  color  for  assisting  them,  in  case  the 
Americans  refused  to  abandon  all  their  posts  and  possessions  on 
the  west  side  of  that  river ;  and  which  the  Indians  should  wani 
fhem  to  do,  immediately  after  they,  the  Indians,  were  assembled 
in  force  in  the  spring,  and  to  call  upon  the  British  to  guarantee 
the  lands  thus  ceded  in  trust,  and  to  make  a  general  attack  upon 
the  frontiers  at  the  same  time;  that  the  British  would  be  prepared 
to  attack  the  Americans,  also,  in  every  quarter,  and  would  compel 
them  to  cross  the  Ohio,  and  to  give  up  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

Captain  Brant  also  told  them  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  be 
strong ;  to  do  as  their  father  advised ;  that  he  would  return  home 
for  the  present,  with  his  warriors,  and  come  again  early  in  the 
spring,  with  an  additional  number,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  summer 
before  them,  to  fight,  kill,  and  pursue  the  Americans,  who  could 
not  possibly  stand  against  the  force  and  numbers  that  would  be 
opposed  to  them ;  that  he  had  been  always  successful,  and  would 
insure  them  victory.  But  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Americans 
at  this  time,  as  it  would  only  put  them  upon  their  guard,  and 
bring  ihem  upon  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  during  the  winter ; 
therefoi^  he  advised  them  to  amuse  the  Americans  with  a  prospect 
of  peace,  until  they  should  collect  in  force  to  fall  upon  them  early 
in  the  spring,  and  when  least  expected. 

That^  agreeably  to  this  plan  or  advice,  the  real  hostile  tribes  will 
be  sending  flags  frequently  during  the  winter,  with  propositions  of 
peace,  but  this  is  all  fraud  and  art,  to  put  the  Americans  oif  their 

» 

guard. 

The  British  made  large  presents  to  the  Indians  at  the  late 
council,  and  continued  to  furnish  them  with  provision  from 
Colonel  M'£ee's  new  stores,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miames  of 
Lake  Erie,  where  all  the  Indians  are  hutted  or  in  tents,  whose 
towns  and  property  were  destroyed  last  summer,  and  who  will 
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sign  away  their  lands  and  do  exactly  what  the  British  request 
them ;  this  was  the  general  prevailing  opinion  at  the  breaking  np 
of  the  council ;  since  which  period,  the  message  and  propositioos 
of  the  5th  of  ISTovember,  addressed  to  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
proposing  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  Jannaryi  1789,  held  at  the  month 
of  Muskingum,  as  a  preliminary  upon  which  a  permanent  peace 
should  be  established,  has  been  communicated  to  them;  upon 
which,  a  considerable  number  of  the  chie&  of  several  of  the  tribes 
assembled  again,  and  were  determined  to  come  forward  to  treat,  say 
about  the  first  of  this  moon.  But  Colonel  M'Kee  was  informed  of 
it,  and  advised  them  against  the  measure,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their 
father,  as  they  had  promised.  He  then  made  them  additional 
presents,  &r  beyond  any  thing  that  they  had  ever  heretofore 
received,  which  inclined  a  majority  to  adhere  to  Gk>vemor  Simcoe's 
propositions,  and  they  returned  home  accordingly. 

That,  notwithstanding  this,  the  chiefs  and  nations  are  much 
divided,  some  for  peace,  and  some  for  war;  the  Wyandots  of  San- 
dusky are  for  peace;  those  near  Detroit  for  war;  the  Delawares 
are  equally  divided,  so  are  the  Miamies,  but  are  dependent  on  the 
British  for  provision ;  the  Shawanese  and  Tawas  are  for  war;  the 
Pottawattamies  and  Chippewas  are  gone  home,  sore  from  the  late 
action. 

That  such  of  the  chiefi  and  warriors  as  are  inclined  for  peace 
will  call  a  council,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it  about,  upon  the  t&rna 
proposed,  as  they  wish  to  hold  their  lands  under  the  Americans, 
and  not  under  the  British,  whose  title  they  do  not  like.* 

ISTews  also  came  from  the  West  that  the  Indians  w^*e  crossing 
the  Mississippi ;  in  N^ew  York,  on  the  11th  of  Il'ovember,  Pickering 
made  a  new  treaty  with  the  Iroquois;  while  in  the  north  fewer  and 
fewer  of  the  savages  lurked  about  Forts  Defiance  and  Wayne. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  wish  of  the  natives  to  make  peace  be- 
came still  more  apparent;  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  December,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Sacs,  Pottawattamies,  and 
Miamies,  came  with  peace  messages  to  Colonel  Hamtramck,  at 
Fort  Wayne,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1795,  at  Greenville^ 
entered,  together  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots^  and  Shawanese, 
into  preliminary  articles  with  the  conmiander-in-chief. 

The  truth  was,  the  red  men  had  been  entirely  disappointed  in 
the  conduct  of  their  white  allies  after  the  action  of  the  20t]i  of 
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Angxist;  as  Brant  said^  ^^  a  fort  had  been  built  in  their  country 
under  pretense  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessity,  but  when  that 
time  came,  the  gates  were  shut  against  them  as  enemies.''  During 
the  winter,  Wayne  having  utterly  laid  waste  their  fertile  fields,  the 
poor  savages  were  wholly  dependent  on  the  English,  who  did  not 
half  supply  them ;  their  cattle  and  dogs  died,  and  they  were  them- 
aelves  nearly  starved.  Under  these  circumstances,  losing  faith  in 
the  English,  and  at  last  impressed  with  a  respect  for  American 
power,  after  the  carnage  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  '^  Black 
Snake,''  the  various  tribes,  by  degrees,  made  up  their  minds  to  ask 
for  peace.  During  the  winter  and  spring  they  exchanged  prisoners, 
and  made  ready  to  meet  General  Wayne  at  Greenville,  in  June, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  definite  treaty,  as  it  had  been  agreed 
should  be  done  by  the  preliminaries  of  January  24th.  One  scene 
among  the  many  of  that  time  seems  deserving  of  a  transfer  to  these 
pages  \  it  is  from  the  narrative  of  John  Brickell,  who  had  been  a 
captive  for  four  years  among  the  Delawares,  and  adopted  into  the 
fiunily  of  Whingwy  Pooshies,  or  Big  Cat,  a  noted  warrior  of  that 
tribe: 

"  On  the  breaking  up  of  spring,"  Brickell  says,  "we  all  went  up 
to  Fort  Defiance,  and,  on  arriving  on  the  shore  opposite,  we  saluted 
the  fort  with  a  round  of  rifles,  and  they  shot  a  cannon  thirteen 
times.  We  then  encamped  on  the  spot.  On  the  same  day,  Whingwy 
Pooshies  told  me  I  must  go  over  to  the  fort  The  children  hung 
round  me  crying,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  leave  them  ?  I 
told  them  I  did  not  know.  When  we  got  over  to  the  fort,  and 
were  seated  with  the  ofiicers,  Whingwy  Pooshies  told  me  to  stand 
up,  which  I  did ;  he  then  rose  and  addressed  me  in  about  these 
words: 

"  *  My  son,  there  are  men  the  same  color  with  yourself.  There 
may  be  some  of  your  kin  there,  or  your  kin  may  be  a  great  way  off 
from  you.  You  have  lived  a  long  time  with  us.  I  call  on  you  to 
say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father  to  you  ?  If  I  have  not  used  you  as 
a  father  would  use  a  son  7'  I  said,  ^  You  have  used  me  as  well  as  a 
father  could  use  a  son.'  He  said,  ^  I  am  glad  you  say  so.  You 
have  lived  long  with  me ;  you  have  hunted  for  me ;  but  our  treaty 
says  you  must  be  free.  If  you  choose  to  go  with  the  people  of  your 
own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word ;  but  if  you  choose  to  stay 
with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  !N'ow  reflect  on  it, 
and  take  your  choice,  and  tell  us  as  soon  as  you  make  up  your 
mind«' 

^^  I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I 
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almoet  thought  of  every  thing.  I  thought  of  the  childreii  I  had 
just  left  crying ;  I  thought  of  the  Indians  I  was  attached  to,  and  I 
thought  of  my  people  which  I  remembered ;  and  this  latter  thoogfat 
predominated,  and  I  said,  ^  I  will  go  with  my  Inn.'  The  cdd  man 
then  said,  ^  I  have  raised  you — ^I  have  learned  you  to  hunt.  Ton 
are  a  good  hunter — you  have  been  better  to  me  than  my  own  sons. 
I  am  now  getting  old,  and  I  cannot  hunt  I  thought  you  would  be 
a  support  to  my  age.  I  leaned  on  you  as  a  stafil  Now  it  is  broken 
-—you  are  going  to  leave  me  and  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  but 
I  am  ruined/  He  then  sunk  back  in  tears  to  his  seat.  I  hoMtity 
joined  him  in  his  tewrs — parted  with  him,  and  have  never  seen  nor 
heard  of  him  since."* 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  representatives  of  the  north- 
western tribes  began  to  gather  at  Greenville,  and  on  the  16th  of 
that  month,  Wayne  met  in  council,  the  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Potta- 
wattamies,  and  Eel  river  Indians;  and  the  conferences,  which 
lasted  tin  August  10th,  commenced.  On  the  2l8t  of  June,  Buck- 
ongehelas  arrived;  on  the  28d,  the  Little  Turtle  and  other 
Miamies ;  on  the  18th  of  July,  Tarke  and  other  Wyandot  chia6 
reached  the  appointed  spot ;  and  upon  the  18th,  Blue  Jacket  with 
thirteen  Bbawanese,  and  Masass  with  twenty  Chippewas. 

Most  of  these,  as  it  i^peared  by  their  statements,  had  been  tam- 
pered with  by  McKee,  Brant  and  other  English  agents,  even  9&Br 
they  had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  January  24th,  and  while 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty  was  still  under  discussion.  They  had,  however, 
all  determined  to  make  a  permanent  peaoe  with  the  thirteen  firea, 
and  ahbongh  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ownership  of  tiie  lands  to  be 
ceded,  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  arise,  the  good  sense  of  Wayne 
and  of  the  chiefs  prevented  it,  and  upon  the  80th  of  July,  the 
treaty  was  agreed  to  which  was  to  bury  the  hatchet  forever. 
Between  that  day  and  the  8d  of  August  it  was  engrossed,  and 
having  been  signed  by  the  various  nations  upon  the  day  last 
named,  on  the  7th  was  finally  acted  upon,  and  the  presents  from 
the  United  States  distributed  forthwith.  While  the  oouncii  was  is 
session,  some  mischief  had  been  done  in  Virginia  by  a  band  of 
Bbawanese,  but  on  the  9th  of  September  these  also  came  to  Green- 
ville, gave  up  their  prisoners,  and  asked  for  forgiveness* 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  the  previons  one  made 
at  Fort  Harmar,  apd  its  leading  provisions  were  as  follows : — hos- 
tilities were  to  cease  and  all  prisoners  were  to  be  restored. 

*  S««  Americ&a  PionMr,  L  6i» 
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^  The  general  boundary  linee  between  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  shall  begin  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  ran  thence  up  the  same  to  the 
portage  between  that  and  the  Tascarawas  branch  of  the  Mu8« 
kingnm ;  thence  down  that  branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  Fort 
Laurens;  thence  westwardly,  to  a  fork  of  that  branch  of  the 
Great  Miami  river,  running  into  the  Ohio,  at  or  near  which  fork 
stood  Loramie's  store,  and  where  commences  the  portage  between 
the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and  St«  Mary's  river,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Miami  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie ;  thence  a  westerly  course, 
to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Wabash ;  thence 
southwesterly,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that 
river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  or  Cuttawa  river. 

^'  And  in  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established ;  of  the 
goods  formerly  received  from  the  United  States ;  of  those  now  to 
be  delivered ;  and  of  the  yearly  delivery  of  goods  now  stipulated 
to  be  made  hereafter ;  and  to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  the 
injuries  and  expenses  they  have  sustained  during  the  war — the 
said  Indian  tribes  do  hereby  cede  and  relinquish,  forever,  all  their 
claims  to  the  lands  lying  eastwardly  and  southwardly  of  the  gen- 
eral boundary  line  now  described ;  and  these  lands,  or  any  part  of 
tiiem,  shall  never  hereafter  be  made  a  cause  or  pretense,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  of  war  or  injury  to  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  people  thereof. 

^^And  for  the  same  consideration,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
returning  friendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  of  their  confidence 
in  the  United  States,  and  desire  to  provide  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, and  for  that  convenient  intercourse  which- will  be  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  the  said  Indian  tribes  do  also  cede  to  the  United 
States  the  following  pieces  of  land,  to  wit : 

*^One  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store, 
before  mentioned. 

*^One  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  water 
or  landing,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  Girty's  town. 

*'  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Au  Glaize  river. 

^'  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Au  Glaize 
lund  Miami  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance  now  stands. 

^^  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  St  Mary's  and  St  Josephs,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands, 
or  near  it 

^*One  piece,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at  the  end  of 
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the  portage  from  the  Mkimi  of  the  lake,  and  aboat  eight  miles 
westward  from  Fort  Wayne. 

''One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  Oaiatenon,  or  old  Wea  towna, 
on  the  Wabash  river. 

''One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  the  British  fort  on  the 
Miami  of  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids. 

"  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  the  said  river, 
where  it  empties  into  the  lake. 

"  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  upon  Sandusky  lake,  where  a  fort 
fonnerly  stood. 

"  One  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandasky 
river. 

"  The  post  of  Detroit,  and  all  the  lands  to  the  north,  the  weat^ 
and  the  south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
bj  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments ;  and  so 
much  more  land  to  be  annexed  to  the  district  of  Detroit,  as  shall 
be  comprehended  between  the  river  Raisin  on  the  south,  and  Lake 
8t.  Clair  on  the  north,  and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall 
be  six  miles  distant  from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit 
river. 

"  The  post  of  Michilimackinack,  and  all  the  land  on  the  island 
on  which  that  post  stands,  and  the  main  land  a^^ljacent,  of  wliich 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  by  gifts  or  grants  to  the 
French  or  English  government ;  and  a  piece  of  land  on  the  main, 
to  the  north  of  the  island,  to  measure  six  miles  on  Lake  Huron,  or 
the  strait  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to  extend  three 
miles  back  from  the  water  on  the  lake  or  strait ;  and  also  the  Island 
de  Bois  Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntaiy  gift  of  the  Chippewa 
nation. 

"  One  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago 
river,  emptying  into  the  south-west  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where 
a  fort  formerly  stood. 

"  One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
niinois  river,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi. 

"  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  old  Peorias  fort  and  village, 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Illinois  lake,  on  said  Illinois  river. 

"And  whenever  the  United  States  shall  think  proper  to  survey 
and  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  hereby  ceded  to  them,  they 
shall  give  timely  notice  thereof  to  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  that 
they  may  appoint  some  of  their  wise  ehiefe  to  attend  and  see  that 
the  lines  are  run  according  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 

"And  the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  a  free  passage,  bj  land  and  by  water,  as  one  and  llie  other 

shall  be  found  convenient,  through  their  country,  along  the  chain 

of  posts  hereinbefore  mentioned;    that  is  to  say,  from  the  com< 

mencement  of  the  portage  aforesaid,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store, 

thence  along  said  portage  to  the  St.  Maiy's,  and  down  the  same  to 

Fort  Wayne,  and  then  down  the  Miami  to  Lake  Erie ;  again,  from 

the  commencement  of  the  poitage,  at  or  near  Loramie's  store,  along 

the  portage,  from  thence  to  the  river  Au  Glaize,  and  down  the 

«ame  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami,  at  Fort  Defiance;  again,  from 

the  commencement  of  the  portage  aforesaid,  to  Sandusky  river, 

and  down  the  same  to  Sandusky  bay  and  Lake  Erie,  and  from 

Sandusky  to  the  post  which  shall  be  taken  at  or  near  the  foot  of 

the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake ;  and  from  thence  to  Detroit 

Again,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  to  the  commencement  of 

the  portage  between  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  and  down  the 

Illinois  river  to  the  Mississippi ;  also,  from  Fort  Wayne,  along  the 

portage  aforesaid,  which  leads  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  down  the 

Wabash  to  the  Ohio.    And  tho  said  Lidian  tribes  will  also  allow 

to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  free  use  of  the  harbors  and 

mouths  of  rivers,  along  the  lakes  adjoining  the  Indian  lands,  for 

sheltering  vessels  and  boats,  and  liberty  to  land  their  cargoes,  when 

necessary  for  their  safety. 

*^  In  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established,  and  of  the  ces- 
sions and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  in  the  preceding  article, 
by  the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  great  means  of  rendering  this  peace  strong 
and  perpetual,  the  United  States  relinquish  their  cliums  to  all  other 
Indian  lands,  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Missia* 
sippi,  and  westward  and  southward  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the 
waters  uniting  them,  according  to  the  boundary  line  agreed  on  by 
the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  made  between  them  in  the  year  1783.  But  from  this  relin- 
quishment by  the  United  States,  the  following  tracts  of  land  are 
explicitly  excepted : 

^'  The  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres,  near  the 
rapids  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  has  been  assigned  to  General  Clark, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  warriors. 

'*  The  post  at  St  Yincennes,  on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  lands 
adjacent,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished. 

<^The  lands  at  all  other  places,  in  possession  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, and  other  white  settlers  among  them,  of  which  the  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished,  as  mentioned  heretofore. 
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^^  The  post  of  Fort  Maaiac,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To 
which  several  parcels  of  land,  so  excepted,  the  said  tribes  relinqniah 
all  the  title  and  claim  which  they,  or  any  of  them,  may  .have. 

"Andy  for  the  same  consideratioiM,  and  with  the  same  views  as 
above  mentioned,  the  United  States  now  deliver  to  the  said  Indian 
tribes  a  quantity  of  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  doUarSy 
the  receipt  whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge;  and  hencefor- 
ward, every  year,  forever,  the  United  States  will  deliver,  at  some 
convenient  place  northward  of  the  river  Ohio,  like  useful  goods, 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Indians,  of  the  value  of  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  reckoning  that  value  at  the  first  cost 
of  the  goods,  in  the  city  or  place  in  the  United  States  where  they 
shall  be  procured.  The  tribes  to  which  those  goods  are  to  be  annu- 
ally delivered,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be  delivered, 
are  the  following : 

To  the  Wyandots,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Delawares,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars* 
To  the  Sfaawanese,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Miamies,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Ottawas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Chippewas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
To  the  Pottawattamies,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollara 
And  to  the  Elckapoo,  Wea,  Eel  River,  Piankeshaw  and  Easkas- 
kia  tribes,  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

^^  Provided,  that  if  either  of  the  said  tribes  shall  hereafter,  at  an 
annual  delivery  of  their  share  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  desire  that  a 
part  of  their  annuity  should  be  furnished  in  domestic  animals,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and  other  utensils,  convenient  for'  them, 
and  in  compensation  to  useful  artificers  who  may  reside  with  or 
near  them,  and  be  employed  for  their  benefit,  the  same  shall,  at  the 
subsequent  annual  deliveries,  be  furnished  accordingly. 

"  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands  re- 
linquished by  the  United  States,  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now 
explicitly  declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this: 
the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  these  lands,  are  quietly  to  en* 
Joy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon,  so  long  as  they 
please,  without  any  molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when 
tilxose  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or 
any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to  the  United  States; 
and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect  all  the  said  In- 
dian tribes,  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands,  against  all  citir 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white  persons  who 
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inintide  Qpon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes  again  acknowl- 
ed^  themaeWes  to  be  nnder  the  protection  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  no  other  power  whatever. 

^  The  Indians  or  United  States  may  remove  and  pnnish  intruders 
on  Indian  lands. 

^* Indians  may  hunt  within  ceded  lands. 

^  Tmde  shall  be  opened  in  substance,  as  by  provisions  in  treaty 
of  Port  Harmar. 

<^ All  inguries  shall  be  referred  to  law;  not  privately  avenged ;. 
and  all  hostile  plans  known  to  either,  shall  be  revealed  to  the  other 
party. 

'^  Ail  previous  treaties  annulled." 

This  great  and  abiding  peace  document  was  signed  by  the  vari- 
ous nations  named  in  the  fourth  article,  and  dated  Angust  the  Sd^ 
1796.  It  was  laid  before  the  Senate,  December  9th,  and  ratified 
I>eeember  22d.    Bo  closed  the  old  Indian  wars  of  the  West.* 

During  the  six  years  through  which  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
north  west  continued,  many  events  of  great  importaB<^e  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  West  occurred,  to  which  it  is  proper  nowtonmke  refer* 
eQce.  Among  the  first  of  these  stands  the  admission  of  Ecfntuoky 
into  the  Union.  In  1789,  she  had  requested  certain  changes  in 
&e  law  authorisnng  separation,  which  had  been  passed  by  Yir^ 
ginia,  and  these  changes  were  made ;  it  being  requested,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  a  ninth  Kentucky  convention  should  meet, 
in  July,  1790,.  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  western 
district,  and  to  take  other  needful  steps* 

Upon  the  26th  of  July,  accordingly,  the  convention  came  Uy» 
gether ;  the  terms  of  Virginia  were  agreed  to ;  June  1, 1792,  was 
fix«d  as  the  date  of  independence ;  and  measures  adopted  to  procure 
the  agreement  of  the  federal  legislature.  It  was  also  resolved,  that 
in  December,  1791,  persons  shoold  be  chosen,  to  serye  seven 
months,  who^  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1T92,  should  meet  at 
Baitville,  to  fotm  a  constitution  for  the  coming  statSi  and  detet^ 
mine  what  laws  riiotild  be  in  force. 

La  December,  1790^  the  president  of  the  United  States  j^resented 
the  subject  of  the  adtnission  of  Kentucky,  to  ConglMs^  atid  upon 
th»4kh  of  Febmaryv  1791,  that  action  was  tatee%  which  tefdiinaled 
the  k>ng  friistrated  effiMs  of  the  hmd  of  Boone,  Cktf^  add  LogHkn, 


*  8«e  tbi^tTOify  And  aiaslM  of  tb«  o««neU,i  AaMioftn  8Mfrftp«l|  v»  (Wio  588. 
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to  obtain  Belf-govemment.  In  Ae  following  December  tbe  elec- 
tions took  place,  for  persons  to  frame  a  constitntion,  and  in  April, 
1792,  the  instrument  which  was  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  Eentacky  law, 
was  prepared,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  by  George  Nicholas,  of  Mer- 
cer county.* 

The  ultimate  design  of  the  British  agents,  in  their  long  intrigue 
with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west,  was  to  unite  them  together  in 
a  great  confederacy,  in  order  that  the  United  tribes  might  be 
able  to  secure,  either  by  negotiation  or  war,  the  recognition  of  the 
Ohio  as  a  permanent  boundary  between  them  and  the  Americana. 
They  were  influenced  by  no  philanthropic  desire  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  savages,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  them  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  American  settlers ;  on  the  contrary,  they  sought 
through  that  policy  to  establish  a  British  protectorate  over  the 
north-western  tribes,  and  thus,  in  effect,  to  remove  the  line  of 
Canada  to  the  Ohio,  and  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Britisii 
crown  over  the  whole  region  covered  by  the  ordinance  of  1787. 

It  was  to  further  this  ultimate  policy,  as  well  as  to  retaliate  apon 
the  confederation  the  injury  done  to  British  creditors,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  State  of  Virginia  to  repeal  her  laws  against  the  payment 
of  their  claims,  that  the  British  cabinet  refused,  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty  of  1788,  to  surrender  the  posts  retained  at  the  doee  of 
the  war  of  independeirce,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers, 
deranged  that  policy,  dispelled  all  hope  they  entertained  of  ever 
recovering  the  British  supremacy  in  that  region,  and  disposed  them 
to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  the  Americans,  and  to 
surrender  the  posts  in  the'  north-west,  and  by  consequence,  their 
control  over  the  savages  into  the  hands  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. 

The  difficulties  that  had  existed  for  ten  years  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  their  mutual  infractions  of 
the  treaty  of  1788,  assumed,  during  the  period  of  the  Indian  war, 
a  very  grave  aspect  and  threatened  to  involve  the  two  nations  again 
in  war,  and  it  was  the  apprehension  of  such  a  result,  in  addition  to 
the  motives  of  an  ulterior  policy,  that  stimulated  the  British  cabi- 
net and  its  agents  in  Canada  to  excite  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians 
against  the  Americans.    But  all  those  difficulties  were  at  length 
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settled  amicably  by  negotiation,  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
another  war  averted. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1794,  John  Jay  was  appointed  the  Envoy 
Extraordinary  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  with  full 
power  to  negotiate  with  the  representatives  of  the  British  Qovem- 
ment,  concerning  all  matters  of  difference  between  the  two  conn- 
tries.  After  a  long  negotiation  Mr.  Jay  concluded,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  Lord 
Greenville,  the  British  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afibirs,  which  included 
and  decided  all  the  questions  at  issue.  The  second  article  of  that 
treaty  provided  that — 

^*  His  Majesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  garrisons  from  all 
posts  and  places  within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  to  the  United  States.  This  evacuation  shall  take  place 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  and  all  the  proper  measures  shall,  be  taken,  in  the  inter- 
val, by  concert,  between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and 
his  Majesty's  Governor-General  in  America,  for  settling  the  pre- 
vious arrangements  which  may  be  necessary  respecting  the  delivery 
of  the  said  posts :  the  United  States,  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
discretion,  extending  their  settlements  to  any  part  within  the  said 
boundary  line,  except  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
the  said  posts. 

*'  All  settlers  and  traders  within  the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  said  posts,  shall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolestedi  all  their  pro- 
perty, of  every  kind,  and  shall  be  protected  therein.  They  shall 
be  at  full  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to  remove  with  all  or  any  part 
of  their  effects;  and  it  shall  also  be  free  to  them  to  sell  their  lands, 
houses  or  effects,  or  retain  the  property  thereof,  at  their  discretion ; 
such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  reside  within  the  said  boundary 
lines  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof;  but 
they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  do  if  they  think  proper;  they  shall 
make  and  declare  their  election  within  one  year  after  the  evacua- 
tion aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who  shall  continue  there  after  the 
expiration  of  the  said  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention 
of  remaiDing  subjects  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  considered 
as  Ijaving  elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  attempt  of  the  agents  of  the  French  minister  in  the  United 
States,  to  enlist  the  people  of  Kentucky  in  an  invasion  of  Louisi- 
ana, deserves  to  be  noticed. 
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A  gteat  interest  was  exhibited  by  the  people  of  the  XJaited  Stafees 
in  the  popular  cause,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Fiance ; 
and  when  M.  Genet  presented  himself  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  18th 
oi  May,  1793,  as  the  representative  of  the  French  Bepublic,  he  wae 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  That  feeling  of  sympathy 
he  at  once  began  to  use  to  serve  the  ulterior  purposes  of  the  leaden 
of  the  revolution.  It  appears  that  he  brought  with  him  open 
ihstractions,  in  which  the  United  States  were  spoken  of  as  naturally 
neutral,  in  the  contest  between  France  and  united  Holland,  Spain 
and  England ;  and  secret  instructions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  government,  and  if  that  could  not  be  done,  the  people 
of  the  American  republic,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  fbon- 
ders  of  the  dynasty  of  the  guillotine. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Genet  began  a  system  of  operationfl, 
the  tendency  of  which  was  to  involve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  the  enemies  of  France,  without  any  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  federal  government;  and  knowing  very  well  the 
old  bitterness  of  the  frontier-men,  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  he  formed  the  plan  of  embodying  a  band  of  troope 
beyond  the  Alleghenies,  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  Early  in 
November,  1793,  four  persons  were  sent  westward  to  raise  troops 
and  issue  commissions,  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic.  Tbej 
moved  openly  and  boldly,  secure  in  the  strong  democratic  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  drained  by  the  great  river  which 
fipain  controlled ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  persuade  even  the 
political  founder  of  Kentucky,  George  Rogers  Clark,  to  become  a 
Major-General  in  the  armies  of  Frcmce,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  on  the  Mississippi.* 

Nor  did  the  Frendi  emissaries  much  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  as  is  evident  from  an  '^  address  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  Appallachian 
mountains,"  issued  by  the  Democratic  Society  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1793,  over  the  signature  ol  John  Breckenridge, 
chairman: 

^^Fdhw  Citizens: — ^The  Democratic  Society  of  Kentucky  having 
had  under  consideration  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  exer- 
cise of  your  rights  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississtf^i,  have 


*  Pitkin's  United  States,  ii.  869,  860. — Genet's  pamphlet  and  coireBpondenoe  with 
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determiBed  to  addsess  ypu  upoa  that  important  topie.  In  bo 
doingy  they  think  that  they  only  nee  the  undoubted  right  of  citizens 
to  oonault  lor  their  common  welfave.  This  measure  is  not  dictated 
by  party  or  faction ;  it  is  the  conseqa^ace  of  unavoidable  neceseily . 
It  has  become  so  from  the  neglect  shown  by  the  general  goyem* 
ment  to  obtain  for  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  therein,  the  navigation  of  that  river. 

^^  Experience,  fellow  citizens,  has  shown  us  that  the  general  gov- 
emm^at  is  unwilling  that  we  i^ould  obtain  the  navigation  of  the 
Tis9%f  Mississippi.  A  local  policy  aj^^ears  to  have  an  undue  weight 
in  the  councils  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  that 
policy  to  iHrevent  the  population  of  this  couutiy,  which  would  draw 
from  the  Eastern  States  their  industrious  citizens.  This  condusion 
inevitably  follows,  frcHU  a  consideration  of  the  measures  taken  to 
prevent  die  purchase  and  settlement  of  the  lands  bordering  on  t&e 
Mississippi.  Among  those  measures,  the  unconstitutional  inter* 
lerence  which  resdnded  sales,  by  one  of  the  States,  to  private  indi- 
vidnals,  makes  a  striking  object  And,  perhaps,  the  fear  of  a  sue- 
oes^l  rivalship,  in  eveiy  article  of  &eir  exports,  may  have  its 
weight.  But,  if  they  are  not  unwilfing  to  do  us  justice,  they  are, 
at  least,  regardless  of  our  rights  and  wel&re. 

^  We  have  fcrand  prayers  and  supplications  of  no  avail,  and 
flliOQld  we  continue  to  load  the  table  of  Congress  with  memorials 
from  a  part  only  of  the  westeni  country,  it  is  too  probable  that 
tfaay  wo«ld  meet  with  a  fate  similar  to  those  which  have  been  for- 
■lerly  presented*  Let  us,  then,  all  unite  our  endeavors  in  the 
oommon  cause.  Let  all  join  in  a  firm  and  manly  remonstrance  to 
^e  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  stating  our  just 
and  undoubted  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  remon- 
atrating  against  the  conduct  of  the  government  wi4}i  regard  to  tiiat 
sight,  which  murt  have  been  occasioned  by  local  policy  or  neglect, 
and  demanding  of  them  speedy  and  effectual  exertions  for  its 
attainment  We  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  cordially  and  ummi- 
mously  join  in  this  measure. 

..  ^  It  can  hacdly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  considerable 
^tiautities  of  beef^  pork,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  produce  of 
this  countiy,  remaon  on  hand  for  want  of  purchasers,  or  are  sold 
at  inadequate  prices.  Much  greater  quantities  might  be  raised,  if 
Mie  inhabitants  were  eadouraged  by  the  certain  sale  which  the  finee 
•aav^tion  of  ^e  Mississippi  would  affords  An  additbnal  increase 
i0f  'those  artides,  and  a  greater  variety  of  produce  and  ^umi^Bio- 
4t     • 
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tar38y  would  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  encouragement  which 
the  attainment  of  that  great  object  would  give  to  emigration. 

^'But  it  is  not  only  your  own  rights  which  you  are  to  regaid; 
remember  that  your  posterity  have  a  claim  to  your  exeitioxiB  to 
obtain  and  secure  that  right.  Let  not  your  memoiy  be  stigmatized 
with  a  neglect  of  duly.  Let  not  histoiy  record  that  the  inhabitantB 
of  this  beautiful  country  lost  a  most  invaluable  rights  and  half  the 
benefits  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  bountiful  Providence,  through  your 
neglect  and  supineness.  The  present  crisis  is  favorable.  Spain  ii 
engaged  in  a  war  which  requires  all  her  forces.  If  the  present 
golden  opportunity  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage,  and  she 
shall  have  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  we  must  then  contend 
against  her  undivided  strength. 

^'  But  what  may  be  the  event  of  the  proposed  application  is  stOI 
uncertain.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  still  upon  our  guard,  and 
watchful  to  seize  the  first  &vofable  opportunity  to  gain  our  object 
In  order  to  this,  our  union  should  be  as  perfect  and  lasting  as  pos- 
sible. We  propose  that  societies  should  be  formed,  in  convenient 
districts,  in  every  part  of  the  western  country,  who  shall  preserve 
a  correspondence  upon  this  and  eveiy  other  subject  of  a  geneial 
concern.  By  means  of  these  societies,  we  shall  be  enabled  speedily 
to  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our  endeavors,  to  consult  upon 
such  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  union,  and 
finally,  by  these  means,  to  secure  success. 

^^  Remember  that  it  is  a  common  cause,  which  ought  to  unite  ns; 
that  cause  is  indubitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  posteri^  9it 
interested,  that  the  crisis  is  favorable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  union 
that  the  object  can  be  achieved.  The  obstacles  are  great,  and  so 
ought  to  be  our  efibrts.  Adverse  fortune  may  attend  us,  but  it 
fihall  never  dispirit  us.  We  nmy,  for  awhile,  exhaust  our  waltk 
and  strength,  but  until  the  all-important  object  is  procured,  ive 
pledge  ourselves  to  you,  and  let  us  all  pledge  ourselves  to  etck 
other,  that  our  perseverance  and  our  friendship  will  be  inex- 
haustible." 

And  the  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  a  remonstrance  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Oommonwealth  of  Kentucky,  to  the  President  m 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  prepared,  probably,  at  the  stfo^ 
time.    It  sets  forth—    ^     , 

"  That  your  remonstrants,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  TJni*^ 
States,  west  Of  the  Allegheny  and  Apallachian  mountains,  arej^ 
titled^  by  nature  and  stipulation,,  to  the  free  and  undistniW 
navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi;  and  that,  from  the  yew  1^8^ 
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to  tliis  day,  they  have  been  prevented  uniformly,  by  tbe  Spanish 
king,  from  exercising  that  right.  Tour  remonstrants  have  ob- 
served, with  concern,  that  the  general  government,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  preserved  that  right,  have  used  no  effectual  measures 
for  its  attainment ;  that  even  their  tardy  and  ineffectual  negotia* 
tions  have  been  veiled  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy ;  that  that 
aecrecy  is  a  violation  of  the  political  rights  of  the  citizens,  as  it 
declares  that  the  people  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  important 
facts  relative  to. their  rights,  and  that  their  servants  may  retain 
from  ihem  the  knowledge  of  those  facts.  Eight  years  are  surely 
sufficient  for  the  discussion  of  the  most  doubtftil  and  disputable 
claim.  The  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  admits 
neither  of  doubt  or  dispute. 

'^Your  remonstrants,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  negotiations 
on  that  subject  have  been  unnecessarily  lengthy,  and  they  expect 
that  it  be  demanded  categorically  of  the  Spanish  king  whether  he 
will  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and 
cause  all  obstructions,  interruption,  and  hindrance  to  the  exercise 
of  that  right,  in  future,  to  be  withdrawn  and  avoided ;  that  imme- 
diate answer  be  required,  and  that  such  answer  be  the  final  period 
of  all  negotiations  upon  the  subject 

^'Your  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  encroachment 
of  the  Spaniards  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
striking  and  melancholy  proof  of  the  situation  to  which  our 
country  will  be  reduced,  if  a  tame  policy  should  still  continue  to 
direct  our  councils. 

"Your  remonstrants  join  their  voice  to  that  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  Atlantic  States,  calling  for  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
and  insults  offered  to  Ame^ca ;  and  they  expect  such  satisfaction 
shall  extend  to  every  injury  and  insult  done  or  offered  to  any  part 
of  America,  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain ;  and  as  the  detention  of 
the  po9t8,  and  the  interruption  ^o  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi^ 
are  injuries  and  insults  of  the  greatest  atrocity,  and  of  the  longest 
duration,  they  require  the  most  particular  attention  to  those  sub- 
jects." 

The  pretensions  and  proceedings  of  Genet  and  his  agents^  at 
once  excited  the  solicitude  of  the  government;  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  remonstrated  against  the  policy  they  were 
pursuing,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  cabinet  to  demand  the 
recall  of  the  obnoxious  minister.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Jefferson  ad- 
dressed a  communication  tQ  .Gkyverneur  Morris,  the  American 
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Minister  at  Paris^  intended  fot  the  Freo^  6t>v^miaeni^  in  irliA 
he  thus  characterizes  the  eonduct  of  Genet : 

^*  When  the  government  forbids  their  citizens  to  am  and  engsgt 
in  the  war^  he  undertakes  to  arm  and  engage  tiiem.  When  Haj 
fM>id  vessels  to  be  fitted  in  tbeir  ports  for  ei^king  on  natiosi 
with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  he  commissions  them  to  fit  a&4 
eruise.  When  they  forbid  an  nnceded  jurisdiction  to  be  ezerdflsd 
within  their  territory  by  f(»reign  agents,  he  undertakes  to  npMI 
that  exercise,  and  to  avow  it  openly.  That  friendship,  wladi 
dictates  to  us  to  bear  with  his  conduct  yet  awkilo,  leat  the  intend 
of  his  nation  here  should  suffer  ii^uiy,  will  hasten  then  to  rephet 
an  agent  whose  disposition  is  such  a  misrepresentation  of  tkdii^ 
and  whose  continuance  here  is  inconsistent  wi1&  order,  peM^ 
tespect,  and  tiiat  friendly  correspondence  which  we  hope  will  erer 
rabsist  between  the  two  nations.  His  government  will  see^  to^ 
that  &e  case  is  pressing.  That  it  is  impossible  for  two  severe^ 
and  independent  authorities  to  be  going  on  within  our  territofy^tt 
the  same  time,  without  ooUiaioB.  They  will  Ibreeee  that  if  M. 
Genet  perseveres  in  his  proceedings,  the  consequences  would  be  m 
hazardous  to  us,  the  example  00  humiliating  and  pernicious,  that  w« 
may  be  forced  even  to  suspend  his  f imetions  before  a  euoeessor  can 
arrive  to  continue  them.  If  our  cittaens  have  not  already  bedi 
shedding  each  other's  blood,  it  is  not  owing  to  tho  moderation  of 
M.  Oenet,  but  to  the  forbearance  of  the  .government  "*  * 

A  copy  of  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Morn^ 
was  sent  to  M»  Genet,  who,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1798,  wrott 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  letter  which  contained  the  foUowisag  remaikd^* 
expressions: 

^'It  is  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  that  I  atn  sent  to  Iheir 
t>rethren — to  free  and  sovereign  men.  .  It  is  th^i  for  tibe  r^r^MB'* 
tatives  of  the  American  peofde,  -and  not  for  a  smgle  woa,  to  «^1^ 
ligainst  me  an  act  of  accusatioUi,  if  I  have  merited  it  A  defipot 
may  singly  permit  himself  to  demand  frraa,  another  despot  ^ 
recall  of  his  represontaitrve,  «nd  to  oider  his  esqDulsioa  in  caso^ 
refasal.  That  is  what  1^  Empress  of  fitissia  did  wilii  reject  ^ 
myself  from  Louis  XVI.  Bat  in  a  free  state  it  cannot  be  ^ 
^liless  order  be  entirely  subverted ;  unless  the  peopSe  ki  a.  mom^i)^ 
of  blindness,  choose  to  ri'wt  their  fetters,  in  msidng  to  a  ain^ 
Individual  the  abandonment  of  their  m€N9t  preeioaa  riffkU. 


MU  inWMiUtt  iJifti^Piyiray  4.  ilMl. 


^  Yoa  are  msde  to  r^roaeh  me  with  liaving  iudisereetly  giveu 
to  my  officdal  prooeedinga,  a  tone  of  eelor,  whicli  has  indaced  f| 
belief,  that  they  did  not  kaow,  in  France,  either  my  character  or 
my  mannem.  I  will  teH  you  the  reason,  sir :  it  is  that  a  pure  and 
warm  blood  ranfi  with  rapidity  in  my  veins ;  that  I  love  passionately 
aay  eoantiy ;  that  I  adore  the  eaaae  of  liberty ;  that  I  am  always 
xeady  to  sacrifice  my  life  to  it;  that  to  me,  it  appears  inoonoeivable 
tbat  all  the  enemies  of  tyranny,  that  all  virtuous  men,  do  not 
march  with  ns  to  the  combat;  and  that,  when  I  find  an  iiyustice  is 
done  to  my  fellow  citizens,  that  their  interests  are  not  espoused 
with  the  zeal  which  they  merit,  no  consideration  in  the  worl^ 
would  hinder  either  my  pen  or  my  tongue  from  tracing  from 
mxfinmng  my  pain.  I  will  tell  you  then  without  oeremony,  that 
I  have  been  extremely  wounded,  sir: — 

*^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  hurry,  before 
knowing  what  I  had  to  transmit  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
yepublic,  to  proclum  sentiments,  on  which  decency  and  friendship 
should  at  least  have  drawn  a  veil. 

'^  Tbat  he  did  not  speak  to  me  at  my  first  audience,  but  of  the 
friendship  of  the  United  Stetes  toward  France,  without  saying  a 
word  to  me,  with  announcing  a  single  sentiment,  on  our  revolution; 
while  a)l  the  towns  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia,  had  made 
the  air  resound  with  their  most  ardent  wishes*  for  the  French 
nfpublie. 

<^That  he  had  received  and  admitted  to  a  private  audience, 
before  my  arrival,  Hoaillas  and  Talon,  known  agents  of  the  French 
counter-revolutionists,  who  have  since  had  intimate  relations  with 
two  members  of  the  federal  government 

^  That  this  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  decorated  his  parlor 
with  certain  medallions  of  Capet*  and  his  family,  which  served  at 
Paris  as  signals  of  rallying. 

'^  That  the  first  complaints  which  were  made  to  my  predecessor 
on  the  armaments  and  prizes  which  took  place  at  Chaiieston  on 
my  arrival,  were,  in  &ct,  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  notes  of  the 
Bngliflh  minister. 

^^That  the  Becretaiyof  War,  f  to  whom  I  communicated  the 
wish  of  our  governments  of  the  Windward  Islands,  to  receive 
promptly  some  fire-arms  and  some  cannon,  which  might  put  into 
a  state  of  defense,  possessions  guarantied  by  the  United  States, 


*  IiOoiB  XVI.  t  GsBesaii  Heniy  Kaoz. 
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had  the  front  to  answer  with  an  ironical  carelessneaa,  that  the 
|>rinciples  established  by  the  President,  did  not  permit  him  to  lend 
ns  so  much  as  a  pistoL 

^'  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy,  *  with  whom  I  had  a  con- 
versation on  the  proposition  which  I  made  to  convert  ahoioflt  the 
whole  American  debt,  by  means  of  an  operation  of  finance  author- 
ized by  law,  into  flour,  rice,  grain,  salted  provisions,  and  other 
objects  of  which  France  had  the  most  pressing  need,  added  to  tiie 
refdsal  which  he  had  already  made  officially  of  &vo]ing  this 
arrangement,  the  positive  declaration,  that,  even  if  it  wears 
practicable,  the  United  States  conld  not  consent  to  it  because 
England  would  not  &il  to  consider  this  extraordinary  reimburBe- 
ment  furnished  to  a  nation  with  which  she  is  at  war,  as  an  act  of 
hostility. 

^^That,  by  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  citizens  who  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  France,  have  been  prosecuted  and  arrested;  a  crime  against 
liberty  unheard  of,  of  which  a  virtuous  and  popular  jury  avenged 
with  eclat  the  defenders  of  the  best  of  causes. 

^^  That  incompetent  tribunals  were  suffered  to  take  cognizance 
of  facts  relative  to  prizes  which  treaties  interdict  them  expresdy 
from  doing :  that,  on  their  acknowledgment  of  their  incompetency, 
this  property,  acquired  by  the  right  of  war,  was  taken  from  us, 
that  it  was  thought  ill  of,  that  our  consuls  protested  against  these 
arbitrary  acts,  and  that,  as  a  reward  for  his  devotion  to  his  duty, 
the  one  at  Boston  was  impris<med  as  a  malefru^tor. 

^^That  the  President  g£  the  United  States  took  on  himself  to 
^ve  to  our  treaties  arbitrary  interpretations,  absolutely  contrary  to 
their  true  sense,  and  thai^  by  a  series  of  decisions  which  they 
would  have  us  receive  as  laws,  he  left  no  other  indemnification  to 
France  for  the  blood  she  spilt,  for  the  treasure  she  dissipated  in 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  but  the  iUusoiy 
advantage  of  bringing  into  their  ports  the  prizes  nuule  on  their 
enemies,  without  being  able  to  sell  tJiem. 

^'  That  no  answer  is  yet  given  to  the  notification  of  the  decree  of 
the  ISTational  Convention  for  opening  our  ports  in  the  two  worlds 
to  the  American  citizens,  and  granting  the  same  favors  to  them  as 
to  the  French  citizens — advantages  which  will  cease  if  there  be  a 
continuance  to  treat  us  with  the  same  injustice. 


*  Alexander  Hamiltoiu 
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^'  That  lie  (Washington)  hfts  deferred,  in  spite  of  my  respectful 
insinuations,  to  convoke  congress  immediately,  in  order  to  take 
the  true  sentiments  of  the  people,  to  fix  the  political  system  of  the 
XTnited  States,  and  to  decide  whether  they  will  break,  suspend  or 
tighten  their  bands  with  France — an  honest  measure  which  would 
have  avoided  to  the  general  government  much  contradiction  and 
subterfuge,  to  me  much  pain  and  disgust,  to  the  local  governments, 
embarrassments  so  much  the  greater,  as  they  found  themselves 
placed  between  treaties,  which  are  laws,  and  decisions  of  the 
federal  government,  which  are  not :  in  fine,  to  the  tribunals,  duties 
00  much  the  more  painful  to  fulfill,  as  they  have  been  often  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  judgments  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the 
government  It  results  from  all  these  facts,  sir,  that  I  could  not 
but  be  profoundly  affected  with  the  conduct  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment toward  my  country."* 

Genet  was  recalled  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
American  Government,  his  acts  were  disowned,  and  M.  Fauchet 
was  appointed  his  successor ;  and  during  the  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  government,  ^^  used  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
prevent  French  armaments  in  the  United  States." 

The  recfdl  of  Genet,  however,  did  not  immediately  airest  the 
scheme  of  his  emissaries,  and  the  preparations  they  were  making 
for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana  were  for  the  time  prosecuted  with 
unabated  vigor.  It  was  the  first  object  of  the  conspirators  to 
excite  the  sympathy,  and  thus  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Louisiana ;  and  the  Democratic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  with  that  view  published  and  circulated  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  following  address  '^from  the  freemen  of  France  to  their 
brothers  in  Louisiana:"! 

"Liberty,  Equality. 

"The  Freemen  of  France  to  their  brothers  in  Louisiana :  2d  year 

of  the  French  Republic. 

"  The  moment  has  arrived  when  despotism  must  disappear  from 
the  earth.  France,  having  obtained  her  freedom,  and  constituted 
herself  into  a  republic,  after  having  made  known  to  mankind  their 
lights,  after  having  achieved  the  most  glorious  victories  over  her 
enemies,  is  not  satisfied  with  successes  by  which  she  alone  would 
profit,  but  declares  to  all  nations  that  she  is  ready  to  give  her  pow- 


*  American  State  Papers — ^Foreign  BelationF,  L  172. 
f  OajrarrVs  Spanish  dominaUon  in  Loais'ftna,  p.  887. 
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erfol  asBtstanee  to  those  that  may  be  diaposed  to  foOcnr  h^r  y^toaoB 
example. 

'^  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana,  jou  still  love  jonr  mother  conntiy  ; 
such  a  feeling  is  innate  in  jonr  hearts.  The  French  natton,  know- 
ing  your  sentiments,  and  indignant  at  seeing  yon  the  Tictims  of  the 
tyrants  by  whom  yon  have  been  so  long  oppressed,  can  Mid  will 
avenge  yonr  i^rrongs.  A  peijnred  king,  prevaricating  mtnisteny 
vile  and  insolent  courtiers,  who  fiittened  on  the  labors  of  the  people 
whose  blood  they  sucked,  have  suffered  the  pnnkhment  due  to 
their  crimes.  The  French  nation,  irritated  by  the  ontn^es  and 
injustices  of  which  it  had  been  the  object,  rose  against  those 
oppressors,  and  they  disappeared  before  its  wrath,  as  n^idly  as 
dmt  obeys  the  breatii  of  an  impetuous  wind. 

^^The  hour  has  struck,  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana;  hasten  to  pi:ofit 
by  the  great  lesson  which  you  have  received. 

"  iSTow  is  the  time  to  cease  being  the  slaves  of  a  government  to 
which  you  were  shamefully  sold ;  and  no  longer  to  be  led  on  like 
a  herd  of  cattle,  by  men  who,  with  one  word,  can  strip  you  of  what 
you  hold  most  dear — ^liberty  and  pn^rty. 

'^  The  Spanish  despotism  has  surpassed  in  atrocity  and  stupidity 
all  the  other  despotisms  that  have  ever  been  known.  Has  not  bar- 
barism always  been  the  companion  of  that  government,  which  has 
rendered  the  Spanish  name  execrable  and  horrible  in  the  whole 
eontinent  of  America  ?  Is  it  not  that  nation  who,  under  the  hypo* 
critical  mask  of  religion,  ordered  or  permitted  the  sacrifice  of  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  men?  Is  it  not  the  same  race  that 
depopulated,  impoverished  and  degraded  whole  countries,  for  the 
gratification  of  an  insatiable  avarice  ?  Is  it  not  the  nation  that  has 
oppressed  and  still  oppresses  you  under  a  heavy  yoke  7 

^^  What  have  been  the  fruits  of  so  many  crimes  ?  The  annihila- 
tion, the  disgrace,  the  impoverishmeut^  and  the  besotting  of  the 
Spanish  nation  in  Europe,  and  a  fatal  lethargy,  servitude,  or  death 
for  an  infinite  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  America. 

^^The  Indians  cut  down  the  tree  whose  fruits  they  wish  to  reach 
and  gather.  A  fit  illustration  of  despotism !  The  fate  of  nations 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  eye  of  tyranny.  Everything  is  to  he 
sacrificed  to  satisfy  capricious  tastes  and  transient  wants,  and  aQ 
those  it  rules  over  must  groan  under  the  chains  of  slavery. 

**  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana,  the  unjust  treatment  yon  have  under- 
gone must  have  sufficiently  convinced  you  of  these  sad  truths,  and 
your  misfortunes  must  undoubtedly  have  deeply  impressed  your 
souls  with  the  desire  of  seizing  an  honorable  opportunity  of  aveng- 
ing your  wrongs* 


^  Compwe  with  yonr  aitaatian  that  of  your  fii^da — ibe  fre^ 
Americans.  Look  at  the  province  of  Eentuckj,  deprived  of  outlet« 
&>r  its  products,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and 
merely  through  the  genial  influence  of  a  free  government,  rapidlj 
inoreasing  its  population  and  wealth,  and  already  presaging  a  proa* 
perity  which  causes  the  Spanish  government  to  tremble. 

^^ Treasure  up  in  your  minds  the  following  observations:  Tbe|r 
divulge  the  secret  springs  of  all  dedj^otic  governments,  becausA 
they  tear  off  the  veil  which  covers  their  abominable  designs.  Mea 
are  created  and  bom  to  love  another,  to  be  united  and  happy,  and 
they  would  be  so  effectually,  if  those  who  call  themselves  the 
images  of  God  on  earth — ^if  kings — ^had  not  found  out  the  means 
of  sowing  discord  among  them  and  destroying  their  felicity. 

^^  The  peopling  of  Kentucky  has  been  ihe  work  of  a  few  years ; 
your  colony,  although  better  situated,  is  daily  losing  its  population^ 
because  it  lacks  liberty. 

^^  The  Americans,  who  are  free,  after  consecrating  all  their  time 
to  cultivating  their  lands  and  to  expanding  their  indc^stry,  are  sure 
to  enjoy  quietly  the  fruits  of  their  labors ;  but^  witb  regard  to  yonr^ 
selves,  all  that  you  possess  depends  on  the  caprice  of  a  viceroy^ 
who  is  always  unjust,  avaricious,  and  vindictive. 

^^  These  are  evils  which  a  firm  determination,  once  taken,  can 
shake  offl  ^nly  have  resolution  and  energy,  and  one  instant  will 
suffice  to  change  your  unhappy  condition.  Wretched  indeed 
would  you  become,  if  you  failed  in  such  an  undertaking !  Because, 
the  very  name  of  Frenchmen  being  hateful  to  all  kings  and  theijr 
accomplices,  they  would,  in  return  for  your  attachment  to  us,  ren* 
der  your  ch^ns  more  insupportable,  and  would  persecute  you  with 
unheard  of  vexations. 

^'You  quiver,  no  doubt,  vrith  indignation;  you  feel  in  your 
hearts  the  desire  of  deserving  the  honorable  appellation  of  freemen^ 
but  the  fear  of  not  being  assisted  and  of  failing  in  your  attempt 
deadens  your  zeal.  Dismiss  such  apprehensions :  know  ye,  that 
your  brethren  the  French,  who  have  attacked  with  success  the 
Spanish  government  in  Europe,  will  in  a  short  time* present  them- 
selves on  your  coasts  with  naval  forces ;  that  the  republicans  of  tha 
western  portion  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  come  down  tha 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  company  with  a  considerable  number  of 
French  republicans,  and  to  rush  to  your  assistance  under  the  ban* 
ners  of  France  and  liberty ;  and  that  you  have  every  assurance  of 
success.  Therefore,  inhabitants  of  Zjouisiana^  show  who  yon  are  f 
prove  that  you  have  not  been  stupified  by  despotism^  and  that  yon 
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have  retained  in  your  breasts  French  valor  and  intrepidity ;  de- 
monstrate that  joa  are  worthy  of  being  free  and  independenti 
because  we  do  not  solicit  you  to  unite  yourselves  with  us,  but  to 
seek  your  own  freedom.  When  you  shsdl  have  the  sole  control  of 
your  actions,  you  will  be  able  to  adopt  a  republican  constitution, 
and  being  assisted  by  France  so  long  as  your  weakness  v^U  not 
permit  you  to  protect  or  defend  yourselves,  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  unite  voluntarily  with  her  and  your  neighbors — ^the  United 
States — ^forming  with  these  two  republics,  an  alliance  which  will 
be  the  liberal  basis  on  which,  henceforth,  shall  stand  our  mutual 
political  and  commercial  interests.  Tour  country  will  derive  the 
greatest  advantages  from  so  auspicious  a  revolution,  and  the  glory 
with  which  you  will  cover  yourselves  will  equal  the  prosperity 
which  you  will  secure  for  yourselves  and  descendants.  Screw  up 
your  courage.  Frenchmen  of  Louisiana.  Away  with  pusillanimity 
— ga  ira — ga  ira — ^audaces  fortuna  juvat." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
power  by  unlawful  and  unauthorized  military  expeditions  from  the 
United  States,  Washington  took  early  and  efficient  measures  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  called  upon  the  Governors  of  Kentucky,  and 
of  the  North  Western  Territory,  to  take  all  the  measures  in  the 
course  of  the  law,  and  if  necessary  to  use  military  force  for  the 
prevention  of  any  hostile  enterprise  against  Louisiana. 

Governor  St.  Clair  immediately  published  a  proclamation,  ex- 
horting all  good  citizens  to  avoid  any  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  the  French  emissaries,  and  warning  them  of  the  consequences 
of  participating  in  it. 

Governor  Shelby  was  however  in  sympathy,  if  not  directiy  impli- 
cated in  the  affitir ;  and  in  his  reply  to  the  dispatch  of  the  govern- 
ment, said: 

"I  have  great  doubts,  even  if  they  (the  agents  of  Genet)  do 
attempt  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  (provided  they  manage 
their  business  with  prudence,)  whether  there  is  any  legal  authority 
to  restrain  or  punish  them,  at  least  before  they  have  actually  ac- 
complished it ;  for,  if  it  is  lawful  for  one  citizen  of  this  State  to  leave 
it,  it  is  equally  so  for  any  number  of  them  to  do  so.  It  is  also  lawful 
for  them  to  carry  with  them  any  quantity  of  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition ;  and  if  the  act  is  lawful  in  itself,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  particular  intention  with  which  it  is  done,  that  can  possibly 
make  it  unlawful ;  but,  I  know  of  no  law  which  inflicts  a  punish- 
ment on  intention  only,  or  a  criterion  by  which  to  decide  what 
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would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  intention  if  it  was  a  legal 
object  of  censute.  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  be  averse  to  the 
exercise  of  any  power  with  which  I  do  not  consider  myself  as 
being  clearly  and  explicitly  invested ;  much  less  would  I  assume  a 
power  to  exercise  it  against  men,  whom  I  consider  as  friends  and 
brethren,  in  favor  of  a  man  whom  I  view  as  an  enemy  and  a 
tyrant" 

With  the  connivance  of  the  governor  and  many  other  of  the 
prominent  politicians  of  Kentucky,  the  French  parly  in  that  State 
continued  their  efforts  through  the  succeeding  winter,  to  raise  an 
army  for  the  reduction  of  Louisiana.  They  enlisted  men,  pur- 
chased boats,  provisions,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  fixed  the 
rendezvous  of  the  army  of  two  thousand  men,  which  was  said  was 
to  descend  the  Mississippi  under  General  Clark,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1794,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 

These  hostile  movements  had  been  closely  watched  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Spanish  governments.  They  doubtless  contributed  much 
to  the  unfriendly  feeling  the  British  agents  in  Canada  entertained 
toward  the  United  States,  and  which  they  were  so  ready  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  and  may  have  furnished  the  motive 
for  tiie  establishment  of  the  British  post  that  was  erected  during 
the  winter  of  that  year  on  the  Maumee.  They  assuredly  did  fur- 
nish the  reason  why  tiie  Spanish  agents  were  employed  at  that 
time  in  fomenting  dissatisfiBiction  and  hostility  among  the  Indians, 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  against  the  federal  govern* 
ment. 

To  arrest  the  further  progress  of  this  conspiracy  against  Louisi* 
ana,  at  once  dishonorable  to  the  country  and  at  war  with  its  peace 
and  interests,  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  warning  all  good 
citizens  against  participation  in  measures  likely  to  prove  so  perni- 
cious to  their  countiy  and  to  themselves;  forbidding  all  persons 
not  authorized  by  the  law  to  enlist  troops  for  the  purpose  of  any 
such  invasion ;  and  giving  notice  that  all  lawful  means  would  be 
strictly  put  in  execution  for  securing  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
for  punishing  such  daring  and  dangerous  combinations  against  the 
peace  of  the  countiy. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  dispatched  orders  to  General  Wayne,  then 
near  Fort  Washington,  directing  him  to  send  a  detachment  to  Fort 
Massac,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  invading  army  from  Kentucky. 
Wayne  ordered  Mi^or  Doyle,  with  a  detachment  of  infantry  and 
artillery,  to  perform  the  service.    His  instructions  were— 

^'  If  any  such  parties  make  their  appearance  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  year  gurrisoB,  and  jon  sbould  be  well  iBfonned  that  they  are 
armed  and  equipped  tow  war,  and  entertain  the  criminal  intention 
desmbed  in  the  Presidenf  s  proclamation,  yon  ane  to  Bend  to  them 
aome  person  in  whoae  veracity  yon  coald  confide,  (and  if  snch  per- 
son should  be  a  peace  officer  he  would  be  the  most  proper  mes- 
senger,) and  wmh  them  of  their  evil  proceedings,  and  forbid  their 
attempting  to  pass  the  fort,  at  their  peril.  But  if,  notwithstanding 
every  peaceable  effort  to  persuade  them  to  abandon  their  criminal 
design,  iikey  should  still  persist  in  their  attempts  to  pass  down  the 
Ohio,  you  are  to  use  every  military  means  in  your  power  for  pre- 
venting them;  and  for  which  this  will  be  your  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, provided  you  have  taken  all  the  pacific  steps  before  directed." 

The  decided  measures  thus  adopted  by  the  President  to  prevent 
the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  efibctually  broke  up  the 
schemes  of  the  French  party  in  Kentucky,  and  De  La  Chaise,  fte 
principal  agent  of  Genet,  abandoned  the  State,  leaving  behind  him 
the  following  address  to  the  Democratic  Society  of  Lexington : 

^^CUizens: — ^Unforeseen  events,  the  effects  of  causes  which  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  develop,  have  stopped  the  march  of  two  thou- 
sand brave  Kentuckians,  who,  strong  in  their  courage,  in  the  justice 
of  their  rights,  in  the  purity  of  their  cause,  and  in  the  general 
assent  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  convinced  of  the  brotherly  dis- 
position of  the  Louisianians,  waited  only  for  their  orders  to  go 
and  take  away,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  their  arms,  from  liiose 
despotic  usurpers,  the  Spaniards,  the  possession  of  the  Misossippi, 
secure  for  their  country  the  navigation  of  it,  break  the  chains  of 
the  Americans  and  of  their  French  brethren  in  the  province  of 
Louisiana^  hoist  up  the  flag  of  liberty  in  the  name  of  the  French 
republic,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
two  nations,  destined  by  nature  to  be  but  one,  and  so  situated  as  to 
be  the  most  happy  in  the  universe. 

^^  Citizens :  The  greater  the  attempts  you  have  made  toward  the 
success  of  that  expedition,  the  mofe  sensible  you  must  be  of  the 
impediments  which  delay  its  execution,  and  the  more  energetie 
should  your  efforts  be  toward  procuring  new  means  of  success. 
There  is  one  from  which  I  expect  the  greatest  advantages,  and 
which  may  be  decisive ;  that  is,  an  addri^  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion, or  to  the  Executive  Council  of  France.  In  the  name  of  my 
countrymen  of  liOuisiana,  in  the  name  of  your  own  interest,  I  daie 
once  more  ask  you  this  new  proof  of  patriotism. 

"Being  deprived  of  my  dearest  hopes,  and  of  the  pleasure,  after 
an  absence  of  fourteen  years  and  a  prosmptian  of  three,  of  return- 
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ing  to  iSke  bosom  of  my  family^  my  friendB,  and  my  coutitrymeD,  I 
have  only  one  course  to  follow — ^that  of  going  to  France,  and  ex- 
pressing to  the  representatives  of  the  French  people  the  cry,  the 
general  wish  of  the  Lonisianiafis  to  become  part  of  the  French 
republic — ^informing  them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most  ardent 
desire  which  the  Kentuckdans  bave  bad,  and  will  oontinne  to  have 
forever,  to  take  the  most  active  part  in  any  undertaking  tending  to 
open  to  them  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

'^The  French  republicans,  in  their  sublime  constitutional  act, 
have  proffered  their  protection  to  all  those  nations  who  may  have 
the  courage  to  shake  off  tbe  yoke  of  tyranny.  The  Louisianians 
have  the  most  sacred  right  to  it.  They  are  French,  but  have  been 
sacrificed  to  dei^otism  by  arbitrary  power.  The  honor,  the  glory, 
the  duty  of  the  National  Convention,  is  to  grant  them  their  power- 
ful support. 

^'  Every  petition  or  plan  relative  to  that  important  object  would 
meet  with,  the  highest  consideration.  An  address  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Society  of  Lexington  would  give  it  a  greater  weight. 

'^  Accept,  citizens,  the  fiskrewell,  not  the  last,  of  a  brother  who  is 
determined  to  sacrifice  everything  in  bis  power  fer  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  and  the  pro8|>erity  of  the  generous  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky.    Salut  en  la  patrie." 

Francisco  Louis  Hector,  Baron  de  C^rondelet,  succeeded  Miro 
as  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1791.  The 
threatened  in^uioa  ot  that  province  by  the  partisans  of  the  French 
republic  in  Xentucky,  greatly  alarmed  Carondelet,  and  led  him  to 
adopt  every  measure  within  his  reach  to  avert  tbe  impending 
danger.  With  that  view,  he  completed  the  fortifications  of  New 
Orleans,  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fbrts  at  Walnut  Hill, 
ITatchez,  and  Kew  Madrid,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
Chickasaws,  and  oi;ganized  a  militia  force  €i  six  thousand  men,  in 
addition  to  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  cetmmand,  for  ihe  defense 
of  the  |>rovince.  iJTot  disposed  to  trust  entirely  to  these  measured 
of  defense,  he  adopted  tbe  pdticy  that  had  been  purmied  by  Miro, 
and  sought  to  produce  a  divinon  among  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
by  the  bestowment  <^  conMnerctal  privilegss  upon  influential  men 
among  them,  whom  it  was  desirable  to  attach  to  the  SpamieSi  inter- 
est. The  prompt  int^erence  of  Ihe  American  government  dis- 
pelled ihe  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  led  immediately 
to  a  change  in  the  ^liqr  ^ef  Carondelet.  The  Missiesi^pi  question 
was  still  unsettled^  ike  iftenet  intrigue  had  proved  'that  tbe  poIi€- 
ciaas  of  StatMky  veoe  h«atfle  to  &e  Fodend  ^gm^tomettt;  the 
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intrigue  of  Miro  had  proved  that  they  were  venal,  and  Carondelet 
determined  to  withdraw  the  commercial  privileges  he  had  granted 
to  the  Spanish  party,  and  then  to  induce  them,  by  the  payment  of 
liberal  bribes,  to  tempt  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  dismember  the 
Union,  and  to  form  an  alliance  with  Spain,  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  this  purpose  he  selected  as  his  emissary  Thomas  Power,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  become  a  naturalized  subject  of  Spain,  and 
who  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Spanish  interest,  and  ^fted  with  a 
natural  disposition  for  intrigue.  Power  visited  Kentucky,  osten- 
sibly for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  a  Natural  Histoiy 
of  the  West,  held  private  conferences  with  many  of  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Spanish  party  in  that  State,  and  on  his  return  made  a 
favorable  report  to  Carondelet,  of  the  disposition  they  manifested 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  he  had  in  view. 

Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  Power,  Carondelet  dis- 
patched the  following  letter,  under  date  of  July  16th,  1795,  to 
Sebastian,  who  had  been  retained  by  Miro  in  the  pay  of  the 
Spanish  government,  and  who,  he  was  led  to  believe,  was  ready  to 
renew  the  intrigue : 

"Sir, — The  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my  predecessor, 
Brigadier-General  Miro,  and  your  former  correspondence  with  him, 
have  induced  me  to  makQ  a  communication  to  you  highly  interest* 
ing  to  the  country  in  which  you  live,  and  to  Louisiana. 

"  His  majesty,  being  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  being  also  de- 
sirous to  establish  certain  regulations,  reciprocally  beneficial  to  the 
commerce  of  both  countries,  has  ordered  me  to  proceed  on  the 
business,  and  to  effect,  in  a  way  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  the  western  country,  his  benevolent  designs. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  made  this  communication  to  you,  in  expecta- 
tion that  you  will  procure  agents  to  be  chosen,  and  fully  empow- 
ered, by  the  people  of  your  countiy,  to  negotiate  with  Colonel 
Gayoso  on  the  subject,  at  Kew  Madrid,  whom  I  shall  send  tkere 
in  October  next,  properly  authorized  for  that  purpose,  with  direc- 
tions to  continue  in  that  place,  or  its  vicinily,  until  the  arrival  of 
your  agents. 

^^  I  am,  by  information,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
of  Innis,  l^icholas  and  Murray,  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  commTuri- 
cate  the  purport  of  this  address ;  and,  should  you  and  those  gen- 
tlemen think  as  important  of  it  as  I  do,  you  will  dotibtless  accede, 
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without  hesitation,  to  the  proposition  I  have  made  of  sending  a 
delegation  of  your  countrymen,  sufficiently  authorized  to  treat 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  involves  the  interest  of  both  our 
countries." 

Innis,  Ificholas  and  Murray  were  consulted^  and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  that  Sebastian  should  meet  and  donfer  with  Gayoso  in 
person.  Sebastian  met  Power  at  Red  Bank,  on  the  Ohio,  and  was 
edcorted  by  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  which  Gayoso 
was  employed  with  his  command  in  erecting  a  small  stockade  fort, 
rather  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  his  presence  at  that  point  than  for 
any  ulterior  object.  Gayoso  and  Sebastian  proceeded  to  New 
Madrid,  where  a  conference  between  them  was  held  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi.  Gayoso  presented 
the  outline  of  a  commercial  treaty  the  Spanish  government  was 
ready  to  conclude  separately  with  the  people  of  the  West.  It  con- 
ceded to  them  the  privilege  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  trade  with  Louisiana,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  four  per 
cent,  on  all  articles  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  West 
Sebastian  claimed  that  ihe  people  of  Kentucky  were,  entitled  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  they  would  not  consent 
to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  whatever.  In  order  to  determine 
the  difference  between  them,  he  proposed  to  proceed  with  Gayoso 
to  Kew  Orieans,  and  to  confer  with  Carondelet  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  duties.  On  their  arrival  Carondelet  consented  to 
rernove  the  proposed  restrictions,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  Sebastian.  A  few  days  preceding  the 
time  appointed  for  the  interview,  Sebastian  received  a  message 
requesting  him  to  wait  immediately  on  the  governor,  who  informed 
him  that  a  courier  had  arrived  from  Havana,  with  intelligence  that 
a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
in  respect  to  all  the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries, 
and  that  their  negotiation  was  now  at  an  end. 

The  court  of  Madrid  had  long,  under  vain  pretexts,  declined  to 
make  any  settlement  of  the  questions  that  had  been  at  issue 
between  it  and  the  United  States,  ever  since  the  recognition  of 
their  independence,  in  the  hope  that  its  agents  in  Louisiana  might 
be  able  to  effect  a  separate  negotiation  in  respect  to  those  ques- 
tions, with  the  people  of  the  West,  and  thus  to  secure  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  Union.  There  was  much  to  encourage  the  hope 
that  that. line  of  policy  would  be  successful,  and  that  the  whole 
Mississi]^  valley  would  by  that  means  be  detached  from  tlie 
Union,  an^  fall^  if  not  uader  the  dominion,  at  least  under  the 
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control  of  th^  Spanish  crown.  The  American  government  was  new, 
was  weak,  and  had  not  yet  attached  to  itself  the  affection  of  th« 
people.  It  was  bnrthened  with  the  debts  of  the  Revolation,  it  was 
engaged  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  Indian  tribes,  it  was  on  tb6 
ere,  apparently,  of  another  war  with  Great  Britain ;  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  was  rife  among  the  people,  and  the  Spanish  states- 
men, little  acquainted  with  the  inherent  strength  of  republicanism^ 
were  ready  to  conclude  that  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
solution, and  prepared  to  join  the  other  powers  of  BSarope  in 
making  a  partition  of  its  territories  among  them. 

But  the  schemes  of  the  Spanish  agents  in  the  West  were  frmtless; 
the  victory  of  Wayne  closed  the  Indian  war ;  the  difficulties  with 
England  were  adjusted  by  negotiations;  the  internal  difficalties  of 
the  Union  were  overcome  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Wasii- 
ington,  and  no  hope  was  left  to  the  Spanish  Oovemment  of  success 
in  its  policy.    Aside  from  this,  Spain  was  becoming  involved  in 
the  wars  that  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  and,  rather  ia 
fear  of  the  hostility  of  the  United  States  than  from  any  desire  te 
cultivate  friendly  relations  wilh  them,  the  ^anish  cabinet  pro- 
posed through  its  minister  at  Philadelphia,  that  if  an  envoy  of 
adequate  powers  were  sent  to  Madrid,  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  governments  might  be  amicably  arranged.    Accordingly, 
Mr.  Pinckney  was  appointed  envoy  to  Spain,  on  Ae  24th  of 
November,  1794,  and  after  a  long  negotiation,  a  treaty  of  amity, 
limits  and  navigation  was  concladed. 

This  treaty,  signed  by  Thomas  Pinckney,  **a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  envoy  extraordinary  to  His  Catholic 
Majesty,"  on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  by  "the  most  £»^e)- 
lent  Lord  Don  Manuel  de  Qodoy  and  Alvarez  de  Faria,  Rios, 
■Sanchez,  Zarzosa,  Prince  de  la  Paz,  Ihike  de  la  Alcudia,  Lord  of 
Hhe  Soto  de  Roma  and  of  the  State  of  Albala,  Grandee  of  Spain 
of  the  first  class.  Perpetual  Regidor  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  Enigfat 
of  the  illustrious  orfler  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and  Great  Cross  of  the 
15ie  royal  and  disttngaished  Spanish  order  of  Charles  III,  commander 
of  Talencia  del  Yentoso  Rivera,  and  Aceuchal  in  that  of  Santiago, 
Knight  and  Great  Cross  of  the  religious  order  of  St.  John,  Coun- 
selor  of  Statfe,  First  Secretary  of  State  and  Despatch©,  Secretaay 
to  the  Queen,  Superintendent  General  of  the  Port*  and  Mgfaways, 
Protector  of  the   Royal  Academy  of  the   nofcle  Arts   and  of 
the  Royal  Societies  of  Natural  ^ttistory,  Botany,  CJbemiirtiy,  and 
'  Astronomy,  Gentleman  of  the  King's  Chamber,  in  enflvyiBeat, 
t;)aptsin  'Oeneral  of  fiis  nnnies,  Inspector  and  M^or  ^  tfie  <Reyal 
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Corpa  of  Body  Guards,  &c.  Ac.  &c.,"  contains,  among  other  pro- 
visions, the  following,  once  deeply  interesting  to  the  West : 

"It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  Western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  which  separates  them  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana, 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  said  States  to  the  completion  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  equator.  And  his 
Catholic  Majesty  has  likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the 
said  river  in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall 
be  free  only  to  his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
unless  he  should  extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects  of  other 
powers  by  special  convention. 

"And  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  fourth 
article,  his  Catholic  Majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  this  time,  to  deposit  their 
merchandise  and  effects  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export 
them  from  thence  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price 
for  the  hire  of  the  stores ;  and  his  Majesty  promises  either  to  con- 
tinue this  permission,  if  he  finds,  during  that  time,  that  it  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  or  if  he  should  not  agree  to 
continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to  them,  on  another  part  of  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent  establishment."* 

Nothing  has  hitherto  been  said  in  relation  to  those  political 
parties  which  arose  during  the  administration  of  Washington,  and 
which,  for  many  years,  divided  the  country.  It  may  be  proper 
here  to  refer  to  their  origin  and  principles,  since,  though  doubtless 
not  responsible  for  the  origin,  they  assuredly  became  identified 
with  the  progress  of  the  popular  commotions  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, growing  out  of  the  opposition  to  the  excise  upon  ardent 
spirits  known  as  the  Whisky  Lisurrection. 

When  the  united  colonics  had  won  their  independence,  and  the 
rule  of  George  m.  over  them  ended,  the  question,  of  course,  arose 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  was  to  succeed.  Two 
fears  prevailed  among  the  people  of  the  freed  provinces.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  tendency  to  monarchy  and  ultimate  tyranny  was 
dreaded ;  it  was  thought  that  a  foreign  despot  had  been  warred 
with  in  vain,  if  by  the  erection  of  a  strong  central  or  federal  power 
the  foundations  of  domestic  despotism  were  laid  instead;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States,  balancing  one  another,  and  each 
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easily  controlled  by  the  voioe  of  the  people,  waa,  with  this  party  of 
thinkers,  to  be  the  secnrity  of  the  freedom  that  had  been  achieved. 
In  Earope,  repnblicanism  had  been  overthrown  by  the  centraliziDg 
process,  which  had  substituted  the  great  monarchies  foT  the  federal 
qrstem,  and  the  Italian  and  Flemish  commonwealths;  and  in 
America  the  danger,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of  too  great  a  con- 
eentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  central  Federal  sovereignly. 

While  these  views  prevailed  among  one  portion  of  the  American 
people,  another  portion  dreaded  the  excess  of  popular  denoocratio 
passions,  tending  constantly  to  anarchy.  To  this  party,  a  strong 
central  power  seemed  essential,  not  only  for  financial  and  commer- 
cial purposes,  but  also  to  restrain  the  inevitable  disposition  of 
popular  governments  to  the  abandonment  of  all  law,  all  reverence, 
and  all  social  unity.  History  and  reflection,  in  short,  showed  men 
on  the  one  side,  that  human  rulers  are  readily  converted  into 
despots ;  on  the  other,  that  human  subjects  were  impatient  of  even 
wholesome  control,  and  readily  converted  into  licentious  and  selfish 
anarchists. 

When  at  length  the  business  sufferings  of  the  couutiy,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  the  old  confederacy,  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
present  constitution,  these  parties  were  forced  to  compromise,  and 
while  the  strong  executive,  and  complete  centralLeation  of  Hamil- 
ton, Jay  and  Adams,  had  to  be  abondoned  by  them  and  their 
friends,  the  complete  independence  of  the  States,  and  the  corres- 
ponding nullity  of  Congress,  which  Patrick  Henry,  Mason,  and 
Harrison  preferred,  had  also  to  be  given  up,  or  greater  evils  follow. 
In  this  same  spirit  of  compromise  upon  which  our  constitution 
rested,  Washington  framed  his  cabinet^  and  directed  h}s  adviinis- 
tration,  and  it  seemed  possible,  that  in  time,  the  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing which  had  shown  itself  before  and  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Bond  of  Union,  would  die  away.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  first 
administration  were  enormous,  anch  as  no  man  but  Washington 
could  have  met  with  success,  and  even  he  could  not  secure  the 
unanimity  he  wished  for. 

Among  those  difficulties,  none  were  greajter  than  the  pd|yment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  system  of 
finance.  The  party  which  dreaded  anarchy,  which  fovored  # 
strong  central  rule,'an  efficient  Federal  Government — the  federal* 
ists,  feeling  that  the  whole  country,  as  such,  had  contracted  debt^ 
felt  bound  in  honor  and  honesty  to  do  every  thing  to  procure  their 
payment ;  it  also  felt  that  the  future  stability  and  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  depended  greatly  iipo^  U»e  establiahmeat  oi 
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its  credit  at  the  outset  of  its  career.  The  anti-federalists,  who 
dreaded  centralization,  on  the  other  h^nd,  favoring  State  sover- 
eignty, and  wishing  but  a  slight  national  union,  neither  desired  the 
creation  of  a  national  credit,  nor  felt  the  obligation  of  a  national 
debt  in  the  same  degree  as  their  opponents,  and  feared  the 
creation  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy  by  speculations  in  the  public 
stocks. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hamilton,  upon  whom  it  devolved,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  offer  a  plan  for  liquidating  the  debts 
of  the  confederation,  attempted  the  solution  of  the  financial 
problem,  he  was  certain  to  displease  one  party  or  the  other.  In 
generalities,  compromises  had  been  found  possible,  but  in  details 
they  were  not  readily  admitted.  Hamilton,  moreover,  was  one  of 
the  most  extreme  friends  of  centralization,  and  any  measure  emana< 
ting  from  him  was  sure  to  be  resisted.  When  he  brought  forward 
his  celebrated  series  of  financial  measures,  accordingly,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  two  divisions,  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
appeared  for,  and  against  his  plans.  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
question  was  not  a  mere  question  of  finance ;  it  involved  the  vital 
principles  for,  and  against  which  the  federal  and  antl-fcd,eral  parties 
were  struggling.  The  former  actually  hoped  by  means  of  the 
funding  and  bank  systems,  to  found  a  class  whose  interests  would 
ao  bind  them  to  the  government,  as  to  give  it  permanency,  while 
their  opponents  actually  anticipated  the  formation  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy,  which  would  overthrow  the  power  and  liberties  of  the 
people ;  they  felt  they  were  "  sold  to  stockholders,"  and  like  the 
Boman  debtors  condemned  to  slavery. 

In  the  West,  the  opponents  of  the  central  government  were 
numerous*  Its  formation  had  been  resisted,  and  its  measures  were 
almost  all  unpopular.  The  Indian  War  was  a  cause  of  complaint, 
because  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  the  army  was  a 
cause  of  complaint,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
standing  armies.  The  funding  system  was  hated  because  of  its 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  speculation,  and  because  it  would 
lead  to  the  growth  of  a  favored  class ;  the  western  posts  were  re* 
tained  by  England,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  under 
the  control  of  Spain,  the  frontier  was  ravaged  by  the  savages,  and 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  West,  persuaded  the  people  that  the 
federal  government  was  doing  nothing  adequate  to  remove  any  of 
these  grievances.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  the  people  of 
T^estern  Pennsylvania,  generally  of  foreign  birth  or  descent,  should 
object  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  suj^ort  of  a  government 
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they  disliked  and  distrusted,  especially,  when  levied  in  a  form  that 
was  peculiarly  odious  to  them. 

In  all  countries  the  excise  has  heen  a  hated  form  of  taxation,  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  at  that  period  was  settled  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  then  the  ordinary  power  of  the 
government  was  insuiBcient  to  suppress  riots  havmg  their  origin 
in  the  excise  laws  of  England ;  and  they  were  little  disposed  to 
submit  peaceably  to  the  imposition  of  a  similar  tax,  after  they  had 
acquired  the  license  and  insubordination  that  naturally  grows  up 
on  the  frontier.  They  had  already  acquired  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
that  form  of  taxation.  The  clashing  jurisdictions  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  had  excited  animosities  in  the  minds  of  the  advocates 
of  each  party,  hardly  yet  healed  by  the  concessions  of  both ;  and 
opposition  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  yet  effaced  by  the 
knowledge  of  its  authority.  The  idea  of  a  new  State  west  of  the 
mountains  had  been  early  broached  among  them,  and  became  so 
prevalent  that  an  act  of  tiie  Assembly  declared  it  high  treason  to 
propose  it 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  attempt  had  been  previously  made 
to  enforce  an  excise  law  of  Pennsylvania  among  these  disaffected 
people  of  the  frontier.  In  1786,  the  excise  officer,  in  his  progress 
through  Washington  county,  was  seized  by  a  number  of  persons, 
collected  from  different  quarters,  his  hair  cut  off  from  one  half  of 
his  head,  his  papers  taken  from  him,  and  he  compelled  to  tear  up 
his  commission  and  trample  it  under  his  feet  Then  in  a  body, 
increasing  as  they  proceeded,  they  conducted  him  out  of  the 
county,  with  every  mark  of  contumely  toward  him  and  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  threats  of  death  if  he  returned.  No  punishment  was 
inflicted  upon  the  rioters,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
the  law,  and  the  excise  fell  in  consequence  into  disuse. 

An  excise  upon  ardent  spirits  moreover  was  supposed  to  be  a 
peculiarly  oppressive  form  of  taxation.  The  only  means  of  trans- 
porting the  produce  of  the  settlements  to  the  eastern  markets,  al 
that  time,  was  by  means  of  pack-horses  over  the  mountains.  One 
of  these  could  carry,  it  was  estimated,  only  four  bushels  of  rye,  but 
was  able  to  transport  to  market  the  whisky  made  from  twenty- 
four  bushels.  There  was  no  outlet  for  the  exportation  of  the  sur- 
plus productions  of  the  West  down  the  Ohio,  in  consequence,  as  tbe 
people  of  that  region  imagined,  of  the  remissness  of  the  Qeneral 
government  in  not  opening  for  them  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  there  was  no  other  form  in  which  that  surplus  could  be  bet- 
ter transported  to  the  East  than  in  that  of  whislgr,  and,  in  conse- 
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quence^  that  article  became  almost  the  solo  medium  of  exchange 
between  the  East  and  the  West  Aside  from  this^  it  was  at  that 
period  an  article  of  almost  universal  use  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  idea  of  restraining  by  law,  or  otherwise,  either 
its  use  or  abuse,  was  one  that  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  pre- 
pared to  appreciate.  A  tax,  therefore,  upon  whisky  was  felt  to 
be  an  unequal  burthen,  not  only  or  mainly  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  ardent  spirits,  but  especially  upon  the  growers  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  that  entered  into  it,  and  upon  the  whole  community, 
to  whom  it  was  an  universal  beverage.  And  when  the  tax  upon 
whisky  assumed  the  form  of  an  excise,  which  that  community  had 
been  accustomed  to  hate,  and  learned  to  oppose,  it  was  natural  to 
expect  that  they  would  be  ready  to  manifest  an  opposition  to  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  opposition  to  the  excise  had  its  ori- 
gin in  a  variety  of  influences  at  work  among  the  people  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  Many  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation had  become  attached  to  the  party  of  the  anti-federalists,  in 
opposition  to  the  administration  of  Washington ;  and,  in  addition 
to  their  partisan  dislikes  of  the  existing  government,  had  many 
local  causes  of  discontent,  real  or  imaginary,  of  which  they  were 
ready  to  complain ;  and  this  partisan  spirit  they  manifested  was,  it 
proved,  sufficient  to  induce  them  not  merely  to  criticise,  but  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  administration.  The  less 
intelligent  classes  were  influenced  by  a  blind  hatred  of  all  excises, 
a  dislike  of  the  existing  government,  the  example  of  their  leaders, 
and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  was  found  at  the  assembling  of  Congress,  in  1790,  that  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  provide  means  for  increasing  the  reve- 
nue of  the  government  The  nation  was  burthened  by  the  debts 
of  the  Revolution,  the  war  in  the  north-west  demanded  a  greatly 
increased  outlay  of  the  public  money,  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  small,  and  consequently  the  revenue  arising  from  duties 
was  inadequate  to  meet  the  public  necessities. 

It  was  determined,  in  compliance  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  to  levy  a  duty  on  foreign 
and  domestic  spirits,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 
A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  the  suggestion  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  passed. 
It  imposed  certain  rates  of  taxes  on  all  distilled  spirits,  according 
to  their  strength.  Inspection  districts  were  created  by  the  act, 
in  each  of  which  an  inspector  was  to  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law,    All  distillers  were 
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boQDd  to  famieh  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  descriptions  of 
liieir  btiildiiigs  ftnd  apparatns,  to  allow  their  casks  to  t>e  branded 
and  ganged  by  the  inspector  or  his  dgents,  iind  to  pay  the  daty 
on  their  liqnors  before  removing  them  from  their  distilleries. 
But  it  was  provided  that  small  distillers,  hot  ih  an  j  town  or  vi)- 
lage,  should  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  duties,  an  annilal  tax,  kceording  tb 
the  capacity  of  their  stills^ 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Uw,  a  spirit  of  opposition 
b^&n  to  manifest  itself  in  the  West.*  At  first  this  o];)positioii  was 
confined  to  efforts  to  discourage  persons  from  holding  offices  coh- 
nected  with  the  excise ;  next,  associations  were  formed  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  "forbear"  compliance  with  the  laws;  but  as  men 
talked  with  one  another,  and  the  excise  became  more  lind  more 
identified  with  the  tyranny  of  Federalism,  stronger  demonstrations 
were  inevitable,  and  upon  the  2Tth  of  July,  1791,  a  meeting  was 
called  at  Brownsville,  (Redstone,)  to  consider  the  growing  troubles 
of  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania.  This  meeting,  which  was 
attended  by  influential  and  able  men,  agreed  to  a  convention  of 
representatives  from  the  five  cotmties  of  Washington,  Allegheny, 
Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Bedford,  included  in  the  fourth  survey 
under  the  law  in  question,  to  be  held  at  Washington,  upon  the  28d 
of  August. 

In  relation  to  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  Hamilton  says: 

^^  This  meeting  passed  some  intermediate  resolutions,  which  wei% 
afterward  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Bazette,  containing  a  strong 
censure  on  the  law,  declaring  that  any  persoti  who  had  accepted  or 
might  accept  ah  ofilee  under  Congress,  in  order  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  should  be  considered  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  th<^ 
country ;  and  recommending  to  the  citizens  of  Washington  eountjr 
tx)  treat  every  person  who  had  accepted,  or  might  thereafter  accept, 
any  such  office,  with  contempt,  and  absolutely  refuse  all  kind  of 
communication  or  intercourse  with  the  officers,  and  to  withhold 
from  them  all  aid,  support,  or  comfort 

"Not  content  with  this  vindictive  proscription  bf  those  Who 
might  esteem  it  their  duty,  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  the  meeting  pto^ 
ceeded  to  accumulate  topics  of  crimination  of  the  Government 
though  foreign  to  each  other ;  authorizing  by  this  ieal  ibr  censut^ 


*  The  principal  authorities  in  relation  to  the  Whisky  Insurrection,  ased  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  following  sketch,  are  the  American  State  Papers,  toI.  xz,  Brackenridgs** 
nicidents,  Pindley'i  History,  and  SpiMrks*  Washington,  %ol.  x,  A«.  &o. 
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e  8iiq>ici(m  that  they  were  ftetttated^  not  merely  by  the  dislike  of  a 
particular  law,  bat  by  a  disposition  to  render  the  Government 
Itself  nnpopnlar  and  odious. 

<^  This  meeting,  in  farther  prosecution  of  their  plan,  deputed 
three  of  their  members  to  meet  delegates  from  the  counties  of 
Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Allegheny,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
fi^tember  following,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  those  counties  in  an  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  of  the  excise  law  and  other 
igrievances/* 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  connection  of  the  antagonism  to  the 
excise,  with  other  topics,  was  brought  forward,  and  a  political 
character  given  to  the  movement,  by  a  general  assault  upon  the 
measures  of  the  Federal  Government  This  assault  assumed  a  yet 
more  distinctive  character  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  delegates 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  upon  the  7th  of  September;  at  which  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  officers,  the  interest  paid  upon  the  national 
debt,  the  want  of  distinction  between  the  original  holders  of  that 
debt  and  those  who  had  bought  it  at  a  discount,  and  the  creation 
of  a  United  States  Bank,  were  all  denounced  in  common  with  the 
tax  on  whisky.  At  these  meetings  all  was  conducted  with  pro- 
priely ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  gave  no  direct  countenance  to 
violence.  And  when  did  the  leaders  of  a  community,  its  legisla* 
tors,  judges  and  clergy,  ever  express,  in  any  .manner,  however, 
quiet,  their  utter  disregard  of  law,  without  a  correspcmding  expres- 
vion  by  the  masses,  if  uneducated,  in  acts  of  violence  T  It  was  not 
•trange,  therefore,  that  upon  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  last 
Bamed,  the  collector  for  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and  Washington 
was  attacked.    One  report  says : 

^^  A  party  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  him  at  a  place 
on  Pigeon  creek,  in  Washington  county,  seized,  tarred  and 
leathered  him,  cut  off  his  hair,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse, 
obliging  him  to  travel  on  foot,  a  eonsiderable  distance,  in  that  mor« 
tifying  and  painful  situation. 

^  The  case  was  brought  before  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania, 
oat  of  which  processes  were  issued  against  John  Robertson,  John 
Hamilton,  and  Thomas  McComb,  three  of  the  persons  concerned 
in  the  outrage^ 

^^The  serving  of  these  processes  was  confided  by  the  then  mar . 
flhal,  Clement  Biddle,  to  his  deputy,  Joseph  Fox,  who,  in  the 
month  of  October,  went  into  Allegheny  county  for  the  purpose  of 
aernngthem. 
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^'  The  appe&raDces  and  circamstances  which  Mr.  Fox  observed 
himself  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  learned  afterward  upon 
his  arrival  at  Pittsburgh,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  him  from  the 
service  of  the  processes,  and  unfortunately  led  to  adopt  the  injudi- 
cious and  fruitless  expedient  of  sending  them  to  the  parties  bj  a 
private  messenger,  under  cover. 

^'  The  deputy's  report  to  the  marshal  states  a  number  of  particu- 
lars, evincing  a  considerable  fermentation  in  the  part  of  the  countiy 
to  which  he  was  sent,  and  inducing  a  belief,  on  his  part,  that  he 
could  not  with  safety  have  executed  the  processes.  The  niarshal 
transmitting  this  report  to  the  district  attorney,  makes  the  follow- 
ing observations  upon  it:  ^I  am  sorry  to  add  that  he,  the  deputy, 
found  the  people,  in  general,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and 
particularly  beyond  the  Allegheny  mountains,  in  such  a  ferment 
on  account  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  laying  a  duty  on  distilled 
spirits,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the  said  act,  and 
from  a  variety  of  threats  to  himself  personally,  although  he  took 
the  utmost  precaution  to  conceal  his  errand,  that  he  was  not  only 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  serving  the  process,  but  that  any 
attempt  to  effect  it  would  have  occasioned  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition from  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  he  declares 
that,  if  he  had  attempted  it,  he  believes  he  should  not  have  returned 
alive.  I  spared  no  expense  nor  pains  to  have  the  process  of  the  court 
executed,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  deputy  would  have 
accomplished  it,  if  it  could  have  been  done.' 

^^  The  reality  of  the  danger  to  the  deputy  was  countenanced  by 
the  opinion  of  Gen.  l^eville,  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  a  man 
who  before  had  given,  and  since  has  given,  numerous  proofs  of  a 
steady  and  firm  temper ;  and  what  followed  is  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  it 

^^  The  person  who  had  been  sent  with  the  processes  was  seized, 
whipped,  tarred  and  feathered ;  and,  after  having  his  horse  and 
money  taken  from  him,  was  blindfolded  and  tied  in  the  woods,  in 
which  condition  he  remained  for  five  hours. 

^^  These  intemperate  expressions  of  their  feelings  by  word  and 
deed,  startled  the  government,  and  puzzled  its  executive  ofiicers: 
it  was  determined,  however,  to  await  the  influence  of  time,  thought^ 
information  and  leniency,  and  to  attempt,  by  a  reconsideration  of 
the  law,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  do  away  any  real  cause 
of  complaint  which  might  exist  But  popular  fury  once  aroused  is 
not  soon  allayed;  the  worst  passions  of  the  same  people  who  sent 
out  the  murderers  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  in  1782,  had  been 
excited,  and  excess  followed  excess. 
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^^  Some  time  iu  October,  1791,  an  nnh&ppy  man,  by  the  name  of 

Wilson,  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  manifestly  disordered  in  his 

intellects,  imagining  himself  to  be  a  collector  of  the  revenue,  or 

invested  with  some  trust  in  relation  to  it,  was  so  unlucky  as  to 

make  inquiries  concerning  distillers  who  had  entered  their  stills, 

giving  out  that  he  was  to  travel  through  the  United  States,  to 

ascertain  and  report  to  Congress  the  number  of  stills,  &c.    This 

man  was  pursued  by  a  party  in  disguise,  taken  out  of  his  bed^ 

carried  about  five  miles  back,  to  a  smith's  shop ;  stripped  of  hb 

his  clothes,  which  were  afterward  burnt ;  and,  having  been  himself 

inhumanly  burnt  in  several  places  with  a  heated  iron,  was  tarred 

and  feathered,  and  about  daylight  dismissed,  naked,  wounded,  and 

otherwise  in  a  very  suftering  condition. 

^' These  particulars  are  communicated  in  a  letter  from  the 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  of  the  17th  of  November,  who  declares 
that  he  had  then  himself  seen  the  unfortunate  maniac,  the  abuse  of 
whom,  as  he  expressed  it,  exceeded  description,  and  was  sufficient 
to  make  human  nature  shudder.  The  afl&rir  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as  persons  of  weight  and  consideration  in  that  county  are 
understood  to  have  been  actors  in  it,  and  as  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  were,  during  the  whole  time  of  inflicting  the  punishment, 
apparent;  the  unhappy  sufferer  displayed  the  heroic  fortitude  of  a 
man  who  conceived  himself  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  discharge  of  some 
important  duty. 

"  Not  long  after,  a  person  by  the  name  of  Roseberry,  underwent 
the  humiliating  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  with  some 
aggravations,  for  having,  in  conversation,  hazarded  the  very  natural 
and  just,  but  unpalatable,  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  could  not  reasonably  expect  protection  from  a  government 
whose  laws  they  so  strenuously  opposed. 

^'  The  audacity  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  excesses  was  so  great, 
that  an  armed  banditti  ventured  to  seize  and  carry  off  two  persons 
who  were  witnesses  against  the  rioters,  in  the  case  of  Wilson,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  giving  testimony  of  the  riot  in  a  court  then 
sitting,  or  about  to  sit." 

Notwithstanding  the  course  of  the  western  people,  the  federal 
government,  during  the  session  of  1791  and  '  92,  proceeded  in  the 
discussion  of  the  obnoxious  statute ;  and  upon  the  8th  of  May, 
1792,  passed  an  amendatory  act^  making  such  changes  as  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  angry  feelings  that  had  been  excited,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  political  animosities,  and  which, 
in  most  districts,  produced  the  intended  results. 
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But  in  Western  Pennsylt^ania  the  opposition  continued  unabated, 
Itnd  it  was  announced  that  the  inspectors  who,  hj  the  new  law, 
were  to  he  appointed  for  all  the  counties,  should  not  he  allowed  to 
it>pen  their  offices.    'Sot  was  this  a  mere  threat^  no  buildings  could 
be  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  when,  at  length, 
in  Washington  county,  one  Captain  Faulkner  dared  to  agree  that 
It  building  of  his  should  be  occupied  by  the  inspector,  he  was  way- 
laid by  a  mob,  a  knife  drawn  upon  him,  and  was  threatened  widi 
icalping,  the  burning  of  his  property,  and  other  injuries,  if  he  did 
toot  revoke  his  agreement.    So  that,  upon  the  20th  of  August, 
nnder  the  influence  of  fear,  he  did  actually  break  his  contract,  and 
upon  the  next  day  adyertised  what  he  had  done  in  the  Pittsburgii 
Oazette. 

On  the  day  of  this  advertisement,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Pitta- 
burgh,  headed  by  members  of  the  State  Legislature,  judges,  cleigy- 
tnen,  and  other  leading  characters.  Of  these,  the  late  Alb^t 
Qallatin  was  secretary  to  the  meeting;  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  Daniel  Bradford,  who  acted  as  a  leader  in  many  of  tht 
violent  proceedings. 

^^This  meeting  entered  into  resolutions  not  less  exceptionable 
iihan  those  of  its  predecessors.  The  preamble  suggests  that  a  tax 
dn  spirituous  liquors  is  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  upon  the 
poor;  that  internal  taxes  upon  consumption  must^  in  the  end, 
destroy  the  liberties  of  every  country  in  which  they  are  introduced ; 
that  the  law  in  question,  A*om  certain  local  circumstances  which 
are  specified,  would  bring  immediate  distress  and  ruin  upon  the 
western  country ;  and  concludes  with  the  sentiment  that  they  think 
it  their  duty  to  persist  in  remonstrance  to  Congress,  f^d  in  eveiy 
otlier  legal  measure  that  may  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law. 

"  The  resolutions  then  proceed,  first,  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  and  cause  to  be  presented  to  Congress  an  address,  stating 
ebjections  to  the  law,  and  praying  foi»  its  repeal ;  secondly,  to 
appoint  committees  of  correspondence  for  Washington,  Fayette 
ftnd  Allegheny,  charged  to  correspond  tc^ether,  and  with  such 
committees  as  should  be  appointed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
county  of  Westmoreland,  or  with  any  committees  of  a  similar 
nature  that  might  be  i^pointed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States; 
aad  also,  if  found  necessary,  to  call  together  either  general  meet- 
ings of  the  people  in  their  respective  counties,  or  conferences  €l 
the  several  committees ;  and  lastly,  to  declare  that  they  will,  in 
fiitare,  consider  those  who  hold  offices  for  the  collection  of  the 
duty  as  unworthy  of  their  fiiendship ;  that  they  will  have  no  iiit«> 
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couree  nor  dealingB  with  them,  will  withdraw  from  ih^m  every 
MBistance,  withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  npob 
those  duties  that,  as  Inen  and  fellow  citizens,  we  owe  to  each  other, 
fthd  will,  -upon  all  occasions,  treat  them  with  contempt,  earnestly 
recommending  to  the  jpeople  at  large  to  follow  the  same  line  of 
conduct  toward  them." 

When  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  meatis  nsed  to  intimi- 
date Faulkner,  was  given  to  the  government,  "Washington  issued  a 
proclamation,  dated  September  15th;  the  supervisor  of  the  district 
Was  sent  to  the  seat  of  trouble  to  learn  the  true  state  ojf  facts,  and 
to  collect  evidence;  while  the  attorney  general  was  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  meet- 
ing, with  a  view  to  the  indictment  of  the  leaders.  Mr.  Randolph, 
bowever,  felt  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  meeting  of 
August  21st,  that  no  prosecutions  on  that  score  were  instituted, 
ftnd  in  serving  process  upon  two  persons,  said  to  have  been  among 
the  assailants  of  Faulkner,  either  an  error  was  made,  or  the  acoti- 
fiation  proved  to  be  false,  which  caused  that  matter  also  to  be 
dropped  by  the  government  It  wte  then  prc^osed  to  attempt  a 
gradual  suppression  of  the  resistance  to  the  law,  by  adopting  these 
Iheasures,  to  wit : 

"  The  prosecution  of  all  distillers  who  were  not  licensed,  when 
it  could  be  done  with  certainty  of  success,  and  without  exciting 
violence.  The  seizure  of  all  illegal  spirits  on  their  way  to  market^ 
\vhen  it  could  be  done  without  leading  to  outbreaks,  and  by  care 
that  only  spirits  which  had  paid  duty  were  bought  for  the  use  of 
the  army." 

The  influence  of  theSe  measures  was  in  part  lost  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  whisky  that  paid  no  tax  into  the  north-western 
territory,  over  which  some  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  matter  did  not 
extend;  but  still  their  effect  was  decided.  In  November,  1792, 
Wolcott  wrote  that  the  opposition  was  confined  to  a  small  part  Of 
Pennsylvania,  and  would  soon  cease^  and  through  the  whole  of 
1793 — although  the  collector  for  Fayette  county  was  obliged  by 
force  to  give  up  his  books  and  papers,  and  to  promise  a  nesignation, 
while  the  Inspector  of  Allegheny  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  the 
Inagistrates,  and  no  notice  of  the  act  taken  by  them ;  and  although 
when  warrants  were  issued  for  the  rioters  in  the  former  case,  llie 
^eriff  of  the  county  refused  to  execute  them,  yet  obedience  to  the 
ttcise  became  more  general,  atid  many  of  the  leading  distillers, 
gelding  to  the  suggestions  of  pecuniary  interest^  for  the  first  time 
entered  their  stiUsy  and  abandoned  the  paarty  of  Bradford  »ad 
coadjutors. 
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This  abandonment,  the  political  antagouiste  of  the  law  by  no 
means  relished ;  still  even  they  might  have  been  sabdned,  bat  for 
the  introdaction  at  that  very  juncture,  of  Mr.  Genet's  famous  sys- 
tem of  democratic  societies,  which,  like  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris, 
were  to  be  a  power  above  the  government,    Qenet  reached  the 
United  States,  April  8th ;  on  the  18th  of  May,  he  was  presented  to 
the  President;  and  by  the  SOth  of  that  month,  the  Democratic 
Society  of  Philadelphia  was  organized.    By  means  of  this,  its  affili- 
ated bodies,  and  other  societies  based  upon  it,  or  suggested  by  it^ 
the  French  minister,  his  friends  and  imitators,  waged  their  war 
upon  the  administration,  and  gave  new  energy  to  every  man  who, 
on  any  ground,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of  his  countiy. 
Among  those  dissatisfied,  the  enemies  of  the  excise  were  of  conrao 
to  be  numbered ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  to  the 
agency  of  societies  formed  in  the  disaffected  districts,  after  the  plan 
of  those  founded  by  Genet,  the  renewed  and  excessive  hostility  of 
the  western  people  to  the  tax  upon  spirits  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  proper  Democratic  Societies,  when  the  crisis  came,  disap- 
proved of  the  violence  committed,  and  so  did  Gallatin  and  many 
others ;  but,  however  much  they  may  have  disliked  an  appeal  to 
force,  even  from  the  outset,  their  measures,  their  extravagances, 
and  political  fanaticism,  were  calculated  to  result  in  violence  and 
nothing  else.  Through  the  year  1798,  the  law  seemed  gaining 
ground ;  but  with  the  next  January,  the  demon  was  loosed  again. 

"  William  Richmond,  who  had  given  information  against  some 
of  the  rioters  in  the  affair  of  Wilson,  had  his  bam  burnt,  with  all 
the  grain  and  hay  which  it  contained ;  and  the  same  thing  happened 
to  Robert  Shawhan,  a  distiller,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to 
comply  with  the  law,  and  who  had  always  spoken  favorably  of  it; 
but  in  neither  of  these  instances,  (which  happened  in  the  county  of 
Allegheny)  though  the  presumptions  were  violent,  was  any  posi- 
tive proof  obtained. 

"  The  inspector  of  the  revenue,  in  a  letter  of  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, writes  that  he  had  received  information  that  persons  living 
near  the  dividing  line  of  Allegheny  and  Washington  counties,  had 
thrown  out  threats  of  tarring  and  feathering  one  William  Cochran, 
a  complying  distiller,  and  of  burning  his  distillery ;  and  that  it  had 
also  been  given  out  that  in  three  weeks  there  would  not  be  a  house 
standing  in  Allegheny  county  of  any  person  who  had  complied 
with  the  laws.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  had  been  induced  to 
pay  a  visit  to  several  leading  individuals  in  that  quarter,  as  well  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  as  to  endeavor  to  avert  the 
attempt  to  execute  such  threats. 
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**  It  appeared  afterward  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  had  been 
pursued  by  a  collection  of  disorderly  persons,  threatening,  as  they 
'Went  along,  vengeance  against  him.  On  their  way,  these  men 
called  at  the  bouse  of  James  Kiddoe,  who  had  recently  complied 
i^ith  the  laws,  broke  into  his  still-house,  fired  several  balls  under 
tds  still,  and  scattered  fire  over  and  about  the  house. 

"In  May  and  June  new  violences  were  committed.  James 
laddoe,  the  person  above  mentioned,  and  William  Cochran,  another 
complying  distiller,  met  with  repeated  injury  to  their  property. 
Eddoe  had  parts  of  his  grist-mill,  at  different  times,  carried  away, 
and  Cochran  suffered  more  material  injuries.  His  still  was  de- 
stroyed ;  his  saw-mill  was  rendered  useless,  by  the  taking  away  of 
the  saw;  and  his  grist-mill  so  injured  as  to  require  to  be  repaired, 
at  considerable  expense. 

"At  the  last  visit,  a  note  in  writing  was  left,  requiring  him  to 
publish  what  he  had  suffered  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  on  pain  of 
another  visit,  in  which  he  is  threatened,  in  figurative  but  intelli- 
gible terms,  with  the  destruction  of  his  property  by  fire.  Thus 
adding  to  the  profligacy  of  doing  wanton  injuries  to  a  fellow-citizen 
the  tyranny  of  compelling  him  to  be  the  publisher  of  his  wrongs. 

"June  being  the  month  for  receiving  annual  entries  of  stills, 
endeavors  were  used  to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and  Wash- 
ington counties,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  found  impracticable. 
With  much  pains  and  difficulty,  places  were  procured  for  the  pur- 
pose. That  in  We8tmx)reland  county  was  repeatedly  attacked  in 
the  night  by  armed  men,  who  frequently  fired  upon  it;  but,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  which  has  been  made  to  this  department,  it  was 
defended  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance,  by  John  Wells, 
an  auxiliary  officer,  and  Philip  Ragan,  the  owner  of  the  house,  as 
to  have  been  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

"  That  in  Washington  county,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  sup- 
pressed. The  first  attempt  was  confined  to  pulling  down  the  sign 
of  the  office,  and  threats  of  future  destruction ;  the  second  effected 
the  object,  in  the -following  mode:  About  twelve  persons,  armed 
and  painted  black,  in  the  night  of  the  6th  of  June,  broke  into  the 
house  of  John  Lynn,  where  the  office  was  kept,  and,  after  having 
treacherously  seduced  him  to  come  down  stairs,  and  put  himself 
into  their  power,  by  a  promise  of  safety  to  himself  and  his  house, 
they  seized  and  tied  him,  threatened  to  hang  him,  took  him  to  a 
retired  spot  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and  there,  after  cutting  off  his 
hair,  tarring  and  feathering  him,  swore  him  never  again  to  allow 
the  use  of  his  house  for  an  office,  never  to  disclose  their  names, 
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and  never  again  to  have  any  sort  of  i^gency  in  lud  of  the  excise; 
having  done  which,  they  bound  hiaiy  naked,  to  a  tree,  and  left  him 
in  that  situation  till  morning,  when  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself.  Not  content  with  this,  the  malcontents,  some  days  afier, 
made  him  another  visit,  pulled  down  part  of  his  house,  and  pat 
him  in  a  situation  to  be  obliged  to  become  an  exile  from  his  own 
home,  and  to  find  an  aaylum  elsewhere/' 

Even  these  acts,  however,  were  followed  by  nothing  on  the  part 
of  the  government  more  stringent  than  the  institution,  in  the  June 
following,  of  several  suits  against  the  rioters,  and  also  against  the 
non-compljing  distillers,  to  serve  process  in  which  the  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  himself  visited  the  West.  This  led  to  the  catas- 
trophe. These  suits  were  in  the  United  States  Court,  which  sat 
east  of  the  mountains,  where  the  accused  must,  of  course,  be  tried. 
But  the  seizure  of  offenders  to  be  tried  out  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, was  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans,  and  to  the 
principles  of  that  English  law  upon  which  they  had  relied  through 
the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Bevolution.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, it  was  said,  in  taking  men  to  Philadelphia  to  be  tried  for 
alleged  misdemeanors,  was  doing  what  the  British  did  in  carrying 
Americans  beyond  the  sea.  Then  was  shown  the  power  of  those 
societies  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  In  February,  1794,  a 
society  had  been  formed  at  Mingo  creek,  consisting  of  the  militia 
of  that  neighborhood,  the  same  persons  who  led  in  all  future 
excesses.  In  April,  a  second  association,  of  the  same  character, 
and  a  regular  democratic  club,  were  formed  in  the  troublesome 
district.  In  the  latter,  nothing  was  done  in  relation  to  the  excise, 
so  far  as  is  known,  but  in  the  two  first  named  bodies  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  worst  spirit  of  the  French  clubs  was  naturalized; 
the  excise  and  the  government  thorou^Iy  canvassed,  and  rebel- 
lion, disunion  and  bloodshed,  sooner  or  later,  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  circumstances^ 
great  excitement  was  likely  to  prevail  upon  slight  provocation. 
DiTotwithstanding,  the  marshal  for  the  State,  Pavid  Lennox,  wa; 
suffered  to  serve  his  writs  unresisted,  until,  when  be  went  with  the 
last  process  in  his  hands,  he  unwisely  took  with  him  the  inspector 
of  the  coufity,  General  John  Neville,  a  man  once  v^vy  popular,  but 
^ho  had  become  odious  to  tlie  misguided  populace,  on  account  of 
tilie  £fdthful  performance  of  what  he  regarded  his  duty,  in  th^ 
attempt  to  execute  the  la^.  After  ijerving  this  pipces^,  the  niarshal 
and  inspector  ivere  follo\fed  by  f  crowd  and  ^  gun  waa  fire4» 


thongb  withont  doing  any  injury.  The  marshal  retarned  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  inspector  to  his  own  house;  but  it  being  noised 
abroad  that  both  were  at  General  Neville's,  a  number  of  militia- 
men, who  were  gathered  under  the  United  States  law,  agreed  the 
next  morning  to  pay  the  inspector  a  visit 

For  some  time,  Neville  had  been  looking  for  an  attack,  knowing 
bis  unpopularity,  and  bad  armed  his  negroes  and  barricaded  h^ 
windows.  An  attack  upon  his  house,  with  a  view  to  the  destruction 
of  his  papers,  had  probably  been  in  contemplation,  and  those  who 
gathered,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  were  determined  to 
carry  the  proposed  destruction  into  effect.  When  General  Neville 
discovered  the  pi^rty  on  that  morning  around  his  door,  he  asked 
their  business,  and  upon  receiving  evasive  replies,  proceeded  at 
once  to  treat  them  as  enemies;  shut  his  door  again  and  opened  ^ 
fire,  by  which  six  of  the  assailants  were  wounded,  one  of  them 
mortally.  This,  of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  anger  and  excite- 
ment previously  existing;  news  of  the  bloodshed  was  diffused 
through  the  Mingo  creek  neighborhood,  and  before  nightfall  steps 
were  taken  to  avenge  the  sufierers. 

^'Apprehending,"  says  Hami ton,  ^^ that  the  business  would  no| 
terminate  here,  General  Neville  made  application  by  letter  to  the 
judges,  generals  of  militia  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  protectioq* 
A  reply  to  his  application,  from  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and  John  Gib- 
son, magistrates  and  militia  officers,  informed  him  that  the  laws 
could  not  be  executed  so  as  to  afford  him  the  protection  to  whicli 
be  was  entitled,  owing  to  the  too  general  combination  of  the  people, 
in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  the  revenue  Hw;  adding^ 
that  they  would  take  every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the  rioter^ 
to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  attack  upon  his  house,  that  proi>ecutions 
might  be  commenced  against  them;  and  expressing  their  ^orro^ 
that  should  the  posse  comitalus  of  the  county  be  ordered  out  in 
support  of  the  civil  authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten  that  were 
not  of  the  party  of  the  rioters. 

^'  The  day  following  the  insurgents  re-assembled  with  a  consid- 
erable augmentation  of  numbers,  lonountiug,  ashf^  been  computed, 
to  at  lea^t  iive  hundred ;  l^nd,  on  the  llih  of  July,  renewed  their 
attack  upon  the  house  of  the  inspector,  who,  in  t)xe  interval,  ha4 
taken  the  precaution  of  calling  to  his  aid  ^  small  detachment  from 
the  gsrrisoD  of  Fort  Pitt,  which,  at  the  time  of  th^  attf^k,  consisted 
of  eleven  men,  who  had  been  joined  by  Mfgor  Abra^^m  Ei;*^p^t- 
nclff  ^  jgr l^nd  aii4  cpmiezion  pf  the  inspector. 
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"  There  being  scarcely  a  prospect  of  effectaal  defense  against  so 
large  a  body  as  then  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had  every  thing 
to  apprehend  for  his  person,  if  taken,  it  was  judged  advisable  that 
he  should  withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place  of  concealment; 
Major  Kirkpatrick  generously  agreeing  to  remain  with  the  eleven 
men,  in  the  intention,  if  practicable,  to  make  a  capitulation  in 
favor  of  the  property;  if  not,  to  defend  it  as  long  as  possible. 

"A  parley  took  place  under  cover  of  a  flag,  which  was  sent  by 
the  insurgents  to  the  house  to  demand  that  the  inspector  shonld 
come  forth,  renounce  his  ofBce,  and  stipulate  never  again  to  accept 
an  office  under  the  same  laws.  To  this  it  was  replied^  that  the  in- 
spector had  left  the  house  upon  their  first  approach,  and  that  the 
place  to  which  he  had  retired  was  unknown.  They  then  declared 
that  they  must  have  whatever  related  to  his  office.  They  were 
answered  that  they  might  send  persons,  not  exceeding  six,  to  search 
the  house  and  take  away  whatever  papers  they  could  find  apper- 
taining to  the  office.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  they  insisted, 
unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who  were  in  the  house  for  its 
defense,  should  march  out  and  ground  their  arms,  which  Major 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  refused;  considering  it  and  representing 
it  to  them  as  a  proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  property.  This 
refusal  put  an  end  to  the  parley. 

"A  brisk  firing  then  ensued  between  the  insurgents  and  those  in 
the  house,  which,  it  is  said,  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  the  assail- 
ants, having  set  fire  to  the  neighboring  and  adjacent  buildings^ 
eight  in  number,  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  an 
immediate  communication  of  the  fire  to  the  house,  obliged  Major 
Kirkpatrick  and  his  small  party  to  come  out  and  surrender  them- 
selves. In  the  course  of  the  firing,  one  of  the  insurgents  was  killed 
and  several  wounded,  and  three  of  the  persons  in  the  house  were  also 
wounded.  The  person  killed  is  understood  to  have  been  the  leader 
of  the  party,  of  the  name  of  James  McParlane,  then  a  major  in  the 
militia,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  dwell- 
ing house,  after  the  surrender,  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  build- 
ings, the  whole  of  which  were  consumed  to  the  ground.  The  loss 
of  property  to  the  inspector,  upon  this  occasion,  is  estimated,  and, 
as  it  is  believed  with  great  moderation,  at  not  less  than  three  thous- 
and pounds,  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  marshal,  together  with  Ool.  Presly  Neville,  and  several 
others,  were  taken  by  the  insurgents  going  to  the  inspector's  house. 
All,  except  the  marshal  and  Col.  Neville,  soon  made  their  escape; 
but  these  were  carried  off  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
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afiray  bad  happened,  and  detained  till  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next 

morning.    In  the  conrse  of  their  detention,  the  marshal,  in  partica- 

lar,   sufiered  very  serere  and   humiliating  treatment,  and  was 

freqnently  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.    Several  of  the  party 

frequently  presented  their  pieces  at  him  with  every  appearance  of 

a  design  to  assassinate,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 

vestrained  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  more  humane  and  more  prudent. 

^'Kor  could  he  obtain  safety  nor  liberty,  but  upon  the  condition 

of  a  promise,  guaranteed  by  Col.  Keville,  tiiat  he  would  serve  no 

other  process  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains.    The 

alternative  being  immediate  death,  extorted  fiom  the  marshal  a 

compliance  with  this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  just  sense  of 

official  dignity,  and  the  firmness  of  character  which  were  witnessed 

by  his  conduct  throughout  the  trying  scenes  he*bad  experienced. 

''The  insurgents,  on  the  ISHi,  sent  a  deputation  of  two  of  their 
number  (one  a  justice  of  the  peace)  to  Pittsburgh,  to  require  of  the 
marshal,  a  surrender  of  the  process  in  his  possession  intimating 
that  his  compliMice  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  add  to  his  safety ; 
and  also  to  demand  of  Gen.  I^eville,  in  peremptory  terms  the  resig- 
3aation  of  his  office,  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the 
place  and  take  him  by  force ;  demands  which  both  these  officers 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject,  as  alike  incompatible  with  their  honor 
and  their  duty. 

"As  it  was  well  ascertained  tbat  no  protection  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  magistrates  or  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  it  became 
necessary  to  the  safety,  both  of  the  inspector  and  the  marshal,  to 
quit  that  place;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  all  the  usual  routes  to 
Philadelpliia  were  beset  by  the  insurgents,  they  concluded  to 
descend  the  Ohio,  and  proceed,  by  a. circuitous  route,  to  the  seat  of 
government,  which  they  began  to  put  in  execution  on  the  night  of 
the  19th  of  July." 

The  following  points,  which  are  of  great  inqiortance,  do  not 
appear  in  the  above  narrative.  First,  it  seems  the  attack  was  so 
deliberafte  that  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  superintend  it» 
who  sat  upon  an  elevation,  and  directed  the  various  movements. 
Beeond,  it  seems  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  the  destruction  of 
official  papers,  and  not  property  or  life.  Third,  McFarlane,  the 
commander  erf  4^  rebeb  was  shot  dead,  when  he  €a^>08ed  himself 
in  consequence  of  a  call  from  the  house  to  cease  firing;  this  was 
legaided  as  intentional  mnirder  on  the  part  of  the  defenden^ 
Fourth  tiiere  is  no  doubt  4»  to  tin  bonmig  faafving  been  autliorised 
by  the  committee  of  attack. 
46 
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The  attack  upon  fTeville's  house  was  an  outrage  of  so  violent  a 
character,  and  the  feeling  that  caused  it  was  of  so  mixed  a  nature, 
that  further  movements  were,  of  necessity,  to  be  expected.  Thoee 
who  thought  themselves  justified,  as  the  early  actors  in  the  Itevolo- 
tion  had  been,  would  of  course  go  forward;  those  who  anticipated 
the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  thought  it  safer  to  press  on  and  make 
the  rebellion  formidable,  than  to  stop  and  so  be  unable  to  hope  for 
terms  from  the  government.  The  depraved  l6oked  for  plunder, 
the  depressed  for  a  chance  to  rise;  the  ambitious  had  the  great  men 
of  France  in  view  before  them,  and  the  cowardly  followed  what 
they  dared  not  try  to  withstand. 

These  various  feelings  showed  themselves  at  a  meeting  held 
July  2Sd,  at  Mingo  creek,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  by 
Brackenridge,  who  attended,  in  a  vivid  and  clear  narrative.  The 
masses  were  half-^mad,  filled  with  true  Parisian  fury,  and  drove 
their  apparent  leaders  powerless  before  them.  At  this  gathering, 
a  general  convention  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry,  now  Williamsport,  upon  the  Monongahela,  was  agreed  on; 
but  the  more  violent  meanwhile  determined  upon  steps  that  would 
entirely  close  the  way  to  reconciliation  with  the  government :  these 
were,  first,  the  robbery  of  the  mail,  by  which  they  expected  to  learn 
who  were  their  chief  opponents ;  next,  the  expulsion  from  the  conn* 
try  of  the  persons  thus  made  known ;  and,  lastly,  the  seizure  of  the 
United  States  arms  and  ammunition  at  Pittsburgh.  The  leading 
man  in  these  desperate  acts  was  David  Bradford,  an  attorney  and 
politician  of  some  eminence. 

The  first  step  was  successfully  taken  on  the  26th  of  July,  and 
General  John  Gibson,  Colonel  Presly  Neville,  son  of  General  John 
Neville,  and  three  others,  were  found  to  have  written  letters  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  proceedings.  This  being  known,  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  were  requested  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  to  expel 
these  persons  forthwith,  and  such  was  the  fear  of  the  citizens,  that 
the  order  was  obeyed,  though  unwillingly.  But  the  third  project 
succeeded  less  perfectly.  In  order  to  effect  it,  a  meeting  of  the 
masses  had  been  called  for  August  1st,  at  Braddock's  field;  this 
call  was  made  in  the  form  usual  for  militia  musters,  and  all  were 
notified  to  come  armed  and  equipped.  Brackenridge  was  again 
present,  though  in  fear  and  trembling.  Terror,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  ruled  as  perfectiy  as  beyond  the  Atiantic.  The  Pittsburgh 
representatives  had  gone  to  the  conference  from  fear  of  being 
thought  lukewarm  in  the  rebel  cause,  and  finding  themselves  sue* 
pected,  passed  the  day  in  fear. 
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The  object  of  the  gathering,  an  attack  upon  the  United  States 
arsenal,  had  been  divulged  to  few,  and  upon  farther  consultatiou 
was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determined  to  march  to  Pittsburgh  at 
any  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  disaffected,  robbing  a 
few  houses,  and  burning  a  few  stores.  The  women  of  the  country 
had  gathered  to  see  the  s^k  of  the  city  at  the  Forks — ^and  it  was 
with  difGicalty  that  the  conflagration  and  robbery  were  prevented ; 
the  leaders  in  general  opposed  the  excesses  of  their  followers ;  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  MTarlane  protected  the  property  of  Ma- 
jor Kirkpatrick,  and  as  others  who  were  most  interested  in  the  in- 
surrection showed  equal  vigor  in  the  prevention  of  violence,  the 
inarch  to  Pittsburgh  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than  the  burning  of 
a  few  barns  and  sheds. 

When  a  knowledge  of  the  attack  on  Neville's  house,  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  reached  the  federal  government,  it  was 
thought  to  be  time  to  take  decided  steps*  On  the  5th  of  August, 
Ilamilton  laid  the  whole  matter  before  the  president;  Judge  Wil- 
son of  the  Supreme  Court,  having,  on  the  4th,  certified  the  western 
counties  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection ;  and  upon  the  7th,  Wash- 
ington issued  his  proclamation,  giving  notice  that  every  means  in 
his  power  would  be  used  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  it  was  his 
wish,  however,  and  also  that  of  Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvaniai 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  com« 
missioners  were  appointed,  three  by  the  United  States,  and  two  by 
the  State,  to  visit  the  West,  and  try  to  procure  an  abandonment  of 
the  insurrection  without  bloodshed.  The  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  were  James  Ross,  a  senator  in  Congress, 
abd  a  gentlemen  very  popular  with  the  people  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, Jasper  Yeates,  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State,  and  William  Bradford,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  Those  on  the  part  of  Pennsylvania  were  Thomas 
M'Eean,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State,  and  William  Irvine,  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

When  these  messengers  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  meeting  at  Parkinson's  ferry  was  in  session,  and  Gallatin  and 
others  were  trying  to  prevent  matters  from  becoming  worse  than 
they  already  were.  This  meeting,  upon  receiving  notice  of  the 
approach  of  the  commissioner,  agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  con- 
ference, consisting  of  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Westmoreland, 
Allegheny,  Fayette,  and  Washington,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fjx)m 
Ohio  county,  in  Virginia,  to  treat  with  them ;  and  at  the  sanoie  time 
named  a  standing  committee,  one  from  each  township,  maldng 
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Aizty  in  number,  to  whom  the  fbnner  were  to  report,  and  who  were 
authorized  to  call  a  new  meeting  of  deputies,  or  recall  the  old 
ones,  in  ord^  to  aco^t  or  reject  the  terms  offered  on  the  part  of 
goyemmeni. 

On  the  2l8t  of  August,  the  oommiasionerB  and  committee  of  con- 
ference met,  and  after  some  discussion  agreed  upon  terms,  which 
the  representatives  of  the  insui^nts  thought  their  constitaentB 
would  do  well  to  acc^t.  Thej  were  then  submitted  to  the  stand- 
ing commfttee,  but  in  that  body  so  much  fear  and  mutual  dietruBi 
prevailed,  as  to  lead  to  a  mere  recommendation  to  the  people  to 
accept  the  terms  offered,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  tw^ity-threey 
while  the  committee  themselves  failed  to  give  the  pledgee  which 
had  been  required  of  them.  This  state  of  things  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fact  that  even  the  recommendation  was  obtained  only 
by  shielding  the  voters  through  a  vote  by  ballot,  proved  to  the 
agents  for  government  that  little  was  yet  done  towitfd  tcanqaili- 
sing  the  country. 

All  the  committee*men  and  leaders  were  in  dread  of  popular 
violence,  and  after  various  letters  had  passed,  and  a  second  com- 
mittee of  conference  had  agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
terms  offered  by  the  government,  the  question  was  referred  to  the 
people  themselves,  who  were  to  sign  their  names  to  pledges  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose;  by  which  pledges  they  bound  themselvee  to 
obey  the  law  and  help  its  operation ;  or,  unwilling  to  do  this,  they 
were  to  refuse  distinctly  to  sign  any  such  promise 

This  trial  of  popular  sentiment  was  to  take  pla<»  oii  the  11th  of 
September,  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  had  been  at  Parkinson 
feriy  meeting,  or  of  magistrates ;  and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  to 
be  by  them  certified  to  the  commissioners.  It  would  have  been 
well  to  have  given  a  longer  time,  that  the  good  di^osition  of  the 
leaders  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  spreading  am<mg  the 
people,  but  as  the  President  in  his  proclamation  had  required  a 
dispersion  by  the  1st  of  September,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
wait.  On  the  11th  a  voto  was  taken,  but  vexy  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory. In  some  portions  g€  the  country,  men  openly  refiiaed 
obedienoe  to  the  law;  in  some,  they  w^re  silent;  in  some  they 
merely  voted  by  ballot  for  and  against  submission ;  and  upon  the 
whole  gave  so  little  proof  of  a  dispoeition  to  support  i!he  l^al 
officers  that  the  judges  of  the  voto  did.not  feel  willing  to  give  e^^ 
tificates  that  offices  of  inspection  could  be  safely  established  in  the 
several  counties,  and  the  commissioners  were  forced  to  retxun  to 
Philadelphia  without  having  accomplished  their  objeota. 
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On  the  24th  of  September  they  reported  their  proceedings  and 
&ilQre  to  the  President;  who,  upon  the  25th,  called  the  militia  of 
Pennsylvania,  ]^ew  Jersey,  Msuyland  and  Virginia,  into  the  field, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  Lee,  Governor  of  the  State  last 
named.  The  mal-contente  being  still  strfficientiy  numeroas  to 
resist  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  government  marched 
forward  the  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  militia. 
Washington  himself  visited  the  troops,  and  met  some  deputations 
from  the  western  counties,  but  was  unable  to  accompany  the  army 
to  Pittsburgh,  whither,  however,  Gtonerat  Hamilt<m  went  to  repre>- 
sent  the  executive.* 

^^  An  unusual  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  during  the  autumn, 
tihe  «rmy  suffered  greatly  on  their  march,  ps^icularly  several  re^- 
ments  composed  of  mechanics,  merchants  and  others,  from  the 
eities,  who  were  not  inured  to  such  hardships.  They  became  so 
disheiurtened  that  if  the  passes  of  the  mountains  had  been  dispu- 
ted by  only  one  thousand  resolute  insurgents,  the  army  might 
have  been  greatly  disheartened,  if  not  defSsated.  But  tiiey  met 
no  resistance,  either  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  infected  districts* 

^<  Bradford  and  a  few  others  who  had  the  most  to  fear,  fled  to  the 
Spanish  country  on  the  Mississippi.  Others,  equally  guilty,  but 
less  notorious  offenders,  sought  security  in  sequestered  settiements. 
^Hfot  a  dog  wagged  his  tongue'  against  the  army,  which  marched 
to  Pittsburgh  and  took  up  their  quarters."  f 

To  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  insurrection,  and  secure  obedience 
to  the  law,  an  armed  fbrce  under  General  Morgan,  remained  through 
the  winter  west  of  the  mountains.  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  #669,992.34, 
the  whisky  riots  were  ended. 

But  there  is  reason  to* think  that  the  money  was  well  spent;  and 
that  the  insurrection  was  a  wholesome  eruption.  It  served  several 
good  purposes;  it  alarmed  the  wiser  portion  of  the  democratic 
party^  who  saw  how  much  of  Jacobin  fury  lay  hidden  in  the  Ameri- 
can  people ;  it  proved  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
Qiinistration,  that  the  societies  they  so  much  hated,  even  if  they 
originated  the  evil  feelings  prevalent  in  the  West,  would  not 
conntenance  the  riotous  acts  tiiat  followed.  The  unruly  portion 
of  the  western  people  was  awed  by  the  energy  of  the  executive, 


*It  WM  the  fixed  determination  of  Washington  that  whatever  expense  it  might  cost, 
wtiflteTer  inconTenience  it  might  ocoasion,  the  people  must  be  tanght  obedience,  and  the 
an&ority  ef  the  laws  re-established. 
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and  to  those  who  loved  order,  the  readiness  of  the  militia  to  march 
to  the  support  of  government  was  evidence  of  a  much  hetter  dis- 
position than  most  had  hoped  to  find.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
tages, may  be  named  the  activity  of  business,  caused  by  the 
expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  in  the  West,  and  the 
increase  of  frontier  population  from  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

A  few  additional  facts,  selected  from  Day's  Historical  CoIlecfionB 
of  Pennsylvania : 

"  The  province  of  Penneylvania,  as  early  as  1756,  had  looked  to 
the  excise  on  ardent  spirits  for  the  means  of  sustaining  its  bills  of 
credit.  The  original  law,  passed  to  continue  only  ten  years,  was 
from  time  to  time  continued,  as  necessities  pressed  upon  the 
treasury.  During  the  Revolution,  the  law  was  generally  evaded  in 
the  West,  by  considering  all  spirits  as/or  domestic  use,  such  being  ex- 
cepted from  excise;  but  when  the  debts  of  the  Revolution  began 
to  press  upon  the  States,  they  became  more  vigilant  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Opposition  arose  at  once  in  the  western  counties. 
Liberty-poles  were  erected,  and  the  people  assembled  in  arms, 
chased  off  the  officers  appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  The  object  of 
the  people  was  to  compel  a  repeal  of  the  law,  but  tbey  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  subverting  the  government. 

"The  pioneers  •of  this  region,  descended  as  they  were  bom 
North  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  come  very  honestly  by  their  love 
of  whisky ;  and  many  of  them  had  brought  their  hatred  of  «n 
exciseman  from  the  old  country.  The  western  insurgents  followed, 
as  they  supposed,  the  recent  example  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  first  attempt  of  the  British  parliament — ^the  very  cause  of  the 
Revolution — had  been  an  excise  law.  There  was  nothing  at  that 
day  disreputable  in  either  making  or  drinking  whisky. 

"  No  temperance  societies  then  existed ;  to  drink  whisky  was  as 
common  and  honorable  as  to  eat  bread ;  and  the  fame  of  *  old  Monon- 
gahela'  was  proverbial,  both  at  the  East  and  the  West.  Distilling 
was  then  esteemed  as  moral  and  respectable  as  any  other  business. 
It  was  early  commenced,  and  extensively  carried  on  in  Western 
Pennsylvania.  There  was  neither  home  nor  foreign  market  for 
rye,  their  principal  crop;  the  grain  would  not  bear  packing 
across  the  mountains.  Whisky,  therefore,  was  the  most  i^' 
portant  item  of  remittance  to  pay  for  their  salt,  sugar  and  iron* 
The  people  had  cultivated  their  land  for  years  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  with  little  or  no  protection  from  the  Federal  government; 
and  when,  by  extraordinary  eflEbrts,  they  were  enabled  to  raise  b 
little  more  grain  than  their  immediate  wants  required,  they  w^ 
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met  witli  a  law  restrainiDg  them  in  the  liberty  of  doing  what  they 
pleased  with  the  surplus.  The  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
regarded  a  tax  on  whisky  in  the  same  light  as  the  citizens  of  Ohio 
would  now  regard  a  United  States  tax  on  lard,  pork,  or  flour." 

It  is  but  justice  to  GeneralJohn  Neville  and  his  descendants, 
that  the  following  extract  from  the  pen  of  the^late  Judge  Wilke- 
son  should  be  recorded.  It  is  to  be  found,  with  much  other  valu- 
able matter,  in  his  "  Early  Recollections  of  the  West." 

"  In  order  to  allay  opposition,  (to  the  excise  law,)  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, General  John  Neville,  a  man  of  the  most  deserved  popularity, 
was  appointed  inspector  for  "Western  Pennsylvania.  He  accepted 
the  appointment  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  men  of  wealth  who '  had  put  his  all  at  hazard  for  inde- 
pendence. At  his  own  expense,  he  raised  and  equipped  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers,  marched  them  to  Boston,  and  placed  them,  with 
his  son,  under  the  command  of  General  Washington.  He  was  the 
father  of  Col.  Pressly  Neville,  the  brother-in-law  of  Major  Kirk- 
patrick,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Major  Craig,  both  of  them  officers 
highly  respected  in  the  western  country.  Besides  Gen.  Neville's 
claims  as  a  soldier  and  patriot,  he  had  contributed  greatly  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  settlers  in  his  vicinity.  He  divided 
his  last  loaf  with  the  needy ;  and  in  a  season  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary scarcity,  he  opened  his  fields  to  those  who  were  suffering  with 
hunger.  If  any  man  could  have  executed  this  odious  law.  General 
Neville  was  that  man." 

Among  those  who  deserve  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
the  whisky  riots,  is  Alexander  Addison,  presiding  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  the  fifth  circuit  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Allegheny  county,  at  the  December 
sessions  in  1794,  "  on  the  late  insurrection,"  is  a  calm,  temperate, 
and  yet  manly  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people,  in  support  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  The  jury,  however,  did  not,  and  probably 
dared  not,  respond  to  its  views.    He  says : 

"  The  late  insurrection  in  this  country,  from  the  numbers  con- 
cerned in  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  the  object  it 
proposed  to  accomplish,  the  fatal  effects  which  it  produced,  and 
the  melancholy  prospects  which  it  exhibited,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  alarming  event  that  has  occurred  in  America  for  many 
years.  When  authority  has  been  encountered  with  tumult,  and 
laws  have  been  suspended  by  armed  men,  when  the  rage  of  some 
citizens  has  attacked  the  lives  of  other  citizens,  and  destroyed  their 
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houses  and  property  by  fire,  every  man  of  a  sober  mind*  must  be 
impressed  with  concern,  and  seriously  consider  to  what  these 
things  tend. 

^'  We  profess  to  admire  liberty,  and  to  req>ect  the  principles  of 
a  democratic  republic,  as  the  best  source  of  government;  and  we 
consider  our  own  government  as  founded  on  those  principles.  'WiB 
we  be  honest  in  our  profession,  and  act  on  the  principles  which  we 
admire  ?  The  principles  of  a  democracy  are,  that  th^  whole  people, 
either  personally,  or  by  their  representatives,  should  have  the  power 
pf  making  laws.  But  what  law  is  it  in  which  the  whole  peo^ 
would  concur  ?  So  various  are  the  faculties  and  the  interests  of 
men,  that  unanimity  of  many,  in  any  measure,  is  seldom  to  be 
expected;  of  a  whole  people,  almost  never.  If  no  law  were  to  be 
made,  therefore,  till  the  whole  people  should  assent  to  it,  no  law 
would  almost  ever  be  made.  But  as  laws  must  be  made,  there  is 
a  necessity  that  the  will  of  some  of  the  people  should  be  cour 
strained ;  and  reason  requires  that  the  greater  number  should  bind 
the  leas.  In  our  government^  therefore,  the  wiU  of  the  majority  is 
equivalent  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  and  as  such  must  be  obeyed; 
unless  we  will  avow  that  we  mean  to  change  or  destroy  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  by  violence  and  terror,  and  abandoning 
reason,  the  principle  of  action  in  man,  degrade  ourselves  to  the 
rank  of  brutes. 

^^  To  permit  or  assume  a  power  in  any  particular  part  of  a  State^ 
to  defeat  or  evade  a  law,  is  to  establish  a  principle  that  eveiy  part 
of  a  State  may  make  laws  for  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there 
shall  be  no  law,  no  State,  and  no  duly ;  but  a  con^Ucation  of  sepa* 
rate  societies,  acting  each  according  to  its  pleasure.  Those  socie- 
ties will  again  be  subdivided ;  for  a  minority,  or  the  whole,  of  anj 
society  will  have  no  authority  to  control  any  one  refractory  mem- 
bor.  Each  man  in  the  State  will  be  free  from  all  law  but  his  own^ 
will.  Government  and  society  are  then  destroyed;  anarchy  is 
established ;  and  the  wicked  and  the  strong,  like  savages  and  wil4 
beasts,  prey  on  the  whole,  and  on  one  another. 

''  I  hold,  therefore,  that  a  forcible  opposition  to  law,  instead  of 
favoring  liberty,  is  the  surest  way  to  destroy  it  Is,  then,  forcible 
resistance  to  law  never  justifiable  ?  Kever ;  if  the  law  be  consistent 
with  the  constitution.  If  a  law  be  not  contradictory  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the.  constitution,  however  erroneous  those  principles  be,  it 
is  entitied  to  obedience.  If  a  law  be  bad,  let  those  who  dislike  it 
apply,  by  petition  to  the  legislature,  for  its  repeal.    If  the  legislar 
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tare  refoBo,  let  tbe  petitioaers  change  their  representatives.  If  a 
law  be  repugnant  to  the  constitation,  the  constitution,  being  the 
paramount  authority,  silences  the  law  and  nutkes  it  void. 

'^  And  considering  the  fraternal  band  which  ties  us  together,  and 
the  source  of  our  laws,  fron^  the  appointment  of  the  whole  people ; 
ought  we  rashly  to  abandon  a  confidence  that,  as  soon  as  a  law  is 
plainly  proved,  by.  experience,  to  be  oppressive  to  us,  our  brethren 
will  relieve  us  t  Would  uQt  we  do  so  to  others  ?  And  have  others 
less  virtue  than  we  ? 

^'  The  late  troubles  exhibit  an  awful  lesson,  which  it  would  be 
inexcusable  to  pass  over  without  attention  and  improvement. 
During  their  existence  the  passions  were  too  much  excited,  and 
the  mind  too  little  at  leisure,  to  examine  thoroughly  their  nature 
or  effects ;  and  terror  debarred  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  opinion 
and  expression.  But  now,  when  the  storm  is  over,  it  becomes  our 
duly  to  look  back  on  the  past  scenes,  to  contemplate  the  ruins  it 
made,  and  speaking  of  the  leading  transactions  freely  and  without 
disguise,  to  bestow  some  serious  reflections  on  their  nature  and 
tendency.  These  reflections,  while  they  afford  us  an  opportunity 
of  remarking  how  fettal  to  happiness  is  a  resistance  to  lawful 
authority,  will  show  us  also  how  opposite  to  liberty  anarchy  is. 

^'  Some  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  personal  liberty,  if  not  its  most 
essential  principles,  are,  that  every  man  be  free  to  think,  to  speak, 
and  to  act,  as  his  inclination  and  judgment  may  lead  him,  provided 
he  offend  not  against  any  law;  that  no  man  shall  be  tried  or 
punished  according  to  the  ari>itrary  will  of  any  individual,  but 
according  to  the  established  forms  and  rules  of  tiiie  law;  and  that 
the  ergoyment  of  every  man's  property  shall  be  secured  to  him, 
until  he  forfeit  it  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  that  sentence  be 
executed  by  the  proper  officer.  With  these  maximfl  compare  the 
effects  of  anarchy,  as  we  have  experienced  it  Because  the  inter^t 
or  inclination  of  some  men  led  them  to  accept  and  execute  certain 
offices,  established  by  public  authority,  lawless  bodies  of  men, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  riot  and  violence,  seized,  insulted, 
and  abused  their  persons,  entered  their  houses  by  force,  and  de- 
stroyed both  their  houses  and  property  by  fire.  If  any  thing  cao 
place  such  transactions  in  a  more  detestable  light  than  at  first 
sight  they  must  appear,  it  may  be  this :  that,  if  these  things  may 
be  done  for  any  cause,  however  good,  there  needs  no  ni^ore  for  their 
execution,  for  every  cause,  than  that  the  party  to  execute  them  be 
of  opinion  that  the  cause  is  good.  Let  but  a  mob  assemble,  how<^ 
ever  small  it  h^  if  sufficient  to  accomplish  its  purpose;  let  them 
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agree  in  opinion  that  such  a  man  is  dangerous,  and,  therefore,  thak 
his  property  ought  to  be  destroyed;  and  it  is  instantly  done.  Let 
but  one  man  hate  another,  and  resolve  to  destroy  him,  he  has  only 
to  assemble  a  few  of  similar  sentiments,  or  over  whom  he  haa 
influence,  they  instantly  pretend  to  be  the  people ;  and  the  woA 
of  malice  is  accomplished,  under  the  semblance  of  zeal  for  the 
public  good. 

"  They  will  do  deeds  which  they  never  before  intended,  and 
from  which,  had  they  been  suggested,  they  would  have  ehruiik 
back  with  horror ;  and  they  will  do  them,  from  no  motive,  and  to 
no  end  of  interest  to  themselves  or  others,  but  merely  from  the 
rashness  of  the  moment,  a  sally  of  wantonness,  or  an  impulse  of 
malice.  Let  us  learn,  therefore,  to  confine  our  conduct  within  the 
strict  line  of  duty,  and  remember  that  the  first  transgression  ren- 
ders easy  every  subsequent  one,  however  enormous 

"As,  it  seems,  an  opinion  pretty  generally  prevailed,  that  nofcs 
in  this  case  were  proper,  it  appeared  hard  that  those  who  engag^ 
in  them  should  suffer  for  their  services  in  the  public  cause;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  believed,  that  the  best  way  to  protect  them  waa 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  offenders,  to  make  the  punishment 
of  any  appear  dangerous.  Perhaps,  here,  one  might  find  matter 
for  questioning  whether  it  be  not  desirable  that  wickedness  shonld 
be  accompanied  with  understanding;  and  whether  folly  be  not  the 
most  mischievous  of  all  qualities. 

"  The  danger  of  this  country  from  Indian  incursions  had  ren- 
dered it  often  necessary  to  assemble  the  militia,  without  waiting 
for  the  orders  of  government,  which  would  come  too  late  for  tbe 
danger.    From  experience  it  was  found  that  attack  was  the  best 
defense.    Hence,  voluntary  expeditions  into  the  Indian  country 
were  frequently  undertaken,  and  government,  from  a  sense  of  then 
utility,  afterward  sanctioned  them,  by  defraying  their  expenses. 
In  this  manner,  it  had  become  habitual  with  the  militia  of  these  covm 
to  assemble  at  the  call  of  their  officers^  without  inquiring  into  the  mtlm^ 
or  object  of  the  call.    This  habit,  well  known  to  the  contrivers  of  tw 
rendezvous  at  Braddock's  field,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
plan  an  easy  matter.    They  issued  their  orders  to  the  o&<^^^  ^ 
the  militia,  who  assembled  their  men,  accustomed  to  obey  oroe 
of  this  kind,  given  on  the  sudden,  and  without  authority,   j 
militia  came  together,  without  knowing  from  whom  the  orae 
originated,  or  for  what  purpose  they  met.    And,  when  met,  it 
easy  to  communicate,  from  breast  to  breast,  more  or  less  oi 
popular  frenzy,  till  all  felt  it,  or  found  it  prudent  to  dissemble  an 
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ffeign  that  they  felt  it.    This  gave  appearance,  at  least,  of  strength 
and  unanimity  to  the  insurrection,  silenced  the  well  disposed,  and 
emboldened  ruffians  to  proceed  with  audacity  to  subsequent  out- 
rages, which  there  was  no  energy  to  restrain,  nor  force  to  punish. 
**  But,  gentlemen,  the  past  cannot  be  recalled :  let  us  only  study 
to  improve  by  it';  and  strive  to  make  some  compensation,  by  our 
future  conduct.    For  this  purpose,  let  us  suppress  the  first  seeds 
of  sedition  and  riot,  before  they  grow  up  as  before,  to  a  strength 
not  to  be  resisted.    Let  every  witness  of  such  things  carry  the 
offender  before  a  magistate,  that  justice  may  be  executed.    And 
let  every  magistrate  take  heed,  "that  he  bear  not  the  sword  in 
vain."    To  permit  criminals  to  escape  from  punishment,  is  to  en- 
courage crimes.    Impunity  begets  offenses,  as  corruption  begets 
maggots.    A  few  examples  of  punishment  of  the  late  disorder, 
given  among  ourselves,  in  each  county,  will,  perhaps,  secure  our 
peace,  for  many  years,  and  prevent  the  existence  of  many  crimes, 
and  the  necessity  of  many  and  severe  punishments. 

>*  To  your  particular  and  serious  consideration,  gentlemen,  do  I 
address  these  sentiments.  You  are  the  door,  by  which  only,  jus- 
tice may  be  come  at.  By  you,  a  way  may  be  opened  to  justice. 
By  you,  justice  may  be  shut  up.  In  your  hands,  the  laws  of  your 
country  have  placed  this  authority;  and  for  the  exercise  of  it 
strictly,  according  to  law  and  truth,  you  are  bound  by  your  oaths, 
and  answerable  to  your  God.  You  have  no  discretion  to  do  as  you 
please :  your  opinions  must  be  governed  by  the  laws ;  your  belief 
must  be  guided  by  testimony;  and  so  you  have  sworn.  It  is  not 
for  you  to  determine  whether  it  be  expedient  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  any  particular  offender,  but  only  whether  it 
be  true  that  any  particular  person  is  an  offender. 

"I  do,  therefore,  solemnly  adjure  you,  to  deal  faithfully,  and 
make  true  presentments,  in  all  cases  of  any  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  other  offense,  especially  respecting  the  late  troubles.  This  will 
be  the  true  test  of  our  integrity,  and  will  determine  how  far  gov- 
ernment ought  to  trust  us  with  the  management  of  ourselves. 
Whenever  a  bill  is  sent  up  to  you,  if  it  be  proved  true,  I  call  upon 
you,  as  you  regard  your  oaths,  and  the  interest  of  your  country  to 
find  it  so.  "Where  any  offense  is  within  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
you,  I  call  upon  you,  by  the  same  regard  to  your  oaths  and  your 
country,  that  you  present  the  facts  to  us,  or  give  information  of 
them  to  the  prosecutor  for  the  State,  that  he  may  draw  up  a  bill, 
to  he  found  on  your  knowledge. 
"Do  your  duty,  gentlemen,  and  satisfy  your  own  consciences. 
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Present  all  offenders,  whatever,  to  the  justice  of  your  coantxy. 
This  you  are  bound,  by  your  oaths,  to  do.  Whether  those  offend- 
&rs  shall  be  considered  as  proper  objects  of  mercy,  or  of  pnniBhr 
ment,  it  is  not  for  you  to  decide.  That  question  lies  with  others; 
and  you  cannot  take  it  up,  without  violating  your  oatiis,  and  proflp 
tcating  the  principles  of  our  laws  and  government." 

In  May  or  June,  1788,  Joel  Barlow  1^  this  country  for  Europe, 
"  authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of  land  "  in  the  Veei 
In  1790,  this  gentleman  distributed  proposals  in  Paris,  for  the  side 
of  lands  at  five  shillings  per  acre,  which  promised,  says  Yolney,  ^^8 
climate  healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  froet  in 
winter ;  a  river,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  *  The  Beautiftl,' 
abounding  in  fish  of  an  enormous  size ;  magnificent  forests  of  a 
tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which  yields  candle«; 
venison  in  abundance,  without  foxes,  wolves,  lions  or  tigere;  bo 
taxes  to  pay ;  no  military  enrollments ;  no  quarters  to  find  »» 
soldiers.  Purchasers  became  numerous,  individuals  and  whole 
&milies  disposed  of  their  property ;  and  in  the  course  of  1791,  some 
embarked  at  Havre,  others  at  Bordeaux,  Kantes,  or  Bochelle,"  e«* 
with  his  title  deed  in  his  pocket 

Five  hundred  settlers,  among  whom  were  not  a  few  carver  m 
gilders  to  his  migesty,  coachmakers,  friseurs,  and  peruke  mftkertj 
and  other  artisans  and  artistes^  equally  well  fitted  for  a  backwoods 
life,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1791-92;  and,  acting  witbw* 
concert,  traveling  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  cuBtontf  <f 
roads,  they  at  last  managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated  for  theii 
residence,  after  expending  nearly  or  quite,  the  whole  proceeds 
their  sales  in  France.* 

They  reached  the  spot  designated,  but  it  was  only  to  leam,  tfl 
the  persons  whose  title  deeds  they  held,  did  not  own  one  foot 
land,  and  that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  worldly  goods  mm 
to  reach  a  wilderness,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  m 
midst  of  a  people,  of  whose  speech  and  ways  they  kn©^  notmngj 
and  at  the  veiy  moiaent  when  the  Indians  were  carryi^  ^^ 
tion  to  every  white  man's  hearth. 

Without  food,  without  land,  with  little  money,  no  ^^"^ 
and  with  want  and  danger  closing  around  them,  they  were  in  aP*^ 
tion  that  none  but  Frenchmen  could  be  in  without  despair. 

•  Voln^s  Tiew  of  the  olimAte  ft&d  soil  of  the  U&lted  States,  fto.    The  sngtr-u^ 
the  maple,  and  the  wax-hearing  xnjrtle,  the  shnib  that  yielded  oaodleflL 
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WJ20  brought  them  to  IMb  pass  7    Yolney  says,  the  Sck^^  Com» 

pany,  which  had  bought  of  the  Ohio  Gompauj;  Mr.  Hall  says  in 

his  letters  from  the  West,  a  company  who  had  obtained  a  grant 

from  the  United  States;  and,  in  his  statistics  of  the  West,  the 

Scioto  company,  which  was  formed  firom  or  by  the  Ohio  company, 

as  a  subordinate.    Barlow,  he  says,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the 

Ohio  Company ;  and  by  them  the  lands  in  question  were  conveyed 

to  the  Scioto  company.    SUboum  says,  ^^the  Scioto  Land  Com- 

pany,  which  intended  to  buy  of  Congress  all  the  tract  between  the 

western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase  and  the  Scioto, 

directed  the  French  settlers  to  Gallipolis,  supposing  it  to  be  west 

of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though  it  proved  not  to  be/' 

The  Company,  he  says,  failed  to  make  their  payments,  and  the 

whole  proposed  purchase  remained  with  government.'*' 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  those  for  whom  Barlow  acted, 
were  the  persons  referred  to  by  Dr.  Cutler,  who  joined  with  the 
Ohio  Company  in  their  purchase  to  the  extent  of  three  and  one<^ 
half  millions  of  acres,  among  whom,  he  says,  were  many  of  the 
principal  characters  of  America ;  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact,  that  Col.  Duer,  who  applied  to  Dr.  Cutler  "to  take  in  another 
company,"  as  the  agent  of  the  Scioto  Company  did  reeeive  the 
French  immigrants  and  send  them  to  Gallipolis. 

These  persons,  however,  never  paid  for  their  lands;,  and  could 
give  no  title  to  the  emigrants  they  had  allured  across  tio^  ocean. 
Their  excuse  was,  that  their  agents  had  deceived  them,  but  it  was 
a  plea  good  neither  m  morals  or  law.  Who  those  agents  were, 
and  how  far  they  were  guilty,  and  how  far  the  oomipany  was  so,  are 
points  which  seem  to  be  still  involved  in  doubt 

But  whatever  doubt  tliere  may  be  as  to  the  causes  of  the  suffer* 
ing,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  suiflBerers.  The  poor  ^Idem  and 
carvers  and  peruke  makers,  who  had  followed  a  jack-a-lantem  into 
the  "  howling  wUdernesa,"  found  that  their  lives  depended  upon  their 
labor.  They  must  clear  the  ground,  build  their  houses,  and  tin 
their  fields.  iN'ow  the  spot  upon  which  they  had  been  located  by 
the  Scioto  Company  was  covered  in  part  with  those  immense  syca^ 
more  trees,  which  are  so  frequent  along  the  livers  of  the  West,  and 
to  remove  which  is  no  small  undertalking  even  for  the  American 
woodsman.  The  coachmakers  were  wholly  at  a  loss ;  but  at  last, 
hoping  to  conquer  by  a  e(mp-de-main^  they  tiled  ropes  to  the  branches 
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and  while  one  dozen  pulled  at. them  might  and  main,  another 
dozen  went  at  the  trunk  with  axes,  hatchets,  and  every  variety  of 
edged  tool,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  cheerfulness,  at  length 
overcome  the  monster,  though  not  without  some  hair-breadth 
escapes;  for  when  a  mighty  tree,  that  had  been  hacked  on  all  sides, 
fell,  it  required  a  Frenchman's  heels  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the 
wide-spread  branches.    But  when  they  had  felled  the  last  tree,  they 
were  little  better  off ^  than  before,  for  they  could  not  move  or  bora 
it    At  last  a  good  idea  came  to  their  aid ;  and  while  some  chopped 
off  the  limbs,  others  dug  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  a  great  ^rave, 
into  which,  with  many  a  heave,  they  rolled  their  fallen  enemy. 

Their  houses  they  did  not  build  in  the  usual  straggling  Ameri- 
can style,  but  made  two  rows  or  blocks  of  log  cabins,  each  cabin 
being  about  sixteen  feet  square;  while  at  one  end  was  a  larger 
room,  which  was  used  as  a  council-chamber  and  ball-room. 

In  the  way  of  cultivation  they  did  little.  The  land  was  not 
theirs,  and  they  had  no  motive  to  improve  it;  and,  moreover,  their 
coming  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  and  there  a 
little  vegetable  garden  was  formed;  but  their  main  supply  of  food 
they  were  forced  to  buy  from  boats  on  the  river,  by  which  means 
their  remaining  funds  were  sadly  broken  in  upon. 

Five  of  their  number  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Indians;  food 
became  scarce;  in  the  fall,  a  marsh  behind  the  town  sent  up  miasm 
that  produced  fevers ;  then  winter  came,  and,  despite  of  Mr.  Barlow's 
promise,  brought  frost  in  plenty;  and,  by  and  by,  they  heard  from 
beyond  seas  of  the  carnage  that  was  desolating  the  fire-sides  they 
had  left  Never  were  men  in  a  more  mournful  situation ;  but  stall, 
twice  in  the  week,  the  whole  colony  came  together,  and  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin  danced  off  hunger  and  care. 

The  savage  scout  that  had  been  lurking  all  day  in  the  thicket, 
listened  to  the  strange  music,  and  hastening  to  his  fellows,  told 
them,  that  the  whites  would  be  upon  them,  for  he  had  seen  them 
at  their  war-dance ;  and  the  careful  Connecticut  man,  as  he  guided 
his  broadhom  in  the  shadow  of  the  Virginia  shore,  wondered  what 
mischief  "  the  red  varmint"  were  at  next ;  or,  if  he  knew  the  sound 
of  the  fiddle,  shook  his  head,  as  he  thought  of  the  wluaky  that 
must  have  been  used  to  produce  all  that  merriment. 

But  French  vivacity,  though  it  could  work^wonders,  could  not 
pay  for  land.  Some  of  the  Gallipolis  settlers  went  to  Detroit, 
others  to  iKaskaskia ;  a  few  bought  their  lands  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, who  treated  them  with  great  liberality ;  and  in  1795,  Congresfl) 
being  informed  of  the  oircumstances,  granted  to  the  sufiereis 
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tiveixty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  .opposite  Little  Sandy  river,  to 
"whicli,  in  1798,  tvs^elve  hundred  acres  more  were  added;  which 
tract  has  since  been  knovm  as  ti'enGh  Grant 

The  influence  of  this  settlement  upon  the  State  was  unimpor- 
tant ;  but  it  forms  a  curious  little  episode  in  Ohio  history,  and 
affords  a  strange  example  of  national  character.  "*" 

During  this  period,  however,  other  settlements  had  been  taking 
place  in  Ohio,  which  in  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
State  were  deeply  felt ; — ^that  of  the  Virginia  Reserve,  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  that  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve, 
and  that  of  Dayton. 

In  1787,  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Old  Dominion,  north  of  the 
Ohio,  were  examined,  and  in  August  of  that  year  entries  were 
comnaenced.  Against  the  validity  of  these  entries.  Congress,  in 
1788,  entered  their  protest.  This  protest,  which  was  practically  a 
prohibition  of  settlement,  was  withdrawn  in  1790.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  it  became  an  object  to  have  surveys  made  in  the 
reserved  region,  but  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  great  danger, 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  wars,  high  prices  in  land  or  money 
had  to  be  paid  to  the  surveyors. 

The  person  who  took  the  lead  in  this  gainful  but  unsafe  enter* 
prise  was  Ifathaniel  Massie,  then  twenty>seven  years  old.  He  had 
been  for  six  years  or  more  in  the  West,  and  had  prepared  himself 
in  Colonel  Anderson's  office  for  the  details  of  his  business.  Thus 
prepared,  in  December,  1790,  he  entered  into  the  following  con- 
tract with  certain  persons  therein  named : 

<' Articles  of  agreement  between  Nathaniel  Massie,  of  one  part, 
and  the  several  persons  that  have  hereunto  subscribed,  of  the  other 
part,  witnesseth,  that  the  subscribers  hereof  doth  oblige  themselves 
to  settle  in  the  town  laid  off,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio, 
opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  Two  Islands ;  and  make  said  town, 
or  the  neighborhood,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio,  their 
permanent  seat  of  residence  for  two  years  from  the  date  hereof; 
1X0  subscriber  shall  absent  himself  more  than  two  months  at  a  time, 
and  during  such  absence  furnish  a  strong,  able-bodied  man  suffi- 
cient to  bear  arms  at  least  equal  to  himself;  no  subscriber  shall 
absent  himself  th«  time  above  mentioned  in  case  of  actual  danger, 
uor  shall  such  absence  be  but  once  a  year;  no  subscriber  ehaU 
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absent  himself  in  ease  of  actaal  danger,  or  if  absent  sliall 
immediately.  Each  of  the  subscribers  doth  oblige  themselves  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  shall  be  agreed  on  by 
a  majoritjr  thereof  for  the  support  of  the  settlement. 

^^In  consideratilon  whereof,  I^athaniel  Massie  doth  bind  and 
oblige  himself,  his  heirs,  Ac,  to  make  over  and  convey  to  such  of 
the  subscribers  that  comply  with  the  above  mentioned  conditions, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  a  good  and  sufficient  title  unto  one 
in-lot  in  said  town,  containing  five  poles  in  front  and  eleven  back, 
one  out-lot  of  four  acres  convenient  to  said  town,  in  the  bottom, 
which  the  said  Massie  is  to  put  them  in  immediate  possession  o^ 
also  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  the  said  Massie  has  shown 
to  a  part  of  the  subscribers ;  the  conveyance  to  be  made  to  each  of 
the  subscribers,  their  heirs  or  assigns. 

"In  witness  whereof,  each  of  the  parties  have  hereunto  set 
Iheir  hands  and  s^ls,  this  1^  day  of  December,  1790." 

The  town  thus  laid  off  was  situated  some  twelve  miles  above 
Maysville,  and  was  called  Maoehester;  it  is  still  known  to  iiie 
voyager  on  the  Ohio.  From  this  point,  Massie  and  his  companiona 
made  surveying  expeditions  through  the  perilous  years  from  1791 
to  1796,  but  though  often  distressed  and  in  danger,  they  were 
never  wearied  nor  afraid ;  and  at  length,  with  Wayne's  trealy  all 
danger  of  importance  was  at  an  end.'*' 

Connecticut,  as  has  been  stated,  had,  in  1786  resigned  her  claims 
to  western  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  reserved  tract  extending 
(me  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  Pennsylvania.  Of  this 
tract,  so  far  as  the  Indian  titte  was  extinguished,  a  survey  was 
ordered  in  October,  1786,  and  an  office  opened  for  its  disposal ; 
part  was  sold,  and  in  1792,  half  a  million  of  acres  were  given  to 
those  dtisens  of  Connecticut,  who  had  loe^  property  by  the  acts 
of  the  Biitish  tro(^,  dming  the  Bevolutionary  War,  at  New 
London,  UTew  Haven  and  elsewhere ;  these  lands  are  known  as  the 
^Eirelands"  and  the  ^^  Sufferers'  lands/'  and  lie  in  the  weeterB 
part  of  the  reseirve.  In  May,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  OonneeCicot 
authorized  a  committee  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  remain- 
der of  their  western  domain;  this  committee  made  advertisem^oit 
accordingly,  and  before  autumn  had  disposed  of  it  to  Sfly-aix 
persons,  fomting  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  for  one  mUlioa 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars^  and  upon  the  5th  or  9th  of  Septem* 
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ber^  qait-claimed  to  the  purchasers  the  whole  title  of  the  Btate, 
territorial  and  juridic^. 

These  parchasers,  on  the  same  day,  conveyed  the  three  milliona 
of  acres  transferred  to  them  by  the  State,  to  John  Morgan,  John 
Caldwell,  and  Jonathan  Brace,  in  trust;  and  upon  the  quit-claim 
deeds  of  those  trustees,  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  of  necessity,  rest.  Surveys  were  commenced  in  1796,  and 
by  the  close  of  1797,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  were  divi- 
ded into  townships  five  miles  square.  The  agent  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company  was  General  Moses  Cleveland,  and  in  honor  of 
him  the  leading  city  on  the  Beserve,  in  1796,  received  its  name. 
That  township  and  five  others  were  retained  for  private  sale,  and 
the  remainder  were  disposed  of  by  a  lottery,  the  first  drawing  in 
which  took  place  in  February,  1798. 

Wayne's  treaty  also  led  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  Dayton,  and 
tbe  peopling  of  that  fertile  region.  The  original  proposition  by 
Bymmes  had  been  for  the  purchase  of  two  millions  of  acres  between 
the  Miamies;  this  was  changed  very  shortly  to  a  contract  for  one 
million,  extending  from  the  Great  Miami  eastwardly  twenty  miles; 
but  the  contractor  being  unable  to  pay  for  all  he  wished,  in  1792, 
a  patent  was  issued  for  248,540  acres. 

But  although  his  tract  was  by  contract  limited  toward  the  east, 
and  greatly  curtailed  in  its  extent  toward  the  north,  by  his  failure 
to  pay  the  whole  amount  due.  Judge  Symmes  had  not  hesitated  to 
sell  lands  lying  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  purchase  and 
the  Little  Miami,  and  even  after  his  patent  issued  continued  to 
dispose  of  an  imaginary  right  in  those  north  of  the  quantity  pat- 
ented. The  first  irregularity,  the  sale  of  lands  along  the  Little 
Miami,  was  cured  by  the  act  of  Congress  in  1792,  which  authori- 
zed the  extension  of  his  purchase  from  one  river  to  the  other;  but 
the  sales  of  territory  north  of  the  tract  transferred  to  him  by  Con- 
gress, were  so  entirely  unauthorized  in  the  view  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  in  1796  it  refused  to  recognize  them  as  valid,  and  those 
who  had  become  purchasers  beyond  the  patent  line,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  federal  rulers,  until  an  act  was  procured  in  their  favor 
in  1799,  by  which  pre-emption  rights  were  secured  to  them. 

Among  those  who  were  thus  left  in  suspense  during  three  years, 
were  the  settlers  throughout  the  region  of  which  Dayton  forms 
the  centre. 

Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty,  St.  Clair,  Wilkinson,  Jona- 
than Dayton,  and  Israel  Ludlow  contracted  with  Symmes  for  the 
46 
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seventh  and  eighth  ranges,  between  Mad  river  and  the  Little 
Miami.  Three  settlements  were  to  be  made,  one  at  the  month  of 
Mad  river,  one  on  the  Little  Miami,  in  the  seventh  range,  and 
another  on  the  Mad  riven 

On  the  2l6t  of  September,  1795,  Daniel  C.  Cooper  started  to 
survey  and  mark  oat  a  road  in  the  purchase,  and  John  Bunlap  to 
run  its  boundaries,  which  was  done  before  the  4th  of  October. 
Upon  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Ludlow  laid  off  the  town  of  Day- 
ton, which  was  disposed  of  by  lottery. 

From  1790  to  1795,  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  North- West 
Territory  published  sixty-four  statutes.  Thirty-four  of  these  were 
adopted  at  Cincinnati,  during  June,  July  and  August  of  the  last 
named  year,  and  were  intended  to  form  a  pretty  complete  body  of 
statutory  provisions ;  they  are  known  as  the  Maxwell  Code,  from 
the  name  of  the  publisher,  but  were  passed  by  Governor  St  Clair 
and  Judges  Symraes  and  Turner. 

Among  them  was  that  which  provided  that  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  all  statutes  in  aid  thereof,  made  previous  to  the 
fourth  year  of  James  I,  should  be  in  full  force  within  the  territoiy. 

Of  the  system,  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Chase  says  that,  with  many  im- 
perfections, "  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  colony,  at  so  early  a 
period  after  its  first  establishment,  fever  had  one  so  good." 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  "Wayne's  treaty,  a  speculation  in 
Michigan,  of  tha  most  gigantic  kind,  was  undertaken  by  certain 
astute  New  Englanders,  named  Robert  Randall,  Charles  Whitney, 
Israel  Jones,  Ebenezer  Allen,  &c.,  who,  in  connection  with  various 
persons  in  and  about  Detroit,  proposed  to  buy  of  the  Indians 
eighteen  or  twenty  million  acres,  lying  on  Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and 
Michigan,  the  pre-emption  right  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain 
from  the  United  States,  by  giving  members  of  Congress  an  interest 
in  the  investment. 

Some  of  the  members  who  were  approached,  however,  revealed 
'the  plan,  and  Randall,  the  principal  conspirator,  having  been  rep- 
rimanded, the  whole  speculation  disappeared. 

Another  enterprise,  equally  gigantic,  but  far  less  objectionably 
dates  from  the  20th  of  February,  1795,  to  wit,  the  North  American 
Land  Company,  which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
management  of  Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson  itnd  James  Green- 
leaf.  This  company  owned  vast  tracts  in  various  States,  which, 
under  an  agreement  bearing  date  as  above,  were  offered  to  the 
public. 


PERIOD    VI. 
1796—1811. 

Bbforb  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  the  TTnionhad  safely  passed 
through  the  first  great  crisis  in  its  history.  At  its  formatioa 
it  was  embarrassed  with  debt;  it  was  embroiled  in  difBcuIties  with 
England,  Spain  and  France;  its  first  years  were  occupied  in  prose- 
cuting a  harassing  war  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in  quelling  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  to  its  authority  among  its  own  citizens* 
But  these  difficulties  were  now  overcome  by  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  the  first  chief  Executive,  and  by  the  devotion  and  fidelity 
of  the  men  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  new  government 
was  committed ;  and  all  the  questions  at  issue  with  foreign  powers, 
and  all  the  embarrassments  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try at  home,  were  met  and  settled  by  them  in  a  way  that  neither 
compromised  the  national  honor,  nor  sacrificed  the  national 
interest. 

The  new  government  inherited  froni  the  confederation  a  difficulty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  end  threatened  to  involve  the  two 
nations  in  another  war,  and  to  dismember  the  IN'orth-West  from 
the  Union,  by  the  means  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Indian  tribes ; 
but  the  vigor  and  prudence  of  the  government  secured  a  treaty  by 
which  all  its  rights  were  maintained,  and  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
guaranteed.    It  inherited  a  difficulty  with  Spain,  which  that  power  ■ 
sought,  through  the  venality  of  their  politicians,  to  separate  the  ter-  | 
ritories  of  the  South-West  from  the  Union,  and  to  extend  its  power  I 
to  the  Alleghenies;  but  the  schemes  of  the  conspirators  against  the^' 
integrity  of  their  country  were  disconcerted,  and  Spain  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  control  of  the  Mississippi,  through  which 
only  they  and  she  hoped  for  the  realization  of  the  objects  of  their 
tortuous  policy.    It  encountered  and  defeated  the  attempt  of  the 
agents  of  the  French  Bepublie  to  seduce  the  people  of  the  country 
into  opposition  to  their  government,  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
radical  republicans  of  France,  and  to  plunge  the  nation  into  the 
vortex  of  the  European  war.    It  was  called  to  meet  the  combined 
hostility  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  l^orth-West,  and  it  succeeded,  after 
great  expenditures  and  great  sacrifices,  in  destroying  their  power, 
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and  in  extending  the  authority  of  the  nation  over  them  and  their 
country.  It  was  met  with  great  opposition  in  alHts  meaeores  by 
the  disaffected  portion  of  its  own  citizens — an  opposition  so  bitter 
as  to  break  out  in  open  insurrection  against  the  execution  of  its 
laws — but  it  overcame  that  opposition,  and  quelled  tliat  revolt, 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  without  such  exercise  of  its 
authority  as  would  alienate  and  embitter  any  portion  of  the 
people. 

While  the  administration  of  Washington  was  thus  successful  in 
averting  the  dangers  that  beset  the  new  government,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  beneficial  effects  of  its  policy  were  especially  felt  in  the 
West.  The  successful  close  of  the  Indian  war,  and  tiie  treaty  of 
Greenville  especially,  were  hailed  with  joy  everywhere  along  the 
frontier.  All  the  population  of  the  West  had  participated  in  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  the  war,  and  they  were  all  now  ready  to 
enjoy  the  quiet  and  security  of  the  peace.  The  great  and  fertile 
region  north-west  of  the  Ohio  was  now  open  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  pioneer  population  of  the  West;  the  danger  of  Indian  hostility 
was  at  an  end ;  and  an  emigration  began  immediately  to  find  its 
way  to  the  valleys  of  the  Miamies,  the  Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum, 
BO  considerable  that  the  population  of  the  North-West,  before  the 
clone  of  the  year  1796,  was  estimated  at  five  thousand. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  too,  experienced  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  insubordinate  spirit  of  a  portion  of  its  people.  Settlers  began 
to  come  from  the  east  to  extend  its  settlements,  and  to  fill  up  its 
towns.  The  region  east  and  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny 
began  at  once  to  receive  a  large  accession  of  population,  and,  it  is 
said,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  Pittsburgh  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  fourteen  hundred  souls. 

The  region  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  the  Ohio  was, 
at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war,  mainly  a  wilderness^  with  here  and 
there  only  an  isolated  settlement  or  a  solitary  cabin.  Several  small 
forts  and  block  houses  were  built  in  that  region  through  the  period 
of  the  Revolutionary  and  Indian  wars. 

A  fort  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Eittanning, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Appleby's  fort,  by  the  government,  in 
177ti. 

In  1791,  Captain  Orr  built  a  block  house  near  the  site  of  Taren- 
tum,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Allegheny  river. 

In  1787,  a.  fort  named  Franklin  was  built  near  tlie  mouth  of 
French  creek,  about  a  mile  above  the  site  of  the  old  French  tort 
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Venango,  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  from  Fort  Pitt, 
tinder  the  command  of  Captain  Hart. 

In  1794,  a  block  honse  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  old  French 
fort^  Le  Boeuf,  by  Major  Denny,  then  in  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Presqn'  Isle,  as  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  communication  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  the  Western  Indians. 

With  the  same  object,  in  1795,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Irvine,  two  block  houses  were  built  at  Presqu'  Isle,  and  a  small 
garrison  was  maintained  there  for  a  time  for  the  protection  of  the 
surveyors  engaged  in  ascertaining  and  locating  the  donation  lands 
in  that  re^on  of  the  State. 

Around  these  points,  and  at  others  along  the  Allegheny,  hardy 
and  adventurous  settlers  had  gathered  as  early  as  1790,  and,  after 
the  passage  of  the  land  law  of  1792.  many  settlers  passed  over  into 
that  region,  but  the  continuance  of  Indian  hostilities  drove  the 
greater  number  of  them  from  their  claims.  And  it  was  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, combined  with  the  unwise  and  injudicious  legislation 
of  the  State  at  that  period,  that  those  difteilties  arose  in  regard  to 
the  titles  to  the  lands  in  North-Western  I'Siansylviania,  that  so  long 
impeded,  and  still  to  a  limited  extent  affects  its  prosperity. 

It  may  be  proper  here,,  then,  to  make  reference  to  the  land  laws 
of  North-Westem  Pennsylvania,  and  the  influence  they  exerted  on 
the  settlement  of  that  region.* 

The  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  was 
vested  in  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs,  by  the  terms  of  the 
royal  charter  of  Charles  II,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681.  The  title 
conveyed  in  that  charter,  however,  to  Penn,  did  not  justify  him  in 
disregarding  the  prior  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and,  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  that  contrasts  nobly  with  the  policy  pursued  by 
his  contemporaries,  "  he  established  a  rule  in  his  province  that 
no  lands  should  be  occupied  by  his  people,  until  they  were  first 
purchased  from  the  Indians.''  In  accordance  with  this  wise  and 
just  policy,  between  the  years  1682  and  1786,  twenty  different  pur- 
chases, of  greater  or  less  extent,  were  made,  by  the  proprietor  or 
his  successors,  of  the  Indian  lands  east  of  the  mountains,  on  terms 
which  were  regarded  as  mutually  satisfactory. 

In  1787,  a  release  to  the  proprietaries  was  signed  by  certain 
Delaware  chiefs,  on  the  basis  of  a  deed  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1686,  for  certain  lands,  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  which  was  de- 


*In  relAtioH  to  this  mbject  se«  Smith's  Lairs  of  Pennsyltania,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  Koto. 
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scribed  as  ^^  extending  westward  to  Keshamony  creek,  from  whi<^ 
said  line  doth  extend  itself  back  into  the  woods,  as  far  as  a  man 
can  go  in  a  day  and  a  hal£''  The  walk  was  performed,  and  ex- 
tended, it  is  said,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  the  Lehigh  hills,  and 
over  the  Kittatinny  mountains.  The  Indians  were  greatly  dia- 
satisfied  with  the  extent  of -the  purchase  as  thus  measured,  com- 
plained that  the  white  men  ran  instead  of  walking,  that  they 
intended  the  line  should  have  been  measured  up  the  creek,  by  its 
several  courses,  and  thus  the  "Walking  Purchase,"  aa  it  was 
called,  became  one  of  the  chief  grievances  that  alienated  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Delawares,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  French  in  the 
war  of  1764. 

In  1749,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delawares  and  the 
Shawanese  signed  another  deed,  confirming  the  sale  previously 
made,  of  the  lands  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  far  up  that  river  to 
the  mouth  of  Cantaguy  creek,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  Une 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of  Lechawachsein 
creek,  imd  thence  down  that  river  to  Kittatinny  hills. 

At  the  treaty  of  Albany,  in  1754,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations 
made  to  the  proprietaries  a  deed,  conveying  their  title  to  all  the 
lands  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  "  from  the  Kittatinny  hills,  up  the 
Susquehanna  river,  to  a  point  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Kaya* 
rondinhagh  creek,  thence  north-west  and  by  west  as  far  as  the  said 
province  of  Pennsylvania  extends,  to  its  western  boundary;  thence 
along  the  said  western  line  to  the  south  line  or  boundary  of  the 
said  province;  thence  by  the  said  line  or  boundary  to  the  south  side 
of  the  said  Kittatinny  hills,  and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  said 
hills  to  the  place  of  beginning."  This  purchase  included  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Pennsylvania:  it  was  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  rights  of  the  other  tribes,  and  in  consequence  it 
became  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  Indian  war  of  that  period. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  allay  their  hostility,  on  the  representations  of 
the  home  government,  the  proprietaries  released  to  them  in  1758, 
all  the  lands  included  within  the  purchase,  west  of  a  line  drawn 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

The  last  purchase  of  the  proprietaries  was  made  at  Fort  Stanwiz, 
in  1768.  It  comprehended  all  the  lands  included  within  ^^  a  line 
drawn  from  Owegy,  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  thence 
to  Towanda,  thence  up  the  same  and  across  to  the  head  of  Pine 
creek,  and  down  the  same  to  Kittanning,  and  from  Kittauning 
down  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  to  the  south  line  of  the  pra» 
vince,  and  thence  by  the  said  line  to  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and 
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Tip  the  Bame  acroBs  the  Susqnehanna  to  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
by  the  Lechawachsein  creek  and  a  line  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

In  the  conviction  that  the  Revolutionary  contest  would  result  in 
the  independence  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  posses- 
sion of  so  large  a  domain  by  the  Penn  family  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania passed  an  act  on  the  28th  of  June,  1779,  vesting  the  estates 
of  the  proprietaries  in  the  commonwealth,  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  all  its  citizens.  To  the  proprietaries  were  reserved  their  private 
estates,  and  all  manors  surveyed  before  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, and,  in  lieu  of  their  proprietary  claim,  a  compensation  of 
one  hundred  and'  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  granted  to 
them.  The  rights  of  all  third  parties^  derived  from  them  before 
the  4th  of  July,  1776,  were  confirmed.  The  vacant  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietaries  within  the  limits  of  all  the  previous  pur- 
chases, were  constituted  a  fund  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  paying  the  compensation  granted  to  the  proprietaries,  reward- 
ing the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State,  and  in  providing  for  the 
public  expenses. 

In  October,  1784,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  at  which  all  their  title  was  extinguished  to  the  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  following  boundaries:  '^Beginning  at  the  south 
aide  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  crosses  the  said  river,  near  Shingho's  old  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  and  thence  by  a  due  north  line  to  the  end  of 
the  forty-second,  and  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third  degrees  of 
north  latitude;  thence  by  a  due  east  line,  separating  the  forty-second 
aod  forty-third  degrees  of  north  latitude,  to  the  east  side  of  the  east 
branch  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  and  thence  by  the  bounds  of 
the  purchase  of  1768  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

And  in  January,  1785,  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  M'Intosb,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares  and  the  Wyandots,  a  purchase  was 
made  from  them  of  all  the  title  of  those  tribes  to  the  lands  included 
in  the  same  boundaries. 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  the  title  of  the 
Indians  to  all  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  extinguished,  and  the  commonwealth  became  possessed 
of  the  ownership  of  all  the  vacant  lands  within  the  State.  A  few 
years  later  the  bounds  of  the  State,  and,  by  consequence,  the  extent 
of  its  vacant  lands,  were  still  further  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
what  was  then  and  is  still  known  as  the  Triangle. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  cessions  of  Kew  York,  in  1781,  and  of 
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Massaclmsetts,  in  1785,  comprehended  a  release  of  all  tiieir  respec- 
tive claims  to  the  lands  lying  west  of  a  north  and  south  line  drawn 
through  the  most  western  bent  or  inclination  of  Lake  Ontario,  pro- 
vided that  line  should  be  found  to  run  through  a  point  twenty 
miles  west  of  the  most  westerly  bent  or  inclination  of  the  Kiagam 
river.  The  cession  of  Connecticut,  too,  in  1786,  comprehended  a 
release  of  all  the  claims  of  that  State  to  the  lands  in  the  West,  ex- 
cept a  reservation  known  as  the  Western  Reserve,  extending  west- 
ward one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania.  There,  therefore,  remained  a  tract  of  land  of  trian- 
gular form,  containing  an  area  of  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres,  lying  west  of  the  boundary  of 
New  York,  north  of  the  charter  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
east  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  that  was  thus  out  of  the  jurisdio- 
.tion  of  any  of  the  surrounding  States,  and  still  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians. 

General  Irvine  discovered,  while  surveying  the  donation  lands  of 
North-Western  Pennsylvania,  that  the  northern  boundary  of  that 
State  would  strike  Lake  Erie  so  as  to  leave  but  a  few  miles  of  lake 
coast  without  a  harbor  within  the  State ;  and,  in  consequence, 
through  his  representations,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  secure 
from  the  Indians,  and  from  the  United  States,  the  cession  of  the 
Triangle,  in  order  to  secure  to  Pennsylvania  the  possession  of  the 
harbor  of  Presqu'  Isle.  Accordingly,  the  board  of  treasury  was  in- 
duced to  make,  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  contract  of  the  sale  to  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  tract  described  as  "  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Kew  York,  on  the  south  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Lake  Erie."  And  on  the  4th  of  September,  1788,  it  was  re- 
solved by  Congress,  "That  the  United  States  do  relinquish  and 
transfer  to  Pennsylvania,  all  their  right,  title,  and  claim  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  jurisdiction  of  said  land  forever,  and  it  is  declared  and 
made  known,  that  the  laws  and  public  acts  of  Pennsylvania  shall 
extend  over  every  part  of  the  said  tract,  as  if  the  said  tract  had 
originally  been  within  the  charter  bounds  of  said  State."  And  by 
an  act  of  the  2d  of  October,  1788,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  was  appropriated  to  purchase  the  Indian  title  to  the  tract, 
in  fulfillment  of  the  contract  to  sell  it  to  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  treaty  of  Port  Harmar,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  Corn- 
planter,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Six  IN'ations,  signed  a  deed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  acknowledging 
"  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  to  and  over  that  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  line  of  Pennsylvania^  on  the 
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east  by  the  west  boundary  of  New  York,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
margin  of  Lake  Erie,  including  Presqu'  Isle  and  all  the  bays  and 
harbors  along  the  margin  of  said  Lake  Erie,  from  the  west  boun- 
dary of  Pennsylvania  to  where  the  west  boundary  of  New  York 
may  intersect  the  south  margin  of  the  said  Lake  Erie,  to  be  vested 
in  the  said  State  of  Pennsylvania,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  Congress 
of  the  6ih  of  July,  1788."  By  an  act  of  the  13th  of  April,  1791, 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  autljorized  to  complete  the  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  8d  of  March, 
1792,  and  the  Triangle  was  finally  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars,  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Preliminary  steps,  however,  were  taken  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  disposing  of  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the 
Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  before  the  title  to  that  region  was  se- 
cured from  the  aboriginal  owners. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  especially  between  the  years  1777 
and  1781,  the  value  of  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  those  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
continued  gradually  to  depreciate  until  they  fell  to  a  mere  nominal 
value.  Great  losses  were,  in  consequence,  sustained  by  the  holders 
of  these  certificates,  especially  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
State  troops,  who  received  them  in  payment  of  their  services,  and 
incessant  disputes  arose  in  relation  to  the  deductions  to  be  made 
from  the  face  of  the  bills.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
legislature,  by  the  act  of  the  8d  of  April,  1781,  fixed  a  scale  of  de- 
preciation, varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  seventy-five  per  cent., 
for  each  month  between  the  years  1777  and  1781,  according  to 
which  the  accounts  of  the  army  should  be  settled.  The  State, 
otherwise  unable  to  pay  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  State 
establishment,  gave  to  them  certificates  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
scribed scale,  and  these,  which  were  called  depreciation  certificates, 
were  made  receivable  in  payment  for  lands  sold  by  the  State. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  these  depreciation  cer- 
tificates, it  was  enacted  by  a  law  of  the  12th  of  March,  1788,  "  that 
for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  complying  with  the  intention  of 
the  law  aforesaid,  there  be,  and  hereby  is,  located  and  laid  off  a 
certain  tract  of  land,  as  follows:  Beginning  where  the  western 
boundary  of  this  "State  crosses  the  Ohio  river,  thence  up  the  said 
river  to  Fort  Pitt,  thence  up  the  Allegheny  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Mogulbughtiton  (Mahoning)  creek,  thence  by  a  west  line  to  the 
western  boundary  of  this  State,  thence  south  by  the  said  boundary 
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to  the  place  of  beginning,  reserving  to  the  use  of  the  State  three 
thousand  acres,  in  an  oblong  of  not  less  than  one  mile  in  depth 
from  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  extending  up  and  down 
the  said  rivers,  from  opposite  Fort  Pitt,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary 
to  include  the  same ;  and  the  further  quantity  of  three  thoaaand 
acres  on  the  Ohio,  and  on  both  sides  of  Beaver  creek,  including 
Fort  Mcintosh,  all  which  remaining  tract  of  land  as  afores^d  is 
hereby  appropriated  as  a  further  fund  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing the  certificates  aforesaid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surveyor-general 
of  this  State  shall,  according  to  such  directions  as  may  be  given 
him  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  cause  the  aforesaid  tract 
of  land  to  be  lidd  out  in  lots  of  not  less  than  two  hundred,  and  not 
more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each,  numbering  the  same 
lots  numerically  on  the  draught  or  plot  of  the  country  aforesaid, 
and  shall,  as  soon  as  the  same,  or  one  hundred  lots  thereof  are 
surveyed,  together  with  the  secretary  of  the  land  office,  and  the 
receiver-general,  proceed  to  sell  the  same  lots  in  numerical  order, 
at  such  times  and  places,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council ;  the  full  considera- 
tion bid  at  such  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  receiver-general's  office, 
either  in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  the  certificates  aforesaid,  upon  foil 
payment  of  which  consideration,  and  the  expense  of  surveying, 
together  with  all  fees  of  the  different  offices,  patents  shall  be  issued 
in  the  usual  form  to  the  several  buyers  or  vendees,  and  the  different 
sums  in  specie,  that  may  be  paid  into  the  receiver-general's  office, 
shall  be  paid  over  by  him  to  the  treasury  of  this  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  redeeming  such  certificates  as  may  remain  unsatisfied  at 
the  end  of  such  sales." 

By  an  act  of  the  7th  of  March,  1780,  the  faith  of  the  State  was 
pledged  to  the  officers  and  privates  belonging  to  the  State  in  the 
Federal  army,  to  bestow  upon  them  "  certain  donations  and  quan- 
tities of  land,  according  to  their  several  ranks ;  to  be  surveyed  and 
divided  off  to  them,  severally,  at  the  end  of  the  war." 

By  the  act  of  the  12th  of  March,  1788,  it  was  ordained  «  That, 
for  the  purpose  of  effectually  complying  with  the  letter  and  inten- 
tion of  the  said  resolve,  there  be,  and  there  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  located  and  laid  off  a  certain  tract  of  country,  beginning  at  ths 
mouth  of  Mogulbughtiton  creek ;  thence  up  the  Allegheny  river 
to  the  mouth  of  Cagnawaga  (Conewango)  creek;  thence  due  noitfa 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  this  State ;  thence  west,  by  the  said 
boundary,  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State ;  thence  south,  by 
the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  to  the  north-west  comer  of 
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lands  appropriated  by  this  act  for  discharging  the  certificates 
lierciu  mentioned;  and  thence  by  the  same  lands  east  to  the  place 
of  beginning;  which  said  tract  of  country  shall  be  reserved  and  set 
apart  for  the  only  and  sole  use  of  fulfilling  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  said  resolve." 

And  it  was  further  ordained,  ^^  That  all  officers  and  private  men 
entitled  to  land  as  aforesaid,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  to 
make  their  respective  applications  for  the  same  within  two  years 
after  peace  shall  be  declared,  and  in  the  case  of  their  failure  to 
make  such  application,  in  person,  or  in  that  of  their  legal  repre-* 
sentatives  within  one  year  of  their  decease,  then  it  may  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  to  apply  to  the  land-office, 
locate  and  take  up  such  parts  or  parcels  of  said  lands,  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Legislature  shall  hereafter  direct,  as  may  remain  unlo- 
cated  by  the  said  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  private 
men,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators." 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March,  1785,  it  was  provided  that  the 
donation  lands  should  "be  laid  off  in  lots  of  four  descriptions,  one 
to  contain  five  hundred  acres  each;  another,  three  hundred  acres 
each ;  another,  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  each ;  and  another,  two 
hundred  acres  each,  with  the  usual  allowances;  that  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  major-generals,  brigadier- 
generals,  colonels,  captains,  and  two-thirds  of  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, shall  be  laid  off  into  lots  of  five  hundred  acres;  a  quantity 
equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the  regimental  surgeons  and 
mates,  also  for  the  chaplains,  msgors,  and  ensigns,  into  lots  of  three 
hundred  acres  each;  a  quantity  equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for 
one-third  of  the  lieutenant-colonels,  and  for  the  sergeants,  sergeant- 
majors,  and  quartermaster-sergeants,  into  lots  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  what  may  be  necessary  for  the 
lieutenants,  corporals,  drummers,  fifers,  drum-majors,  fife-majors, 
and  privates,  into  lots  of  two  hundred  acres  each." 

And  for  the  impartial  distribution  of  these  donations,  a  lottery 
was  provided  at  which  "each  applicant,  if  a  major-general,  should 
draw  four  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  five 
hundred  acre  lots;  if  a  brigadier-general,  three  tickets  from  said 
wheel ;  if  a  colonel,  two  tickets  from  said  wheel ;  if  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  from  said  wheel,  and  one  from  the  wheel  containing 
the  numbers  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  lots;  if  a  surgeon, 
chaplain,  or  major,  two  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  num- 
bers on  the  three  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  a  captain,  one  ticket  from 
the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  five  hundred  acre  lots; 
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if  a  lieutenant,  two  tickets  from  the  wheel  containing  the  nnm- 
bers  on  the  two  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  an  ensign,  or  regimentil 
surgeon's  mate,  one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing  the  num- 
bers on  the  three  hundred  acre  lots ;  if  a  sergeant,  sergeant-major, 
or  quarter-master  sergeant,  one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing 
the  numbers  on  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  acre  lots;  and  if  a  dram- 
major,  fife-mfgor,  drumnier,  fifer,  corporal,  or  private  sentinel, 
one  ticket  from  the  wheel  containing  the  numbers  on  the  two  hun- 
dred acre  lots." 

Under  the  law  of  1785,  an  agent  was  to  be  appointed  whose  duty 
it  was  to  explore  the  donation  and  depreciation  districts,  to  exam- 
ine the  quantity  of  the  lands,  and  especially  to  report  such  as  in  his 
opinion  were  unfit  for  cultivation.  General  Irvine  received  the 
appointment,  explored  the  country,  and  reported  that  a  part  of  the 
second  division  of  the  donation  lands  was  generally  unfit  for  culti- 
vation ;  and  in  consequence,  the  lots  included  in  it  were  withdrawn 
from  the  lottery,  and  from  this  circumstance,  it  received  the  name 
of  the  "  Struck  District." 

The  lands  within  the  "Triangle,"  and  the  "Struck  District,"  as 
well  as  all  the  residue  of  the  lands  within  the  donation  and  depre- 
ciation districts,  including  the  greater  portion  of  them  not  takea 
up  by  the  claims  of  the  ofBicers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  were 
offered  for  sale  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  April,  1792.    That  act 
provided  that  all  the  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
and  Conewango  creek,  not  heretofore  reserved  for  public  or  char- 
itable uses,  should  be  offered  for  sale  to  persons  who  would  culti- 
vate, improve  and  settle  them  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  per  hundred  acres,  with  an  allowance  of  six  per  cent  for 
highways.    For  such  as  had  made  actual  settlements,  it  was  provi- 
ded that  warrants  should  be  issued  for  tracts  of  not  more  than  four 
hundred  acres  to  each  settler.    But  by  the  ninth  section,  it  was 
provided,  "  That  no  warrant  or  survey  to  be  issued  or  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act,  for  lands  lying  north  and  west  of  the  rivere 
Ohio  and  Allegheny  and  Conewango  creek,  shall  vest  any  title  in  or 
to  the  lands  therein  mentioned,  unless  the  grantee  has,  prior  to  the 
date  of  such  warrant,  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  or  shal],  within 
the  space  of  two  years,  next  after  the  date  of  the  same,  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  an  actual  settlement  thereon,  by  clearing,  fen- 
cing, and  cultivating  at  least  two  acres  for  every  hundred  acres 
contained  in  one  survey,  erecting  thereon  a  messuage  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man,  and  residing,  or  causing  a  family  to  reside  thereon, 
for  the  space  of  five  years  next  following  his  first  settling  of  the 
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same,  if  lie  or  slie  shall  so  long  live,  and  that  in  de&alt  of  such 
actual  settlement  and  residence,  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful  to  and 
for  this  commonwealth  to  issue  new  warrants  to  other  actual  set- 
tlers for  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  reciting  the  original 
-warrants,  and  that  actual  settlements  and  residence  have  not  been 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  so  often  as  defaults  shall  be  made 
for  the  time  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  which  new  grants  shall 
1>e  made  under  and  subject  to  all  and  every  the  regulations  contained 
in  this  act:  provided  always,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  actual 
settler  or  any  grantee,  in  any  such  original  or  succeeding  warrant, 
shall,  by  force  of  arms  of  the  enemies  of  the  ITnited  States,  be 
prevented  from  such  actual  settlement  or  be  driven  therefrom,  and 
shall  persist  in  his  endeavors  to  make  such  actual  settlement  as 
aforesaid,  then,  in  either  case,  he  and  his  heirs  shall  be  entitled  to 
hold  the  said  lands  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  actual  settlement 
bad  been  made  and  continued/' 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  very  many  adventurous  settlers 
passed  over  the  Allegheny,  located  themselves  at  different  points 
w^ithin  the  limits  of  the  territory  now  opened  for  settlement,  com- 
menced improvements,  and  applied  for  warrants.  But  the  hostilities 
of  the  Indians  prevented,  almost  universally,  their  complying  with 
the  legal  terms  of  the  settlement,  necessary  to  complete  their  titles. 
They  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  improvements,  and  retire 
beyond  the  river;  and  thus  exceedingly  perplexing  questions  arose 
in  regard  to  the  true  ownership  of  the  lands  they  had  claimed. 

The  difficulties  that  thus  arose  in  regard  to  the  titles  of  the 
settlers  to  their  claims,  were  greatly  enhanced  by  the  operations  of 
certain  land  companies  that  were  organized  with  a  view  of  specu- 
lating in  the  lands  of  that  region.  The  most  prominent  of  these 
were  the  North  American  Land  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Popu- 
lation Company,  and  the  Holland  Land  Company. 

The  North  American  Land  Company  has  already  been  referred 
to.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1792,  John  Nicholson, 
who  was  previously  interested  in  the  North  American  Company, 
applied  at  the  land  office  for  three  hundred  and  ninety  warrants, 
to  be  located  in  the  Triangle,  and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  warrants, 
to  be  located  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  creek — ^representing,  in  all, 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres.  Before,  however, 
completing  his  purchase,  the  Pennsylvania  Population  Company 
was  formed,  of  w*hich  he  was  made  President,  and  Messrs.  Caze- 
nove,  Irvine,  Mead,  Leet,  Hoge  and  Stewart,  Managers.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  company  consisted  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
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fihareSy  which  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  five  htLndred  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  To  this  company  Nicholson  transferred  hi 
claims,  and  they  perfected  the  purchase  by  paying  the  legal  priee 
for  them.  In  addition,  they  purchased  five  hundred  more  warrante 
for  lands  in  the  donation  district.  The  terms  of  their  purchases 
were  of  course  those  provided  in  the  law — ^the  payment  of  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  per  hundred  acres,  and  the  making,  or  caosing 
to  be  made,  of  a  legal  settlement  on  each  tract  covered  by  a  war- 
rant. In  order  to  induce  emigrants  to  settle  on  their  lands,  the 
/  company  proposed  to  grant,  in  fee  simple,  to  every  settler,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  if  he  should  comply  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law  imposed  upon  them ;  and  in  that  way  it  was 
designed  that  the  occupant  should  secure  his  land,  together  witk 
his  improvements,  and  the  company  should  secure  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  through  him.  But  the  fact  that  each  actual  settler  conld 
secure  for  himself,  by  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  pnrchaae 
money,  a  tract  of  four  hundred  acres,  under  the  law,  prevented 
in  a  great  measure  the  success  of  the  company's  scheme  of 
monopoly.  Settlers  generally,  indeed,  located  themselves  on  landa 
covered  by  their  own  warrants,  though,  in  some  cases,  these  in- 
fringed upon  the  lands  of  the  company.  In  consequence,  smtew 
ejectment  were  instituted  against  those  who  had  encroached  upoD 
the  lands  to  which  the  company  had  an  incomplete  title,  and  this 
state  of  things  became  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  for  maDj 
years. 

A  far  more  fruitful  source  of  litigation,  however,  arose  from  the 
conflicting  constructions  placed  upon  the  ninth  sect;;ion  of  the  act 
of  1792,  in  the  long  litigation  that  grew  out  of  the  "Holland  Land 
Case."  The  Holland  Land  Oampany  consisted  of  William  Willing 
and  eleven  associates,  capitalists  of  Holland,  who  had  lent  a  laip 
sum  of  money  to  the  TTnited  States  during  the  Revolution,  fr^^^^* 
ring  to  keep  their  money  invested  in  the  United  States,  they  f^' 
chased  large  tracts  of  land  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania-  -^ 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1792,  they  commenced  to  buy  warrant! 
and  to  locate  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  river,  on  dmilftr  term* 
to  those  of  the  Population  Company,  conceding,  however,  only  on« 
hundred  acres  to  each  settler  on  their  lands. 

In  the  course  of  their  operations  they  paid  the  purchase  mon^J 
for  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  warrants,  and  soje- 
veyed  one  thousand  and  forty-eight  more  tracts  for  location.  1^^ 
in  consequence  of  the  Indian  war,  the  settlers  that  had  loeB^ 
on  their  lands  were  prevented  firom  making  the  impixJvemeDw 
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required  by  law  within  the  prescribed  two  years  after  the  date  of 
their  warrants.  In  consequence,  a  question  arose  whether  the 
company  had  £ailed  to  complete  their  titles  to  their  lands.  On 
the  one  hand  it  was  claimed,  that  the  conditions  of  settlement  were 
rendered  impossible  by  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  any  thing  more  in  order  to 
perfect  the  titles  to  all  lands  on  which  warrants  were  actually  laid. 
On  the  other  it  was  insisted,  that  the  right  to  those  lands  was  for- 
feited by  the  neglect  of  the  company  to  persist  in  their  endeavors 
to  maintain  their  settlements. 

The  board  of  property  before  1800,  inclined  to  the  former  of 
these  constructions  of  the  law,  and  devised  a  prevention  certificate 
which  the  warrant-holder  might  present  at  the  land  o£&ce,  setting 
forth  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States  from  making  the  settlement  of  his  lands  prescribed  in  the 
law,  upon  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  patent;  and  the  Holland 
company  received  many  patents  for  their  lands  under  these  pre- 
vention certificates.    The  new  board  of  property  in  1800,  placed  a 
different  construction  upon  the  law,  and  refused  the  issue  of  any 
more  patents  on  prevention  certificates.    The  Holland  Company, 
thus  refused  patents  on  these  certificates,  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  for  a  mandamus,  to  compel  the  board  of  pro- 
perty to  complete  their  titles.    The  cause  was  heard  at  the  March 
term  of  1800.    The  chief  justice  held,  that  the  war  discharged  the 
company  from  the  condition  of  settlement,  and,  therefore,  their 
patents  were  due  them.    Two  other  judges  held,  that  under  the 
law  the  settler  was  bound  to  continuously  persevere  in  his  efforts 
to  make  a  settlement,  and,  as  the  Holland  Company  through  their 
settlers  had  not  done  so,  their  titles  were  forfeited;  and  thus  the 
application  of  the  company  was  refused. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  made  under  these  circum- 
stances, instead  of  calming,  greatly  increased  the  excitement  in  the 
country,  and  indeed  throughoift  the  State  powerfnl  interests  were 
arrayed  on  each  side  of  the  question.  On  the  one  part  the  land 
companies,  the  settlers  who  had  been  employed  to  occupy  their 
lands,  and  a  large  body  of  emigrants  who  had  passed  into  the  dis- 
puted region  and  made  locations  for  themselves  during  the  war, 
were  claiming  that  the  state  of  the  country  had,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law,  prevented  the  completion  of  their  several  settle- 
ments, and  were  seeking  every  legal  means  to  enforce  and  defend 
their  claims  to  their  land.  On  the  other,  a  large  body  of  emigrants 
were  passing  into  the  country,  especially  since  the  decision  of  the 
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Supreme  Conrty  occupying  the  disputed  lands,  and  applying  for  new 
warrants  for  thern^  on  the  ground  that  all  former  titles  were  annul- 
led by  the  default  of  their  holders. 

To  prevent  the  confusion  thus  about  to  arise,  the  Legislatore,  by 
an  act  of  the  2d  of  April,  1802,  provided  for  the  hearing  of  an 
agreed  case,  before  the  Supreme  Court,  involving,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed,  all  the  points  in  controversy.    The  court  met  at  Sunbrnyf 
in  1802,  and  decided  that  though  ihe  prevention  by  the  enemies  of 
the  United  States  suspended,  it  did  not  dispense  with  the  condi- 
tions of  settlement,  and  therefore  each  settler,  to  perfect  his  tiUe, 
was  bound  to  renew  his  endeavors  to  maintain  a  settlement  on  bis 
land  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  removed.    If  so,  his  warrant  waa 
good ;  if  not,  it  was  forfeited.    The  Holland  Company  declined  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  commenced  proceedingB  in 
the  United  States  Courts.   The  case  was  first  aigued  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court ;  the  judges  disagreed  in  their  constructions  of 
the  law,  and  the  case  was  removed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    In  1805,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  tha<»  un- 
der the  law  of  1792,  the  settler  was  excused  by  reason  of  the  war 
from  making  an  actual  settlement  before  January  1st,  1796,  and  u 
he  then  persisted  in  making  his  settlement,  he  waa  entitled  to  bis 
patent^  according  to  law.    Under  this  decision,  the  Holland  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  other  land  companies,  and  individuals  who  had 
laid  warrants  in  the  disputed  region  during  the  war,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  titles,  and  thus  eventually  obtained  quiet  possession 
of  their  lands.    Many  tracts  of  land,  however,  claimed  by  indi- 
viduals, remained  long  in  litigation,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  proof  of  what  constituted  an  actual  settlement,  and  « 
to  who  were  the  original  settlers  under  the  law,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  courts ;  and  thus  the  title  to  real  estate  vras 
long  insecure,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country  was  lojg 
disturbed  by  the    ill-judged    and  inaccurate  legislation  of  tne 
State. 

The  effect  of  all  this  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  the  titles  of 
land  in  North-'Westem  Pennsylvania  was,  of  course,  disastrous. 
Emigrants,  especially  those  from  the  better  and  more  reliable  classes 
of  society,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  attracted  to  that  regioUf 
were  disposed  to  avoid  it,  and  to  pass  on  further,  to  the  Vesteni 
Reserve,  or  to  other  portions  of  the  North-Western  Territory* 
Many  who  had  located  themselves  in  North- Western  Pennsylvai^^^ 
wearied  with  continual  litigation,  abandoned  their  claiins  <^ 
removed  to  Hie  West,  where  the  titles  to  real  estate  were  secure. 
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Large  bodies  of  land,  too  long  remained,  and  in  some  instances 
still  remain,  in  the  hands  of  speculators  nnoccupied,  and  unim- 
proyed,  or  only  occupied  by  tenants  having  no  interest  in  the  im> 
provement  of  the  lands  or  the  advancement  of  the  country.  From 
these  combined  causes,  all  of  them  the  results  of  the  mischievous 
character  of  the  early  legislation  of  Pennsylvania,  the  north* 
western  portion  of  that  State  was  long  far  behind  the  region  west 
of  it,  in  population,  progress,  and  improvement. 

Tet  there  was  at  an  early  day  much  enterprise  manifested  by 
the  settlers  of  that  countty,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances with  which  they  were  surrounded.  By  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  18th  of  April,  1795,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  survey  five  thousand  acres  of  the  reservation  at  Presqu' 
Isle,  and  lay  off  thereon  the  town  of  Erie ;  to  survey  one  thousand 
acres  of  the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  and  lay  off 
thereon  the  town  of  Franklin;  to  survey  one  thousand  acres  of 
the  reservation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conewango  creek,  and  lay  off 
thereon  the  town  of  Warren ;  and  to  survey  five  hundred  acres  of 
the  reservation  at  Le  Boeuf,  and  to  complete  thereon  the  laying  off 
of  the  town  of  Waterford,  previously  commenced  by  Andrew  EUi-' 
cott.  In  addition  to  these,  many  other  villages  soon  sprung  up, 
and  the  population  of  North-Western  Pennsylvania  so  fitr  increased 
that  the  Legislature  divided  it,  by  the  act  of  the  12th  of  March, 
1800,  into  the  counties  of  Beaver,  Butler,  Mercer,  Crawford,  Erie, 
Warren,  Venango,  and  Armstrong. 

The  ordinance  prescribing  the  mode  of  surveying  and  disposing 
of  the  lands  in  the  Korth-Westem  Territoiy  has  already  been 
given,  (jhanges  were  afterward  made  in  some  of  its  provisions, 
but  its  main  provisions  yet  remained,  and  under  its  operation  the 
many  difficulties  that  have  arisen  elsewhere,  in  regard  to  the  secu- 
rity of  titles,  and  the  identification  of  lands,  have  been  obviated  in 
the  West  All  the  lands  in  the  North-West  Territoiy  were  held 
by  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of  purchases  made  at  various 
times  from  the  Lidians,  and  were  all  surveyed  and  sold  {under  the 
provisions  of  that  ordinance ;  and  in  this  way  the  title  given  was 
always  secure,  and  the  identification  complete.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  variety  of  tracts,  of  greater  or  less  extent,  in  various  parts 
of  the  Korth-West,  which  were  granted  to  or  reserved  by  other 
parties,  and  therefore  never  came  under  the  operation  of  the  land 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  more  important  reservatious  ex- 
isting at  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  were  these : 
47 
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It  was  the  custom  of  the  commandants  of  the  different  Frendi 
posts  in  early  times,  to  make  concessions  to  individuals,  of  specified 
tracts  of  land,  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  some  of  which  haye 
already  been  referred  to.  In  this  way  veiy  considerable  qnantitiee 
of  land  were  conceded  around  all  the  French  posts,  before  the 
transfer  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  Great  Britain.  Afl» 
the  sovereignty  over  that  country  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States,  commissioners  were  appointed  at  various  times  to  examine 
these  titles.  All  titles  that  could  be  proved  to  have  originated 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  France,  and  the  usages  of  tiie 
French  colonies,  were  confirmed,  and,  in  consequence,  laig< 
bodies  of  land  in  Illinois,  about  Vincennes,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere, 
were,  and  are  still  held  by  titles  derived  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

A  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  1^ 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  opposite  to  the  falls,  was  granted  in 
1783,  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  reserved  in  the  cession  of  ^ 
claim  of  that  state  to  the  North-West,  for  the  use  of  Genenl 
Clarke,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  served  under  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Illinois. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  cession  of 
her  claim  to  the  North- West,  in  1786,  reserved  the  jimsdictaonand 
ownership  over  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length, 
and  of  variable  width,  lying  west  of  Pennsylvania^  and  indndinft 
by  subsequent  survey,  an  area  of  three  millicm  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres.  Of  these  lands,  as  has  been  stated,  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  were  donated,  in  1792,  to  the  sufiTerers  by  the  burn- 
ing of  New  London,  Fairfield,  Norwich,  and  other  towns  in  Con- 
necticut, daring  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
unsold  lands  of  the  Reserve,  being  about  three  millions  of  acrefij  ^ 
transferred,  in  1795,  to  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  divided 
into  townships  of  five  miles  square,  and  sold. 

The  United  States  military  lands  consisted  of  two  million  ^ 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres,  set  apart  by  an  act  of  the  Ut<^^ 
June,  1796,  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  The? 
were  located  on  the  east  of  the  Scioto  river,  and  south  of  the  fi^^ 
established  by  the  Greenville  treaty,  divided  into  townships  of  n'^ 
miles  square,  and  sub-divided  into  lots  of  one  hundred  acres  ea^ 
for  the  location  of  warrants,  as  provided  by  the  act 

The  Virginia  military  lands  consisted  of  a  body  of  lands^  ¥^ 
"bfBtween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  reserved  by  the  8i*W 
of  Virginia  in  1784,  for  the  use  of  the  Vii^ii^  Continental"*^ 
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It  was  never  surveyed  in  any  regular  forni^  and,  in  consequence, 
much  litigation  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  conflict  of  claims  and  of 
boundaries  within  that  district 

The  Qhio_Company*s  lands  consisted  at  first  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  on  the  Ohio  river,  afterward  reduced  to 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighly-five 
acres,  which  that  company  paid  for  and  patented. 

The  donation  tract  was  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 
granted  to  the  Ohio  Company,  on  the  north  of  their  lands,  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  locate  one  actual  settler  on  each  hundred 
acres  of  the  tract  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  upon 
failure  of  which  all  of  the  lands  not  occupied  within  the  prescribed 
time  should  revert  to  the  general  government. 

Symmes'  purchase,  as  has  been  seen,  consisted  of  a  tract  of  three 
hundred  and  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty*two  acres, 
between  the  two  Miamies. 

The  Befugee  tract  consisted  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  granted^  to  certain  refugees  from  the  British  provinces,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  American  cause  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  lies  eastward  from  the  Scioto,  extending  forty-eight  miles 
in  length,  and  four  and  a  half  in  width. 

The  French  grant  was  a  tract  of  twenty-four  thousand  acres,  on 
the  Ohio,  donated  to  the  Gallipolis  settlers,  in  lieu  of  the  losses 
they  sustained  through  the  failure  of  the  Scioto  Company  to  make 
good  the  titles  to  the  lands  they  sold  to  them. 

Dphrman's  grant  was  a  township  of  land  granted  Arnold  Henry 
Dohrman,  sTmerchant  of  Lisbon,  for  the  aid  he  rendered  to  the 
American  cause  in  the  Eevolutionary  war. 

The  Moravian^lands  consisted  of  three  several  tracts,  on  the 
Muskingum,  of  four  thousand  acres  each,  granted  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  the  Moravian  Brethren  of  Bethlehem,  in  trust  for  the 
Christian  Indians  residing  on  them. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several  small  tracts  of  land  in 
various  portions  of  the  North-West,  donated  to  individuals  for 
eminent  services  to  the  country. 

The  great  event  of  1796  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  noithem 
posts  from  Britain  to  the  United  States,  under  Jay's  treaty.  This 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  but  owing 
to  the  late  period  at  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
their  memorable  debate  upon  the  treaty,  passed  the  necessary  appro- 
priationsy  it  was  July  before  the  American  goyemment  folt  itself 
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justified  in  addressing  the  authorities  in  Canada  in  regard  to 
Detroit  and  the  other  frontier  forts.  When  at  last  called  uiK>n  to 
give  them  up,  the  British  at  once  did  so,  and  Wayne  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  lakes,  where  a  county 
named  from  him  was  established,  including  the  north-west  of  Ohio, 
the  north-east  of  Indiana,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan.* 

Meanwhile,  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  likely  to  become  ineffect- 
ual, in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  France  upon  the 
19th  of  August,  and  the  diflSiculties  which,  at  the  same  time,  arose 
between  the  latter  power  and  the  United  States.  Spain  took  advan- 
tage of  the  new  position  of  affiilrs  to  refuse  the  deliveiy  of  the 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  as  had  been  stipulated,  and  proceeded,  as 
has  been  already  related,  to  tempt  the  honesty  of  leading  western 
politicians. 

During  this  year  settlements  went  on  rapidly  in  the  WesL  Eariy 
in  the  year,  Nathaniel  Massie,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made,  took  steps  to  found  a  town  upon  the  Scioto,  on  a  portion  of 
the  lands  which  he  had  entered.  This  town  he  named,  when  sur- 
veyed, Chillicothe. 

One  hundred  in  and  out-lots  in  the  town  were  chosen  by  lot,'  by 
the  first  one  hundred  settlers,  as  a  donation,  according  to  the  original 
proposition  of  the  proprietor.  A  number  of  in  and  out-lots  were 
also  sold  to  other  persons  desiring  to  settle  in  the  town.  The  first 
choice  of  in-lots  were  disposed  of  for  the  moderate  sum  of  ten 
dollars  each.  The  town  increased  rapidly,  and  before  the  winter 
of  1796,  it  had  in  it  several  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  for  me- 
chanics. 

The  arts  of  civilized  life  soon  began  to  unfold  their  power  and 
influence  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  those  who  were  bom 
and  raised  in  the  frontier  settlements,  where  neither  law  nor  gospel 
were  understood  or  attended  to. 

There  were  three  places  in  Ohio  called  Chillicothe  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town  site.  It  is  a 
Shawanese  word,  and  denotes  place  or  site.  Old  ChiUicothe  was  on 
the  Little  Miami,  and  the  other  was  on  or  near  the  Maumee,  or 
Miami  of  the  Lake.  The  Shawanese  nation,  which  originated  from 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  was  divided  into  four  tribes— 
the  Piqua,  Mequachake,  Kiskapocoke,  and  Chillicothe  tribes. 


*  WMlungtQn'a  SpMch,  Am«ri«aa  State  Papers,  i.  80.    Chase's  Sketcli,  p.  27. 
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The  formation  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  has  already 
been  noticed.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1796,  the  directors  of  that 
company  selected  and  sent  out  forty-three  surveyors,  under  the 
direction  of  Qeneral  Moses  Cleveland,  to  survey  that  portion  of 
their  lands  lying  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  river.  The  party  rendez- 
voused at  Schenectady,  in  June,  collected  there  the  materials  and 
stores  necessary  for  their  enterprise,  and  thence  proceeded  in  hoats 
\)j  way  of  the  Mohawk,  the  Oswego,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Niagara, 
to  Buffalo.  There  they  held  a  council  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Seneca  and  Mohawk  tribes,  and  obtained  from  them  a  cession  of 
their  claims  to  the  lands  included  in  the  company's  purchase,  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars.  Thence  they  proceeded  along  the 
lake  shore,  a  part  of  them  by  land,  and  a  part  in  their  boats,  and 
arrived  at  the  site  of  Conneaut  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  they 
erected  a  cabin  for  the  accommodation  of  the  party,  and  for  the 
storage  of  their  goods,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  ol  "  Stowe 
Castle,"  and  immediately  commenced  their  survey.  One  of  the 
parties  commenced  a  meridian  line  from  the  lake  at  the  boundary 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  ran  south  to  the  high  lands  north  of  the 
Mahoning  river.  Another,  under  the  direction  of  Cleveland,  sur- 
veyed the  lake  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  which 
they  entered  and  explored  for  eleven  miles  from  its  mouth. 

After  the  completion  of  this  preliminary  survey,  another  explora- 
tion of  the  lake  shore  was  made  from  Conneaut  to  Sandusky.  On 
the  return  of  the  party  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  they  com- 
menced the  survey  of  a  town  site  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Cleveland.  It  was  laid  out  into  two  hundred  and  twenty  lots  of 
eight  rods  in  front,  and  forty  rods  in  the  rear,  around  a  public 
square  of  ten  acres.  About  the  1st  of  October,  a  cabin  was  raised, 
and  the  party  soon  after  returned  to  Conneaut,  leaviog  Job  Styles 
and  his  family,  and  Captain  Paine,  to  occupy  the  new  city. 

At  that  time,  it  is  said,  the  white  inhabitants  west  of  the  Qen- 
essee  river,  consisted  only  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara,  two  families 
at  Lewistown,  a  British  Indian  interpreter,  two  Indian  traders,  and 
one  white  family  at  Bufl&ilo,  a  few  settlers  at  Presqu'  Isle,  the  party 
of  New  England  surveyors,  with  two  families  at  Conneaut,  one 
family  at  Cleveland,  a  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  and  the  settle- 
ment at  Detroit. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  the  families  at  Conneaut  were 
removed  to  Cleveland,  which  was  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
surveyors  of  the  company.  The  whole  territory  of  the  purchase 
was  laid  off  in  townships  of  five  miles  square,  and  settlers,  generally 
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from  Conneeticnt,  commenced  to  occnpj  the  lands  on  the  Cuyahoga 
and  elsewhere  on  the  company's  lands,  and  hefore  the  end  of  the 
centnry,  thirty-two  separate  settlements  had  heen  made  on  the 
Western  Reserve.* 

A  detachment  of  American  troops,  consisting  of  sixty-five  men, 
mnder  the  command  of  Captain  Moses  Porter,  took  poaaeasion  of 
the  evacuated  fort  at  Detroit,  ahont  the  12th  of  July.  In  Septem- 
her,  Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North- Western  Territory, 
proceeded  to  Detroit,  and  organized  the  county  of  Wayne,  and 
estahlished  the  civil  authorily  in  that  quarter. 

This  year,  also,  the  settlements  in  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and 
Miami  valleys  were  mnch  extended.  The  immigrants  frona  the 
Kew  England  and  Middle  States,  came  into  the  West  hy  way  of 
Brownsville  and  Wheeling.  At  Brownsville,  many  fitt^  up  flat 
boats,  and  descended  the  Ohio  to  Limestone,  and  other  points  in 
Kentucky,  or  else  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.  Others 
proceeded  hy  land  from  Wheeling,  to  that  section  of  the  territoiy 
they  had  selected  for  their  future  homes.  The  colonies  destined 
for  the  valleys  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto  chiefly  passed  by  this 
route. 

Small  villages  and  farming  settlements  were  made  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  below  the  Muskingum.  Synunes' 
purchase,  on  the  Miami,  underwent  rapid  changes. 

Cincinnati  bad  increased  its  population  and  improved  its  style  of 
building.  In  1792,  it  contained  about  thirty  log  cabins,  beside  the 
barracks  and  other  buildings  connected  with  Fort  Washington, 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants. 

The  first  house  of  worship,  for  the  fir^  Presbyterian  Church,  was 
erected.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796,  Cincinnati  had  more 
than  one  hundred  log  cabins,  beside  twelve  or  fifteen  frame  houses, 
and  a  population  of  about  six  hundred  persons. 

Within  the  Yirpnia  Military  Land  District,  which  lay  between 
the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers,  several  new  settlements  were 
made,  and  surveys  were  executed  by  Ifathaniel  Massie,  the  enter- 
prising pioneer  of  the  Scioto  valley,  over  the  most  fertile  lands 
westward  to  the  Little  Miami,  as  far  north  as  Todd's  fork,  and  on 
all  the  branches  of  Paint  creek,  and  eastward  to  the  Scioto.  He 
performed  much  service  as  a  pioneer  in  extending  the  settlements 
and  the  boundaries  of  civilization  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  As  early  as 


*  American  Pione^^  ii.  22-83, 
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1790,  lie  laid  out  the  town  of  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio,  twelve  miles 
above  Limestone.  By  the  following  March,  he  had  his  stockade 
complete,  and  about  thirty  families  within  it. 

emigrants  from  Virginia,  in  great  numbers,  advanced  into  the 
Scioto  valley,  and  settlements  extended  on  the  fine  lands  lying  on 
Paint  and  Deer  creeks,  and  other  branches  of  the  Scioto. 

At  the  same  time  the  pioneers  of  civilization  were  gradually  ex- 
tending settlements  along  the  Muskingum,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
liicking.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Ebenezer  Zane  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  section  of  land  as  the  consideration  of  opening  a  bridle- 
path from  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  across  the  country  by  Chil- 
licothe,  to  Limestone,  in  Kentucky,  which  was  located  where 
2bnesville  now  is.  The  United  States  mail  traversed  thb  route 
for  the  first  time  the  following  year.* 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  white  population  of  the 
ITorth- Western  Territory,  now  included  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  had 
iincreased  to  about  five  thousand  souls  of  all  ages.  These  were 
chiefly  distributed  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto, 
and  Miami  rivers,  and  on  their  small  tributaries,  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  Ohio  river. 

Wi  th  this  progress  of  settlements,  the  end  of  the  Indian  war  by 
the  treaty  at  Greenville,  and  the  delivery  of  the  northern  posts  by 
the  British,  under  Jay's  treaty,  all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the 
part  of  the  whites  ceased,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives 
succeeded.  Such  disaffected  Indians  as  persisted  in  their  feelings 
of  hostility  to  the  Americans,  retired  into  the  interior  of  the  North- 
Western  wilderness,  or  to  their  allies  in  Canada.  Forts,  stations, 
and  stockades,  became  useless,  and  were  abandoned  to  decay.  The 
iMirdy  pioneer  pushed  further  into  the  forest,  and  men  of  enter- 
prise and  capital  in  the  older  settlements  became  interested  in  se- 
curing claims  and  titles  to  extensive  bodies  of  fertile  lands,  and 
sending  out  colonies  for  their  occupation.  Settlements  were 
made,  and  towns  and  villages  planted  in  Western  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

During  the  period  of  the  Indian  wars  in  the  north-west,  frequent 
acts  of  hostility  were  committed  by  the  Cherokees  and  other  south- 
em  Indians  on  the  settlements  in  Tennessee,  especially  those  along 
the  Cumberland  river.  These  depredations,  in  which  many  per- 
sons were  killed  and  scalped,  were  committed  by  small  marauding 


•  Monette'8  Valley  of  the  MlfisisBippi,  ii.  816. 
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parties.  The  termination  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  ISToitfaL-West 
was  followed  by  treaties  with  the  South- Western  Indiana,  and  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  that  quarter. 

In  1790,  !North  Carolina,  which  claimed  jurisdiction  over  tbe 
territorial  district  of  Tennessee,  ceded  to  the  federal  geyernment  all 
this  territory.  The  ceded  cbuntry,  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
May  20th,  was  erected  into  a  territory  of  the  United  States^  under 
the  name  of  the  ^^  South  Western  Territory."  The  ordinance  of 
1787,  for  the  North-Westem  Territory,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sixth  article,  prohibiting  slavery,  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental 
law  in  its  organization. 

Notwithstanding  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  large  num- 
bers of  emigrants,  each  year,  left  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  even  Georgia,  for  this  district  of  country,  and  settle- 
ments continued  to  extend  into  the  wilderness.  In  1793^  the  pe<q[>le 
became  impatient  of  their  dependent  form  of  government,  and 
adopted  an  address  to  the  governor,  that  as  the  territory  contMned 
more  than  five  thousand  free  white  male  persons,  the  requisite 
number,  as  provided  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  they  might  have  a 
territorial  legislature. 

In  December  of  that  year,  the  Governor  issued  his  proclamation 
for  the  election  of  a  General  Assembly,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Enoxville,  in  February,  1794,  and 
passed  the  necessary  laws  to  open  roads,  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  Indian  depredations,  and  other  matters. 

According  to  a  census  ordered  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  in 
1795,  the  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  was  seventy-seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  persons,  of  whom  sixty-six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  were  whites,  and  the  remainder 
slaves  and  free  persons  of  color.  This  amount  of  population  more 
than  entitled  them  to  a  State  government,  according  to  the  provifr* 
ions  of  the  ordinance  of  Congress. 

The  governor  of  the  territory  issued  his  proclamation  for  an 
election  of  five  persons  in  each  county,  to  meet  in  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  This  convention  assembled 
at  Enoxville,  on  the  11th  of  Januaiy,  1796,  and  formed  the  consti- 
tution, and  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  Gov.  Blount,  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  a  copy.  This  was  sent  by  Mi. 
McMinn,  who  was  instructed  to  tarry  long  enough  in  Philadelphia, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  new  State  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  On  the  6th  of  June,  the  act  was  passed  by  Congress  to 
receive  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
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Four  years  after  the  organization  of  the  State  government,  the 
population  had  increased  to  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  si^t 
hundred  and  two  souls,  including  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  slaves  and  persons  of  color.* 

During  1796,  Samuel  Jackson  and  Jonathan  Sharpless  erected 
^^  Bedstone  paper-mill^"  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville,  it  being  the 
first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  AUeghenies. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1796,  Qeneral  Anthony  Wayne,  beibg 
on  his  way  from  Detroit  to  Philadelphia,  was  attacked  with  sick* 
ness,  and  died  in  a  cabin,  at  or  near  Erie,  (Presqu'  Isle)  in  the  north 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1745;  hence,  in  a  few  days,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
been  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
fievolutionary  war,  a  man  of  unparalleled  bravery,  and  led  the  for- 
lorn hope  in  the  attack  upon  Stoney  Point  His  remains  were 
removed  from  Presqu'  Isle  in  1809,  by  his  son,  Col.  Isaac  Wayne,  to 
Badnor  church-yard,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  an  elegant 
monument  erected  on  his  tomb  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cincinnati 
Society. 

After  the  formation  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  before  the  sur- 
1797.]    render  of  the  Spanish  posts  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  yet  another  effort  was  made  by  Car-  , 
ondelet  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  ITnion. 

After  the  death  of  General  Wayne,  Wilkinson  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Western  army.  In  June,  1797,  Power  was 
sent  back  to  Kentucky,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inducing  Wilkin- 
son to  delay  the  march  of  the  American  troops  to  the  posts  on  the 
Mississippi,  professedly  until  certain  questions  at  issue  between  the 
two  governments  were  adjusted,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  his  disposition,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  Kentucky,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  separation.  His 
instructions  from  Carondelet,  dated  May  26th,  1797,  will  furnish, 
however,  the  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the  purpose  of  his 
mission : 

"  On  your  journey  you  will  give  to  understand,  adroitly,  to  those 
persons  to  whom  you  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  that  the 
delivery  of  the  posts  which  the  Spaniards  occupy  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
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interests  of  those  of  the  West,  who,  as  they  most  one  day  separate 
from  the  Atlantic  States,  would  find  themselves  without  any  com- 
munication with  lower  Louisiana,  from  whence  they  ought  to  ex- 
pect to  receive  powerful  succors  in  artillery,  arms,  ammunition  and 
money,  either  publicly  or  secretly,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Western 
States  should  determine  on  a  separation,  which  must  injure  their 
prosperity  and  their  independence;  that,  for  this  reason,  Congress 
is  resolved  on  risking  everything  to  take  those  posts  from  Spain, 
and  that  it  would  he  forging  fetters  for  themselves,  to  furnish  it 
with  militia  and  means,  which  it  can  only  find  in  the  Western 
States.  These  same  reasons,  diffiised  abroad  by  means  of  the  pub- 
Uc  papers,  might  make  the  strongest  impressions  on  the  people, 
and  induce  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

^^If  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  distributed  in  Kentucky,  would 
cause  it  to  rise  in  insurrection,  I  am  very  certain  that  the  minister, 
in  the  present  circumstances,  would  sacrifice  them  with  pleasure; 
and  you  may,  without  exposing  yourself  too  much,  promise  them 
to  those  who  enjoy  th6  confidence  of  the  people,  with  another 
equal  sum  to  arm  them,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  twenty  pieces  of 
field  artillery. 

"Ton  will  arrive,  without  danger,  as  bearer  of  a  dispatch  for  the 
General,  where  the  army  may  be,  whose  force,  discipline,  and  dis- 
position you  will  examine  with  care;  and  you  will  endeavor  to 
discover,  with  yoar  natural  penetration,  the  General's  dispoeition* 
I  doubt  that  a  person  of  his  disposition  would  prefer,  through 
vanity,  the  advantages  of  commanding  the  army  of  the  Atlantic 
States  to  that  of  being  the  founder,  the  liberator,  in  fine,  the  Wash- 
ington of  the  Western  States.  His  part  is  as  brilliant  as  it  is  easy; 
all  eyes  are  drawn  toward  him;  he  possesses  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers.  At  the  slightest 
movement,  the  people  will  name  him  the  General  of  the  new 
republic ;  his  reputation  will  raise  an  army  for  him,  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  France,  will  furnish  him  the  means  of  paying  it. 

**  On  taking  Fort  Massac,  we  will  send  him,  instantly,  arms  and 
artillery;  and  Spain,  limiting  herself  to  the  possession  of  the  forts 
of  Natchez  and  Walnut  Hills,  as  flEur  as  Fort  Confederation,  will 
cede  to  the  Western  States  all  the  eastern  bank  to  the  Ohio,  which 
will  form  a  very  extensive  and  powerful  republic,  connected,  by  its 
situation  and  by  its  interest,  with  Spain,  and  in  concert  with  it, 
will  force  the  savages  to  become  a  party  to  it,  and  to  confound 
themselves,  in  time,  with  its  citizens. 

"The  public  are  discontented  with  the  new  taxes;  Spain  and 
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I^rance  are  enraged  at  the  conneetioii  of  the  Uiiited  States  with 
Sngland ;  the  army  is  weak,  and  devoted  to  Wilkinson ;  the  threats 
of  Congress  aathorize  me  to  succor,  on  the  spot,  and  openly,  the 
"Western  States ;  money  will  not,  then,  be  wanting  to  me,  for  I  shaU 
send,  without  delay,  a  ship  to  Vera  Cruz  in  search  of  it,  as  well  as 
of  ammunition.  M"othing  more  will  consequently  be  required,  but 
an  instant  of  firmness  and  resolution,  to  make  the  people  of  the 
West  perfectly  haj^y.  If  they  suffer  this  instant  to  escape  them, 
and  we  are  forced  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee^ 
surrounded  by  the  said  posts,  and  without  communicatioB  with 
lower  Louisiana,  will  ever  remain  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Atlantic  States." 

Power  proceeded  at  once  to  Kentucky,  and  presented  the  follow* 
ing  communication  from  Carondelet,  to  Innis,  Sebastian,  Nicholas, 
and  Murray : 

^^  His  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  Commander-in-chie^ 
and  Governor  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of  West  Florida 
and  Louisiana,  having  communications  of  importance,  embracing 
the  interests  of  said  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  aftect- 
ipg  those  of  Kentucky,  and  the  western  country  in  general,  to 
make  to  its  inhabitants,  through  the  medium  of  the  influential 
characters  in  this  country,  and  judging  it,  in  the  present  uncertain 
and  critical  attitude  of  politics,  highly  imprudent  and  d9,ngerous 
to  lay  them  on  paper,  has  expressly  commissioned  and  authorized 
me  to  submit  the  following  proposals  to  the  consideration  of 
Messrs.  S.,  N.y  I^  and  M.,  and  also  of  such  other  gentlemen  as  may 
be  pointed  out  by  them,  and  to  receive  from  them  their  sentiments 
and  determination  on  the  subject. 

*^  The  above-named  gentlemen  are  immediately  to  exert  all  their 
influence,  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  country,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  withdrawing 
and  separating  themselves  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  forming 
an  independent  government,  wholly  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
Atlantic  States. 

^  To  prepare  and  dispose  the  people  for  such  an  event,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  State 
should,  in  well-timed  publications,  expose,  in  the  most  striking 
point  of  view,  the  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  that  a  longer 
connection  with,  and  dependence  on,  the  Atlantic  States  must  in- 
evitably draw  upon  them,  and  the  great  and  innumerable  diflicul* 
ties  in  which  they  will  probably  be  entangled  if  they  do  not 
q^eedily  secede  from  the  Union;  the  benefits  they  will  certainly 
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reap  from  a  secession,  ought  to  be  pointed  oat  in  the  most  foicibh 
and  powerful  manner ;  and  the  danger  of  permitting  the  fedenir 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  thtf 
forming  a  cordon  of  fortified  places  around  them,  must  be  parties 
larlj  expatiated  upon. 

"  In  consideration  of  gentlemen's  devoting  their  time  and  talcnH: 
to  this  object,  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  will  appwH^ 
priate  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  use,  whick. 
shall  be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  New  Orleans;  or, if 
more  convenient,  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his  Cathons 
Majesty,  into  this  country,  and  held  at  their  disposal. 

"  Moreover,  should  such  persons  as  shall  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  views  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  hold  any  public  employ* 
ment,  and  in  consequence  of  taking  an  active  part  in  endeavoring 
to  effect  a  secession,  shall  lose  their  employment — a  compensation 
equal  at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  shall  be  made  to 
them,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  let  their  efforts  be  crowned  wi4 
success  or  terminate  in  diappointment. 

« Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  Fort  Mas- 
sac should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Miyesty  without 
loss  of  time,  together  with  twenty  field-pieces,  with  their  carnage^ 
and  every  necessary  appendage,  including  powder,  ball,  4c.,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  small  arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient 
equip  the  troops  that  it  shall  be  judged  expedient  to  rdse. 

"  The  whole  to  be  transported  at  his  expense  to  the  alrea^f 
named  Fort  Massac.    His  Catholic  Majesty  will  further  supply** 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  raising  and  m^ 
taining  said  troops,  which  sum  shall  also  be  conveyed  to  and 
livered  at  Port  Massac."  , 

"The  northern  boundary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  <» 
East  and  West  Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  commencing 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  extending  Q 
east  to  the  River  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee :  Provided,  Th** 
his  Catholic  Majesty's  forts,  posts,  and  settlements  on  the  Cent 
oration,  or  Tombigbee,  are  included  in  the  south  side  of  ^^ 
line ;  but  should  any  of  his  Majesty's  forts,  posts,  or  settlemcn^ 
fall  to  the  north  side  of  said  line,  then  the  northern  boundary 
his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West  Florida,  shall  be  M' 
nated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  same  point  on  the  Mississippi)  ^ 
drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet  the  River  Confederation, 
Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern  Bp^"^ 
post,  or  settlement  on  said  river. 
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'<  All  the  lands  north  of  tliat  line  sliall  be  considered  as  consti- 
pating a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  goyernment,  saving  that 
email  tract  of  land  at  the  Chickasaw  Blnfis,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  ceded  to  his  Msgesty  by  the  Chickasaw  nation,  in 
a  formal  treaty  conclnded  on  the  spot,  in  the  year  1795,  between 
liis  Excellency,  Senor  Don  Mannel  Gtayoso  de  Lemos,  Governor  of 
H'atchez,  and  Augleakabee,  and  some  other  Chickasaw  chiefs; 
inrhich  tract  of  land  his  Majesty  reserves  for  himself.  The  eastern 
1>onHdary  of  the  Floridas  shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

''His  Catholic  Majesty  will,  in  case  the  Indian  nations  sooth  of 
the  Ohio  shonld  declare  war,  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  new 
£;ovemment,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repelling  its  enemies, 
"but  if  said  government  shall  at  any  fntnre  time  esteem  it  usefal  to 
reduce  said  Indian  nations,  extend  its  dominion  over  them,  and 
compel  them  to  submit  themselves  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  his 
21  %jes1y  will  heartily  concur  and  co-operate  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  the  most  effectual  manner  in  obtaining  this  desira* 
ble  end. 

''His  Catholic  Migesty  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in- 
terfere in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which  the  new 
^vernment  sh^l  think  fit  to  adopt;  nor  will  he,  at  any  time,  by 
any  means  whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  said 
^vernment,  or  endeavor  to  acquire  an  undue  influence  in  it,  but 
-will,  in  the  manner  that  shall  hereafter  be  stipulated  by  treaty,  de- 
fend and  support  it  in  preserving  its  independence. 

"  The  preceding  proposals  are  the  outlines  of  a  provisional  treaty, 
*which  his  Excellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  is  desirous  of  en- 
tering into  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  the  moment 
they  shall  be  in  a  situation  to  treat  for  themselves.  Should  they 
not  meet  entirely  with  your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  to 
make  any  alterations  in,  or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return, 
if  you  think  proper  to  conoimunicato  them  to  me,  lay  them  before 
Lis  Excellency,  who  is  animated  with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire 
to  foster  this  promising  and  rising  infiint  country,  and  at  the  same 
time,  promote  and  fortify  the  interests  of  his  beneficent  and  royal 
master,  in  securing,  by  a  generous  and  disinterested  conduct,  the 
gratitude  of  a  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people. 

^'  The  important  and  unexpected  events  that  have  token  place  in 
ICurope  since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1795,  between  his  Catholic  Migesty  and  the  United  States 
of  America^  having  convulsed  the  general  system  of  politics  in  that 
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qoajrter  of  the  globe,  and  wherever  its  influeHoe  is  extended,  cas- 
ing a  collieion  of  interesta  between  nations  formerly  living  in  the 
moat  perfect  union  and  harmony,  and  directing  the  political  views 
of  some  States  toward  objects  the  most  remote  from  their  foimer 
parsuite ;  but  none  being  so  completely  nnhing^  ajid  disjointed  si 
the  cabinet  of  Spain,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  without  i&- 
eurring  the  reproach  of  presumption,  that  his  Catholic  Majet^ 
will  not  cariy  the  above-mentioned  treaty  into  execution;  neve^ 
theless,  the  thorough  knowledge  I  have  of  the  disposition  of  ii^ 
Spanish  Gk>vemment  justifies  me  in  saying  that,  so  far  from  it  be- 
ing his  Majesty's  wish  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  westeni 
country  from  ^e  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  withhold 
from  them  any  of  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them  by  the  treafy,  it 
is  positively  his  intention,  so  soon  as  they  shall  put  it  in  his  power 
to  treat  with  them,  by  declaring  themselves  independent  of  ^ 
federal  government^  and  establishing  one  of  their  own,  to  gnoi 
them  privileges  &r  more  extensive,  give  them  a  decided  preferenoe 
over  the  Atlantic  States,  in  his  commercial  connections  withthem, 

• 

and  place  them  in  a  situation  infinitely  more  advantageoQcs  ^ 
every  point  of  view,  than  that  in  which  they  would  "find  thOTMdyei 

were  the  treaty  to  be  carried  into  effect" 

But  the  time  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union  had  gone  bj* 
The  pec^le  were  satisfied  with  the  government  The  govommeiit 
had  given  full  proof  of  its  vigor,  and  the  conspirators  who  had  beflfl 
so  long  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  countiy  for  Spanish  gold,  wha*^ 
ever  may  have  been  their  secret  wishes,  were  too  sagacious  not  io 
know  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  execute  their  treasonaUe  P*^ 
ject  Accordingly,  with  a  show  of  disinterested  patriotism  ^ 
contrasts  strongly  with  their  long  and  tortuous  intrigue,  iheyv^ 
the  following  reply : 

"  Sib  : — ^We  have  seen  the  communication  made  by  you  to  Mr. 
Sebastian*  In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally^  ^^  ^^ 
will  not  be  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  attempt 
that  may  be  made  to  separate  the  western  country  firom  the  Vvif^ 
States.  That  whatever  part  we  may  at  any  time  be  induced  to  ^ 
in  the  politics  of  our  country,  that  her  welfare  will  beouroolf '^' 
ducement,  and.  that  we  will  never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  ^7 
other  reward,  for  any  personal  exertions  made  by  us^  to  ytcfoioifi 
that  welibre. 

^^  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  ^^  ^ 
vorite  object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  conntry ;  th^ean&<>* 
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l>e  contented  without  it;  and  will  not  be  deprived  of  it  longer 
tlian  necoBBity  shall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  being  withheld 
from  them. 

"  We  flatter  ourselves  that  eveiy  thing  will  be  set  right  by  the 
governments  of  the  two  nations ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
it  appears  to  us  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage^ 
by  every  possible  means^  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  country,  as  this  will  be  the  most  efficient  means  to 
conciliate  their  good  will,  and  to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  re- 
duced  prices^  those  supplies  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  Spanish  government  and  its  subjects.*' 

Whether  Sebastian  signed  this  reply,  is  not  known ;  but  upon 
proof  that  he  had,  for  years  afterward,  received  two  thousand  dol* 
lars  annually,  as  a  pension  from  Spain,  for  services  rendered,  it  was 
unanimously  adjudged  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  Ken- 
tucky, on  llie  6th  of  December^  1806,  that  he  had  been  guilly, 
while  holding  the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  car- 
rying on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  disgracing  his  country  for  pay.  Before  this  decision, 
however,  Sebastian  had  resigned  his  place,  and  thenceforward  waa 
lost  to  the  councils  of  the  State. 

Power,  however,  proceeded  to  Detroit,  to  visit  General  Wilkin- 
son, for  whom  he  had  brought,  from  ]^ew  Orleans,  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Aside  from  this  appeal  to  his  avarice,  he  sought  to  arouse 
his  ambition. 

'^  The  western  people,"**"  said  he,  ^^  are  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
cise on  whisky,  Spain  and  France  are  irritated  at  the  late  treaty 
which  has  bound  together  so  closely  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, the  army  is  devoted  to  its  talented  and  brilliant  ccmimander, 
and  it  requires  but  firmness  and  resolution  on  your  part  to  render 
the  Western  people  free  apd  hiq;>py.  Can  a  man  of  your  superior 
genius  prefer  a  subordinate  and  contracted  position,  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  small  and  insignificant  army  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  gloiy  of  being  the  founder  of  an  empire,  the  liberator  of  sa 
many  millions  of  his  countrymen-— the  Washington  of  the  Westt 
Is  not  this  splendid  achievement  to  be  easily  ai)compliahed  ?  Havia 
you  not  the  confidence  of  your  fellows-citizens^  and  principally  of 
the  Kentucky  volunteers  ?  Would  not  the  people  at  the  slighteet 
movement  pn  your  part^  hail  you  as  the  chief  of  the  n^w  repubUe  ?• 
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Would  not  your  repatalion  alone  raise  you  an  army,  which  France 
and  Spain  would  enable  you  to  pay  ?  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
fixed  upon  you;  be  bold  and  prompt;  do  not  hestitate  to  grasp  the 
golden  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth,  honors,  and  immortal 
fame.  But  should  Spain  be  forced  to  execute  the  treaty  of  1795, 
and  surrender  all  the  posts  claimed  by  the  United  States,  then  the 
bright  visions  of  independence  for  the  Western  people,  and  of  the 
most  exalted  position  and  imperishable  renown  for  yourself  musl 
forever  vanish," 

But  Wilkinson,  though  restrained  by  no  love  of  his  country,  or 
no  motives  of  honor  or  of  conscience,  was  far  too  sagacious  not  to 
see  that  it  was  now  a  hopeless  project  to  attempt  to  sever  the 
Union ;  and  accordingly,  with  a  show  of  patriotism,  often  easily 
assumed  by  those  who  are  destitute  of  its  spirit,  he  declined  to 
entertain  the  treasonable  scheme. 

"  Having  informed  him,"  said  Power,  in  a  letter  to  Gayoso,  **  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet,  he  proceeded  to  tell  me 
that  it  was  a  chimerical  project,  which  it  was  impossible  to  execute: 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  States,  having  obtained  by 
treaty  all  they  desired,  would  not  wish  to  form  any  other  political 
or  commercial  alliances ;  and  that  they  had  no  motive  for  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  interests  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union, 
even  if  France  and  Spain  should  make  them  the  most  advanta- 
geous offers ;  that  the  fermentation  which  existed  four  years  back 
is  now  appeased;  that  the  depredations  and  vexations  which  Amen* 
can  commerce  suffered  from  the  French  privateers,  had  inspired 
them  with  an  implacable  hatred  for  their  nation ;  that  some  of  the 
Eentuckians  had  proposed  to  him  to  raise  three  thousand  men  to 
invade  Louisiana,  in  case  a  war  should  be  declared  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain ;  that  the  latter  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue,  under  the  present  circumstances,  but  to  comply  ftilly  with 
the  treaty." 

And  in  order  more  effectually  to  shield  himself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  treasoo,  he  caused  Power  to  be  removed  to  the  Spanish 
territories  under  the  guard  of  Captain  Shaumburgh,  and  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Oaptain  Benton,  at  Yincennes : 

^^I  fear  the  Spaniards  will  oblige  us  to  go  to  blows  with  them— in 
which  case  you  know  they  must  go  to  the  wall.  I  shall  pursue 
every  means  in  my  power  to  preserve  to  our  country  the  blessings 
of  peace,  but  shall  make  every  preparation  for  war,  and  will  be 
guarded  against  surprise.  Mr.  Power  delivered  me  a  letter  from 
the  Baron  Carondelet,  in  which  he  states  a  variety  of  frivolous 
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reasons  for  not  delivering  the  posts,  and  begs  that  no  more  troops 
may  he  sent  down  the  Mississippi,  before  certain  adjustments  take 
place  between  our  respective  coarts.  I  have  put  aside  all  his  excep- 
tions, and  have  called  on  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  fulfill 
the  treaty,  as  he  regards  the  interest  or  honor  of  his  master,  and 
have  hopes  that  my  letter  may  produce  some  change  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Dons.  Although  Mr.  Power  has  brought  me  this  letter,  it 
is  possible  it  might  be  a  mask  to  other  purposes;  I  have,  tberefor0, 
for  his  accommodation  and  safety,  put  him  in  care  of  Captain 
Shaumburgh,  who  will  see  him  safe  to  New  Madrid,  by  the  most 
direct  route.  I  pray  you  to  continue  your  vigilance,  and  give  me 
all  the  information  in  your  power.  I  am  just  from  Miehiiimacki- 
nack,  having  visited  that  post  to  see  it  put  in  a  state  of  defense." 

The  "  occupying  claimant**  law  of  Kentucky — ^which  was  intended 
1798.]  to  relieve  -those  who  were  ejected  from  lands  from  the  hard- 
ship of  paying  rent  for  the  time  they  had  held  them,  while  their 
improvements  were  not  paid  for  or  regarded — was  also  passed  in 
this  year.  It  was  afterward  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the  justice  of  that  decision 
was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  best  men  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Appel- 
late Court  of  that  State  never  recognized  it,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Detroit,  during  1797,  contained,  according  to  Weld,  three  hun- 
dred houses. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1798, 
passed  an  act  organizing  the  territory  of  the  Mississippi;  and 
Winthrop  Sargent,  Secretary  of  the  North-Western  Territory,  was 
appointed  the  Governor.  Mr.  Sargent,  for  some  cause,  was  an  | 
unpopular  man  as  Secretary  and  acting  Qovemor  in  the  absence  of 
St  Clair.  He  was  a  pompous,  over-bearing  man;  and  in  1801,  he 
was  accused  of  misdoings  in  Mississippi.  During  the  spring  of 
this  year.  Gen.  Wilkinson  had  been  ordered  to  the  country  still 
held  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  however,  abandoned  the  region  in  dis- 
pute without  serious  opposition.  By  the  10th  of  October,  the  line 
dividing  the  possessions  of  Spain  aud  the  Federal  Government^ 
was  in  a  great  measure  run,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  American 
commander  were  fixed  at  Loftus  Heights,  six  miles  north  of  the 
Slst  degree  of  north  latitude« 

The  appointment  of  Sargent  to  the  charge  of  the  South-West 
Territory,  led  to  the  choice  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had 
been  idd-de-camp  to  General  Wayne,  in  1794,  and  whose  cbaittcter 
48 
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itood  very  high  in  the  eBtimation  of  the  puhlic,  to  the  Secreta^- 
ship  of  the  North- West,  which  place  he  held  tintil  appointed  to  rep- 
resent that  territory  in  Congress. 

The  North- Western  Territory,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  was  to  have  a  representative  assembly  as  soon 
as  its  inhabitants  nnmbered  five  thousand.  Upon  the  29th  of 
October,  Governor  St  Clair  gave  notice  by  proclamation  that  the 
required  population  existed,  and  directed  an  election  of  repreBcnta- 
tives  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  December. 

The  representatives,  when  assembled,  were  required  to  nominate 
ten  persons,  whose  names  were  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  selected  five,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  them,  for  the  legislative  council.  In  this  mode 
the  country  passed  into  the  second  grade  of  a  territorial  govern- 
ment. 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  Congress  passed  an  act  conc^:si^ 
alien  enemies.     The  first  section  of  that  act  provided — 

«  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for"  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  act,*  to  order  all  snch 
aliens  as  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safely  of  the 
United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  con- 
cerned in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against  the  gov- 
ernment thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
within  such  time  as  shall  be  expressed  in  such  order ;  which  order 
shall  b6  served  on  such  alien  by  delivering  him  a  copy  thereof,  or 
leaving  the  same  at  his  usual  abode,  and  returned  to  the  o)9iceor 
the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  Marshal,  or  other  person  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  directed.    And  in  case  any  alien  so  oiderea  txi 
depart,  shall  be -found  at  large  within  the  United  States  after  the 
time  limited  in  such  order  for  his  departure,  and  not  having 
obtained  a  license  from  the  President  to  reside  therein,  or  having 
obtained  such  license,  shall  not  have  conformed  thereto,  every  sncn 
alien  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  years,  and  shall  never  after  be  admitted  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  that  if  any  alien  so  ordered  to  depart,  shall  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  President,  by  evidence  to  be  taken  before  Bnco 
person  or  persons  as  the  President  shall  direct,  who  are  for  th» 
purpose  hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  that  no  inpV  ^^ 


; 
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danger  to  the  United  States  will  arise  from  sofferiog  such  alien  to 
reside  therein,  the  President  may  grant  a  license  to  such  alien  to 
remun  within  the  United  States  for  sach  time  as  he  shall  judge 
proper,  and  at  sach  place  as  he  shall  designate.    And  the  President 
may  also  reqaire  of  such  alien  to  enter  into  a  bond  to  the  United 
States,  in  such  penal  sum  as  he  may  direct,  with  one  or  more  suffi- 
cient sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  authorized  by  the 
President  to  take  the  same,  conditioned  for  the  good  behavior  of 
such  alien  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  not  viola- 
ting his  license,  which  license  the  President  may  revoke  whenever 
he  shall  think  proper." 

And  at  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  in  addition  to  the  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States, 
The  second  section  of  it  provided — 

"  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter  or  publish,  or  shall 
cause  or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered  or  published,  or 
shall,  knowingly  and  willingly,  assist  in  writing,  printing,  uttering 
or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  or  wri- 
tings against  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  either  house 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either 
house  of  the  said  Congress,  or  the  President,  or  to  bring  them,  or 
either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against 
them,  or  either  or  any  of  them,  the  hatred  of  the  good  people  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States ; 
or  to  excite  any  unlawful  combinations  therein,  for  opposing  or 
resisting  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  act  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or  of  the 
powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  or 
to  resist,  oppose  or  defeat  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  fdd,  encourage 
or  abet  any  hostile  design  of  any  foreign  nation  against  the  United 
States,  their  people,  or  government,  then  such  person,  being  thereof 
convicted  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished,  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years." 

These  acts,  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  as  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  passed  as  they  were  under  the  Federal 
administration  of  John  Adams,  excited  great  opposition.  They 
were,  by  the  democratic  party,  especially,  everywhere  regarded  with 
horror,  and  hated ;  and  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  especially,  called 
forth  in  opposition  the  most  able  men,  and  produced  the  most 
violent  measures. 
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The  goverDor  of  Kentucky  called  the  attention  of  the  Legiela- 
ture  to  them,  and  on  the  8th  of  November,  resolutions,  prepared  by- 
Mr.  Jefferson,  were  introduced  into  the  House,  declaring  that  the 
United  States  are  ^'united  by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title 
of  a  constitution  for  the  United  States ;  that  to  this  compact,  each 
State  acceded,  as  a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States 
forming  to  itself  the  other  party ;  that  the  government  created  by 
this  compact,  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or^/&urf  judge  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  compact  among  parties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has 
an  equal  right  to  judge  for  himself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  the 
mode  and  manner  of  address." 

And  this  doctrine  was  further  developed  by  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions,.  John  Breckenridge :  said  he,  '^  I  consider  the  co-States 
to  be  alone  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to 
judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  power  exercised  under  the  compact — 
Congress  not  being  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  com- 
pact, and  subject  as  to  its  assumption  of  power,  to  the  final  judg- 
ment of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  powers 
were  all  created."  In  another  passage  he  says,  '^ If  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  States,  firom  whom  they  derive  their  powers, 
they  should  nevertheless  attempt  to  enforce  them,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare  it  as  my  opiuion,  that  it  is  then  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
several  States,  to  nullify  those  actSy  and  protect  their  citizens  from  their 
operation.".* 

To  this  doctrine,  since  disclaimed  by  Kentucky,  in  a  clear  and 
formal  declaration,  in  1838,  William  Murray,  of  Franklin,  alone, 
ofiered  a  steady  opposition,  and  tiiok  the  ground  since  occupied  by 
Mn  Webster  with  so  great  power;  but  he  argued  in  vain — ^the Sen- 
ate unanimously  passed  the  resolutions.  The  House  acted  with 
almost  equal  unanimity,  and  the  governor  gave  them  his  appro- 
bation. 

A  change  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Kentucky  took  place  during 
1798,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  confined  to  the 
crime  of  murder,  and  for  all  others  the  penitentiary  system  was 
substituted. 

The  representatives  of  the  North-West  Territory,  elected  under  the 
1799.]    proclamation  of  Governor  St  Clair,  met  at  Cincinnati  on 
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the  22d  of  January,  1799,  aud  under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  nominated  ten  persons,  whose  names  were  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  President 
selected  from  the  list  of  candidates,  the  names  of  Jacob  Burnet, 
James  Findlay,  Henry  Vanderburgh,  Robert  Oliver,  and  David 
Vance,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Senate  confirmed  their  nomination 
as  the  Legislative  Council  of  the  North- West  Territory. 

The  territorial  legislature  again  met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  16th  of 
September,  but  for  want  of  a  quorum  was  not  organized  until  the 
24th  of  that  month.  The  House  of  Representatives  consisted  of  nine* 
teen  members,  of  whom  seven  were  from  Hamilton  county,  four 
from  Ross,  three  from  Wayne,  two  from  Adams,  one  from  Jeffer- 
son, one  from  Washington,  and  one  from  Knox. 

After  the  organization  of  the  legislature.  Gov.  St  Clair  addressed 
the  two  houses  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  and  recommended 
such  measures  to  their  consideration  as,  in  his  judgment,  were 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  would  advance  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 

"The  legislative  body,"  says  Mr.  Burnet,  "continued  in  session 
till  the  19th  of  December,  when  having  finished  their  business,  the 
governor  prorogued  them,  at  their  request,  till  the  fi,rst  Monday  in 
November.  This  being  the  first  session,  it  was  necessarily  a  very 
laborious  one.  The  transition  from  a  colonial  to  a  semi-independ- 
ent government,  called  for  a  general  revision,  as  well  as  a  consid* 
erable  enlargement  of  the  statute-book.  Some  of  the  adopted  laws 
were  repealed,  many  others  altered  and  amended,  and  a  long  list 
of  new  ones  added  to  the  code.  New  offices  were  to  be  created 
and  filled — ^the  duties  attached  to  them  prescribed,  and  a  plan  of 
ways  and  means  devised  to  meet  the  increased  expenditures,  occa- 
sioned by  the  change  which  had  just  taken  place. 

"As  the  number  of  members  in  each  branch  was  small,  and  a 
large  portion  of  them  either  unprepared  or  indisposed  to  partake 
largely  of  the  labors  of  the  session,  the  pressure  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  few.  Although  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged,  was  composed 
of  sensible,  strong-minded  men,  yet  they  were  unaccustomed  to 
the  duties  of  their  new  station,  and  not  conversant  with  the  science 
of  law.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  relied  chiefly  and  almost 
entirely  on  me,  to  draft  and  prepare  the  bills  and  other  documents^ 
which  originated  in  the  council,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  the 
journal  of  the  session. 

"One  of  the  important  duties  which  devolved  on  the  legislature, 
was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  territory  in  Con- 
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gress.  As  soon  as  the  governor's  proclamation  made  its  appear- 
ance, the  election  of  a  person  to  fill  that  station  excited  general 
attention.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  pnhlic  opinion 
had  settled  down  on  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  Arthur  St. 
Clair,  Jr.,  who  were  eventnally  the  only  candidates.  On  the  3d  of 
October,  the  two  houses  met  in  the  representatives'  chamber, 
according  to  a  joint  resolution,  and  proceeded  to  the  election.  The 
ballots  being  taken  and  counted,  it  appeared  that  William  Henry 
Harrison  had  eleven  votes,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  ten  votes ;  the 
former  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  The  legislature, 
by  joint  resolution,  prescribed  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  his  election ; 
having  received  that  certificate,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sei^-etaty 
of  the  territory — ^proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia,  and  took 
his  seat,  Congress  being  then  in  session. 

^'  Though  he  represented  the  territory  but  one  year,  he  obtained 
some  important  advantages  for  his  constituents.  He  introduced  a 
resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  oSsr 
them  for  sale  in  small  tracts — he  succeeded  in  getting  that  measure 
through  both  houses,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  speculators 
who  were,  and  who  wished  to  be,  the  retailers  of  land  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  His  proposition  became  a  law,  and  was 
hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  act  that  Congress  had  ever  done  for 
the  territory.  It  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  industrious  man, 
however  poor,  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  future  support  and  comfort  of  his  £Etmily.  At  the  same  session, 
he  obtained  a  liberal  extension  of  time  for  the  pre-emptioners  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Miami  purchase,  which  enabled  them  to 
secure  their  farms,  and  eventually  to  become  independent,  and 
even  wealthy."  * 

The  following  additional  information  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  legislature  is  quoted  from  a  circular  of  Mr*  Harrison  to 
the  people  of  the  territory,  dated  May  14th,  1800. 

^'Amongst  the  variety  of  objects  which  engaged  my  attention, 
as  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  territoiy,  none  appeared  to  me  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  adoption  of  a  system  for  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  which  would  give  more  favorable  terms  to  that  class 
of  purchasers  who  are  likely  to  become  actual  settlers,  than  was 
offered  by  the  existing  laws  upon  that  subject;  and,  conformably 
to  this  idea,  I  procured  the  passage  of  a  resolution,  at  an  early 
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peiiody  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  l^e  matter  into 
consideration. 

^'  Shortly  after,  I  reportisd  a  bill  containing  terms  for  the  pur. 
chaser  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  expected.  This  bill  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  without  any  material 
alteration ;  but  in  the  Senate,  amendments  were  introduced,  obliging 
the  purchaser  to  pay  interest  on  that  part  of  the  money  for  which 
a  credit  was  given,  from  the  date  of  the  purchase,  and  directing 
that  one  half  of  the  land  (instead  of  the  whole,  as  was  provided 
by  the  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives,)  should  be  sold  in 
half  sections  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  the  other  half 
in  whole  sections  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  All  my  exertions, 
aided  by  some  of  the  abtest^members  of  the  lower  house,  at  a  con- 
ference for  that  purpose,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  their  amendments;  but,  upon  the  whole,  there  is 
cause  of  congratulation  to  my  fellow-citizens  that  terms  as  favor- 
able as  the  bill  still  contains,  have  been  procured. 

^'  This  law  promises  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  increase  of 
population  and  wealth  to  our  country;  for  although  the  minimum 
price  of  the  land  is  still  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  the  time  for 
making  payments  has  been  so  extended  as  to  put  it  in  the  power 
of  every  industrious  man  to  comply  with  them,  it  being  only 
Becessary  to  pay  one-fourth  part  of  the  money  in  hand,  and  the 
balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years ;  besides  this,  the 
odious  circumstance  of  forfeiture,  which  was  made  the  penalty  of 
fEuling  in  the  payments  under  the  old  law,  is  entirely  abolished^ 
and  the  puix^haser  is  allowed  one  year  after  the  last  payment  is  due 
to  collect  the  money ;  if  the  land  is  not  then  paid  for  it  is  sold, 
and,  after  the  public  have  been  reimbursed,  the  balance  of  the  mo- 
ney is  returned  to  the  purchaser.  Four  land-offices  are  directed  to 
be  opened — one  at  Cincinnati,  one  at  Chillicothe,  one  at  Marietta, 
and  one  at  Steubenville — ^for  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  those  places." 

In  addition  to  this,  may  properly  be  added  the  following  review 
of  its  proceedings,  by  Mr.  Chase : 

"  The  whole  number  of  acts  passed  and  approved  by  the  gov- 
ernor was  thirty-seven.  Of  these  the  most  important  related  to 
the  militia,  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  taxation.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  efficient  organization  and  discipline  of  the 
military  force  of  the  territory;  justices  of  the  peace  were  author- 
ized to  hear  and  determine  all  actions  upon  the  case,  except  trover, 
and  all  actions  of  debt,  except  upon  bonds  for  the  performance  of 
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covenatits,  withoat  limitation  88  to  the  amonnt  in  controvenBy ;  and 
a  regular  system  of  taxation  was  established.  The  tax  for  territo- 
rial purposes  was  levied  upon  lands;  that  for  county  pnrpoees  upon 
persons,  personal  property,  and  houses  and  lots. 

'<  During  this  session,  a  bill,  authorizing  a  lottery  for  a  public 
purpose,  passed  by  the  council,  was  rejected  by  the  representatives* 
Thus  early  was  the  policy  adopted  of  interdicting  this  demoralizing 
and  ruinous  mode  of  gambling  and  taxation ;  a  policy  which,  widi 
but  a  temporary  deviation,  has  ever  since  honorably  characterized 
the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 

<*  Before  adjournment,  the  legislature  issued  an  address  to  the 
people,  in  which  they  congratulated  their  constituents  upon  the 
change  in  the  form  of  government;  rendered  an  account  of  their  pub- 
lic conduct  as  legislators;  adverted  to  the  future  greatness  and  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  the  American  empire ;  and  the  provision 
made  by  the  national  government  for  secular  and  religious  instruc- 
lion  in  the  West;  and  upon  these  considerations,  urged  upon  the 
people  the  practice  of  industry,  frugality,  temperance,  and  eveiy 
moral  virtue.  *  Keligion,  morality  and  knowledge,'  said  they,  *  are 
necessary  to  all  good  governpients.  Let  us,  therefore,  inculcate 
the  principles  of  humanity,  benevolence,  honesty  and  punctuality 
in  dealing,  sincerity,  and  charity,  and  all  the  social  affections.' 

'^  About  the  same  time  an  address  was  voted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  expressing  the  entire  confidence  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  wisdom  and  purity  of  his  administration,  and  their 
warm  attachment  to  the  American  constitution  and  government 
The  vote  upon  this  address  proved  that  the  differenees  of  political 
sentiment,  which  then  agitated  all  the  States,  had  extended  to  the 
Territory.  The  address  was  carried  by  eleven  ayes  against  five 
noes. 

*^  On  the  19th  of  December,  this  protracted  session  of  the  first 
legislature  was  terminated  by  the  governor.  In  his  speech  on  this 
occasion  he  enumerated  eleven  acts,  to  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  he  had  thought  fit  to  apply  his  absolute  veto.  These  acts 
he  had  not  returned  to  the  legislature,  because  the  two  houses  were 
under  no  obligation  to  consider  the  reasons  on  which  his  veto  was 
founded ;  and,  at  any  rate,  as  his  negative  was  unqualified,  the  only 
effect  of  such  a  return  would  be  to  bring  on  a  vexatious,  and  pro- 
bably fruitless,  altercation  between  the  legislative  body  and  the 
executive.  Of  the  eleven  acts  thus  negatived,  six  related  to  the 
erection  of  new  counties.  These  were  disapproved  for  various 
reasons,  but  mainly  because  the  governor  claimed  tbat  the  poWM 
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exercised  in  enacting  them,  was  vested  by  the  ordinance,  not  in  the 
legislature,  but  in  himself.  This  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and  the  controversy 
^%vhich  ensued  between  the  governoi*  and  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  respective  powers,  tended  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  popular  disaffection."* 

7he  great  extent  of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  made  the 
1800.]  ordinary  operations  of  government  extremely  uncertain, 
and  the  efficient  action  of  Courts  almost  impossible.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  upon  the  Sd  of  March,  1800,  reported  upon  the 
flobjecty  that— 

^^  In  the  three  western  counties  there  has  been  but  one  court 
liaving  cognizance  of  crimes,  in  five  years:  and  the  immunity 
^which  offenders  experience,  attracts,  as  to  an  asylum,  the  most  vile 
and  abandoned  criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  deters  useful  and 
virtuous  persons  from  making  settlements  in  such  society.    The 
extreme  necessity  of  judiciary  attention  and  assistance,  is  experi- 
enced in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases.    The  supplying  to  vacant 
places  such  necessary  officers  as  may  be  wanted,  such  as  clerks, 
recorders,  and  others  of  like  kind,  is,  from  the  impossibility  of  cor- 
rect  notice  and  information,  utterly  neglected.     This  territory  is 
exposed,  as  a  frontier,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  agents  can  find 
sufficient  interest  in  exciting  or  fomenting  insurrection  and  discon- 
tent, as  thereby  they  can  more  easily  divert  a  valuable  trade  in 
fiirs  from  the  United  States,  and  also  have  a  part  thereof  on  which 
itej  border,  which  feels  so  little  the  cherishing  hand  of  their 
proper  government,  or  so  little  dread  of  its  energy,  as  to  render 
their  attachment  perfectly  uncertain  and  ambiguous. 

The  committee  would  further  suggest,  that  the  law  of  the  8d  of 
March,  1791,  granting  land  to  certain  persons  in  the  western  part 
of  said  territory,  and  directing  the  laying  out  of  the  same,  remains 
unexecuted;  that  great  discontent,  in  consequence  of  such  neg- 
lect, is  excited  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the  provisions  of 
said  law,  and  which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  this  le^s- 
lature.  To  minister  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  it  occurs  to  this  com- 
mittee that  it  is  expedient  that  a  division  of  said  territory,  into  two 
dbtinct  and  separate  governments  should  be  made ;  and  that  such 
division  be  made,  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
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Miami  river,  ranning  directly  north,  until  it  intereects  tbe  bound- 
ary between  tbe  United  States  and  Canada."* 

In  accordance  with  tbe  spirit  of  this  resolution,  an  act  was 
passed,  and  approved  upon  the  7tb  of  May,  from  which  the  follow* 
ing  provisions  are  extracted : 

^'  That  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  all  that  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river, 
which  lies  to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Ohio,  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river,  and  running  thence  to  Fort 
Recovery,  and  thence  north,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  territorial 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  temporary  government,  constitute  a  separate  territory,  and  be 
called  ^e  Indiana  Territory. 

^^  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall  be  established  with- 
in the  said  territory  a  government,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of 
the  river  Ohio ;  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to,  and 
enjoy,  all  and  singular,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages, 
granted  and  secured  to  the  people  by  the  said  ordinance. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  nordi-west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  as  relates  to  the  organization  of  a  General  Assem- 
bly therein,  and  prescribes  the  powers  thereof,  shall  be  in  force  and 
operate  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  whenever  satisfactory  evidence 
shall  be  given  to  the  governor  thereof  that  such  is  the  wish  of  a 
majority  of  the  freeholders,  notwithstanding  there  may  not  be 
therein  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward :  Provided,  that  until  there  shall  be  five 
thousand  free  male  inhabitants  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward, 
in  said  territory,  the  whole  number  of  Representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  be  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine, 
to  be  apportioned  by  the  governor  to  the  several  counties  in  said  ter* 
ritory,  agreeably  to  the  number  of  free  males  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  upward,  which  they  may  respectively  contain* 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contiuned, 
shall  be  construed  so  as  in  any  manner  to  aflect  the  government 
now  in  force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  north-west  of 
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the  Ohio  river,  further  than  to  prohibit  the  exercise  thereof  within 
the  Indiana  Territory,  from  and  after  the  aforesaid  fourth  of  July 
next:  Provided,  That  whenever  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  and  running  thence,  due  north,  to 
the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  shall  be 
erected  into  an  independent  State,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  witli  the  original  States,  thenceforth  said  line  shall 
become  and  remain  permanently  the  boundary  line  between  such 
State  and  the  Indiana  Territory,  any  thing  in  this  act  contained  to 
the  contrai7  notwithstanding. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  until  it  shall  be  otherwise  oi^ 
dered  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  territories,  respectively,  Chil- 
licothe,  on  the  Scioto  river,  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river ; 
and  that  St.  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  river,  shall  be  the  seat  of 
the  government  for  the  Indiana  Territory."* 

TLe  person  appointed  to  govern  the  new-made  territory  was 
William  H.  Harrison,  whose  commission  was  dated  in  1801. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the 
cession  of  her  claims  to  the  West,  had  reserved  the  title  both  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  soil  of  the  Western  Reserve.  When  she  dis- 
posed of  the  soil,  however,  troubles  at  once  arose,  for  the  settlers 
found  themselves  without  a  government  upon  which  to  lean. 

Upon  their  representation,  the  mother  State,  in  October,  1797> 
authorized  her  Senators  to  release  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Reserve 
to  the  Union.  Upon  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress reported  in  favor  of  accepting  this  cession,  and  upon  the  30th 
of  May  the  release  was  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  during  that  month ;  the  United  States 
issuing  letters  patent  to  Connecticut  for  the  soil,  and  Connecticut 
transferring  all  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
mentf  At  that  time,  settlements  had  been  commenced  in  thirty- 
five  of  the  townships,  and  one  thousand  persons  had  become  set- 
tlers; mills  had  been  built,  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  road  cut 
in  various  directions. 

The  "Connecticut  Reserve"  continued  to  receive  numerous  emi- 
grants from  the  New  England  States,  who  formed  settlements  chiefly 
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near  Lake  Erie.  The  population  in  this  part  of  the  territory  had 
increased  so  fast,  that  in  December,  1800,  the  county  of  Trumbull 
was  organized.  About  this  period,  a  large  number  of  settlers  on 
the  military  lands  of  North-Western  Pennsylvania,  who  had  become 
involved  in  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  land  laws  of  that  district, 
abandoned  their  improvements,  to  avoid  litigation,  and  retired  to 
the  southern  part  .of  the  Western  Reserve.  They  were  an  acquidi- 
tiou  to  this  part  of  Ohio,  and  by  industiy  and  frugality,  in  a  few 
years,  more  than  retrieved -the  loss  of  their  improvements. 

Congress  having  made  Chillicothe  the  capital  of  the  North* 
Western  Territory,  on  the  third  of  November,  1800,  the  Greneral 
Assembly  met  at  that  place.  At  this  meeting,  Grovemor  St.  Clair, 
in  strong  terms,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  want  of  popularity  under 
which  lie  labored. 

"My  term  of  office,"  said  he,  "and  yours,  gentlemen  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  soon  expire.  It  is,  indeed,  veiy 
uncertain  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly  in  the  char- 
acter I  now  hold,  for  I  well  know  that  the  vilest  calumnies  and  the 
greatest  falsehoods  are  insidiously  circulated  among  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  it.  While  I  regret  the  baseness  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  authors,  and  well  know  that  the  laws  have  put  the 
means  of  correction  fully  in  my  power,  they  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  me  but  the  contempt  they  justly  merit.  The  remorse  of  their 
own  consciences  will,  one  day,  be  punishment  sufficient.  Their 
arts  may,  however,  succeed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  be  my  successor  whom  he  may,  he  can  never  have  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  this  territory  more  truly  at  heart  than  I  have  had, 
nor  labor  more  assiduously  for  their  good  than  I  have  done ;  and  I 
am  not  conscious  that  any  one  act  of  my  administration  has  been 
influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  happiness." 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dislike  felt  toward  him,  however, 
St.  Clair  was  re-appointed,  in  1801,  to  the  place  he  had  so  long 
occupied. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year,  the  first  missionary  to  the  CJon- 
necticut  Reserve  came  thither,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Connect- 
icut Missionary  Society.  He  found  no  township  containing  more 
than  eleven  families. 

The  governor  and  several  of  the  legislators  of  the  North- Western 
1801.]  Territory  having  been  insulted  during  the  autumn  of  1801, 
at  Chillicothe,  while  the  Assembly  was  in  session*— and  no  measures 
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bein^  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  capital  to  protect  the  execa- 
ti  ve — a  law  was  passed,  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Cin- 
cinnati again.  But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  territorial  Assem- 
bly should  meet  again  anywhere.  The  unpopularity  of  St.  'Clair, 
a1  ready  referred  to,  was  causing  many  to  long  for  a  State  govern- 
ment, and  self-rule.  This  unpopularity  arose  in  part  from  the  feel- 
ings connected  with  his  defeat;  in  part  from  his  being  identified 
-with  the  Federal  party,  then  fast  falling  into  disrepute;  and  in  part 
from  his  assuming  powers  which  most  thought  he  had  no  right  to 
exercise,  especially  the  power  of  sub-dividing  the  counties  of  the 
territory. 

But  the  opposition,  though  very  powerful  out  of  the  Assembly, 
was  in  the  minority,  even  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
during  December,  1801,  was  forced  to  protest  against  a  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  Council,  for  changing  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Scioto  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  intersection  of  that  river,  and  the  Indian  boundary  to  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve,  the  limit  of  the 
most  eastern  State  to  be  formed  from  the  Territory. 

This  change,  if  made,  would  long  have  postponed  the  formation 
of  a  State  government  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  against  it  Tiffin, 
Wortbington,  Langham,  Darlinton,  Massie,  Dunlavy,  and  Morrow, 
recorded  solemnly  their  objections.  Not  content  with  this,  it  was 
determined  that  some  one  should  at  once  visit  Washington,  on  be- 
half of  the  objectors;  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  Thomas 
Wortliington  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session.  His  acts  aord  those  of  his  co-laborers  belong  to  the  next 
year. 

From  1799  to  1808  the  territorial  legislature  met  annually,  but 
made  not  many  laws,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
on  the  governor,  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  very  arbitrary 
manner  by  which  he  vetoed  many  of  the  bills  that  passed.  During 
the  period  of  the  territorial  legislature,  most  of  the  business  usually 
done  by  territorial  legislatures  since,  was  done  by  the  governor 
of  the  territory.  He  erected  new  counties,  fixed  county  seats,  and 
issued  divers  proclamations  enacting  laws  by  his  own  authority, 
and  put  his  veto  upon  all  legislative  enactments  which  he  fancied 
encroached  on  his  prerogatives,  and  therefore  his  administration 
became  extremely  unpopular. 

On  the  Idth  of  January,  1802,  the  legislature  of  that  State  passed 
1802.]    an  act  ^^  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Canonsbai^, 
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east  of  the  Miami^  supposing  the  past  rate  of  increase  to  continoe, 
would,  by  the  time  a  Btate  government  could  be  formed,  contain 
the  sixty  thonsand  persons  contemplated  by  the  ordinance;  and 
upon  this  basis  proposed  that  a  convention  Bhould  be  held,  to  deter> 
mine,  1st,  whether  it  were  expedient  to  form  a  State  govemmenti 
and  2d,  to  prepare  a  constitution,  if  such  an  oi^anization  were 
deemed  best  In  the  formation  of  this  State,  however,  a  change  of 
boundaries  was  proposed,  by  which,  in  accordance  with  the  fifth 
article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  all  of  the  territory  north  of  a  line 
drawn  due  east  from  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie  was 
to  be  excluded  from  the  new  government  about  to  be  called  into 
existence.     The  report  closed  as  follows: 

<^The  committee  observe,  in  the  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  of  the  20th 
of  May,  1785,  the  following  section,  which,  so  far  as  respects  the 
subject  of  schools,  remains  unaltered: 

" '  There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  out  of  every  town- 
ship, the  four  lots,  being  numbered  8,  11,  26,  29,  and  out  of  eveiy 
fractional  part  of  a  township  so  many  lots,  of  the  same  nombera, 
as  shall  be  found  thereon  for  future  sale.  There  shall  be  reserved 
the  lot  No.  16  of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all  gold, 
silver,  lead  and  copper  mines,  to  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  o^ 
as  Congress  shall  hereafter  direct' 

"The  committee  also  observe,  in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  following  stipulations, 

to  wit : 

"  *  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,  &c. 

"*The  legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new  States,  shall  never 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may 
find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers. No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be 
taxed  higher  than  residents/ 

"The  committee,  taking  into  consideration  these  stipulation^ 
viewing  the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  Territory  as 
an  important  source  of  revenue;  deeming  it  also  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  union  of  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  the  intercoarse 
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dionld,  as  £BtT  as  possible,  be  facilitated,  and  their  interests  be  libe- 
rally and  mutaally  consulted  and  promoted,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
provisions  of  the  aforesaid  articles  may  be  varied  for  the  reciprocal 

advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of ,  when 

formed,  and  the  people  thereof.  They  have  therefore  deemed  it 
proper,  in  lieu  of  the  said  provisions,  to  offer  the  following  propo* 
Bitions  to  the  convention  of  the  eastern  State  of  the  said  territory, 
-when  formed,  fbr  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  without  any 
condition  or  restrainc  whatever,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion, shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States: 

"  *  That  the  section  No.  16,  in  every  township  sold  or  directed  to 
be  sold  by  the  United  States,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

"  ^  That  the  six  miles  reservation,  including  the  salt  springs  com- 
monly called  the  Scioto  salt  springs,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State 

of *-,  when  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof;  the 

fiame  to  be  used  under  such  terms,  conditions  and  regiflations,  as 
the  Legislature  of  the  said  State  shall  direct:  Provided,  the  said 
liCgislature  shall  never  sell  nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  term 
thian years. 

^' '  That  one-tenth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  in 
the  said  State,  hereafter  sold  by  Congress,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and 
making  turnpike  or  other  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterward 

through  the  State  of  •;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under 

the  authority  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States 
through  which  the  roads  shall  pass :  Provided,  that  the  convention 

of  the  State  of shall,  on  its  part,  assent  that  every  and  each 

tract  of  land  sold  by  Congress  shall  be  and  remain  exempt  from 
any  tax  laid  by  order  and  under  authority  of  the  State,  whether  for 
State,  county,  township,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  payment  of 
the  puichase  money  on  such  tract  to  the  United' States.'  " 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  their  committee. 
Congress,  upon  the  80th  of  April,  passed  a  law,  carrying,  with 
slight  modifications  the  view  above  given  into  effect  The  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  law  were  thought  by  many  in  the  territory  unau- 
thorized, but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  appointment  of  per- 
sons to  attend  the  convention,  and  the  legislature  even  gave  way 
to  the  embryo  government,  and  failed  to  assemble  according  to 
adjournment  The  convention  met  upon  the  1st  of  November ; 
49 
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its  memberB  were  generally  Jeffeiecmian  in  their  nstiooal  politicly 
and  had  been  opposed  to  tiie  change  of  bonndaries  proposed  tlir 
preyioae  year.  Bef(»o  proceeding  to  basinessy  Oovemor  Bt.  Clair 
proposed  to  addreee  them,  in  his  official  character,  as  ihe  chief  ex- 
ecutive magistrate  of  the  territory.  This  propositioa  waa  resisted 
by  several  of  the  members;  bnt,  after  discnssion,  %  motion  wai 
made,  and  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  five,  that,  ^*  Artbor  Sk  Claii^ 
Sen.,  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address  ^b  eonvtetion,  on  thoas 
points  which  he  deems  of  importance." 

He  advised  the  pos^nement  of  a  State  oiganization  until  the 
people  of  the  original  eastern  division  were  plainly  entitled  to  de- 
mand it,  and  were  not  subject  to  be  bound  by  conditions.'^  Tbii 
advice,  given  as  it  was,  caused  Jefferson  instantly  to  remove  St 
Clair,  and  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  dding  that  which  be  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do^'but  one  of  thirty-three,  Ephnum  Cutler,  of 
Washington,  voted  with  the  govemor.f 

On  one  point,  the  proposed  boundaries  of  th«  new  State  west 
altered. 

<<  To  every  person  who  has  attended  to  this  subject,  and  who  has 
consulted  the  maps  of  the  western  country,  extant  at  the  time  the 
ordinance  of  1787  was  passed,  Lake  Michigan  was  believed  to  be^ 
and  was  represented  by  all  the  maps  of  that  day,  as  being  ireTj  far 
north  of  the  position  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy. 
I  have  seen  the  map  in  the  Department  of  State,  v^ch  waa  be&ie 
the  committee  of  Congress,  who  framed  and  reported  the  ordinanes 
for  the  government  of  the  territory.  On  that  map,  the  southeiB 
boundary  of  Michigan  was  represented  as  being  above  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude^  And  there  was  a  x>encil  line,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  committee,  passing  through  the  sonthen 
bend  of  the  lake  to  the  Canada  line,  which  struck  the  strait  not 
far  below  the  town  of  Detroit.  That  line  was  manifestly  intended 
by  the  committee,  and  by  Congress,  to  be  the  northern  boondaiy 
of  our  State ;  and  on  the  principles  by  which  courts  of  cbanceiy 
construe  contracts,  accompanied  by  plats,  it  would  seem  that  the 
map,  and  the  line  referred  to,  should  be  conclusive  evidence  of  our 
boundary,  without  reference  to  the  real  pooftioa  of  the  lake. 

^  When  the  convention  sat^  in  1802,  the  prevailing  understanding 
was,  that  the  old  maps  were  nearly  correct,  and  that  the  line,  as 
defined  in  the  oordinance,  would  terminate  at  some  point  on  the 
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strait  aboTe  the  Manmee  bay.  WMIe  the  convention  was  in  sest- 
sion,  a  man  who  had  hunted  many  years  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  its  position,  happened  to  he  in  Chilli- 
cothe ;  and,  in  conversation  with  one  of  its  members,  told  him  that 
the  lake  extended  much  further  south  than  was  generally  supposed^ 
and  that  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he  had  seen,  placed  its 
southern  bend  many  miles  north  of  its  true  position.  This  infor- 
mation excited  some  uneasiness,  and  induced  the  convention  to 
modify  the  clause,  describing  the  north  boundary,  so  as  to  guard 
its  being  depressed  below  the  most  northern  cape  of  the  ^M^aumee 
bay."* 

With  this  change,  and  some  extension  of  the  school  and  road 
donations,  the  convention  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Congress,  and 
upon  the  29th  of  ITovember,  their  agreement  was  ratified  and 
signed,  as  was  also  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of  this 
constitution  nothing  further  need  be  said,  than  that  it  bore  in  eveiy 
provision  the  marks  of  democratic  feeling;  of  full  faith  in  the 
people.  By  the  people  themselves,  however,  it  was  never  exam- 
ined ;  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  and  a  General  Assembly 
was  required  to  meet  at  Chillicothe  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March, 
1808. 

After  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
ftnd  her  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1802,  Governor  Harrison,  of  Indiana 
Territoiy,  at  Vincennes,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  various 
chiefs  of  the  Pottawattamie,  Eel  river,  Piankeshaw,  Wea,  Easkas- 
kia  and  Xickapoo  tribes,  by  which  were  settled  the  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  that  place,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Indians 
to  its  founder;  and  certain  chiefs  were  named  who  were  to  con- 
clude the  matter  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  was  the  first  step  taken  by 
Harrison  in  thgse  negotiations  which  continued  through  so  many 
years,  and  added  so  much  to  the  dominions  of  the  confederation. 
He  found  the  natives  jealous  and  out  of  temper^  owing  partly  to 
American  injustice,  but  also  in  a  great  degree,  it  was  tiiought,  to 
the  arts  of  the  British  traders  and  agents. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Governor  Harrison  also  communicated 
to  the  President  the  following  letter,  detailing  some  of  the  mopt 
.curious  land  speculations  of  which  there  is  any  account : 
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"  The  court  established  at  this  place,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  in  the  year  1780,  (as  I  have  before  done  myself 
the  honor  to  inform  you,)  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  of 
granting  lands  to  every  applicant.  Having  exercised  this  power 
for  some  time  without  opposition,  they  began  to  conclude  that 
their  right  over  the  land  was  supreme,  and  that  they  could  with 
as  much  propriety  grant  to  themselves  as  to  others. 

"  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  whole 
country  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  extin^aished^ 
was  divided  between  the  members  of  the  court ;  and  orders  to  that 
effect  entered  on  their  journal,  each  member  absenting  himself 
from  the  court  on  the  day  that  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his 
favor,  so  that  it  might  appear  to  be  the  act  of  his  fellows  only. 
The  tract  thus  disposed  of,  extends  on  the  Wabash  twenty-four 
leagues  from  La  Pointe  Coupee  to  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and 
forty  leagues  into  the  country  west,  and  thirty  easT  from  the 
Wabash,  excluding  only  the  land  immediately  surrounding  this 
town,  which  had  before  been  granted  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  acres. 

^'  The  authors  of  this  ridiculous  transaction  soon  found  that  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  it,  as  they  could  find  no  purcha- 
sers, and  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  holding  any  part  of  the  land 
was,  by  the  greater  part  of  them,  abandoned  a  few  years  ago;  how- 
ever, the  claim  was  discovered,  and  a  part  of  it  purchased  by  some 
of  those  speculators  who  infest  our  country,  and  through  these  peo- 
ple, a  number  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
become  concerned,  some  of  whom  are  actually  preparing  to  make 
settlements  on  the  land  the  ensuing  spring.  Indeed,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  see  five  hundred  families  settling  under  these 
titles  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

"The  price  at  which  the  land  is  sold  enables  any  body  to  become 
a  purchaser;  one  thousand  acres  being  frequently  given  for  an  in- 
different horse  or  a  rifle  gun.  And  as  a  formal  deed  is  made 
reciting  the  grant  of  the  court,  (made  as  it  is  pretended,  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  of  Yirginia,)  many  ignorant  persons  have 
been  induced  to  part  with  their  little  all  to  obtain  this  ideal  pro- 
perty, and  they  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  strengthen  their  claim, 
as  soon  as  they  have  discovered  the  deception,  by  an  actual  settle- 
ment. The  extent  of  these  speculations  was  unknown  to  me  until 
lately. 

"I  am  now  informed  that  a  number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  repairing  to  this  place,  where  they  purchase  two  or  three 
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Ixandred  thousand  acres  of  this  claim,  for  which  they  get  a  deed 
properly  authenticated  and  recorded,  and  then  disperse  themselves 
over  the  United  States  to  cheat  the  ignorant  and  credulous.  In 
some  measure,  to  check  this  practice,  I  have  forbidden  the  recorder 
and  prothonotary  of  this  county  from  recording  or  authenticating 
any  of  these  papers;  being  determined  that  the  official  seals  of  the 
territory  should  not  be  prostituted  to  a  purpose  so  base  as  that  of 
assisting  an  in&mous  fraud." 

During  the  month  of  June,  1803,  certain  Indian  chiefs,  agreeable 
1803.]  to  their  promise  made  at  Yincennes  the  preceding  year, 
met  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  transferred  to  Governor  Harrison  the 
lands  claimed  by  the  United  States  about  Post  Yincennes,  and 
their  act  was  confirmed  at  Yincennes,  on  the  7th  of  August,  by 
various  chiefs  and  warriors.  On  the  18th  of  August,  the  Illinois 
tribes,  including  the  Kaskaskias,  Michiganies,  Cahokias  and  Ta- 
marois,  made  a  conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  their  right  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  Illinois  country  south  and  east  of  the  Illinois  river. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1803,  the  first  general  assembly  under  the  con- 
stitution of  Ohio  was  held  at  Chill icothe,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
the  State  Government,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing the  judicial  and  executive  officers  provided  for  in  the  constitu* 
tion — ^a  Secretary  and  Auditor,  and  a  Treasurer  of  State,  and  their 
respective  duties  assigned  to  them.  Senators  were  elected,  and 
provisions  made  for  the  election  by  the  people,  of  a  representative 
to  Congress.  Judges  for  the  new  courts  were  appointed,  the  court 
of  common  pleas  was  organized,  and  the  business  of  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  transferred  to  it;  justices  of  the  peace  were  provi- 
ded, and  the  business  of  th«  territorial  magistrates  was  assigned  to 
them.  And  many  other  provisions  for  the  complete  organization 
of  the  new  government  and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  were 
enacted. 

Upon  the  15th  of  April,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
new  State  of  Ohio,  signed  a  bill  respecting  a  college  township  in 
the  district  of  Cincinnati.  The  history  of  this  township  is  thus 
given  by  Judge  Burnet : 

"The  ordinance  adopted  by  Congress  for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain,  did  not  authorize  a  grant  of  college  land,  to  the 
purchasers,  of  less  than  two  millions  of  acres.  The  original  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Symmes  being  for  that  quantity,  entitled  him  to  the 
benefit  of  such  a  grant.  It  was  his  intention,  no  doubt,  to  close 
his  contract,  in  conformity  with  his  proposal.    He  therefore  stated. 
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in  his  printed  publication,  before  referred  to,  that  a  college  towi^- 
Bhip  had  been  given;  and  he  described  his  sitnation  to  be,  aa 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  rrver,  as  an  entire  township 
conld  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  situation.  He  also 
selected  in  good  faitli,  one  of  the  best  townships  in  the  purchase, 
answering  the  description,  and  marked  it  on  his  map,  as  the 
college  township. 

^^  The  township  thus  selected,  was  the  third  of  the  first  entire 
range  on  which  the  town  of  Springdale  now  stands.  The  tract 
was  reserved  from  sale,  and  retained  for  the  intended  purpose, 
until  Mr.  Symmes  ascertained,  that  his  agents  had  relinquished 
one-half  of  his  proposed  purchase,  by  closing  a  contract  for  one 
million  of  acres,  by  which  his  right  to  college  lands  was  abandoned, 
and  of  course  not,  provided  for  in  the  contract.  He  then,  very 
property,  erased  the  endorsement  from  the  map,  and  ofiered  the 
township  for  sale,  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  desirable 
portions  of  his  purchase,  it  was  rapidly  located. 

'^  The  matter  remained  in  this  situation,  till  the  application  in 
1792,  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase,  and  to  grant  a 
patent  for  as  much  land  as  his  means  would  enable  him  to  pay  for. 
When  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  under  consideration,  General 
Dayton,  the  agent,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Symmes,  being 
then  an  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  pro- 
posed a  section,  authorizing  the  President  to  convey  to  Mr.  Symmes 
and  his  associates,  one  entire  township  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  academy,  and  other  schools  of  learning,  conform- 
ably to  an  order  of  Congress,  of  the  2d  of  October,  1787. 

"  The  fact  was,  that  the  right,  under  the  order  referred  to,  had 
been  lost,  by  the  relinquishment  of  half  th^  proposed  purchase,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  contract  contained  no  stipulation  for 
such  a  gmnt.  Kotwithstanding,  from  some  cause,  either  want  of 
correct  information,  or  a  willingness  then  to  make  the  gratuity, — 
most  probably  the  latter — ^the  section  was  adopted  and  became  a 
part  of  the  law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  in 
the  purchase,  undisposed  of.  Large  quantities  of  all  of  them  had 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Symmes,  after  his  right  to  college  lands  had  been 
lost,  by  the  conduct  of  his  agents,  Dayton  and  Marsh.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  in  his  power  to  make  the  appropriation  required  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  though  in  arranging  his  payment  at  the  treasury^ 
he  was  credited  with  the  price  of  the  township. 

^'  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  about  the  time  the 
legislature  was  elected,  under  the  second  grade  of  the  temtoiiid 
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govemmenty  in  1799«  Mr.  Symmes,  then  feeling  the  tatbarrass- 
ment  of  his  sitnation,  and  aware  that  the  subject  would  be  taken 
up  by  the  legislature,  made  a  written  proposition  to  the  governor, 
ofiering  the  second  township  of  the  second  fractional  range,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  college.  On  examination^  the  governor  found,  tibiat 
he  had  sold  an  undivided  moiety  of  that  township,  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  in  1788 ;  that  the  purchase  had  obtained  a  decree 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  specific  execution  of  the 
eontract;  and  that  he  had  also  sold  several  smaller  portions  of  the 
same  township  to  others,  who  then  held  contracts  for  same.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  township  was  refused.  He  then  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  governor,  to  the  territorial  legislature.  They 
also  refused  to  receive  it,  for  the  same  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  governor. 

'^  A  similar  refusal  was  afterward  made,  for  the  same  reason,  by 
the  state  legislature,  to  whom  it  was  again  offered.  I  had  the 
dharity  to  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Symmes  first  proposed  the  town- 
ship to  the  governor,  it  was  his  intention  to  buy  up  the  claims 
against  it,  which  he  probably  might  have  done  at  that  time,  on  fair 
and  moderate  terms ;  but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  till  that  arrange- 
ment  became  impracticable,  and  until  his  embarrassments,  pro- 
duced by  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  confirm  his  contract  for  the 
land  he  had  sold  out  of  his  patent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  make  any  remuneration  to  government,  or  the  intended  bene* 
flciaries  of  the  grant 

^The  delegates  representing  the  territory  in  Oongrees,  were 
instructed,  from  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  influence  to  induce  the 
government  in  some  form,  to  secure  the  grant  to  the  people  of  the 
Miami  purchase.  But  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished,  till  the 
eatablishment  of  the  State  government  in  1808 ;  when  a  law  was 
passed  by  Congress  vesting  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  a  quantity 
of  land  equal  to  one  entire  township,  to  be  located  under  their 
direction,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  academy,  in  lieu  of  the 
township  already  granted,  for  Ihe  same  purpose,  by  virtue  of  the 
act,  entitled  *  an  act  authorizing  the  grant  and  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  John  C.  Symmes  and  his  associates.'  Under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  passed  in  April,  1808^ 
"by  which  commissioners  were  appointed  who  made  a  location  of 
these  lands,  amounting  to  thirty-six  sections,  as  they  are  now  held 
by  the  Miami  University.  In  consequence  of  the  early  sales,  by 
Judge  Symmes,  these  lands  were  necessarily  located  west  of  the 
Great  Miami  river;  and,  consequently,  without  the  Umit  of 
Symmes'  purchase.'* 
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Under  the  administration  of  Qayoso,  after  the  treaty  of  Madrid^ 
and  the  surrender  of  the  posts  to  the  American  government^  noth- 
ing occurred  to  disturb  the  friendly  feeling  then  existing  between 
the  province  of  Louisiana  and  the  United  States.*  Immediately 
after  his  death,  however,  the  Intendant  Morales,  in  1799,  published 
an  interdict,  refusing  any  longer  to  allow  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
to  be  used  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  trade  of  the  Ohio,  without, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  providing  anj 
other  suitable  point  for  that  purpose. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  ill-timed  and  faithless  order  was  to 
cut  off  at  once  the  whole  commerce  of  the  American  setdements  ib 
the  valley,  and  in  consequence  to  derange  and  embarrass  the  busi- 
ness of  that  region.  The  right  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Misna- 
sippi,  and  the  right  of  the  deposit  at  New  Orleans  were  specifically 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  West  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  after 
a  long  and  vexatious  negotiation,  and  this  infringement  of  those 
rights,  now  without  notice  or  without  reason,  excited  much  indig- 
nation among  the  American  people. 

The  federal  government  shared  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and 
prepared  at  once  to  compel  the  Spanish  authorities  to  open  a  depot 
for  the  American  trade.  With  that  view,  President  Adams  ordered 
three  regiments  of  the  army  to  concentrate  on  the  lower  Ohio,  to 
be  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  Soon  after,  Congress, 
for  the  ostensible  purpose,  however,  of  avenging  the  spoliations  of 
the  French  upon  American  commerce,  authorized  the  enlistment 
of  twelve  regiments  to  serve  during  the  continuance  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  France.  Washington  was  vested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  army.  Wilkinson  was  called  to  the  seat  of  government  to 
arrange  with  the  cabinet  the  plan  of  a  campaign  against  Louisiana, 
and  throughout  the  West  preparations  were  being  made  with 
secrecy,  but  with  great  vigor,  for  an  early  descent  upon  New 
Orleans ;  but  the  recurrence  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  the 
choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  the  Chief  Magistrate,  induced  Mr.  Adams 
to  suspend  the  enterprise,  and  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  the 
question  to  his  successor  in  office. 

In  the  meantime,  a  change  was  effected  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  province.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1800,  a  secret  treaty  was 
held  at  St  Ildefonso,  between  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  first  con- 
sul of  the  French  republic,  at  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  ]>uke 
of  Parm%  a  prince  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
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whose  territories  were  annexed  to  the  repablic,  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  which  was  to  be  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  under  the  protection  and  guarantee 
of  the  French  government 

As  an  equivalent  to  that  guarantee,  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
provided  that — 

^*Hi8  Catholic  Majesty  promises  and  engages  to  retrocede  to  the 
French  republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and  entire  execution  of 
the  above  conditions  and  stipulations  relative  to  his  Boyal  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with 
the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it  ought  to  be  after  the 
treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other 
States.'' 

Morales  was  superseded  by  Lopez  in  the  government  of  Louisi- 
ana, his  interdict  was  disavowed  by  the  king,  the  right  of  deposit 
was  promptly  restored,  and  thus  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
bad  faith,  which  were  about  to  involve  Spain  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  were  adjusted. 

Rumors  of  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  France  reached  Lou- 
isiana, and  excited  much  sensation  among  its  people.  Especially, 
they  excited  much  distrust  among  the  Spanish  inhabitants,  and 
particularly  in  the  mind  of  Morales,  who  was  again  Intendant, 
againet  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  Americans  who  were 
emigrating  at  that  critical  time  to  Louisiana,  To  arrest  the  influx 
of  what  he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  population,  Morales  published 
a  decree  of  the  king,  of  the  18th  of  July,  1802,  forbidding  the 
grant  of  any  land  in  Louisiana  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

To  further  the -same  policy,  Morales  issued  an  order,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  suspending  again  the  right  of  deposit  at  "Sew  Orleans. 
This  new  infraction  of  the  treaty  greatly  embarrassed,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, aroused  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  the  West.  Peti- 
tions, appeals,  and  even  threats,  were  addressed  to  the  general 
government,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the  people  of  the  West 
were  urged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce  the  government  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  their  relief. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1803,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
p&ssed  resolutions,  declaring  ^^  the  firm  determination  of  Congress 
to  sustain  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  in  such  measures  as 
he  might  adopt  for  asserting  the  rights,  and  vindicating  the  inju- 
ries of  the  American  citizens;  and  declaring  their  unalterable  deter- 
XDtination  to  maintain  the  boundariesi  and  rights  of  navigation  and 
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commerce  tlirough  the  river  Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing 
treaties,"  And  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  President,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, sent  a  message  to  the  Senate,  nominating  Robert  B.  Living- 
ston and  James  Monroe  ministers  to  the  French  government,  and 
Charles  Pinckney  and  James  Monroe  to  that  of  Spain,  with  fhll 
powers  to  form  treaties  ^^  for  enlarging  and  more  effeetaally  secur- 
ing our  rights  and  interests  in  the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  tixe  ter- 
ritories eastward  thereof." 

The  secret  treaty  of  St  Ildefonso,  as  has  been  seen,  had  been 
formed  on  the  1st  of  October,  1890 ;  on  the  29th  of  the  next  March, 
Rufus  King,  then  Minister  in  London,  wrote  home  in  relation  to  a 
reported  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  its  influence  on  the  TTnited 
States :  on  the  9th  of  June,  1801,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  was 
instructed  in  relation  to  the  alleged  transfer,  and  upon  the  28th  of 
September,  Mr.  Livingston,  at  Paris,  was  written  to  upon  the  same 
topic.  On  the  20th  of  iSTovember,  Mr.  King  sent  from  London  a 
copy  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  March  21,  1801,  by  which  the 
Prince  of  Parma  (son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Sp^n)  was  established 
in  Tuscany ;  this  had  been  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  Lou- 
isiana to  France  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that  grant  was  now 
confirmed. 

From  that  time  till  July,  1802,  a  constant  correspondence  went 
on  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ministers  at 
Paris,  London,  and  Madrid,  relative  to  the  important  question, 
What  can  be  done  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  Union  in  relation 
to  the  Mississippi  ?  Mr.  Livingston,  in  France,  was  of  opinion  that 
a  cession  of  New  Orleans  might  possibly  be  obtained  from  that 
power ;  and  to  obtain  it  he  advised  the  payment  of  *•  a  large  price,** 
if  required.  Mr.  Livingston  at  the  same  time  wrote  and  laid  be- 
fore the  French  leaders  an  elaborate  memoir,  intended  to  show  that 
true  policy  required  France  not  to  retain  Louisiana,  but  when,  on 
the  last  of  August,  he  again  made  propositions,  Talleyrand  told 
him  that  the  First  Consul  was  not  ready  to  receive  them.  Still  the 
sagacious  ambassador  felt  **  persuaded  that  the  whole  would  end  in 
a  relinquishment  of  the  country,  and  transfer  of  the  capital  to  the 
United  States ;"  and  pursued  his  labors  in  hope,  asking  from  his 
government  only  explicit  instructions  as  to  how  much  he  might 
offer  France  for  the  Floridas,  which  it  was  supposed  she  would 
soon  get  from  Spain,  and  also  for  Kew  Orieans. 

His  views  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  President,  and  Mr.  Monroe 
Went  out  in  March,  1808,  bearing  instructions,  the  object  of  which 
was  « to  procure  a  cession  of  If ew  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the 
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United  States/'  All  idea  of  parqliasing  Lonifiiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  thus  far  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  Octobef, 
1802,  and  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  January,  1803,  Upon  the  10th  of 
the  latter  month,  however,  Mr.  Livingston  proposed  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Napoleon  to  cede  to  the  United  States  not  only  New  Orleans 
and  Florida,  but  also  all  of  Louisiana  above  the  river  Arkansas. 
But  such  were  not  the  views  entertained  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  the  2d  of  March  the  instructions  sent  ta 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Monroe,  gave  a  plan  which  expressly  left 
to  France  "all  her  territory  on  the  west  side  of  tie  Mississippi."* 

In  conformity  with  these  orders,  when  Talleyrand,  on  the  11th 
ai  the  next  month,  asked  Livingston  if  he  wished  all  of  Louisiana, 
he  answered  that  his  government  desired  only  New  Orleans  and 
Florida,  though,  in  his  opinion,  good  policy  would  lead  France  to 
cede  all  west  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  Arkansas,  so  as  to  place 
a  barrier  between  her  own  colony  and  Canada.  Talleyrand  still 
suggested  the  cession  of  the  whole  French  domain  in  North 
America,  and  asked  how  much  would  be  given  for  it ;  Mr.  Livings 
ston  intimated  that  twenty  millions  of  francs  might  be  a  fair  price ; 
this  the  Minister  of  Bonaparte  said  was  too  low,  but  asked  the 
American  to  think  of  the  matter.  He  did  think  of  it,  and  cbn* 
eluded  that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  entire  was  too  large  an  ob- 
ject for  the  United  States,  and  that,  if  acquired,  it  ought  to  be 
exchanged  with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  reserving  only  New  Or- 
leans. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris,  and  upon  the 
18th  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Marbois,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Livingston,  had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  Napoleon,  then  about  to  renew  his  wars  with 
England,  wished  to  sell  Louisiana  entire,  and  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  as  to  price.  Bonaparte  had  named  what  equaled  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  but  to  this  the  Repub- 
licans turned  a  deaf  ear,  offering  only  forty  or  fifty  millions.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  a  compromise  took  place,  and  the  American 
negotiators,  going  entirely  beyond  the  letter  of  their  instructiond, 
agreed  to  pay  eighty  millions  of  francs  for  the  vast  territory  upon 
and  beyond  the  river  first  navigated  by  Marquette ;  the  treaty  was 
arranged  upon  the  30th  of  the  month  in  which  the  purchase  had 
first  been  suggested. 


*  For  the  doemnents  on  this  subject,  sm  American  State  Papers,  toI.  iL,  pp.  625  to  644. 
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This  act  of  the  miniflters,  though  unauthorized  and  unexpected, 
was  at  once  agreed  to  by  the  President.  Congress  was  summoned 
to  meet  upon  the  17th  of  October,  and  on  that  day  the  treaty  was 
laid  before  the  Senate :  by  the  2l8t  the  transfer  was  ratified,  and 
upon  the  20th  of  the  following  December,  the  Province  of  Louisi- 
ana was  officially  delivered  over  to  Governor  Claiborne,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  General  Wilkinson,  who  were  empowered  to  assume  the 
government. 

To  this  transfer  of  Louisiana,  Spain  at  first  objected,  as  she 
alleged,  "  on  solid  grounds,"  but  early  in  1804,  renounced  her 
opposition. 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  JefiTerson  had  no 
agency  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  beyond  the  approval  of  the 
unlooked  for  act  of  his  ministers.  If  any  one  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered, in  connection  with  the  great  bargain,  it  was  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, whose  efforts  to  secure  it  were  consistent  and  unremitting. 

It  was,  however,  more  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
surrounded  ITapoleon,  as  the  First  Consul,  that  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  effected  at  all,  and  especially  at  that  time,  and  at 
such  a  price.  The  motives  with  which  he  was  influenced  in  its 
sale,  are  exposed  in  detail  by  M.  de  Barbe  Marbois,  who  was  min- 
ister of  the  Public  Treasury  at  that  period,  and  who,  in  the  chajrac- 
ter  of  confidential  secretary  of  Napoleon,  conducted  the  negotiation^ 
and  drew  up  the  treaty. 

The  crisis  was  an  alarming  one  to  France.  The  Court  of  St. 
James  had  learned  the  purport  of  the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
by  which  Louisiana  had  been  re-ceded  to  France.  The  latter  gov- 
ernment had  its  fleet  fitted  out,  ostensibly  for  America.  The  king 
of  England  became  alarmed,  and  in  quick  succession  sent  mes- 
sages to  Parliament,  aud  prompt  action  was  taken  to  fit  out  the 
navy.  Napoleon  dreaded  the  maritime  power  of  England.  To 
Marbois  he  said : 

"  The  principles  of  a  maritime  supremacy  are  subversive  of  one 
of  the  noblest  rights  of  nature,  science  and  genius  have  secured  to 
man ;  I  mean  the  right  of  traversing  every  sea  with  as  much  liberty 
as  the  bird  flies  through  the  air;  of  making  use  of  the  waves,  winds, 
climates,  and  productions  of  the  globe ;  of  bringing  near  to  one 
another,  by  a  bold  navigation,  nations  that  have  been  separated, 
since  the  creation ;  of  carrying  civilization  into  regions  that  are  a 
prey  to  ignorance  and  barbarism."* 


•Marbois'  Louisiana,  p.  26$. 
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The  discussions  in  the  French  Cabinet  continued,  at  intervals, 
for  several  days,  Mr.  Livingston  was  the  American  minister  to 
the  French  Republic,  and  for  two  years  had  been  negotiating  for 
indemnity  for  maritime  spoliations.  Mr.  Monroe  was  on  his  way 
thither,  with  instructions  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  even  to  purchase  New  Orleans,  and  some  small  part  of 
the  vast  territory  of  Louisiana.  Napoleon  wanted  money,  and  he 
foresaw  the  probability  that  this  province  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  England,  and  that  a  sale  of  the  whole  country  to  the  United 
States,  would  add  to  its  national  greatness,  and  make  this  govern- 
ment a  formidable  rival  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  close  of  the 
conference  with  his  counselors,  Napoleon  said  to  Marbois : 

"Lresolution  and  deliberation  are  no  longer  in  season;  I  re- 
nounce Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede ;  it 
is  the  whole  country,  without  any  reservation. 

'*If  I  should  regulate  my  terms,  according  to  the  value  of  these 
vast  regions  to  the  United  States,  the  indemnity  would  have  no 
limits.  I  will  be  moderate,  in  consideration  of  the  necessity  in 
which  I  am  of  making  a  sale.  But  keep  this  to  yourself.  I  want 
fifty  millions  (of  francs,)  and  for  less  than  that  sum  I  will  not  treat; 
I  would  rather  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  these  fine  coun- 
tries.   To-morrow  you  shall  have  full  powers. 

**  Perhaps  it  will  also  be  objected  to  me,  that  the  Americans  may 
be  found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries ;  but 
my  foresight  does  not  embrace  such  remote  fears.  Besides,  we 
may  hereafter  expect  rivalries  among  the  members  of  the  Union. 
The  confederations,  that  are  called  perpetual,  only  lasts  until  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  finds  it  to  its  interest  to  break  them,  and 
it  is  to  prevent  the  danger  to  which  the  colossal  power  of  England 
exposes  us,  that  I  would  provide  a  remedy." 

The  Minister  Barbois,  who  details  this  conversation,  made  no 
reply.    The  First  Consul  continued : 

**Mr.  Monroe  is  on  the  point  of  arriving.  To  this  minister,  go- 
ing two  thousand  leagues  from  his  constituents,  the  president  must 
hare  given,  after  defining  the  object  of  his  misdon,  secret  instruc- 
tions, more  extensive  than  the  ostensible  authorization  of  Congress, 
for  the  stipulations  of  the  payments  to  be  made. 

"Neither  this  minister  nor  his  colleague  is  prepared  for  a  de- 
cision which  goes  infinitely  beyond  anything  that  they  are  to  ask 
of  us.  Begin  by  making  tiiem  the  overture,  without  any  subter- 
fuge. Ton  will  acquaint  me,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  of  your 
progress.    The  Cabinet  of  London  is  informed  of  the  measures 
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adopted  at  'Washington,  but  can  have  no  snspiciou  of  those  I  am 
now  taking.  Observe  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  recommend  it  to 
the  American  ministers ;  they  haye  not  a  less  interest  than  yotirsdf 
in  conforming  to  this  council."* 

The  conferences  began  the  same  day  between  ^r.  Livingston 
and  M.  Barbe  Marbois,  to  whom  the  First  Consul  confided  the  ne- 
gotiation. The  American  minister  had  not  the  necessary  powers, 
and  he  had  become  distrustful  of  the  French  cabinet.  Such  as 
offer  as  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  came  so  unexpected,  and 
being  ignoiant,  of  coarse,  as  he  was,  of  the  motives  and  views  of 
Kapoleon,  he  suspected  artifice.  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  on  the  12di 
of  April,  with  more  extensive  powers,  but  heard  with  surprise 
and  distrust  the  offer  of  the  French  ambassador.  The  historian 
says: 

'^  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  entered  on,  the  American  mifl^ 
isters  declared  they  were  ready  to  treat  on  the  footing  of  the  cession 
of  the  entire  colony,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  augmenting  the  sum  that  they  had  be^n 
authorized  to  offer.  The  draft  c^  the  principal  treaty  was  com. 
municated  to  them.  They  prepared  another  one,  but  consented  to 
adopt  provisionally,  as  the  basis  of  their  conferences,  that  of  the 
French  negotiator,  and  they  easily  agreed  to  flie  declaration  con- 
tained in  the  first  article." 

The  negotiations  being  finiahed^  the  treaty  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  was  completed  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  signed 
on  the  8d  of  May.  The  intelligence  of  this  negotiation  was  not 
less  astounding  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  the  propo- 
sition to  sell  the  whole  country,  by  MarboiS|  was  to  Messrs.  Living- 
ston and  Monroe.  The  Federal  party  rallied  to  defeat  it;  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  the  plenipotentiaries  were  assailed  in  their  public 
journals,  and,  as  is  common  under  high  party  excitement^  extrava- 
gant tales  were  told  on  both  sides.  Yet,  as  the  prominent  actods 
have  passed  away,  and  the  transaction  is  now  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  history,  the  purchase  and  possession  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  splendid  achievemei^tB 
ever  acquired  by  this  nation* 

The  following  observation  of  ITapoIeon  to  Marbois,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty,  furnishes  an  insight  to  his  reflections : 

'^  This  accession  of  territory  strei^^ens  foreveir  the  power  of  tibs 
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United  States ;  and  I  have  just  given  to  England  a  nmritame  riral 
that  willy  sooner  or  later,  hmnble  her  pride."  * 

The  English  ministry,  when  they  were  informed  of  the  mission 
of  Mr.  Monroe  to  France,  and  its  object,  made  a  proposition  to 
Sufns  Eing,  the  American  envoy  at  London,  to  undertake  the  con- 
quest of  Loaifiiana,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  United  States,  and 
retrocede  it  to  our  government  as  soon  as  peace  should  be  made 
with  France.  Bat  it  appears  the  British  ministry  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  negotiations  at  Paris,  until 
they  were  concluded.  The  result  was  communicated  without 
delay,  and  Mr.  King  received  a  satisfiE^tory  answer  from  Lord 
Hawkesbury  respecting  the  cession. 

The  treaty  was  forwarded  to  Washington  with  as  much  dispatch 
as  possible,  where  it  arrived  on  the  14th  of  July, 

And  now,  another  difficulty  arose  with  Spain.  The  Spanish 
minister,  having  received  orders  from  his  government,  made  a 
solemn  protest  against  the  ratificati<Hi  of  the  treaty,  alleging  that 
France  had  contracted  with  Spain  not  to  retrocede  the  province  tp 
mnj  other  power. 

The  Federalists,  who  opposed  the  treaty,  imputed  to  France  a 
disgraceful  deception;  that  there  was  a  secret  concert^  and  that 
Spain  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  that  government.  Amidst 
a  series  of  complicated  embarrassments,  Mr.  Jefierson  convei3ied 
Oongiess,  which  met  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  laid  the  several 
treaties  before  the  Senate.  Both  the  nature  of  the  contract,  and 
ihe  magnitude  of  the  sum,  opened  a  wide  field  of  debate. 

The  opposers  of  the  treaty  contended  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  annex,  by  treaty,  new  territories  to  the  confederacy,  $fi 
that  right  could  only  belong  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  after  a  free  debate,  the  Senate  ratified  the  treaties  on 
the  20th  day  of  October,  by  a  minority  of  twenty-four  votes  agaiimt 
seven,  to  which  the  President  gave  his  sanction  the  next  day.  All 
the  documents  were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  the  necessary  law  to  create  tho 
stock  and  carry  out  the  treaty,  was  passed  without  any  formidable 
cppositaon.  - 

The  next  step  was  to  saake  the  regular  transfer  from  Spain  to 
Trance,  and  from  France  to  the  United  States,  for  the  sefcret  trealqp 
of  St  ndefonflo  had  not  been  earned  into  effect  in 
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M.  Lanssat  had  been  appointed  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Freneh 
republic,  and  on  the  30th  of  November  he  met  the  Spaniah  com* 
miseioners  in  the  council  chamber  at  New  Orleans,  received  in  due 
form  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Lonim- 
anians,  informing  them  of  the  retrocession  of  the  country  to  France, 
and  by  that  government  to  the  United  States.  At  a  signal  given 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered,  and  the 
French  hoisted. 

The  French  sovereignty  lasted  only  twenty  days,  during  which 
M.  Laussat,  as  Governor-General,  provided  for  the  administration 
of  justice  only  in  summary  and  urgent  matters. 

General  Wilkinson,  having  command  of  the  United  States  troops, 
established  his  camp,  on  the  19th  of  December,  a  short  distance 
above  New  Orleans ;  at  the  same  time  the  Spanish  troops  embarked 
and  sailed  for  Havana.  The  next  day,  discharges  of  artillery  from 
the  forts  and  vessels,  announced  the  &rewell  of  the  French  officers. 
On  the  20th,  M.  Laussat,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  went  to  the 
Ciiy  Hall,  while,  by  previous  arrangement,  the  American  troope 
entered  the  capital.  General  Wilkinson  and  Governor  Clidbome, 
American  commissioners,  were  received  in  due  form  in  the  HalL 

The  treaty  of  cession,  the  respective  powers  of  commissioners, 
and  the  certificate  of  exchange  of  ratification^  were  read.  M. 
Laussat  then  pronounced  these  words :  — 

"Li  conformity  with  the  treaty,  I  put  the  United  States  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  and  its  d^endencies.  The  citizens  and 
inhabitants  who  wish  to  remain  here  and  obey  the  laws,  are  from 
this  moment  exonerated  from  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  French 
republic." 

Mr.  Claiborne,  the  governor  of  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  exer- 
cising the  power  of  governor-general  and  intendant  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana,  delivered  a  congratulatory  discourse  to  the  Louisi- 
anians. 

<<  This  cession,"  said  he,  ^<  secures  to  you  and  your  descendants 
the  inheritance  of  liberty,  perpetual  laws,  and  magistrates,  whom 
you  will  elect  yourselves." 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  the  exchange  of  fiags,  which  was 
done  by  lowering  the  one  and  raising  the  other.  When  they  met 
midway,  they  were  kept  stationary  for  a  moment,  while  the  artil- 
lery and  trumpets  celebrated  the  Union.  The  American  flag  then 
rose  to  its  full  height,  and  while  it  waived  in  the  air,  the  Americans 
expressed  their  joy  in  a  tremendous  shout. 

The  American  government  went  into  operation  quietiy,  and  the 
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French  and  Spanish  population  soon  became  accnstomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  after  a  lapse  of  fifty-three  years,  no  dis- 
tinction appears,  except  in  family  names. 

Thus,  in  a  persevering  efibrt  to  gain  the  fSree  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  by  an  unexpected  and 
fortuitous  train  of  circumstances,  the  United  States  gained  the 
immense  territories  of  Louisiana,  and  extended  her  boundaries  to 
fhe  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  transfer  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  was  effected 
1804.]    at  St.  Louis,  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  1804. 

Amos  Stoddard,  a  captain  of  artilleiy  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  an  admirable  his- 
torical sketch  of  Louisiana,  was  constituted  the  agent  of  the  French 
republic  for  receiving  from  the  Spanish  authorities^  the  possession 
of  Upper  Louisiana. 

He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  early  in  March,  and  on  the  9th  day, 
received  in  due  form,  possession  of  the  province,  in  the  name  of 
the  French  republic,  and  the  next  day  made  the  transfer  to  the 
United  States  government,  which  he  likewise  represented. 

When  the  transfer  was  completely  effected — when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  population  the  flag  of  the  United  States  had 
replaced  that  of  Spain — ^the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  proved  how  much  they  were  attached  to  the  old  gov- 
ernment, and  how  much  they  dreaded  the  change  which  the  treaty 
of  cession  had  brought  about 

Congress,  on  the  20th  of  March,  divided  Louisiana  into  two  ter- 
ritories.    The  southern  province  was  denominated  the  territory  of 
Orleans;  thenorthern  was  called  Upper  Louisiana.    Captidn  Stod- 
dard was  appointed  temporarily  the  governor,  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Spanish  lieutenant-governor  in  Upper 
Louisiana. 
In  his  sketches  of  Louisiana,  Stoddard  says : 
'^  St.  Louis  has  two  long  streets,  running  parallel  to  the  river, 
with  a  variety  of  others  intersecting  them  at  right  angles.    It  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  the  best  of  them 
si^  built  of  stone.    Some  of  them  include  large  gardens,  and  even 
squares,  attached  to  them,  are  inclosed  with  high  stone  walls ;  and 
these,  together  with  the  rock  scattered  along  the  shore  and  about 
the  streets,  render  the  air  uncomfortably  warm  in  summer.    A 
>i&all,  sloping  hill  extends  along  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  on  flie 
niinmit  of  which  is  a  garrison,  and  behind  it  an  extensive  prldrie, 
50 
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which  affords  plenty  of  hay,  aa  also  pasture  for  the  catde  and  hoTses 
of  the  inhabitants." 

On  entering  upon  his  office,  Migor  Stoddard  published  the  M- 
lowing  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Louisiana : 

^^  The  period  has  now  arrived,  when,  in  consequence  of  amicable 
negotiations,  Louisiana  is  in  possession  of  the  United  Btates.  Tha 
plan  of  a  permanent  territorial  government  for  you  is  already  un- 
der the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  will  doubtless  be  completed 
as  soon  as  the  importance  of  the  measure  will  admit.  But  in  the 
meantime,  to  secure  your  rights,  and  prevent  a  delay  of  jnslice, 
his  Excellency  William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  Gh>vemor  of  the  Miaeis- 
sippi  Territory,  is  invested  with  those  authorities  and  powers  (de- 
rived from  an  act  of  Congress)  usually  exercised  by  the  governor 
and  intendant-general  under  hb  Catholic  Migesty;  and  permit  me 
to  add,  that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  and  power  vested  in  him  ij 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  has  been  pleased  to  commis- 
sion me  as  first  civil  commander  of  Upper  Louisiana. 

'^  Directed  to  cultivate  friendship  and  harmony  among  yoo,  and 
to  make  known  the  sentiments  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the 
security  and  preservation  of  all  your  rights,  both  civil  and  religions, 
I  know  of  no  mode  better  calculated  to  begin  the  salutary  work  ^ 
than  a  circular  address. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  various  preliminaiy 
arrangements  which  have  conspired  to  place  you  in  your  present 
political  situation;  with  these  it  is  presumed  you  are  already 
acquainted.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that  Spain,  in  1800  and  1801, 
retroceded  the  colony  and  province  of  Louisiana  to  France ;  and 
that  France,  in  1803,  conveyed  the  same  territory  to  the  United 
States,  who  are  now  in  the  peaceable  and  legal  possession  of  it 
These  transfers  were  made  with  honorable  views,  and  under 
such  forms  and  sanctions  as  are  usually  practiced  among  civilized 
nations. 

"  Thus  you  will  perceive  that  you  are  divested  of  the  character 
of  BubjectB,  and  clothed  with  that  of  citizens.  You  now  form  an 
integral  part  of  a  great  community,  the  powers  of  whose  govern- 
ment are  circumscribed  and  defined  by  charter,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  extended  and  secured.  Between  this  government  and 
its  citizens  many  reciprocal  duties  exist,  and  the  prompt  and  regu- 
lar performance  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  whole* 

"  No  one  can  plead  exemption  from  these  duties ;  they  are  equaUj 
obligatory  on  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  on  men  in  power,  as  well  u 
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on  those  not  intrnsted  with  it  They  are  not  prescribed  as  whim 
and  caprice  may  dictate;  on  the  contrary^  they  result  from  the 
actual  or  implied  compact  between  society  and  its  members,  and 
are  founded  not  only  on  the  sober  lessons  of  experience,  but  in  the 
immutable  nature  of  things.  If,  therefore,  the  government  be 
bound  to  protect  its  citizens  in  the  eiyoyment  of  their  liberty,  pro- 
perty, and  religion,  the  citizens  are  no  less  bound  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  execution  of  them;  to  repel  inva- 
sion, and  in  periods  of  public  danger,  to  jrield  a  portion  of  their 
time  and  exertions  in  defense  of  public  liberty. 

^*  In  governments  diiSerently  constituted,  where  popular  elections 
are  unknown,  and  where  the  exercise  of  power  is  confided  to  those 
of  high  birth,  and  great  wealth,  the  public  defense  is  committed  to 
men  who  make  the  science  of  war  an  exclusive  trade  and  profes- 
sion ;  but  in  all  free  republics,  where  the  citizens  are  capacitated 
to.elect,  and  to  be  elected,  into  offices  of  emolument  and  dignity, 
permanent  armies  of  any  considerable  extent  are  justly  deemed 
hostile  to  liberty ;  and  therefore  the  militia  is  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety.  Hence  the  origin  of  this  maxim,  that 
every  soldier  is  a  citizen,  and  every  citizen  a  soldier. 

^*  With  these  general  principles  before  you,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  you  will  not  be  less  faithful  to  the  United  States  than 
you  have  been  to  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

"  Tour  local  situation,  the  varieties  in  your  language  and  educa- 
tion have  contributed  to  render  your  manners,  laws,  and  customs, 
and  evexf  your  prejudices,  somewhat  different  from  those  of  your 
neighbors,  but  not  less  favorable  to  virtue,  and  to  good  order  in 
society.  These  deserve  something  more  than  mere  indulgence ; 
they  shall  be  respected. 

^^  If,  in  the  course  of  former  time,  the  people  on  different  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  fostered  national  prejudices  and  antipathies 
against  each  other,  suffer  not  these  cankers  of  human  happiness 
any  longer  to  disturb  your  repose,  or  to  awaken  your  resentment ; 
draw  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  past^  and  unite  in  pleasing 
anticipations  of  the  future ;  embrace  each  other  as  brethren  of  the 
same  mighty  family,  and  think  not,  that  any  member  of  it  can 
derive  happiness  from  the  miseiy  or  degradation  of  another. 

"Littie  will  the  authority  and  example  of  the  best  magistrates 
avail,  when  the  public  mind  becomes  tainted  with  perverse  senti- 
ments, or  languishes  under  an  indifference  to  its  true  intereste. 
Suffer  not  the  pride  of  virtue,  nor  the  holy  fire  of  religion,  te 
become  extinct    If  these  be  different  in  their  nature,  they  art 
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necessary  supports  to  each  other.  Cherish  the  sentimentB  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  and  frown  on  the  distarhers  of  the  public  peace. 
Avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  legal  contests ;  banish  village  vexa- 
tion, and  unite  in  the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  moral  aiFeetioin. 

^<  Admitted  as  you  are  into  the  embraces  of  a  wise  and  nuignini- 
mous  nation,  patriotism  will  gradually  warm  your  breastB,  and 
stamp  its  features  on  your  future  actions.  To  be  usefhl,  it  must 
be  enlightened ;  not  the  effect  of  passion,  local  prejudice,  or  blind 
impulse.  Happy  the  people  who  possess  invaluable  rights,  and 
know  how  to  exercise  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  wretched  are 
those  who  do  not  think  and  act  freely. 

"  It  is  a  sure  test  of  wisdom,  to  honor  and  support  the  govern- 
ment under  which  you  live,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of 
the  public  will,  wben  they  are  constitutionally  expressed.  Confide 
therefore,  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  our  federal  president;  he 
is  the  faithful  guardian  of  the  laws ;  he  entertains  the  most  benefi- 
cent views  relative  to  the  gloiy  and  happiness  of  this  territofj; 
and  the  merit  derived  from  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  withotit 
any  other,  will  perpetuate  his  fame  to  posterity.  Place  eqoal  con- 
fidence in  all  the  other  constituted  authorities  of  the  Union.  Thej 
will  protect  your  rights,  and  indeed  your  feelijjgs,  and  all  the  ten- 
der felicities  and  sympathies,  so  deiur  to  rational  and  intelligent 
creatures. 

*^  A  very  short  experience  of  their  equitable  and  pacific  poHcj 
will  enable  you  to  view  them  in  their  proper  light.  I  flatter  mj«eli 
that  you  will  give  their  measures  a  fair  trial,  and  not  precipitate 
yourselves  into  conclusions,  which  you  may  afterward  see  cause  to 
retract  The  first  official  acts  of  my  present  station,  authorized  by 
high  authority,  will  confirm  these  remarks. 

"  The  United  States,  in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  were  actua- 
ted by  just  and  liberal  views.  Hence  the  admission  of  an  artide 
lA  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  substance  of  which  is,  that  the  inhftbV 
tants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  UnioiH 
and  admitted  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights 
advantages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  sod, 
in  the  meantime,  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  evjoj- 
ment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  religion. 

"From  these  cursory  hints,  you  will  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
your  present  political  situation,  and  to  anticipate  the  future  desti- 
nies of  your  country.  You  may  soon  expect  the  establishment  (f 
a^  territorial  government^  administered  by  men  of  wisdoti  tit 
iirtigriliyy  whose  salaries  will  be  paid  out  of  the  treasmy  of*!^ 
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United  .States.  From  your  present  population,  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  inerease,  this  territorial  establishment  must  soon  be  succeeded 
by  your  admission  as  a  State  into  the  Federal  Union.  At  that 
period,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  try  an  experiment  in  legislation, 
and  to  frame  such  a  government  as  may  best  comport  with  your 
local  interests,  manners  and  customs ;  popular  suffrage  will  b^  ite 
basis.  The  enaction  of  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  judges  to 
expound  them,  and  to  cany  them  into  effect,  are  among  the  fir^t 
privileges  of  organized  society. 

^'  Equal  to  these,  indeed,  and  connected  with  them,  is  the  inestir 
mable  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  forms  of  judicial  processes,  and 
the  rules  for  the  admission  of  testimony  in  courts  of  justice,  when 
firmly  established,  are  of  great  and  obvious  advantage  to  the  people. 
It  is  also  of  importance,  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  trials  of 
a  capital  nature,  and  those  of  an  inferior  degree,  as  likewise  between 
all  criminal  and  civil  contestations.  In  fine.  Upper  Louisiana^ 
from  its  climate,  population,  soil,  and  productions,  and  from  other 
natural  advantages  attached  to  it,  will,  in  all  human  probability^ 
.Boon  become  a  star  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  in  the  American 
constellation. 

"Be  assured  that. the  United  States  feel  all  the  ardor  for  your 
interests,  which  a  warm  attachment  can  inspire.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  among  some  of  their  first  objects,  to  ascertaiii 
Itnd  confirm  your  land  titles.  They  well  know  the  deranged  state 
of  these  titles,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of  equitable 
claims  under  legal  surveys,  where  no  grants  or  concessions  hav« 
been  procured.  What  ultimate  measures  will  be  taken  on  this 
subject,  does  not  become  me  to  conjecture ;  but  this  much  I  will 
-venture  to  affirm,  that  the  most  ample  justice  will  be  done ;  an4 
that,  in  the  final  adjustment  of  claims,  no  settler  or  landholder  will 
have  any  just  cause  to  complain.  Claimants  of  this  description 
have  hitherto  invariably  experienced  the  liberality  of  government; 
and  surely  it  will  not  be  less  liberal  to  the  citizens  of  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, who  form  a  strong  cordon  across  an  exposed  frontier  of  a  vast 
empire,  and  are  entitled  by  solemn  stipulations  to  all  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  freemen. 

^^  My  duty,  not  more  indeed  than  my  inclination,  urges  me  to 
cultivate  friendship  and  harmony  among  you,  and  between  you 
and  the  United  States.  I  suspect  my  talents  to  be  unequal  to  the 
duties  which  devolve  on  me  in  the  organization  and  temporaiy  ad« 
ministration  of  the  government;  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of 
jour  laws  and  language,  is  among  the  difficulties  I  have  to  encoan- 
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ter.  But  my  ambition  and  exertions  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
honor  conferred  on  me ;  and  the  heavy  responsibility  attached  to 
my  office,  admonishes  me  to  be  prudent  and  circamspect. 

^  Inflexible  justice  and  impartiality  shall  guide  me  in  all  my  de- 
terminations. If,  however,  in  the  discharge  of  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated duties,  almost  wholly  prescribed  by  the  civil  law,  and  the 
code  of  the  Indies,  I  be  led  into  error,  consider  it  as  involantaiy, 
and  not  as  the  effect  of  inattention,  or  of  any  exclusive  &YorB  or 
affections.  Destined  to  be  the  temporary  guardian  of  the  righti 
and  liberties  of  at  least  ten  thousand  people,  I  may  not  be  able  to 
gratify  the  just  expectations  of  all ;  but  your  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness will  claim  all  my  time  and  talents ;  and  no  earthly  enjoyment 
oould  be  more  complete,  than  that  derived  from  your  public  and 
individual  security,  and  from  the  increase  of  your  opulence  and 
power." 

The  following  observations  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Brackenridge,  madea 
few  years  later,  during  his  residence  in  Upper  Louisiana,  will  iflnfr 
trate  the  great  change  that  the  transfer  of  that  country  to  the  United 
States  effected  in  the  character  of  its  government,  and  in  the 
habits  of  its  people : 

"The  present  government  appears  to  be  operating  a  general 
change :  its  silent  but  subtile  spirit  is  felt  in  every  nerve  and  Tein 
of  the  body  politic.  The  Tlnited  States,  acting  upon  broad  prin- 
ciples, cannot  be  influenced  by  contemptible  partialities  between 
their  own  sons  and  their  adopted  children.  They  do  not  want  col- 
onies— ^they  will  disdain  to  hold  others  in  the  same  state,  whi<^ 
they  themselves  so  nobly  despised.  They  are,  in  fact,  both  na- 
tives of  the  same  land,  and  both  can  claim  Freedom  as  their  birth- 
right 

"A  lingular  change  has  taken  place,  which,  one  would  thinif 
ought  not  to  be  the  result  of  a  transition  from  a  despotism  to  a  re- 
publican government;  luxury  has  increased  in  a  wonderfiil  degre^ 
and  there  exists  something  like  a  distinction  in  the  classes  of  ^^^ 
ety.  On  the  other  hand,  more  pains  are  taken  with  the  educatioD 
of  youth ;  some  have  sent  their  sons  to  the  seminaries  of  the  United 
.  States,  and  all  seem  anxious  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  ScTenu 
of  the  young  men  have  entered  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  discovered  talents.  The  females  are  also  instrncted  withniore 
care,  and  the  sound  of  the  piano  is  now  heard  in  their  dwellings  for 
the  first  time. 

"Personal  property,  a  few  articles  excepted,  has  fallen  on  ^ 
average,  two  hundred  per  cent,  in  value,  and  real  property  rifles •* 
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least  five  hundred.  But  the  prices  of  merchandise  had  no  propor- 
tion to  the  price  of  produce.  Five  bushels  of  corn  were  formerly 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a  handkerchief,  which  can  now  be 
liad  for  one.  The  cultivators  raised  little  produce  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  their  own  subsistence;  it  was  therefore  held  at  high 
prices,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  present  proportion  to  the  price  of 
imported  articles;  the  petty  trade  was  the  principal  dependence  for 
these  supplies.  Their  agriculture  was  so  limited,  that  instances 
have  been  known,  of  their  having  been  supplied  by  the  king,  on 
the  failure  of  their  crops  from  the  inundation  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  low  value  of  lands  naturally  arose  from  the  great  quantities 
lying  waste  and  unoccupied,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
poptilation,  or  of  its  probable  increase,  and  the  consequent  facility 
with  which  it  could  be  obtained.    Kent  was  scarcely  known. 

*'  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  poorest  class  has  been  bene- 
fited by  the  change.      Fearless  of  absolute  want,  they  always  lived 
in  a  careless  and  thoughtless  manner;  at  present  a  greater  part  of 
them  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence.    They  generally  possess  a 
cart,  a  horse  or  two,  a  small  stock  of  cattle,  and  cultivate  small 
plats  of  ground.    At  St.  Louis  they  have  more  employment  than 
in  the  other  villages ;  they  make  hay  in  the  prairie,  haul  wood  for 
sale,  and  are  employed  to  do  trifling  jobs  in  town  ;  some  are  boat- 
men or  patrons.    At  Ste.  Genevieve,  they  depend  more  upon  their 
agriculture,  and  have  portions  in  the  great  field,  but  this  will  prob- 
ably soon  be  taken  from  them  by  the  greater  industry  of  the  Amer- 
ican cultivators,  who  are  continually  purchasing,  and  who  can  give 
double  the  sum  for  rent;  they  are  sometimes  employed  in  hauling 
lead  from  the  mines,  but  it  will  not  be  sufflcient  for  their  support 
A  number  have  removed  to  the  conntry,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
Americans,  have  settled  down  on  public  lands,  but  here  they  can- 
not expect  to  remain  long.    Those  who  live  in  the  more  remote 
villages,  are  less  affected  by  the  change,  but  there  is  little  prospect 
of  their  being  better  situated.  But  few  of  them  have  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  commandant  to  settle  on  lands ;  in  fact,  there  was 
no  safety  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  in  forming  esta- 
blishments beyond  the  villages.    Land  was  only  valued  for  what 
it  could  produce,  and  any  one  could  obtain  as  much  as  he  chose  to 
cultivate. 

"  Until  possession  was  taken  of  the  country  by  us,  there  was  no 
safety  from  the  robberies  of  the  Osage  Indians.  That  impolitic 
lenity,  which  the  Spanish  and  even  the  French  government  have 
manifested  toward  them,  instead  of  a  firm,  though  just  course,  gave 
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ride  to  the  most  insolent  deportment  on  their  part    I  bj^e  beep 
informed  by  the  people  of  Ste.  Geneyieye,  y^ho  suffered  iDfioilidj 
the  most,  that  they  were  on  one  occasion  left  y^thont  a  horse  \» 
turn  a  mill.    The  Osages  were  never  followed  to  any  great  da- 
tance,  or  overtaken ;  this  impunity  necessarily  encouraged  tbsss^ 
They  generally  entered  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages,  divided 
into  small  parties,  and  during  the  night,  stole  in  and  carried  vnj 
every  thing  they  could  find,  frequently  breaking  open  stables,  and 
taking  out  the  horses.    After  uniting  at  a  fimall  difitance,  tiwir 
place  of  rendezvous,  they  marched  leisurely   home,  driving  ^ 
stolen  horses  before  them,  and  without  the  least  dread  of  beisg 
pursued.    They  have  not  dared  to  act  in  this  manner  under  & 
present  government;  there  have  been  a  few  solitary  instances  of 
robberies  by  them,  within  these  three  or  four  years,  hut  they  «« 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Americans  to  know,  that  they  wiD 
be  instantly  pursued,  even  into  their  villages,  and  compelled  to  sw^ 
render. 

"What  serves,  however,  to  lessen  the  atrocity  of  these  outragea, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  they  are  never  known  to  take  away  1l« 
lives  of  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.  The  insolence  of  the 
other  nations  who  came  openly  to  their  villages,  the  Piorias,  Loopi 
Kickapooe,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees,  &c.,  is  inconceivable-  Th^ 
were  sometimes  perfectly  masters  of  the  villages,  and  excited  ^^ 
ral  consternatiop.  I  have  seen  the  houses  on  some  occasions  closed 
up,  and  the  doors  barred  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  j  they  v^^ 
not  always  safe  even  there.  It  is  strange  how  these  people  h*^* 
entirely  disappeared  within  a  few  years — there  are  at  present  sc9ic&J 
a  sufBcient  number  to  supply  the  villages  with  ^me. 

"If  I  am  asked,  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  more  c(W' 
tented,  or  happy,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  or  have  reason  to 
be  so,  I  should  consider  the  question  a  difficult  one,  and  saxBWfiT  » 
with  hesitation.    It  is  not  easy  to  know  the  secret  sentixn^^^*®  f* 
men,  and  happiness  is  a  relative  term.    It  is  true,  I  hai^^  ^^ 
murmurings  against  the  present  govem^pient,  and  something  1$? 
sorrowing  after  that  of  Spain,  which  I  rather  attributed  to  mpineni- 
ary  chagrin,  than  to  real  and  sincere  sentiment;  besides,  IhisSfP' 
erally  proceeds  firom  those  who  were  wont  to  bask  in  the  suBsto* 
of  favor.  Yet  I  have  not  observed  those  signs  which  unequivocw 
mark  a  suffering  and  unhappy  people.     The  principal  souice  ot 
uneasiness  arises  from  the  difKculties  of  settling  the  land  i^^^ 
by  the  commissioners,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.    The  pn?' 
dpal  inhabitants  have  lost  much  of  that  influence  which  they  W 
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ppssejBsed,  and  are  st^per^ed^d  in  trade  and  in  lucrative 
occupations,  by  strangers;  their  claims,  therefore,  constitute  their 
chief  dependence.    The  subject  of  those  claims  embraces  such  a 
variety  of  topics,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  correct  idea  of 
them  in  this  cursory  view.    It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  claimants 
^re  feelingly  alive.    This  anxiety  is  a  tacit  compliment  to  our  gov- 
ernment, for  under  .t^e  former,  their  claims  would  be  scarcely 
worth  attention.    The  general  complaint  is,  the  want  of  sufficient  * 
liberality  in  determining  on  the  claims. 

'*  The  lower  class  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  |),e- 
y  ond  what  immediately  concern  themiselves ;  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  foresee  political  consequences.    They  were  formerly 
under  a  kind  of  dependence,  or  rather  vassalage,  to  the  great  men 
.of  villages,  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  their  support  and  protec- 
tion.   Had, they  been  more  accustomed  to  think  it  possible,  th^t 
by  industry  it  was  in  their  power  to  beconae  rich,  and  independent 
also,  the  change  would  have  been  instantly  felt  in  their  prosperity. 
But  they  possess  a  certain  indifference  and  apathy,  which  cannot 
be  changed  till  the  present  generation  shall  pass  away.    They  are 
of  late  observed  to  become  fond  of  intoxicating  liquors.    There  is 
a  middle  class,  whose  claims  or  possessions  were  not  extensive,  but 
pure,  and  &om  the  increased  value  of  their  property,  have  obtained, 
eince  the  change  of  government,  a  handsome  competence.    They, 
cipon  the  whole,  are  well  satisfied;  I  have  heard  many  of  them  ^x- 
fvesB  their  approbation  of  the  American  government,  in  the  warm- 
est terms.    They  feel  and  speak  like  freemen,  and  are  not  slow  in 
declaring,  that  formerly  the  field  of  enterprise  was  occupied  by 
the  monopolies  of  a  few,  and  it  is  now  open  to  every  industrious 
citizen. 

"There  are  some  things  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which 
they  do  not  yet  perfectly  comprehend;  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the 
multifarious  forms  of  our  jurisprudence.  They  had  not  been  ac- 
customed to  distinguish  between  the  slow  and  cautious  advances  of 
even-handed  jmikcy  and  the  dispatch  of  arbitrary  power.  In  their 
simple  state  of  society,  when  tiie  subjects  of  litigation  were  not  of 
great  value,  the  administration  of  justice  might  be  speedy  and  sam- 
ple; but  they  ought  to  be  aware,  that  when  a  society  becomes  ex- 
tensive, and  its  occupations,  relations,  and  interests  more  numerous, 
pc^ople  less  acquainted  with  each  other,  the  laws  must  be  mQ;re 
complex.  The  trial  by  jury  is  foreign  to  the  customs  and  manners 
of  their  ancestors;  it  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
M  once  comprehend  its  utility  and  importance. 
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^^  The  chief  advantages  which  accraed  from  the  change  of  gov* 
emment  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  inhabitants  de- 
rived a  security  from  the  Indians ;  a  more  extensive  field,  and  a 
greater  reward  was  offered  to  industry  and  enterprise ;  specie  be- 
came more  abundant,  and  merchandise  cheaper.  Landed  property 
was  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  In  opposition,  it  maybe  sidd,  that 
formerly  they  were  more  content,  had  less  anxiety;  there  was  more 
cordiality  and  friendship,  living  in  the  utmost  harmony,  wil^ 
scarcely  any  clashing  interests.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  unlike  the 
notions  of  old  people,  who  believe  that  in  their  early  days  eveiy 
thing  was  more  happily  ordered." 

Upper  Louisiana  included  all  that  part  of  the  ancient  province 
which  lay  north  of  a  spot  on  the  Mississippi,  called  Hope  Encamp- 
ment, nearly  opposite  the  Chickasaw  bluffs;  including  the  territory 
now  within  th^  jurisdiction  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Missouri , 
Iowa,  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  and  all  the  vast 
regions  of  the  West^  &r  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  not  claimed  by  Spain. 

The  civilized  population  of  this  territory  is  given  by  Major  Stod- 
dard, with  as  much  accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted. 
The  settled  portions  had  been  divided  into  "Districts,"  for  purposes 
of  local  government.  The  population  in  1808,  in  the  settlements 
of  Arkansas,  Little  Prairie,  and  Kew  Madrid,  was  estimated  on 
such  data  as  could  be  obtained,  at  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty;  of  which  two-thirds,  or  less,  were  Anglo-Americans,  and  tiie 
other  third  French. 

The  District  of  Cape  Girardeau,  included  the  territory  between 
Tywappaty  Bottom  and  Apple  creek — ^population  in  1804,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  whites,  and  a  few  slaves*  Ex- 
cepting three  or  four  families,  all  were  emigrants  from  the  United 
States. 

The  District  of  Ste.  Genevieve  extended  from  Apple  creek  to  the 
Merrimac.  The  settlements,  (besides  the  village  of  Ste.  Genevieve) 
included  settiements  on  the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Francois  and 
the  lead  mines.  Population  in  1804,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  whites,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty  slaves.  More  than 
half  were  Anglo-Americans.       ^ 

The  District  of  St.  Louis,  included  the  territory  lying  between 
the  Merrimac  and  Missouri  rivers.  It  contained  the  villages  of  St 
Louis,  Carondelet,  and  St  Ferdinand,  with  several  go6d  settie- 
ments extending  westward  into  what  is  now  Franklin  county. 

The  village  of  Carondelet  contained  between  <orty  and  fifty' 
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IiouBes,  population  chiefly  Canadian-French.  St.  Ferdinand  con- 
tained sixty  houses.  The  population  of  the  district  was  ahout  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  whites,  and  five  hundred  hlacks. 
St  Louis  contained  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  each  house,  wpuld  make  the  population  one 
thousand  and  eighty.  About  three-fifths  of  the  population  in  this 
district  were  Anglo-Americans.  Each  of  the  districts  extended  in- 
definitely west. 

The  largest  and  most  populous  settlement  in  8t.  Louis  District, 
was  called  St.  Andrews.  It  was  situated  near  the  Missouri,  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  present  county  of  St.  Louis. 

The  District  of  St,  Charles,  included  all  the  inhabited  country 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  It  had  two  compact 
villages,  St  Charles,  and  Portage  des  Sioux,  the  inhabitants  <tf 
-which  were  French  Creoles  and  Canadians.  Femme  Osage  was 
an  extensive  settlement  of  Anglo-American  families.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  district  in  1804,  was  about  one  thousand  four  hundred 
%7hites,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  blacks.  The  American  and 
French  population  were  about  equally  divided.* 

The  aggregate  population  of  Upper  Louisiana  at  the  period  of 
the  cession,  was  about  ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of 
•which  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  were  French,  in- 
cluding a  few  Spanish  families;  five  thousand  and  ninety  were 
Anglo-Americans,  who  had  immigrated  to  the  country  after  1790 ; 
and  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy  black  people,  who  were 
slaves,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Several  circumstances  had  given  impulse  to  migration  to  this 
province.  The  transfer  of  the  Illinois  country  to  the  British 
crown,  in  1765,  caused  many  wealthy  and  respectable  families  to 
retire  across  the  Mississippi. 

The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  North- Western  Territory,  caused  slaveholders,  who  were 
disposed  to  preserve  this  species  of  property,  to  abandon  their 
ancient  possessions. 

"  The  distance  of  this  province  from  the  capital,  New  Orleans, 
added  to  a  wilderness  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  between 
them,  seemed  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  strengthening  it;  and 
she  conceived  it  good  policy  to  populate  it  by  the  citizens  of  tiie 
United  States,  especially  as  they  appeared  disposed  to  act  with 
vigor  against  the  English.  Additional  prospects,  therefore,  were 
-  -  "    '  '  ■'     I    ..—  1 1  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  . . .    ■      .  ^  ■  » 

*     *  See  Stoddard's  Sketches,  pp.  211,  224. 
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held  out  to  settlers,  and  pains  were  taken  to  disseminate  them  in 
every  direction.  Large  quantities  of  land  were  granted  them, 
attended  with  no  other  expenses  than  those  of  office  fees  and  sur- 
veys, which  were  not  exorbitant,  and  they  were  totally  exempted 
from  taxation.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  rapid  population 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  which,  in  1804,  consisted  of  more  than  tlxree- 
fifths  of  English  Americj^ns."  * 

Why  did  so  many  American  citizens  expatriate  themselves,  place 
themselves  and  their  posterity  under  Spanish  despotism,  and  beyond 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  conscience  ?  This  is  a  question  of 
grave  and  momentous  iniport,  and  if  it  remained  unanswered, 
might  leave  a  suspicion  on  the  character  and  motives  of  the  Ameri- 
can emigrants.  Happily,  we  have  the  opportunity  for  explanation. 
We  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  these 
pioneers,  a  few  of  whom  still  linger  amongst  us,  and  more  than 
thirty  years  since  we  heard  their  own  explanations.f 

They  acted  under  a  presentivieni  that;  in  some  waj/y  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  would  be  extended  over  this  country.  They  projected 
no  violent  action — no  revolutionary  schemes.  The  impression 
doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  in  the  western  country  to 
obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississfppi.  Of  the  character  of  the 
American  population,  we  ought  to  say  a  word,  to  correct  an  erro- 
neous notion  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Atlantic  States  concerning 
frontier  emigration. 

^^  A  number  had  fled  their  country  to  avoid  the  consequences  of 
crime  or  improvidence.  But  probably  a  majority  were  peaceable, 
industrious,  moral  and  well  disposed  persons,  who,  from  variooB 
motives,  had  crossed  the  "  Great  Water."  Some  from  the  love  of 
adventure,  some  from  that  spirit  of  restlessness  which  belongs  to  a 
class ;  but  a  much  larger  number  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
large  tracts  of  land,  which  the  government  gave  to  each  settler  for 
the  trifling  expense  of  surveying  and  recording. 

^^  Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was 
the  established  religion  of  the  province,  and  no  other  ChristiaQ 
sect  was  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  Each  emigrant  was 
required  to  be  zm  bon  Caiholigtiej  as  the  French  expressed  it;  yet,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  commandants  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  by 
the  use  of  a  legal  fiction  in  the  examination  of  Americans  who 
applied  for  lands,  toleration  in  fact  existed. 


*  SketchoB  of  Louisiana,  225. 

f  4.uthor  of  Life  of  Dwel  Boone. 
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^^  Many  protestant  families,  communicants  in  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  settled  in  the  province,  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  their  religious  principles.  Protestant 
itinerant  clergymen  passed  over  from  Illinois,  and  preached  in  the 
log  cabins  of  the  settlers,  unmolested,  though  they  were  occasion- 
ally threatened  with  imprisonment  in  the  Calabozo  at  St  Louis. 
Yet  these  threats  were  never  executed. 

^'2To  protestant  religious  society  was  organized  amongst  these 
emigrants  until  after  the  treaty  of  cession."  * 

I>aring  the  month  of  August  in  this  year,  a  series  of  treaties 
was  made  by  Governor  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  by  which  the  claims 
of  several  Indian  nations  to  large  traces  of  land  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  for  due  considera- 
laon.  The  Delawares  sold  their  claim  to  a  large  tract  between  the 
Wabash  and  Ohio  rivers ;  and  the  Piankeshaws  gave  up  their  title 
to  lands  granted  by  the  Kaskaskia  Indians  the  preceding  year. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  that,  in  most  instances,  Indian 
daims  are  vague  and  undefined;  that  several  tribes  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  same  tract,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  negotiate  with  each  claimant,  without  regard  to  priority  of 
right. 

In  Kovember,  Harrison  negotiated  with  the  chiefs  of  the  united 
nations  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  for  their  claim  to  the  immense  tract  of 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Fox  river  of  Illinois, 
and  Wisconsin  rivers,  comprehending  about  fifty  millions  of  acres. 
The  consideration  given  was  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
and  goods  delivered  at  the  value  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  an  annuity  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  (six  hundred  to  the  SiEics,  and  four  hundred  to  the  Foxes,) 
forever.  An  article  in  this  treaty  provided  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  remained  the  owner  of  the  land,  '^  the  Indians  belong- 
ing to  the  said  tribes  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  fand  hunt- 
ing'' on  the  land. 

The  remark  just  made  applies  to  this  case.  When  the  French' 
discovered  and  took  possession  of  Illinois,  neither  the  Sacs  nor 
Foxes  had  any  claim  or  existence  on  this  tract  of  country. 

During  this  year,  measures  were  adopted  to  learn  the  facts  as  to 
the  settlements  about  Detroit,  and  an  elaborate  report  upon  them 
Was  made  by  C.  Jouett,  the  Indian  agent  in  Michigan.    From  that 


*  Life  of  Boone,  in  Spftrks'  Biography,  toI.  zxiii.  166. 
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report  is  taken  «ome  sentences  illustratire  of  the  state  of  fbe 
capital : 

"TAe  town  of  Detroit. — The  charter,  which  is  for  fifteen  acres 
square,  was  granted  in  the  time  of  Louis  AiV.  of  France,  and  is 
now,  from  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  at 
Quebec.  Of  those  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  only  four 
are  occupied  by  the  town  and  Fort  Lenault.  The  remainder  b  a 
common,  except  twenty-four  acres,  which  were  added,  twenty  yean 
ago,  to  a  &rm  belonging  to  William  Macomb. 

^^  As  to  the  titles  to  the  lots  in  town,  I  should  conceive  that  the 
citizens  might  legally  claim,  from  a  length  of  undisturbed  and 
peaceable  possession,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  valid  and  sub- 
stantial tenure.  Several  of  those  lots  are  held  by  the  commanding 
officer,  as  appendages  of  the  garrison^  A  stockade  encloses  the 
town,  fort  and  citadel.  The  pickets,  as  well  as  the  public  houses^ 
are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and  in  a  few  years,  without  repairs, 
they  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

^^  The  streets  are  narrow,  straight,  regular,  and  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and 
inelegant ;  and  although  many  of  them  are  convenient  and  suited 
to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  there  are,  perhaps,  a  majority  of 
them  which  require  very  considerable  reparation." 

Congress,  during  1804,  granted  a  township  of  land  in  ]Mlchigaii 
for  the  support  of  a  college. 

Among  other  events  of  interest  that  marked  this  year,  was  the 
emigration  into  this  country  of  the  persons  composing  the  society 
of  Harmonic. 

This  society  had  its  origin  in  Wirtemberg,  in  Qermany,  firom  a 
schism  in  the  Lutheran  church,  about  the  year  1785.  On  account 
of  the  persecution  that  they  had  met  with,  for  their  religiouf 
opinions,  in  their  native  country,  a  considerable  body  of  them  con- 
cluded to  migrate,  and  in  1808,  their  pastor,  Mr.  Geoige  Rapp, 
came  to  this  country  in  their  behalf,  to  look  out  a  site  on  which 
they  might  locate.  He  accordingly  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  left  bank  of  Conoquenessing  creek,  in  Butler  county,  Penn^l- 
vania,  and  fourteen  miles  south-west  of  Butler  borough,  for  the 
new  society,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  families  came  over,  and  took  possession  of  this 
purchase,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Harmonic,  (now  often, 
though  incorrectly,  spelled  Harmony.)  Here,  in  a  new  countiyi 
surrounded  by  strangers,  of  whose  language  they  were  ignorant, 
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unaccustomed  to  our  mode  of  clearing  the  forest,  and  possessed  of 
no  more  wealth  than  just  safficient  to  purchase  the  soil;  and  to  re- 
move to  their  new  possessions,  they  had  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  and  many  privations  to  endure;  yet,  though  some 
became  discouraged,  and  left  the  society,  the  main  body  showed 
that  same  indomitable  courage,  industry,  and  perseverance  that 
characterized  the  early  settlers  of  our  country  generally,  and  that, 
gained  for  them,  in  a  few  years,  the  admiration  of  the  neighboring 
country.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  something  in  the  religious  char- 
acter of  their  confederation,  that  lent  them  additional  courage. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  banded  together  upon  mere  principles  of 
communism,  but  relied  upon  some  religious  sanction  derived  from 
Acts  iv,  verse  82. 

Their  principal  occupation  was  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  the 
raising  of  sheep.    But  the  soil  and  climate  in  the  region  where  they 
Lad  located,  not  proving  particularly  favorable  to  these  objects,  they 
concluded  to  migrate,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1818,  they  de- 
puted Frederick  Rapp,  an  adopted  son  of  their  pastor  and  leader, 
to  seek  for  a  new  location^  and  he,  after  a  diligent  search  through 
the  six  Western  States,  finally  fixed  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Wa- 
bash, fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  fifteen  miles  north  of  Mt 
Ternon,  in  Posey  county.  State  of  Indiana,  as  likely  to  be  favorable 
to  their  purposes.    To  this  place  the  society  migrated,  in  the  year 
1814,  and  immediately  built  up  a  town,  consisting  of  some  two . 
hundred  houses,  including  two  churches,  several  mills,  a  cotton  and 
woolen  factory,  a  brew  house,  and  a  distillery,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Kew  Harmonic.    Their  purchase  consisted  of  about 
seventeen  thousand  acres,  most  of  it  of  excellent  quality,  on  which 
they  proceeded  to  clear,  as  speedily  as  possible,  an  immense  fSEirm ; . 
they  planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  raised  the  sheep  to  sup- 
ply the  woolen  manufactories  which  they  had  erected.  In  this  loca- 
tion, too,  they  contended  with  many  difficulties,  as  the  land  which 
they  occupied  was  entirely  unreclaimed,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves  any  comforts  that  they  afterward  eiyoyed. 

As  perseverance,  however,  always  begets  prosperity,  so  they  too 
thrived  admirably,  and  in  1824,  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their 
migration,  their  property  consisted  of  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land^ 
together  with  improvements,  stock,  and  personal  effects,  amounting 
to  the  estimated  value  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

About  this  time,  however,  that  is,  in  1824  or  1825,  finding  their 
location  in  Indiana  very  unhealthy,  they  again  determined  to 
change  their  place  of  residence,  to  return  to  Pennsylvania,  where 


they  purcliased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Beaver  county, 
about  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  Here  they  again  erected 
a  town,  which  they  called  Economy.  It  consisted  of  some  one 
hundred  and  thirty  houses,  an  elegant  church,  a  large  woolen  and 
t^otton  factory,  a  store,  a  tavern,  a  large  steam  mill,  a  brewery,  a  dis- 
tillery, a  tan  yard,  and  various  other  workshops.  Besides  these, 
they  afterward  also  built  a  large  and  commodious  house  for  a  con- 
cert hall,  in  which  they  have  a  museum  of  natural  curiosities,  a 
collection  of  minerals,  a  mathematical  school,  a  library,  and  a 
drawing  school. 

About  the  time  of  their  migration,  Mr.  Frederick  Eapp,  acting 
again  under  power  of  attorney  from  the  members  of  the  societj, 
sold  land  of  their  possessions  in  Indiana,  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  and  tw6nty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  Robert  Owen,  who 
there  founded  a  colony,  the  history  of  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

In  18S1,  the  Economites  met  with  a  serious  reverse,  by  the  admission 
among  them  of  a  German  adventurer,  calling  himself  Ck)untl)e  Leon, 
who  succeeded  in  breeding  a  lamentable  schism  among  the  members, 
so  that  a  large  number  of  them  left  the  parent  society,  under  the  gaid- 
ance  of  the  Count,  taking  with  them,  by  agreement,  some  one  hundred 
and  five  thousand  dollars.  These  established  themselves  in  Fhilips- 
burg,  a  village  situated  some  twelve  miles  below  Economy,  on  tlie 
Ohio  river,  opposite  Eochester,  giving  to  their  new  colony  the  name  of 
I^ew  Philadelphia,  a  name  which  has  nbt^  however,  survived  their  ad- 
vent ;  for  the  experiment  proved  entirely  unsyccessful.  The  Connt 
was  discovered  to  be  a  selfish,  deceitful  impostor,  and  the  societj, 
which  at  the  commencement  numbered  some  thr^e  or  four  hun- 
dred members,  broke  up  after  a  short  time,  and  the  Count  hav- 
ing fled,  most  of  them  returned  to  the  parent  society,  richer  in 
experience,  though  perhaps  poorer  in  worldly  goods,  than  they  had 
left 

The  Buke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  visited  the  colony  about  the 
year  1826,  in  speaking  of  it,  says : 

"At  the  inn,  a  fine  large  frame  house,  we  were  received  hy  Mr. 
B&pp,  the  principal,  at  the  head  of  the  community.  He  is  a  grey- 
headed and  venerable  old  man ;  most  of  the  members  emigrated 
twfenty-one  yeard  ago  from  Wirtemberg,  along  with  him. 

"  The  warehouse  was  shown  to  us,  where  the  articles  made  here 
£>!'  sale  or  usd  are  preserved,  and  I  adinired  the  excellence  of  ^U' 
THe  articled  for  the  ude  of  the  society  are  kept  by  themselvea,  a» 
ih^  membiBrs  havi^  ho  private  possessions,  and  everything  isiatoiD' 
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ion  ;  so  must  they,  in  relation  to  all  their  wants,  be  supplied  from 
xe  common  stock.  The  clothing  and  food  they  make  use  of  is  of 
tie  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keep- 
-kg  articles,  are  served  out  monthly;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contrary, 
.nd  w^hatever  spoils  readily,  is  distributed  whenever  it  is  killed,  ac- 
M>rding  to  the  size  of  the  family,  &c.  As  every  house  has  a  garden, 
MM^li  family  raises  its  own  vegetables  and  some  poultry,  and  each 
camily  has  its  own  bake-oven.  For  such  things  as  are  not  raised 
In  Economy,  there  is  a  store  provided,  from  which  the  members, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  directors,  may  purchase  what  is  neces- 
eary,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  may  also  do  the  same. 

^^  Mr.  Rapp  finally  conducted  us  into  the  factory  again,  and  said 
that  the  girls  had  especially  requested  this  visit,  that  I  might  hear 
them  sing.    When  their  work  is  done,  they  collect  in  one  of  the 
factory  rooms,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy,  to  sing  spiritual 
and  other  songs.    They  have  a  peculiar  hymn  book,  containing 
hymns  from  the  Wirtemberg  psalm  book,  and  others  written  by  the 
elder  Kapp.    A  chair  was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  who  sat 
amidst  the  girls,  and  they  commenced  a  hymn  in  a  very  delight- 
ful manner.    It  was  naturally  symphonious,  and  exceedingly  well 
arranged.    The  girls  sang  four  pieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterward, 
hy  Mr.  Rapp's  desire,  of  a  gay  character.    With  real  emotion  did  I 
witness  this  interesting  scene.    The  factories  and  workshops  are 
warmed  during  the  winter  by  means  of  pipes  connected  with  the 
steam  engine.    All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  females,  had 
very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deeply  by  the  warm- 
hearted friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elder  Rapp.    I 
was  also  much  gratified  to  see  vessels  containing  fresh  sweet-scented 
flowers,  standing  on  all  the  machines.   The  neatness  which  univer- 
eally  reigns,  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise." 

It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  remark  and  wonder,  that  Mr.  Bapp 
had  succeeded  in  so  closely  uniting  a  body  of  men  and  women, 
numbering  at  one  time  over  eight  hundred,  and  exerting  so  great 
a  power  over  them,  as  even  to  control  their  strongest  passions ; 
keeping  the  sexes  apart  from  each  other,  and  even  separating  those 
who  had  been  before  married;  for  the  observance  of  a  strict 
celibacy  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Bconomites.  It 
is  8^d  that  the  power  of  religious  belief  has  done  this  wonder. 
Mr.  Bapp  taught,  that  the  second  advent  of  Christy  which  would  le 
Hke  end  of  all  things,  was  near  at  hand^  and  that  men  must  keep 
fhemselves  perfectly  pure  and  free  from  all  passions.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  belief,  it  is  md,  that  they  so  rigidly  adhere  to 
51 
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tho  peculiftr  and  strange  doctrine  of  th^ir  teacher,  eivtn  fid  k^ 
after  that  teach^  himself  has  g(m»  to  his  Umg  home. 

George  Bapp  died  in  the  &I1  of  1847,  over  ninety  yean  of  iip, 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  but  espeosUy  bj  Ui 
devoted  flock,  to  whom  he  preached  for  the  last  time  ool;  a  &v 
days  before  his  death.  The  desolating  offie^cte  of  his  teacUnp  a 
relation  to  the  rite  of  matiimony,  is  now  plainly  visible  ia  the  onie 
thriving  colony,  which  now  conaists  almost  entirely  of  old  m«i  vti 
women,  their  average  age  being  over  sixty,  some  as  old  as  seu^j 
ninety,  and  some  few  in  Ihe  prime  of  life.  Their  nnmbei^  whMii 
in  1824,  was  about  ^ight  hundred,  is  now  something  leas  tban  dw 
hundred ;  and  from  the  age  of  the  members,  there  being  no  proitfr 
bility  of  any  new  accessians,  the  decrease  for  the  next  ten  or  tweotjf 
years  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  1828,  they  commeMi 
the  culture  of  the  mulbeny,  and  raising  of  silk  worms,  and  in  IStf 
their  silk  manufactures  were  the  best  in  the  country ;  but  fiom  i^ 
reduction  of  their  number,  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon  tk 
enterprise ;  their  cotton  and  woolen  manu&ctores,  too,  bom  the 
same  causes,  have  dwindled  down  to  insignificance,  so  tbat  now  tii9 
do  little  more  than  make  the  clothing  thqy  wear ;  they  even  ba^ 
to  hire  hands  to  assist  in  their  field  labors ;  veiy  many  of  w 
houses  are  tenantless  and  desolate,  as  none  bnt  meoibeis  ^ 
allowed  to  occupy  them,  and  the  whole  -town  <^  Economy  x^ 
wears  a  melancholy  air  of  quiet  and  p^|>08e,  but  also  of  decline  m 
desolation,  that  is  significantly  emblematical  of  the  increasiQg  ^ 
and  childless  loneliness  of  its  worthy  inhabitants.  , 

According  to  a  report  filed  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Vnm 
States  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  chanoeiy  f^ 
ceeding  in  that  court,  in  the  year  1846,  where  an  eiqpeUed  ©efflWf 
of  the  society  sues  for  a  distributive  share  of  the  society  ftod,  rt^ 
estimated  that  the  whole  value  of  the  property  then  beloi^^i^ 
the  society,  was  nine  hundred  and  one  thousand  sev^a  bnndieD 
and  twenty-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents;  and  there  W*  ^ 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  entitled  to  comm^7* 
the  number  of  actual  members  of  the  society  would,  ho^^^^ 
exceed  that  number.    The  above  estimate  of  property  Is,  no  dom 
low.    At  present,  their  property  is  estimated  at  aboot  two  miwo^ 
of  dollars. 

Honest  and  upright  in  all  their  dealings,  peaceable  Bod  ^ 
Tirtuous,  these  people  have  gained  for  themselves  the  este^  ^ 
regard'  of  all  who  have  in  any  w^y  come  in  contact  with  W'^ 
and  the  saoeess  of  their  undertaldug,  as  regards  their  incr^^ 


Owens  and  others,  which  have  fiuled,  shows  emineDdy  the  great 
power  of  religion  as  an  element  of  sDccess,  when  compared  with 
infidelity;  for  these  people  are  traly,  and  no  doabt  eiaoerely 
religions ;  but  yet  they  have  erred  in  diaregarding  one  of  the  great 
IffWB  of  nature — that  of  prowaation — and  to  this  they  owe  the 
decline  of  their  society.  Are  they  any  happier  than  otherwise  they 
vpoald  have  been  t 

'  On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  Congress  made  Michigan  a  eepit- 
rate  territoiy,  with  William  HoU  for  its  Governor ;  the  change  of 
j^ovemment  was  to  take  place  on  Jane  30tb.  The  new  governor 
accordingly  arrived  at  Detroit,  the  seat  of  govermnent,  on  Monday, 
the  1st  day  of  July,  having  been  preceded  by  A.  B.  Woodward, 
■tiiB  presiding  judge  of  die  territory,  who  arrived  there  on 
Jane2dth. 

A  short  dme  previous  to  this,  on  the  11th  of  June,  there  had 
been  a  confla^vtion  at  Detroit,  which  destroyed  tUl  the  buildings 
in  the  place,  public  and  private,  together  with  much  of  the  personal 
proper^  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  the  new  functionaries  of  the 
government  arrived,  they  found  the  people,  in  part,  encamped  on 
and  near  the  site  of  the  destroyed*  town,  and  in  part  scattered 
tiirough  the  country.  The  following  is  a  passage  from  their 
report  to  Congress,  made  in  October : 

"  The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detroit, 
was  a  spot  of  about  two  acres  of  ground,  completely  covered  with 
buildings  and  combustible  materials,  the  narrow  intervals  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  feet,  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  only  excepted,  and  the 
whole  was  environed  with  a  very  strong  and  secure  defense  of  tall 
and  solid  pickets. 

"  The  circumjacent  ground,  the  bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted, 
was  a  wide  commons ;  and  though  assertaone  are  made  respecting 
the  foistence,  among  the  records  of  Quebec,  of  a  charter  trom  the 
iKiag  of  France,  confinning  this  commons  as  an  appurtenance  to 
the  town,  it  was  either  the  proper^  of  the  Uaited  Btates,  or  at 
least  such  as  individual  clums  did  not  pretend  to  coyer.  The  folly 
of  attempting  to  rebuild  the  town,  in  the  original  mode,  was  obvi- 
'  o«s  to  eveiy  mind ;  yet  there  existed  no  anthoritp^,  either  in  die 
ooontry,  or  in  the  officers  of  the  new  government,  to  dispose  of  the 
«^jw»&t  ground.  Hence  had  already  arisen  a  state  of  disaenuo^ 
whidi  oigendy  required  the  interposition  of  some  authority  to 
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"  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  destitute  of  shelter,  and  hopeless  of 
any  prompt  arrangements  of  government,  had  re-occupied  their 
former  ground,  and  a  few  buildings  had  already  been  erected  » 
the  midst  of  the  old  ruins.  Another  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had 
determined  to  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  public  ground,  aoi 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  liberality  of  the  government  of  ft« 
United  States,  either  to  make  them  a  donation  of  the  groand,  as  i 
compensation  for  their  sufferings,  or  to  accept  of  a  very  moderate 
price  for  it.  If  they  could  have  made  any  arrangement  of  the 
various  pretensions  of  individuals,  or  could  have  agreed  on  anj 
plan  of  a  town,  they  would  soon  have  begun  to  build. 

"But  the  want  of  a  civil  authority  to  decide  interfering  claims, 
or  to  compel  the  refractory  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  a  majority, 
had  yet  prevented  them  from  carrying  any  particular  measure  iflto 
execution.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  Ist  day  of  July,  fl» 
inhabitants  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  on  some 
definitive  mode  of  procedure.  The  judges  prevailed  on  them  to 
defer  their  intentions  for  a  short  time,  giving  them  assurances 
that  the  governor  of  the  territoiy  would  shortly  arrive,  and  iW 
every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  their  domestic  government 
would  be  made  for  their  relief.  On  these  representations  ihey  coQ- 
sented  to  defer  their  measures  for  one  fortnight  In  the  eveoisg 
of  the  same  day,  the  governor  arrived;  it  was  his  first  measarelo 
prevent  any  encroachments  from  being  made  on  the  public  land. 

"  The  situation  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  then  occupied  tie 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  government  for  two  or  three  daji 
The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  new 
town,  embracing  the  whole  of  old  town  and  the  public  Ian* 
adjacent ;  to  state  to  the  people  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  atitb 
could  be  given  under  any  authorities  then  possessed  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  that  they  could  not  be  justified  in  holding  out  any 
charitable  donations  whatever,  as  a  compensation  for  their  sow- 
ings, but  that  every  personal  exertion  would  be  made  to  obtain  a 
confirmation  of  the  arrangements  about  to  be  made,  and  to  obtaiB 
the  liberal  attention  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  thA 
distresses. 

"  A  town  was  accordingly  surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  the  want 
of  authority  to  impart  any  regular  title,  without  the  subseqnwt 
sanction  of  Congress,  being  first  impressed  and  clearly  undeistoodt 
the  lots  were  exposed  to  sale  under  that  reservation.  Whew  the 
purchaser  of  a  lot  was  a  proprietor  in  the  old  town,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  extinguish  his  former  property  in  his  new  acquisitifl^r 
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foot  for  foot,  and  was  expected  to  pay  only  for  the  surplus,  at  the 
rate  expressed  in  his  bid.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants 
-were  only  tenants  in  the  old  town,  there  being  no  means  of  acqui- 
ling  any  new  titles.  The  sale  of  course  could  not  be  confined 
merely  to  former  proprietors,  but^  as  far  as  possible,  was  confined 
to  former  inhabitants.  After  the  sale  of  a  considerable  part,  by 
anction,  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  deduct- 
ing from  the  previous  sales  the  basis  of  the  terms. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  necessities  of  the  immediate  inhabitants  were 
accommodated,  the  sales  were  entirely  stopped,  until  the  pleasure 
of  government  could  be  consulted.  As  no  title  could  be  made,  or 
vfBB  pretended  to  be  made,  no  payments  were  required,  or  any 
moneys  permitted  to  be  received,  until  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
to  afford  time  for  Congress  to  interpose.  The  remaining  part  was 
stipalated  to  be  paid  in  four  successive  annual  installments.  The 
liighest  sum  resulting  from  the  bids,  was  seven  cents  for  a  square 
foot,  and  the  whole  averaged  at  least  four  cents.  In  this  way,  the 
inhabitants  were  fully  satisfied  to  commence  their  buildings,  and 
the  interfering  pretensions  of  all  individuals  were  eventually 
reconciled. 

"  The  vaUdUy  of  any  of  the  titles  was  not  taken  into  view.  The 
possession  under  the  titles,  such  as  they  were,  was  alone  regarded, 
and  the  validity  of  title  left  to  wait  the  issue  of  such  measures  as 
Congress  might  adopt,  relative  to  landed  titles  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  generally.  It  therefore  now  remains  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  either  to  refuse  a  sanction  of  the  arrangement 
made,  or  by  imparting  a  regular  authority  to  make  it,  or  in  some 
other  mode,  in  their  wisdom  deemed  proper,  to  relieve  the  inhabi- 
tants from  one  of  the  most  immediate  distresses,  occasioned  by  the 
calamitous  conflagration." 

From  the  same  report,  it  appears  that  nearly  the  only  titles  to 
land  then  existing  in  Michigan  were  some  old  grants,  made  by  the 
French  government  long  ago,  which  were  subject  to  all  the  feudal 
and  seigniorial  conditions  which  usually  accompanied  titles  in 
France,  among  which  was  one,  that  the  respective  grantees  were 
required  within  a  limited  period,  to  obtain  a  confirmation  from  the 
king  which  had,  however,  mostly  been  neglected.  On  the  con- 
quests of  the  French  possessions  by  Great  Britain,  in  the  war  which 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  the  year  1768,  as  well  in  the 
original  articles  of  capitulation  in  1759  and  1760,  as  in  the  subse- 
quent treaty  itself,  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
was  confirmed  to  them ;  and  when,  afterward^  by  the  definitive 


included  Micbigsn  was  ceded  to  tlie  United  Ststes,  a  clanaeiniiw 
treaty  Becnrea  tiie  inhabitants  in  the  eDJoyment  of  their  propertyrf 
tsyerj  kind — land,  hoases'or  efiects ;  a  point  tbst  was  ftarther  c(n> 
finned  and  strengthened  in  the  treaty  of  London,  negotiatKt 
between  Mr.  Jay  and  Lord  Granville,  in  1794.  There  seemed  ftea 
to  be  no  donht  as  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  lands  vUdr 
they  held  under  this  old  title,  yet  there  was  a  decided  defect  h  to 
the  evidences  of  title  according  to  American  forms,  tfndw  fl» 
American  government,  no  titles  had  as  yet  been  granted. 

While  in  Michigan  the  territorial  government  was  taking  d«p6, 
Indiana  passed  to  the  second  grade  of  the  same,  as  provided  1^  tie 
ordinance,  and  obtained  her  General  Assembly;  while  varioQstni- 
ties  with  the  northern  tribes  weretransferringto  theTTnited  8t«H 
the  Indian  title  to  large  and  valnable  tracts  of  country. 

On  the  4th  of  Jaly,  the  Wyandots  and  others,  at  Fort  Indsrtry, 
on  the  Manmee,  ceded  all  their  lands  as  tkr  west  as  the  wetten 
boundary  of  the  Connecticnt  Keserve ;  npon  the  Slst  of  Angnst, 
Governor  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  received  from  the  MiamiesBifr 
gion  containing  two  millions  of  acres,  within  what  is  now  Indium 
and  npon  the  SOth  of  December,  at  the  same  place,  pordssed  d 
the  Piankeshaws,  a  tract  eighty  or  ninety  miles  vride,  extend; 
from  the  "Wabash  west,  to  the  cession  by  the  £askaskias,  id  ISOS- 

At  this  time,  althongh  some  mnrders  by  the  re^  men  had  tsk» 
place  in  the  Far  West,  the  body  of  natives  seemed  bent  on  jetet. 
But  mischief  was  gathering.  Tecumtfae,  his  brother,  the  Proph*^ 
and  other  leading  men,  had  formed  at  Greenville,  the  germ  of  M 
union  of  tribes,  by  which  the  whites  were  to  be  restrained  in  flf™ 
invasions.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Great  Indiui  of  thrt  li^ 
used  any  concealment,  or  meditated  any  treachery  toward  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  many  years  after  this  time. 

The  efibrts  of  himself  and  his  broths  were  directed  tot*^ 
points;  first,  the  reformation  of  the  savages,  whose  habits  nofittn 
them  for  continuous  and  heroic  effort;  and  second,  such  a  miicintf 
would  make  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Fnited  States  iinpoMW«i 
and  ^ve  to  the  aborigines  a  strength  that  might  be  dreaded.  Boo 
these  objects  were  avowed,  and  both  were  pursued  with  wcmiJern' 
energy,  perseverance  and  success;  in  the  vriiole  countty  boidennj 
upon  the  lakes,  the  power  of  the  Prt^het  was  fblt,  and  the  work  ff 
reformation  went  on  rapidly. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Burr'  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  W^ 
On  the  nth  of  July,  1804,  he  had  shot  General  Hamilton,  an  (^ 


wiHca  as  mix  wonia  "omracitie  '  mm;  woQia.  tores  mm  to  8e«E 
elaewhere  for  power,  money,  twd  fame.  Ou  the  2d  of  March,  1805, 
l5ie  Vice  President  took  his  celebrated  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  npon 
t^e  29tli  of  April  was  at  Fittsbai^gh.  Hie  piirpoae  of  goiog  west- 
ward was  not  tJie  gratification  of  curioeity  merely;  and  from  Wil- 
kinson's letter,  it  is  implied  that  he  was  concerned  with  Dayton 
and  others,  in  the  projected  canal  ronnd  the  Falls  at  Loaisville;  a 
proposal  which  had  been  before  the  United  States  Senate  in 
Jsoaary. 

From  Pittsbnrgh  he  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  to  Lonisville, 
thence  went  to  Lexington '  and  Naah^lle  by  land,  and  from  the 
lAtter  place  passed  down  the  Onmberland,  and  npon  the  6th  of  June 
reached  Fort  Massac.  Daring  his  visit  to  Tennessee  he  was 
treated  with  great  attention,  and  both  then  and  previoasly  had 
some  conversation  relative  to  a  residence  in  that  State,  with  a  view 
to  political  advancement.  Hie  intendons,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  vagne:  among  other  plans,  he  had  some  thought  of 
trying  to  displace  Qovemor  Olfdbome,  of  the  Orleans  Territory,  and 
took  from  Wilkinson,  whom  he  met  at  S'ort  Massac,  a  letter  to 
Daniel  Clai^  the  governor's  most  violent  foe. 

On  the  25th  of  Jane,  Bnrr  reached  the  capitol  of  the  Sonth- 
Weet,  where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  July,  when  he  crossed 
l)y  land  to  Naahville,  and  spent  a  week  with  General  Jackson,  and 
npoB  the  SOth  of  Augast,  was  at  Lexington  again :  from  Lexing- 
ton, he  w«nt  by  the  Falls,  Yincennes,  and  Kaskaskia,  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  met  General  Wilkinson,  about  the  middle  of  September. 
By  this  time,  all  bis  plans  appear  to  have  undergone  another 
change.  At  New  Orleans  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the  existence 
of  an  asaoeiation  to  invade  Mexico,  and  wrest  it  from  Spain ;  be 
was  asked  to  join  it,  bat  refused. 

He  saw,  however,  at  that  time,  if  not  befbre,  that,  should  the 
dispnte  rdative  to  boundaries  then  existing  between  the  ITnited 
States  result  in  war,  an  opportuni^  would  be  given  to  men  of 
epirit  to  conquer  and  rule  Mexico,  and  this  idea  thenceforth  becante 
hie  leading  one.  But  in  connection  with  this  plan  of  invasion,  in 
case  of  war,  there  arose  whispers  in  relation  to  effecting  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  Btat«fl ;  of  this  we  have 
knowledge  by  a  letter  from  Daniel  Clark  to  General  Wilkinson, 
written  September  7th. 

What  Bnrr's  conversations  with  the  commander  of  SL  Louis 
were,  are  not  particularly  told,  bnt  it  is  understood  that  he  eug- 
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gested  the  Mexican  ptan.  And  also  intimated  that  tiie  Uiikm  was 
rotten,  and  the  western  people  dissatisfied.  Sneh  was  the  eflfeci  of 
his  talk,  that  soon  after  he  left,  Wilkinson  wrote  to  the  Secietiij 
of  the  Kayy,  advising  the  government  to  have  an  eye  on  Barr,  as 
he  was  ^^  abont  something,  but  whether  internal  or  external/*  be 
could  not  learn. 

Thns,  during  1805,  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  Western  States 
from  the  Union,  by  Burr  and  Wilkinson,  had  become  familiar  to 
many  minds,  even  though  the  principals  themselves  may  have  had 
no  more  thought  of  such  a  thing  than  of  taking  poasession  of  tbe 
moon,  and  dividing  her  among  their  friends.'*' 

Amongst  the  occurrences  of  180&  and  1806,  are  the  ezpeditiani 
of  Captain  Z.  M.  Pike;  the  first  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  second  to  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Platte,  aod 
Pierre  Jaune  rivers,  and  into  the  jwrovinces  of  New  Spain.  These 
expeditions  were  conducted  under  the  order  of  government,  throngit 
General  James  Wilkinson.  The  journals  kept  by  Captain  Pibe 
were  by  him  prepared  for  the  press,  and  issued  in  an  oetato 
volume,  with  an  atlas  of  maps  and  charts,  in  Philadelphia,  1810. 
From  this  volume  is  given  the  following  brief  abstract : 

The  party,  consisting  of  Captain  Pike,  "  with  one  servant^  two 
corporals,  and  seventeen  privates,  in  a  keel  boat,  seventy  feet  long, 
provisioned  for  four  months,"  left  the  encampment,  near  St  Loai^ 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1805.  On  the  Ist  of  September  they  reached 
Dubuque,  where  the  French  trader,  M.  Dubuque,  then  resiiei 
The  party  reached  Prairie  du  Chein  on  the  4th.  From  the  appen- 
dix to  part  first,  is  made  the  following  extract : 

"  The  present  village  of  Prairie  du  Chein  was  first  settled  in  ^ 
year  1788,  and  the  first  settlers  were  Girard,  Antaya,  and  Dvibaqo^ 
The  old  village  is  about  a  mile  below  the  present  one,  and  had 
existed  during  the  time  the  French  were  possessed  of  the  coontrf. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  family  of  Reynards,  (Fox  Indians,)  ^1^^ 
formerly  lived  there,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Dogs.  Th^ 
present  Ullage  was  settled  under  the  English  government,  and  the 
ground  was  purchased  from  the  Reynard  Indians. 

"  There  are  eight  houses  scattered  round  the  country,  at  the  die- 
tance  of  one,  two,  three,  and  five  miles. 

"  On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  are  thi^e  houses,  sitQsted 
on  a  small  stream  called  the  Girard's  river,  making,  in  tbe  viU^S^ 


*  For  aU  these  faots  see  nails'  Memoirs  of  Burr  u.  827, 867,  868  to  870. 878»  379> 
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and  vicinity,  thirty-seven  houses,  which  it  will  not  be  too  much  to 
calcalate  tea  persons  each;  making  the  population  three  hundred 
and  seventy  souls.  But  this  estimate  will  not  answer  for  the  spring 
and  autumn,  as  there  are  then  at  least  five  or  six  hundred  white 
persons. 

'^  This  is  owing  to  the  concourse  of  traders  and  their  engagees, 
firom  Michilimackinack  and  other  parts,  who  make  this  their  last 
stage,  previous  to  their  launching  into  the  savage  wilderness.  They 
again  meet  here  in  the  spring,  on  their  return  from  their  wintering 
grounds,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  hundred  Indians,  when  they 
bold  9k  fair;  the  one  party  disposes  of  remnants  of  goods,  and  the 
other  reserved  peltries. 

^^It  is  astonishing  that  there  are  not  more  murders  and  affiraysat 
this  place  as  there  meet  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  to  trade — the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  being  in  no  manner  restricted.  But  since 
the  American  government  has  become  known,  such  accidents  are 
much  less  frequent  than  formerly. 

^'  There  are  a  few  gentlemen  residing  at  the  Prairie  du  Cheins, 
and  many  others  claiming  that  appellation ;  but  the  rivalship  of 
the  Indian  trade,  occasions  them  to  be  guilty  of  acts  at  their 
wiuteriag  grounds,  which  they  would  blush  to  be  guilty  of  in  the 
cdvilized  world.  Th^y  possess  the  spirit  of  generosity  and  hospi- 
tality in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  this  is  the  leading  feature  in  the 
character  of  frontier  inhabitants.  Their  mode  of  living  had  obliged 
Ihem  to  have  transient  connection  with  the  Indian  women ;  and 
what  was  at  first  policy ^  is  now  so  confirmed  by  habit  and  inclina- 
tion, that  it  has  become,  (with  a  few  exceptions,)  the  ruling  prac- 
tice of  all  the  traders ;  and,  in  fact,  almost  half  of  the  in- 
habitants under  twenty  years,  have  the  blood  of  the  aborigines  in 
their  veins." 

For  a  description  of  the  old  village  and  vicinity.  Carver  is  quoted 
by  Major  Long,  who  visited  Fort  Crawford,  1823 : 

"  At  Prairie  du  Chein,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  estimated  at 
one-half  of  a  mile,  including  a  long  and  narrow  island.  Its  cur- 
rent, though  rapid  compared  with  that  of  many  other  streams,  is 
gentle  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  same  river  lower  down ;  it 
is  only  when  it  has  been  swollen  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio, 
that  it  acquires  the  extreme  rapidity  which  characterizes  it.  The 
village  of  Prairie  du  Chein  is  situated  three  or  four  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  on  a  beautiful  prairie,  which  extends 
idong  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  for  about  ten  miles  in  length, 
and  which  is  limited  to  the  east  by  a  range  of  steep  hiUs  rising  to  a 
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height  of  abont  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  and  mnidng  p8^ 
allel  with  the  coarse  of  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  abont'a  mile  and 
a  half;  on  the  western  bank,  the  blnfEs  wMch  rise  to  the  same  ele- 
vation, are  washed  at  their  base  by  the  river. 

*^  Pike's  mountain,  which  is  on  the  west  bajik,  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  is  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  'It  has  received  its  name  from  having  been  re* 
commended  by  the  late  General  Pike,  in  his  jonmid,  as  a  poeiti<m 
well  calculated  for  the  construction  of  a  military  post,  to  comnumd 
the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin.  The  hill  has  no  particular  limits 
in  regard  to  its  extent,  being  merely  a  part  of  the  river  bluffi,  which 
stretch  along  the  margin  of  the  river  on  the  west,  for  several  milei, 
and  retain  pretty  nearly  the  same  elevation  above  the  water.  The 
aide  fronting  on  the  river  is  so  abrupt  as  to  render  the  summit  com- 
pletely  inaccessible,  even  to  a  footman,  except  in  a  very  few  places 
where  he  may  ascend  by  taking  hold  of  the  bushes  and  rocks  that 
cover  the  slope.  In  general,  the  acclivity  is  made  up  of  precipice^ 
arranged  one  above  another,  some  of  which  are  one  hundred  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  From  the  top  we  had  a  fine  vi^ 
of  the  two  rivers,  which  mingled  their  waters  at  the  foot  of  tb» 
majestic  hill.' 

"  The  prairie  has  retained  its  old  French  appellation,  derived 
from  an  Indian  who  formerly  resided  there,  and  was  called  th^ 
Bog.    The  village  consists,  exclusive  of  stores,  of  about  tweniy 
dwelling  houses,  chiefly  old,  and  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  decs/? 
its  population  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls.    It  ^ 
not  in  as  thriving  a  situation  as  it  formerly  was.     Carver  telk  nSf 
that  when  he  visited  it,  in  1766,  it  was  *  a  large  town,  containing 
about  three  hundred  families;  fte  houses/  he  adds,  *  are  well  bma 
afl;er  the  Indian  manner,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  a  very  ri<* 
soil,  from  which  they  raise  every  necessary  of  life  in  great  abtin- 
dance.    This  town  is  the  great  mart  where  all  the  a<^acent  tribea, 
and  even  those  who  inhabit  the  most  remote  branches  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  assemble  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  bringi** 
with  them  their  furs  to  dispose  of  to  the  traders.'     *I  should  bft^ 
remarked,"  says  the  same  author,  *  that  whatever  Indians  happ«» 
to  meet  at  La  Prairie  le  Chien,  the  great  mart  to  which  all  who  in- 
habit the  adjacent  country  resort,  though  the  nations  to  which  thf? 
belong  are  at  war  with  each  other,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  restraift 
their  enmity,  and  to  forbear  all  hostile  acts  during  their  stay  thtf^ 
This  regulation  has  long  been  established  among  them  for  th^ 
mutual  convenience,  as  without  it  no  trade  could  be  earned  on/ 
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^'  The  fort,  which  is  one  of  the  rudest  and  least  comfortable  that 
iRne  liave  seen,  is  sitaated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
the  river.    Its  site  is  low  and  unpleasant,  as  a  slough  extends  to  the 
soutli  of  it    The  river  bank  is  here  so  low  and  flat,  that  by  a  swell 
ivhich  took  place  in  the  Mississippi  the  summer  before  we  visited 
it,  the  water  rose  upon  the  prairie,  and  entered  the  parade,  which 
it  covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet;  it  penetrated  into  all 
the  officers'  and  soldiers^  quarters,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  garrison  to  remove  from  the  fort,  and  encamp  upon  the  neigh- 
boring heights,  where  they  spent  about  a  month.    The  waters  hav- 
ing subsided,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  returned  to  their 
quarters ;  the  old  men  of  the  village  say  that  such  an  inundation 
may  be  expected  every  seven  years.    The  village  also  suffered 
much  from  the  inundation,  though  the  ground  being  somewhat 
liigher,  the  injury  done  to  it  was  not  so  great.    The  fort  was  ori- 
ginally erected  for  the  protection  of  the  white  population  at  the 
Tillage ;  as  a  military  post,  its  situation  is  by  no  means  a  judicious 
one,  for  it  commands  neither  the  Mississippi  nor  Wisconsin ;  but  as 
the  necessity  which  lead  to  its  construction  is  daily  becoming  less 
urgent,  this  position  will  doubtless  soon  be  abandoned ;  one  of  the 
block-houses  of  the  fort  is  situated  upon  a  large  mound,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  artificial.    This  mound  is  so  large,  that  it  supported  the 
whole  of  the  work  at  this  place,  previous  to  the  capture  of  the  fort 
by  the  British  and  Indians  during  the  late  war.    It  has  been  exca- 
vated, but  we  have  not  heard  that  any  bones  or  other  remains  were 
found  in  it.    This  spot,  like  many  of  those  early  settled,  has  been 
graced  with  traditions,  which,  if  they  contribute  but  little  to  the 
history  of  our  !N'orth-West  Indians,  adorn,  at  least,  with  a  charm  of 
romance  and  fable,  some  of  its  most  beautiful  scenery."* 

Captain  Pike  with  his  party  reached  St.  Peter's  on  the  22d  of 
September.  Here  a  council  was  held  with  the  Sioux  Indians,  and 
a  tract  of  land  purchased,  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  for 
a  military  post.  This  eventually  provided  for  the  military  post  of 
St.  Peter's.  Peace  was  also  negotiated  between  the  Sioux  and 
Chippewas,  who  had  been  at  war  for  many  years.  At  the  foot  of 
the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  boats  were  unloaded,  and  with  great 
difiiculty  and  labor,  raised  above  the  falls  and  again  launched  and 
reloaded. 
On  the  16th  of  October,  they  met  a  snow  storm,  and  soon  after, 
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They  were  now  two  handred  and  thirty-three  miles  above  the  Ms 
of  St.  ADtliony.  Several  of  the  men  were  sick,  and  one  broke  t 
blood-vessel,  and  was  in  a  dangeroas  state.  The  snow  coDtiouing 
to  fall,  they  constructed  log  houses,  excavated  canoes,  and  provi- 
ded a  supply  of  provi^ons  by  hunting.  Here  tUe  sick  and  a  few 
other  men  of  the  party  were  left,  while  Fike  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  attempted  to  proceed  up  the  river  in  canoes.  The  attempt 
having  failed,  and  the  river  being  £rozen,  sleds  were  constructed, 
on  which  the  baggage  was  transported,  partly  on  the  ice,  and  partly 
cm  ihe  land.  After  sust^niug  various  privations,  and  experiencing 
no  small  degree  of  difficulty  in  this  inhospitable  wintry  region, 
Pike  and  his  little  party,  with  one  or  two  British  traders,  reached 
Red  Lake,  then  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  aboat 
the  middle  of  February,  1806.  At  Lake  Winipec,  fifteen  miles 
below,  was  a  British  trading  post,  and  the  flag  of  that  nation  flyisg 
from  the  fort.  The  North-Western  company  then  had  their  ports 
in  all  this  wild  region. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  the  party  aet  out  on  their  homeward 
march,  but  were  detained  on  the  route  by  ice,  and  holding  *'  talks' 
with  bands  of  Indians,  ho  that  they  did  not  reach  the  &Il8  of  St 
Aothonyuntil  the  10th  of  April.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's, 
another  conncil  was  held  with  the  Siouz  and  Sauteure,  a  branch  d 
the  Chippewas. 

After  holding  conferences  with  several  bands  of  Indians  at 
Prairie ,dQ  Chein,  and  other  places,  Pike  and  his  party  reached  St. 
Louis  on  the  30th  of  April,  after  an  absence  of  eight  months  snd 
twenty-two  days.  This  was  the  first  exploration  ever  made  of  the 
Upper  MissisHippi,  by  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  objects 
of  the  expedition  were  accompliBhcd,  in  the  selection  of  position* 
for  military  pouts,  iu  making  peace  among  hoatiie  Indian  uniioai, 
and  in  tracing  the  Missiaaippi  to  ita  source. 

Tlie  second  expedition  had  for  itfl  primary  object,  the  pi-otectio" 
and  "eafe  delivery"  of  a  deputation  of  Osagea  and  some  capliveSi 
to  the  town  of  the  Grand  Osage  nation.  The  nextwt^,  toproinoM 
peace  and  a  good  understaudiug  between  the  Kanzas*  and  OBOg^ 
nations,  and  the  Tanctons,  Tetona  and  Camancheg.  The  espiot*- 
tiou  of  the  country  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  K^" 
rivere,  would  follow  the  effort  to  negotiate  with  the  Camaucbes, 
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For  this  expedition,  Capt.  Pike's  party  consisted  of  two  lieuten- 
ants, one  surgeon,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  sixteen  privates,  and 
one  interpreter.  Under  their  charge,  were  several  chiefs  of  the 
Osages  and  Pawnees,  who,  with  a  number  of  women  and  children, 
had  been  to  "Washington  city.  These  Indians  had  been  redeemed 
from  captivity  from  among  the  Pottawattamies,  The  whole  num- 
ber of  Indians  amounted  to  fifty-one. 

The  party  left  Belle  Fontaine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
on  the  15th  of  July,  1808.  In  the  company  was  Dr.  John  H.  Robin- 
son, a  vohmteer,  and  a  gentleman  of  scientific  attainments ;  a  Mr. 
Henry,  from  'Sew  Jersey,  also  a  volunteer,  who  spoke  French  and  a 
little  Spanish,  and  Lieutenant  James  Wilkinson,  son  of  General 
Wilkinson.  The  Indians  generally  walked  on  the  land.  On  the 
28th  of  July,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osage  river,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  that  stream  to  the  village  of  the  Q-rand  Osages,  which 
they  reached  on  the  19th  of  August  Having  provided  horses,  the 
party  set  off  by  land  on  the  Ist  of  September  for  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas,  holding  councils  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians 
through  which  they  passed.  They  learned  that  troops  from  Mexico 
had  visited  the  Pawnee  village. 

At  that  period  there  was  an  old  trace,  known  as  the  *^  Spanish 
trace,"  made  in  1720,  by  a  party  who  left  Santa  Fe,  to  exterminate 
the  Missouries. 

Pike  and  his  party,  after  much  search,  could  not  find  this  trace, 
but  reached  the  Arkansas  on  the  18th  of  October.  They  found  the 
water  only  twenty  feet  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  though  from  bank 
to  bank  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Here  Lieutenant  Wil- 
kinson constructed  canoes  with  pieces  of  wood  and  buffalo  hides, 
and  with  three  soldiers  and  an  Osage,  descended  the  river  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  from  thence  to  l^ew  Orleans. 

Pike  and  his  party  proceeded  onward  up  the  Arkansas  until  they 
got  entangled  in  the  range  of  mountains  and  in  the  depth  of  a 
severe  winter.  Here  they  wandered,  half  frozen  and  half  starved, 
until  the  first  week  in  February,  when,  getting  into  a  grove  of  tim- 
ber in  a  sheltered  spot,  they  proceeded  to  erect  a  stockade  as  a 
protection  from  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Kobinson  having  received  claims  against  a  certain  person  in 
Mexico,  parted  from  the  expedition  and  attempted  to  find  his  way 
alone  to  Santa  Fe.  This  claim  of  the  Doctor  was  merely  a  ruse  to 
gain  information  of  the  country  and  the  intentions  of  the  Mexican 
Spaniards.  The  claim  was  this.  In  the  year  1804,  William  Mor- 
rison, Esq.,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  Easkaskia,  sent  Baptiste 


jjs  jjiuiue,  B  \jivois,  up  ute  luisBoun  sau  jriane  nveis,  ana  oucciea 
him,  if  possible,  to  posh  into  Santa  Fe.  He  sent  in  acme  Indiui^ 
and  the  Spaniards  came  out  with  horaee  and  carried  him  and  )at 
goods  into  the  province.  Finding  he  could  sell  his  goods  at  a  higb 
price,  and  having  land  and  a  wife  offered  him,  he  conclnded  to 
Q^>atriate  himself  and  convert  the  property  of  Mr.  Morrison  to  hii 
own  benefit.  Mr.  M.,  eapposiog  Pike  might  meet  with  some  Spin- 
ish  fiictor  on  his  route,  entmsted  him  with  his  clahu,  with  orim 
to  collect  it.  Pike  made  this  clium  a  pretext  for  the  visit  of  I^- 
Bobinsou  to  Santa  Fe,  while  the  real  object  was  to  g^n  knowledge 
of  the  coontry  and  people.  ^ 

On  the  16th  of  Febrauy,  Pike,  while  ont  on  a  hantjog  eLcm- 
sion  with  one  man,  was  diacovered  by  a  Spanish  dragoon  and » 
Mexican  Indian,  who  were  sent  ont  as  spies.  After  a  {rieodly 
interview  they  left,  and  by  the  26th  instant  returned  with  one  htm- 
dred  officers  and  soldiers,  who  took  the  party  prisoners.  UnfMta- 
nately,  being  ignoratit  of  the  geography  of  the  conntry,  and  faansg 
DO  guide,  Pike  was  on  the  Bio  del  Norte  instead  of  the  Bed  rinr, 
as  he  supposed.  He  was  in  Mexico  instead  of  the  United  States- 
After  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  governor  of  SanCi 
Fe,  whose  name  was  Allencaster,  Pike  with  his  comrades  wen 
allowed  to  retain  their  arms,  but  were  marched  throng  -Albi- 
qnerqne,  St  Fernandez,  El  Paso,  to  Chihuahua,  where  he  unde^ 
went  another  examination  before  Governor  Salcedo.  After  vanoiu 
.embaixassments,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  he  had  leave  to 
depart,  by  Monidova  to  San  Antonio,  in  Texas. 

The  party  commenced  the  march  on  the  last  of  April,  toA 
reached  San  Antonio,  in  Texas,  where  they  arrived  on  the  Tth  <i 
Jane.  Here  they  tarried  one  week,  and  proceeding  through  Tan^ 
reached  Natchitoches  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1807. 

This  expedition,  unfortunate  as  it  was  to  ihe  commander,  brou^ 
.to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States,  the  phuos  of  the  ArkaneUi 
and  the  Mexican  region,  a  large  part  of  which  now  belongs  to  the 
United  States. 

In  September,  1806,  Messrs.  I^wis  and  Clarke  retamed  frOB' 
their  exploration  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon  rivers.  This  ezp^ 
tion  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferaoo,  in  January,  1803.  Hif 
views  being  suictioned  hy  Congress,  Cf^tun  Lewis,  uid  Claife>t 
equal  in  command,  entered  the  Missouri,  Mi^  1^  1604.  the 
-ensning  winter  they  spent  .among  the  Mand*OB,-aiid  in  April,  1^ 
again  set  forward.  With  great  difficulty,  the  mountfuna  v^ 
passed  in  the  September  following,  and  the  Pacific  reached  oa  *•** 


the  27th  of  March,  1806,  the  retom  joiime;^  wae  hegun,  and  the 
zuoonttuns  were  aroBseii  late  ia  June. 

Dariog  thia  year,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  strong 
2806.]  that  the  Korth-'Westeni  tribes  were  meditating  hostilitieB 
againat  the  United  States,  hat  nothing  of  consequence  took  place; 
Although  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  constantly  extended  and  con- 
;£nned  their  infloence. 

Renewed  difficoltiea  with  Spun,  began  early  in  the  year  to 
asaame  a  serioua  appearance;  in  February,  acti  of  a  semi-hostile 
character  took  place,  and  in  Angast,  Spanish  troops  crossed  the 
Sabine  and  took  poaseseion  of  the  territory  eaat  of  that  river.  This 
led  first  to  a  correspondence  between  Governor  Claiborne  and  the 
Spaniard  in  command :  and  next  to  a  movement  by  General  Wil- 
-Mnson  and  his  army  to  the  contested  border.*  While  his  troops 
'were  at  Natchitoches,  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  engagement, 
Samuel  Swartwont  reached  WiUdnaon's  camp,  with  letters  from 
Sorr  and  Dayton,  of  such  a  character  as  almoat  infitantly  to  bring 
matters  in  relation  to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  to  a  crisis. 

Burr,  from  Jannaiy  to  August,  Mr.  Davis  declares,  waa  most  of 
the  time  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  but  not  idle ;  for,  in  a 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  dated  April  16th,  the  conspirator  says :  "  Borr 
irill  be  throughout  the  United  States  this  summer;  "  and  refers  to 
"the  aasociation,"  aa  enlarged,  and  to  the  "project"  as  postponed 
till  December. 

In  July,  Commodore  Truxton  learned  from  Ban-,  that  he  waa 
interested  largely  in  lands  npon  the  Washita,  which  he  proposed  to 
settle  if  his  Mexican  project  failed ;  and  in  August  it  seems  that  be 
left  for  the  West.  On  the  2l3t  of  that  month,  he  was  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  there  suggested  to  Colonel  George  Morgan  and  his  son,  the 
probable  disunion  of  the  States,  growing  out  of  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  the  federal  government;  a  suggestion  similar  to  that  said  to 
have  been  made,  thoi)gh  in  a  much  more  distinct  and  strong  fonu, 
to  General  Eaton,  in  the  March  preceding. 

His  plans,  indeed,  whatever  their  extent,  were  before  this  time 
£xed  and  perfected ;  for  it  was  npon  the  29th  of  July  tiiat  he  wrote 
-iiom  Philadeli^ia  to  General  WiUiinson  the  letter  confided  to 
Bwaetwoot,  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  whole  busiuesa; 


"Amerioui  Statu  Papora.    See  for  documonts,  Wilkiaaon's  Momaiti. 


December  26th,  explanatory  of  Burr  s  plans ; 

"Toore,  post-marked  ISth  of  May,  is  received.  I,  Aaron  Bnn, 
have  obtained  funds,  and  h&ve  actually  commenced  the  enteipriee. 
Detachments  from  different  points,  and  under  different  preteDBea, 
■will  rendezvous  on  Ohio,  Ist  November — everything  internal  and 

external  fovora  views ;  protection  of  England  is  secured.     T 

is  going  to  Jamaica,  to  arrange  with  the  Admiral  on  that  station; 
it  will  meet  on  the  Minsissippi. — England. — Navy  of  the  TTnited 
States  are  ready  to  join,  and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  &iendi 
and  followers;  it  will  be  a  host  of  choice  spirits. 

"Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only;  Wilkiuson  shall  dic- 
tate the  rank  and  promotion  of  hia  officers.  Bnrr  will  proceed 
westward  1st  of  Angnst,  never  to  return ;  with  him  go  his  daogliter; 
the  husband  will  follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthies. 

"  Send  forth  an  intelligent  and  confidential  Mend  with  whom 
Burr  may  confer;  he  shall  return  immediately  with  fbrther inter- 
esting details ;  this  is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of  more- 
ment ;  send  a  list  of  all  persons  known  to  Wilkinson,  west  of  the 
mountains,  who  may  be  useful,  with  a  note  delineating  their  char- 
acters. By  your  messenger,  send  me  four  or  five  commiaeiona  of 
your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow  nnder  any  pretense  you  please; 
they  shall  be  retomed  iaithfutly. 

"Already  are  orders  to  the  contractor  ^ven,  to  forward  M 
months  provisions  to  points  Wilkinson  may  name ;  this  shall  not 
be  used  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  under  proper  injunctions; 
the  project  is  brought  to  the  point  so  long  desired.  Bnrr  goaran- 
tees  the  result  with  his  life  and  honor,  with  the  lives,  the  honorand 
fortune  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood  of  our  country. 

"Burr's  plan  of  operations  is,  to  move  down  rapidly  from  Ihe 
falls  on  the  15th  November,  with  the  first  five  hundred  or  one 
thousand  men,  in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to 
be  at  Natchez  between  the  5th  and  16th  of  December,  there  to 
■  meet  Wilkinson ;  there  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  esipedient 
in  the  firet  inBtance  to  seize  on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge ;  on  recejjit 
of  this  send  an  answer;  draw  on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  kc.  The 
people  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  going,  arc  preparwi  W 
receive  us ;  their  agents  now  with  Burr  say,  that  if  we  will  protect 
tlieir  religion  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a  foreign  power,  tllftl  m 
throe  weeks  all  will  be  settled. 

"The  gods  invite  to  glory  and  fortune;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
■whether  we  deserve  the  boon ;  the  bearer  of  this  goes  expresa  to 


yon ;  ne  will  nana  a  tonnai  letter  ot  intToaacnoD  to  you  trom  isarr ; 
he  IB  a  man  of  ioviolable  honor  and  perfect  diacretios,  formed  to 
ezecnte  rather  than  to  project;  capable  of  relating  fitcts  wHh 
fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise ;  he  is  thoronghly 
informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  Burr,  and  will  disclose  to 
yoQ  as  far  as  yon  inquire,  and  no  further;  he  has  imbibed  a  rever- 
ence for  your  character,  and  may  he  embarrassed  in  your  presence; 
pat  him  at  ease  and  he  will  satisfy  you.* 

"I  instantly  resolred,"  says  Wilkinson,  in  his  affidavit,  "to  avail 
myself  of  the  reference  made  to  the  bearer,  and,  in  the  coarse 
of  some  days,  drew  from  him  (the  said  Swartwout,)  the  following 
disclosure:  'That  he  had  been  dispatched  by  Colonel  Burr,  from 
Philadelphia ;  had  parsed  through  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
and  proceeded  frcm  Louiaville  to  St  Louis,  where  be  expected  to 
find  me;  bnt  discoTering  at  Kaskaskias  that  I  had  descended  the 
river,  be  procured  a  skifl*  hired  hands,  and  followed  me  down  the 
Mississippi  to  Fort  Adams ;  and  from  thence  set  oat  for  Natchi- 
toches, in  company  with  Gapt^n  Spatks  and  Hooke,  ander  the 
pretense  of  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Spaniards,  then  depending. 

"  *  That  Colonel  Burr,  with  the  support  of  a  powerful  association, 
extending  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed 
body  of  seven  thonsand  men  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Western  States  and  territories,  with  a  view  to  cany  an  expedition 
sgunst  the  Mexican  provinces;  and  that  five  hundred  men,  nnder 
Colonel  Swartwout,  and  a  Colonel  or  M^or  Tyler,  were  to  descend 
the  Allegheny,  for  whose  accommodation  light  boats  had  been  built 
and  were  ready.' 

"  I  inqaired  what  would  be  their  course ;  he  said,  '  this  territory 
wonld  be  revolutionized,  where  the  people  were  ready  to  join  them; 
and  that  there  wonld  be  some  seizing,  he  supposed,  at  New  Orleans ; 
that  they  expected  to  be  ready  to  embark  about  the  Ist  of  Februa- 
17,  and  intended  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  to  march  from  thence 
to  Mexico.' 

"  I  observed  that  there  were  several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  bank 
of  this  place,  to  which  he  replied, '  we  know  it  fall  well ; '  and,  on 
my  remarking  that  they  certainly  did  not  mean  to  violate  private 
property,  he  said^ '  they  meant  to  borrow,  and  wonld  retam  it ;  that 
tbey  mnst  equip  themselves  in  New  Orleans ;  that  they  expected 
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een  of  our  navj  were  so  diegusted  with  the  government,  tliat  ibej 
were  ready  to  join ;  that  similar  disgaets  prevailed  thronghont  tbe 
western  country,  where  the  people  were  sealons  in  fsvor  of  the  en- 
terprise ;  and  that  pilot-boat  built  Bchooners  were  conbvcted  for 
along  oar  eouthern  coast  for  their  service ;  that  he  faad  been  accont- 
panied  from  the  falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskasklaa,  and  firom  thence  to 
Fort  Adama,  by  a  Mr.  Ogden,  who  had  proceeded  on  to  New  0^ 
leans,  with  letters  from  Colonel  Burr,  to  bis  friends  there.' 

"Swartwoot  asked  me  whether  I  had  heard  from  Dr.  Bollnua; 
and,  on  my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  expressed  great  enrpriie, 
and  observed, '  that  the  doctor  and  a  Mr.  Alexander  had  left  Phil* 
delpbia  before  him,  with  dispatches  for  me ;  and:  that  they  were  to 
proceed  by  sea  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  said  they  must  bin 
arrived.' 

"Though  determined  to  deceive  him,  if  possible,  I  conld  not  n- 
frun  telling  Mr.  Swartwont,  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ertr 
dishonor  my  commisaion  ;  and  I  believe  I  duped  him  by  my  adnu- 
ration  of  the  plan,  and  by  observing,  that  altbongh  I  could  notjoiB 
in  the  expedition,  the  engagements  which  the  Spaniards  bad  pre- 
pared for  me  in  my  front,  might  prevent  my  opposing  it.  Tet  I 
did,  the  moment  I  had  deciphered  the  letter,  pat  it  into  the  hamb 
of  Colonel  Cushiog,  my  adjutant  and  inspector,  making  the  de- 
claration that  I  should  oppose  the  lawless  enterprise  with  my  ntmoet 
force. 

"Mr.  Bwartwout  infbrmed  methathe  was  onder  engngementslo 
meet  Colonel  Burr  at  Nashville,  on  the  20th  of  November,  ud  r^ 
qneated  of  me  to  write  to  him,  which  I  declined ;  and  on  hie  leavisg 
Natchitoches,  about  the  18th  of  October,  I  immediately  employ*^ 
Lieutenant  T.  A.  Smith  to  convey  the  information  in  substance  to 
the  president,  without  the  commitment  of  names;  for  from  tl* 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  project,  and  the  more  extraordinwy  ^ 
peal  to  me,  I  could  but  donbt  its  reality,  notwithstanding  the  teili- 
mouy  before  me ;  and  I  did  not  attach  solid  belief  to  Mr.  Swutwont'i 
reports  respecting  their  intentions  on  this  territory  and  ci^,uDlilI 
received  confirmatory  advice  fix>m  Bt.  Louis."* 

After  leaving  Pittsburgh,  Burr  went  probi^My  direct  to  BlMaer 
haisett's  Island,  where  he  had  stopped  the  previous  summer,  wW* 
paaaing  down  the  Ohio,  and  which  he  theucafbrth  made  hia  head- 
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quarters.  This  he  was  prohablj  led  to  do  by  the  fact  that  Blan- 
nerhasset,  in  December,  1806,  had  written  him,  that  he  should  like 
to  take  part  in  any  western  speculations,  or  in  attacking  Mexico, 
should  a  Spanish  war  actually  occur. 

This  ofter,  together  with  the  supposed  wealth  of  Blannerhassett, 
and  the  admirable  position  of  his  island  for  Burr's  purposes, 
made  that  place  the  very  one  most  desirable  for  him  to  select  as  his 
oentre  of  operations.  From  this  point  the  chief  made  excursioneh 
into  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  obtaining  money,  men,  boats  and  proyi* 
sions. 

Among  those  from  whom  he  received  the  most  aid  was  Davis 
Floyd,  of  Jeffersonville,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Territorial  As- 
Bombly.  This  gentleman,  Blannerhassett,  Comfort  Tyler,  and  Israel 
Smith,  were  Burr's  chiefs  of  division,  and  led  the  few  followers 
that  at  last  went  down  the  river  in  his  company. 

Meantime,  the  rumor  was  prevalent  ^^  in  every  man's  mouth," 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands,*  for  which  the  men  were 
aominally  enlisted,  was  a  mere  pretense,  and  that  an  attack  on 
Mexico,  if  not  something  worse,  was  in  contemplation.  That 
something  was  looked  for  beyond  a  conquest  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, seemed  probable  from  the  views  expressed  in  a  series  of 
essays  called  the  *^  Querist ; "  these  were  published  in  September, 
in  the  Ohio  Gazette,  (Marietta,)  were  written  by  Blannerhassett, 
immediately  after  Burr's  visit  to  his  island,  and  strongly  intimated 
tbat  wisdom  called  on  the  western  people  to  leave  the  [Jnion. 

At  this  time  Colonel  Joseph  Daviess  was  attorney  for  the  United 
States  in  Kentucky,  and  he,  together  with  others,  felt  that  the 
general  government  ought  to  be  informed  of  what  was  doing,  and 
of  what  was  rumored.  Mr.  Jefferson,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  received  intimations  of  what  was  going  forward,  but 
as  nothing  definite  could  be  charged,  there  was  no  point  of  attack, 
and  the  Executive  and  his  friends  could  do  nothing  further  than 
watch  and  wait  At  length,  late  in  October,  notice  of  the  building 
of  boats  and  collection  of  provisions  having  reached  him,  the  presi- 
dent sent  a  confidential  agent  into  the  West,  and  also  gave  orders 
to  the  governors  and  commsndeiB  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

Daviessi,  meantime,  had  gathered  a  mass  of  testimony  implicating 
Burr,  which  led  him  to  take  the  step  oS  bringing  the  subject,  in 
KoyembeTy  before  the  United  States  District  Court,  making  oatb> 
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several  months  past  had  been,  and  now  is  engaged,  in  prepning 
ind  Betting  on  foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing  the  meuu  for 
a  military  expedition  and  enterprise  within  this  dietrict,  fortliepu^ 
poee  of  deBcending  the  Ohio  and  MiBslsaippi  therewith,  ludmtkdiig 
war  upon  the  Bobjects  of  the  king  of  Spain." 

AAer  having  read  thie  affidavit,  the  attorney  added,  "  I  have  in- 
formation  on  which  I  can  rely,  that  all  the  western  territories  an 
the  next  object  of  the  acheme,  and  finally,  all  the  re^on  of  the 
Ohio  is  calcalated  as  falling  into  the  vortex  of  the  newly  proposed 
revolntion." 

Upon  this  affidavit,  Daviesa  asked  for  Burr's  arrest,  bot  th«  mo- 
tion was  overraled.  The  accased,  however,  who  eaw  at  once  tin 
moat  politic  course,  came  ioto  coart,  and  demanded  an  ioTestig*- 
tion,  which  could  not  be  bad,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  Davis  Floyd  as  a  witness. 

Thus  far  the  public  generally  aympathized  with  Bnrr,  wIkm 
manners  secured  all  sufirages,  and  who,  on  the  iBt  of  December, 
was  able  to  write  to  Henry  Clay,  his  attorney,  in  these  terma:  "I 
have  no  design,  nor  have  I  taken  any  measure  to  promote  a  disso- 
Intion  of  the  TTnion,  or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  more  8tateg&oB 
the  residue.  I  have  neither  pablished  a  line  on  this  subject,  nor 
has  any  one,  through  my  agency,  or  with  my  knowledge. 

"I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the  government,  or  to^ 
turb  the  tranquiliity  of  the  United  States^norof  its  territories,  orrf 
any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  issaed,  nor  signed,  nor  promised,  i 
commission  to  any  person,  for  any  purpose.  I  do  not  own  a  miiskrt 
nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single  article  of  military  stores,  nor  does  »BJ 
person  for  me,  by  my  authority,  or  my  knowledge. 

"  My  views  have  been  expliuned  to,  and  approved  by,  Berenl 
of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  and,  I  believe,  are  well 
understood  by  the  adnunistration,  and  seen  by  it  with  conifd*- 
oency ;  they  are  saoh  as  every  man  of  honor  and  every  good,  atia* 
must  approve. 

"Considering  the  high  station  you  now  fill  in  oor  nationri  ooob- 
cils,  I  have  thonght  these  explanatione  proper,  as  well  to  conntant* 
the  chimerical  tales,  which  malevolent  persona  have  industrioDBl; 
circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have  not  espoused  the  caoie 
of  a  man  in  any  way  ui^endly  to  the  laws,  the  government,  at  the 
interests  of  the  country."* 

•  Boiler's  Kent«^. 
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The  agent  from  government,  who  was  all  along  actively  engaged 
in  procuring  evidence  relative  to  Burr's  plans,  finding  abundant 
proof  of  his  Mexican  project,  and  learning  also  that  he  thought  the 
"W^est  ought  to  separate  from  the  East,  determined,  in  Decern- 
lier,  to  take  measures  to  arrest  his  boats  and  provisions.  This  he 
effected  by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  through  Gov- 
ernor Tiffin. 

The  legislature  authorized  the  governor  to  take  the  necessary 
steps,  and  before  the  14th  of  December,  ten  boats,  with  stores,  were 
arrested  on  the  Muskingum,  jand  soon  after,  four  more  were  seized 
by  the  troops  at  Marietta.  Blannerhassett,  Tyler,  and  thirty  or 
forty  men,  on  the  night  of  December  10th,  left  the  island,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  river,  barely  escaping  an  arrest  by  General  Tup- 
per,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  On  the  16th,  this  party  united 
^th  that  of  Floyd,  at  the  Falls,  and  on  the  26th,  the  whole,  to- 
gether, met  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  On  the  29th, 
the  company  passed  Fort  Massac. 

But  while  Daviess  and  Graham  were  laboring  to  put  a  stop  to 
Burr's  progress,  the  general  government  had  received  information 
^which  enabled  the  president  to  act  with  decision ;  this  was  the  mes- 
sage of  "Wilkinson,  bearing  an  account  of  Burr's  letter,  already 
quoted.  This  message  was  sent  from  Katchitoches  upon  the  22d 
of  October,  and  reached  the  seat  of  government,  November  26th ; 
on  the  27th,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  and  word  sent  westward  to 
arrest  all  concerned. 

About  the  same  time,  (November  24th  or  25th,)  Wilkinson,  who 
had  done,  unauthorized,  upon  the  1st  of  November,  the  very  thing 
he  had  been  ordered  on  the  8th  to  do— namely,  to  make  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Spanish  commander  on  the  Sabine,  and  fall 
back  to  the  Mississippi — reached  New  Orleans,  and  prepared  to  re- 
sist any  attack  thereon.  At  this  city  he  arrested  Swartwout  and  Pe- 
ter V.  Ogden,  who  were  discharged,  however,  on  hcAecLs  cc^rpus^  and 
Dr.  Erick  BoUman,  who  had  also  borne  messages  from  Burr  and 
Dayton. 

Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  in  the  year 
1806.  It  was  engrafted  upon  the  Washington  Academy,  which 
had  been  incorporated  as  early  as  1787,  and  endowed  with  five 
thousand  acres  of  land  by  the  commonwealth.  This  appropriation, 
like  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  remained  for  years  unproduc- 
tive. In  1797,  the  legislature  granted  three  thousand  dollars  to 
the  academy,  '^to  complete  the  buildings  for  the  institution,"  and 
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Also  provided  for  tbe  AdmiBsion  of  not  more  than  ten  indigent  stu- 
dents, gratis,  none  of  them  to  remain  longer  than  two  years. 

After  the  institntion  became  a  college^  the  kgislatnre  granted  to 
it  five  thousand  dollars,  payable  in  annuaJ  installments,  commenc- 
ing with  1820.  The  number  of  students  in  1822  was  sixtj-niDO, 
and  the  institution  was  then  considered  as  in  a  flourishing  state  by 
its  friends ;  but  it  afterward  languished,  and  for  a  time  its  opera- 
tions were  suspended.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  it  was  resuscitated 
upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  first  class  graduated  in  1808«  Whole  number  of  graduates, 
upward  of  seven  hundred.  First  President,  Rev.  Matthew 
Brown,  D.  D. 

The  Washington  Female  Seminary  was  established  about  tiie 
year  1886,  commencing  with  forty  pupils.  In  1842,  its  csA&lopie 
numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-seven.  This  institution  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  permanent  female 
schools  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

• 

What  Burr  may  have  felt  or  intended  after  he  met  his  fiigiti^ 
followers  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  late  in  December, 
1806,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  on  openlj  , 
and  boldly,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Ohio,  and  avowing  hw 
innocence.  If  he  had  relied  on  Wilkinson,  he  was  as  yet  nnd^ 
ceived  with  regard  to  him. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1807,  he  was  at  Fort  Pickering,  Chickar 
saw  Bluffs,  and  soon  after  at  Bayou  Pierre.  From  this  point,  h« 
wrote  to  the  authorities  below,  referring  to  the  rumors  respectwf 
him,  alleging  his  innocence,  and  begging  them  to  avoid  the  ho^ 
rors  of  civil  war.  Word  had  just  been  received  from  JrfFeiwWp 
however,  of  the  supposed  conspiracy ;  the  militia  were  under  anna, 
and  the  acting  governor  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  Cowles  Mead, 
on  the  16th  of  January,  sent  two  aids  to  meet  Colonel  Burr ;  one 
of  these  was  Oeorge  Poindezter.  At  this  meeting  an  interriev 
between  the  acting  governor  was  arranged,  which  took  pl*^ 
on  the  17th,  at  which  time  Burr  yielded  himself  to  the  cifil 
authority. 

He  was  then  taken  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  territoiy, 
and  legal  proceedings  commenced.    Mr.  Poindexter  was  ^^J^^^ 
attorney-general,  and  as  such,  advised  that  Burr  had  been  gu"*y 
no  crime  within  Mississippi,  and  wished  to  have  him  sent  to  tB 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States ;  the  presiding  jtidg^  "^ 
ever,  summoned  a  grand  jury,  which,  upon  the  evidence  h^*^ 
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them,  presented — not  Burr,  for  treason, — ^but  the  acting  governor, 
for  calling  oat  the  militia!  That  evening,  Colonel  Burr,  fearing 
«ui  arrest  hy  officers  sent  by  Wilkinson,  forfeited  his  bonds  and 
disappeared. 

A  proclamation  being  issued  by  the  governor  for  his  apprehen- 
aion,  he  was  seized  on  the  Tombigbee  river  on  his  way  to  Florida, 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  March  26th. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  Burr's  examination  began  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  at  Richmond,  before  Judge  Marshall ;  two 
bills  were  found  against  him ;  one  for  treason  against  the  United 
States,  the  other  for  a  misdemeanor  in  organizing  an  enterprise 
against  Mexico,  while  at  peace  with  the  United  States;  but  on 
both  these  charges  the  jury  found  him  '^  not  guilty,"  '<  upon  the 
principle  that  the  offense,  if  committed  anywhere,  was  committed 
out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  upon  the  latter  charge,  subsequently 
ordered  his  commitment  for  trial  within  the  proper  Jurisdiction. 
This  commitment,  however,  being  impliedly  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  United  States  wished,  under  the  circumstances,  to  prose- 
cute the  accused,  and  the  attorney  for  the  government  declining  to 
do  so,  no  further  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  supposed  culprit  to 
justice,  and  the  details  of  his  doings  and  plans  have  never  yet  beea 
made  known. 

Although  a  mystery  still  hangs  about  Burr's  plans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit  by  the  United  States,  it 
has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  trial  at  Richmond,  and  other  evi- 
dence, that  Burr  went  into  the  West  in  1805,  with  the  feeling  that 
his  day  at  the  East  was  over ;  in  New  York  he  feared  even  a  prose- 
cution if  he  remained  there. 

That  his  plans,  until  late  in  that  year,  were  undefined ;  specula- 
tions of  various  kinds,  a  residence  in  Tennessee,  an  appointment  in 
t^e  South- West,  were  under  consideration,  but  nothing  was  deter- 
mined: 

That  he  at  length  settled  upon  three  objects,  to  one  or  the  other 
of  which,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  he  meant  to  devote  his 
energies.    These  were — 

A  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East,  under  himself  and 
Wilkinson : 

Should  this  be,  upon  further  examination,  deemed  impossible, 
then  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  by  himself  and  Wilkinson,  with  or  with- 
out the  sanctian  of  the  federal  government : 

In  case  of  dist^ppointment  in  reference  to  Mexico,  then  the  fonn* 
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datioa  of  a  new  State  upon  the  WaBhita,  oyer  whieh  he  might  pro- 
side  as  founder  and  patriarch. 

That  the  Washita  scheme  was  not  a  mere  pretense,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Barr  actually  paid  toward  the  purchase,  four  or 
five  thousand  dollars ;  that  it  was  not  the  only  object,  and  that  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  if  it  could  be  effected,  was  among  his  settled 
determinations,  his  friends  all  acknowledged,  but  said  this  con- 
quest was  to  take  place  upon  the  supposition  of  a  war  with  Spain, 
Mid  in  no  other  case ;  that  Burr  may  have  thought  the  government 
would  wink  at  his  proceedings,  is  very  possible  ;  and  that  Wilkin- 
son either  meant  to  aid  him,  or  pretended  he  would,  in  order  to 
learn  his  plans,  is  certain ;  but  the  secrecy  of  his  movements,  the 
language  of  his  letter  to  Wilkinson  in  July,  1806,  and  his  whole 
character  implies  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  invaded  'bILemo, 
whether  the  United  States  were  at  war  or  peace  with  Spain. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  going  beyond  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  he  was  disposed  to  seek  a  separation  of  that 
Union  itself. 

During  his  visit  of  1805,  he  was  undoubtedly  made  fnllj 
acquainted  with  the  old  schemes  for  independence  entertained  in 
E[entQcky,  and  was  led  to  question  the  real  attachment  of  the  west- 
ern people  to  the  federal  government  So  long  as  he  thought 
there  was  a  probability  of  disunion,  it  would  naturally  be  Mb  first 
object  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  should  he  find  himself  deceived  as  to  the  extent- 
of  disaffection  in  the  Great  Valley,  all  his  means  could  be  brou^t 
to  bear  upon  Mexico.  His  conversations  with  the  Morgans  at 
Pittsburgh,  the  views  of  the  "  Querist"  prepared  by  Blannerhasaett 
under  Burr's  eye,  and  the  declarations  of  Blannerhassett  to  Hen- 
derson and  Graham,  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States  had  been  contemplated  bj 
the  ex-Vice-President,  although  we  think  there  is  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  long  before  his 
arrest. 

With  regard  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided 
opinion ;  the  strongest  fact  in  his  favor  is  that  he  informed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Burr's  projects,  in  the  fall  of  1805  ;  the  strongest  &ct 
against  him  is,  that  if  innocent,  he  was  able  to  outwit  and  entrap 
so  subtile  a  man  as  the  conspirator.  It  has  been  charged  t^iost 
Wilkinson,  that  he  altered  the  letter  sent  him  by  Burr,  and  then 
swore  that  the  copy  was  a  true  copy :  this,  however,  is  folly  ex- 
plained by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Duncan,  Wilkinson's  legal  advifl^f 
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at  New  Orleans,  by  whom  indeed  the  omission  was  suffered  design- 
edly to  remain,  in  opposition  to  the  general's  repeated  and  strong 
expression  of  his  wish  that  it  should  be  supplied. 

Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  Wilkinson  since  his 
death,  that  he  claimed  of  Mexico  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
stopping  Burr.  This  charge  seems  improbable,  and  it  seems 
equally  improbable  that  during  the  persecution  of  the  general  in 
1810,  no  knowledge  of  so  strange  an  act,  and  one  of  so  public  a 
nature,  should  have  been  reached  by  his  enemies.  As  it  was  not 
brought  forward  till  1886,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  no  opportu- 
nity has  occurred  for  explaining  or  disproving  it,  but  it  ought  not 
to  weigh  against  his  memory  until  Airther  evidence  is  offered  in  its 
support 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1807,  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory, had  been  authorized  by  the  federal  government  to  enter  into 
a  treaty  with  the  North- Western  Indians,  for  the  lands  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  those  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve,  as  far  as  the  Au  Glaize.  The  directions  then  given 
having  been  repeated  in  September,  a  councU  wses  held  at  Detroit, 
and  a  treaty  made  November  17th,  with  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Wyandots,  and  Pottawattamies,  by  which  the  country  from  the 
Maumee  to  Saginaw  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Michigan,  was 
transferred,  with  certain  reservations,  to  the  United  States.. 

Congress  confirmed  the  old  French  claims  to  land  in  the  West, 
during  this  year. 

A  stockade  was  built  round  the  new  town  of  Detroit. 

The  region  of  country  comprised  in  the  Territories  of  Indiana 
and  Upper  Louisiana,  for  a  number  of  years  after  their  organization, 
was  too  remote,  too  much  exposed  to  Indian  depredations,  and 
too  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  to  attract  many  emi- 
grants. 

"  Lands  equally  good,  and  much  more  secure  from  danger,  were 
more  convenient.  Hence  the  settiements  on  the  Wabash,  on  the 
Illinois,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  near  the  Detroit  river,  in- 
creased in  numbers  slowly.  The  Indians  still  lingered  around 
their  houses  and  familiar  hunting  grounds,  as  if  reluctant  to  aban- 
don the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors, 
although  they  had  received  the  stipulated  payment,  and  had  con- 
sented to  retire  from  them."* 


*  Valley  of  the  MiasiBsippi,  ii.  628. 
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^^  Enterprise  had  not  then  pushed  its  energies  so  &r  into  the 
derness  as  in  modern  times,  and  capital  floated  along  the  shores  of 
the  Eastern  States.  In  fact,  a  great  portion  of  that  oncultivated 
tmct  of  couDtry,  which  constitutes  the  splendid  scenery  of  western 
Kew  York,  adorned,  as  it  now  is,  with  lai^e  cities  and  villages,  aod 
intersected  hy  rail  roads  and  canals,  was  a  dense  forest.  The  prio- 
cipal  husiness  of  the  settlements  in  Michigan  was  the  fur  trade; 
and  the  wilderness  around,  instead  of  reveiding  its  treasures  to  the 
substantial  labor  of  agriculture,  was  preserved  a  waste,  for  the  prop- 
agation of  wild  game,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

'^No  permanent  settlements  of  any  considerable  importance  had 
been  made  throughout  this  section  of  the  country,  besides  those  at 
Detroit,  Michilimackinack,  a  small  establishment  at  St.  Mary's 
river,  Eox  river  of  Green  Bay,  Prairie  du  Chein,  and  certain  trading 
posts  of  eastern  companies,  some  of  which  are  now  in  mine. 
*  Grim-visaged  war  had  smoothed  her  wrinkled  front,'  and  the 
country  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  period  drenched  in  bloo^ 
now  shone  out  in  the  mild,  but  glorious  light  of  peace."* 

During  this  year  was  brought  to  a  close  the  movement  in  favor 
of  introducing  slavery  into  Indiana  Territory.  It  began  with  the 
petition  of  four  men  in  the  Kaskaskia  region,  in  1796. 

In  1808,  it  was  again  brought  before  Congress,  and  reported 
against  by  Mr.  Randolph.  In  1804,  it  was  a  third  time  brought 
up,  and  the  following  resolution  offered  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives :  • 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibited  slavery  within  the  said  territory,  be  suspended,  in  a 
qualified  manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
slaves,  born  within  the  United  States,  from  any  of  the  individual 
States :  Provided,  That  such  individual  State  does  not  permit  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries.  And  provided,  fur- 
ther, That  the  descendants  of  all  such  slaves  shall,  if  males,  be  free 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  if  females,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.'' 

In  1806,  the  report  of  the  committee  offering  this  resolution  was 
referred,  and  the  same  resolve  again  ofiTered. 

In  1807,  the  subject  once  more  came  up,  upon  a  representation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Legislative  Council  of  the 
territoiy.     The  JSTational  Representatives  were  again  asked  by 


•  Hktory  of  MicUgan,  1S3. 
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tlieir  committee  to  approve  the  step ;  bat  id  the  Senate  a  different 
^ew^  was  taken,  and  it  was  declared  inexpedient  to  suspend  the 
ordinance. 

During  the  year  1808,  Tecnmthe  and  the  Prophet  continued  qui- 
-etly  to  extend  their  influence,  professing  no  other  end  than  a  re- 
formation of  the  Indians.    Before  the  month  of  June,  they  had 
removed  from  Greenville  to  the  hanks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Wabash,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  Pottawattamies  and  Kickapoos.   In  July,  the  Prophet 
«ent  to  General  Harrison  a  messenger,  begging  him  not  to  believe 
the  tales  told  by  his  enemies,  and  promising  a  visit     In  August, 
accordingly,  he  spent  two  weeks  at  Vincennes,  smd  by  his  words 
and  promises,  led  the  governor  to  change  very  much  his  previous 
opinion,  and  to  think  his  influence  might  be  beneficial  rather  than 
mischievous. 

Tecnmthe  entered  upon  the  great  work  he  had  long  contempla- 
ted, in  the  year  1805  or  1806.  He  was  then  about  thirty-eight  years 
€>f  age.  To  unite  the  several  Indian  tribes,  many  of  which  were 
hostile  to,  and  had  often  been  at  war  with  each  other,  in  this  great 
and  important  undertaking,  prejudices  were  to  be  overcome,  their 
original  manners  and  customs  to  be  re-established,  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits  to  be  abandoned,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  whites  to 
be  suspended. 

;  ^^  The  task  was  herculean  in  its  character,  and  beset  with  difll* 
culties  on  every  side.  Here  was  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  high- 
est moral  and  intellectual  powers.  He  had  already  gained  the 
reputation  of  a  brave  and  sagacious  warrior,  and  a  cool-headed, 
upright,  wise,  and  efficient  counselor.  He  was  neither  a  war 
nor  a  peace  chief,  and  yet  he  wielded  the  power  and  influence  of 
both. 

"  The  time  having  now  arrived  for  action,  and  knowing  full  well, 
that  to  win  savage  attention,  some  bold  and  striking  movement 
was  necessary,  he  imparted  his  plan  to  his  brother,  the  Prophet, 
who  adroitly,  and  without  a  moment's  delay,  prepared  himself  for 
the  part  he  was  appointed  to  play  in  this  great  drama  of  savage  life. 
Tecumthe  well  knew  that  excessive  superstition  was  everywhere  a 
prominent  trait  in  the  Indian  character ;  and  therefore,  with  the 
skill  of  another  Cromwell,  br(/ught  superstition  to  bis  aid. 

'* Suddenly,  his  brother  began  to  dream  dreams,  and  see  visions; 
he  became  afterward  an  inspired  prophet,  favored  with  a  divine 
commission  from  the  Qreat  Spirit — ^the  power  of  life  and  death  was 
placed  in  his  hands.    He  was  appointed  agent  for  preserving  the 
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property  and  lands  of  the  Indians,  and  for  restoring  tbem  to  their 
original  happy  condition.  He  thereupon  commenced  his  sacred 
work.  The  public  mind  was  aroused,  unbelief  gradually  gave  way, 
credulity  and  wild  fanaticism  began  to  spread  its  circles,  widening 
and  deepening,  until  the  &me  of  the  prophet  and  the  divine  dxw 
acter  of  his  mission  had  reached  the  frozen  shores  of  the  lakes,  and 
overran  the  broad  plains  which  stretched  fisur  beyond  ^  the  great 
Father  of  Waters.' 

"Pilgrims  from  remote  tribes,  sought  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  head-quarters  of  the  prophet  and  the  sage.  Proselytes  were 
multiplied,  and  his  followers  increased  beyond  all  former  example. 
Even  Tecumthe  became  a  believer,  and  seizing  upon  the  golden 
opportunity,  he  mingled  with  the  pilgrims,  won  them  by  Mb  ad- 
dress, and  on  their  return  sent  a  knowledge  of  his  plan  of  concert 
and  union  to  the  most  distant  tribes. 

"  The  bodily  and  mental  labors  of  Tecumthe  next  commenced. 
His  life  became  one  of  ceaseless  activity.  He  traveled,  he  aigued, 
he  commanded.  His  persuasive  voice  was  one  day  listened  to  by 
the  Wyandots,  on  the  plains  of  Sandusky ;  on  the  next,  his  com- 
mands were  issued  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash. 

^' He  was  anon  seen  paddling  his  canoe  across  the  Mississippi, 
then  boldly  confronting  the  governor  of  Indiana,  in  the  council- 
house  at  Vincennes.  Now  carrying  his  banner  of  union  amongth® 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  of  the  south,  and  from  thence  to  the  cold  wid 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  north,  neither  intoxicated  by  succea^ 
nor  discouraged  by  failure." 

The  year  1808,  made  a  change  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  though  not  in  political  measures.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had 
administered  the  afl&irs  of  the  country  with  pre-eminent  snccetf 
through  two  terms,  and  who  was  generally  popular  throughout  w» 
West,  retired  to  private  life,  and  Mr.  Madison  became  his  successor, 
in  March,  1809. 

England  and  France,  and  indeed  most  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, had  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  for  some  years.  Napoleon 
had  introduced  and  carried  into  effect  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Continental  System.'*  This  was  designed  to  exclude  England  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  continent  of  Europe.  All  importation  or 
English  manufiictures  and  produce  was  prohibited.  This  system 
involved  the  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  both  England  and  France 
commenced  depredatiobs  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  November,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  decree  of  Berlm, 
by  which  the  Britislx  Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  » 


Serlin  decree,  and  iestied  her  "  Orders  in  Council "  in  1807.  Every 
neQtral  vessel  with  its  cargo  waa  confiscated  which  violated  these 
ordera.  England  also  clumed  the  right  to  search  all  neatral  ves- 
sels, in  order  to  execute  the  orders  in  council.  With  this  odious 
practice  was  connected  the  "right  of  search  "  on  nentrsl  vessels, 
for  British  seamen,  and  all  were  clamed  as  anch,  who  coald  not 
show  official  papers  of  their  birth,  and  regular  shipment  under  a 
neatral  government.  Hundreds  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  even 
native  bom  Americans,  were  thus  taken  under  oar  Sag  and 
impressed  on  board  of  British  ships  of  war.  These  "orders"  were 
followed  on  the  part  of  France,  by  the  decree  of  Milan,  December, 
1807,  and  a  more  aggravated  one  of  the  Tailleries,  in  January, 
1808. 

These  decrees  denationalized  and  confiscated  every  neutral  ves- 
sel which  had  been  searched  by  an  English  ship.  These  diffioid- 
ties  with  England  were  greatly  increased  by  the  wanton  attack  on 
the  frigate  Chesapeake,  in  the  waters  of  the  United  Btates.  This 
produced  a  call  upon  the  militia  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  Imperial  decrees  of  France,  and  the  aggressions  of  Great 
Britain,  induced  Congress,  by  recommendation  of  the  President^ 
to  lay  an  embargo  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  artdcles  from 
the  United  States,  in  December,  1807.  This  measure  met  with  bo 
much  opposition  that  it  was  repealed  in  1S09,  and  at  the  same  time 
all  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England  was  prohibited 
by  an  act  of  Congress.* 

During  the  same  period,  British  officers  and  traders  were  encour- 
aging the  Indiana  to  contend  for  their  righto,  by  instilling  into, 
their  minds  the  notion  that  they  had  sovereignty  over  all  the  coun- 
try not  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  These  lessons  were 
relished  by,Tecnmihe  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet  In  reference 
to  the  hostilities  of  1811,  hut  which  had  existed  in  feelings  and 
plana  at  an  early  period,  Mr.  Lanmao  aaya :— - 

"  The  basis  of  these  hostilities  was  the  fact  that  Elahwataws,  the 
Prophet,  who  pretended  to  certain  aupemataral  powers,  had  formed 
a  league  with  Tecumthe,  to  stir  up  the  jealousy  of  the  Indiana 
a^inst  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  this  was  an  act  of  pre- 
concert on  the  part  of  these  brothers,  in  order  to  produoe  a  general 
confederacy  of  lu^ans  against  the  United  States, 


*  Bm  Enoyelopadlk  AmerioHW,  uti«Ie,  ■<  ContliMatal  S?Mt«k." 


~  juainai  compituura  werv  urgea  od  doui  Biaes.  ix,  wn  mia- 
tftined  by  Oovemor  Harmon  that  the  lodiaos  had  eodeaTored  Is 
^cite  iDBurrectioB  agsiDst  the  AmericaoB,  had  depredated  apon 
theit  property,  and  mnrdered  their  citizens;  and  that  they  were, 
moreover,  in  league  with  the  British.  He  ordered  them,  tberefoTS, 
to  tetam  to  their  reBpective  tribes,  and  to  yield  up  the  proper^ 
which  they  had  stolen,  and  also  the  mqrderers. 

"  Tecnmthe,  in  answer,  denied  the  leagae.  He  alleged  that  hit 
only  design,  and  that  of  hie  brother,  was  to  strengthen  the  amitj 
between  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  improve  their  nor^ 
condition.  In  answer  to  Governor  Harrison's  demand  for  the  mm- 
derere  of  the  whites  who  hod  taken  refuge  among  their  tribec,  he 
denied  that  they  were  there ;  and  secondly,  that  if  they  were  then, 
it  was  not  right  to  punish  them,  and  that  tbey  ought  to  be  forg^'e^ 
ae  he  had  forgiven  those  who  had  murdered  bis  people  in  DHdmi. 

"The  Indians,  comprised  of  aeceders  from  the  various  trihe^ 
were  incited  by  the  conviction  that  their  domain  was  encrcncbd 
upon  by  the  Americans ;  that  they  were  themselves  superior  to  tin 
white  men ;  and  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  directed  them  to  voAi 
one  mighty  struggle  in  throwing  off  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States.  British  influence,  which  had  before  exerted  its  agency  in 
the  previous  Indian  war,  was  active  on  the  American  side  of  tbt 
Betroit  river,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  strong  groond  cf 
action. 

*'  An  ardent  correspondence  had  for  some  time  existed  regvdioK 
the  conduct  of  the  savages,  and  powerful  efibrta  were  made  to  ia- 
soade  them  from  advancing  in  their  projects.  In  a  speech  which 
was  sent  to  Tecumthe  and  his  brother,  complaining  of  iujori^ 
which  had  been  committed  by  the  Indians,  and  demandiog  redraw 
Qtov.  Harrison,  who  then  resided  at  Vincennee,  remarks:  'Brotk- 
ere,  I  am  myself  of  the  Long  Knife  fire ;  as  soon  aa  they  hearm? 
vvice,  yoo  will  see  them  pouring  forth  their  swarms  of  'hDotinf 
shirt  men,'  ae  numerous  as  the  mnequitoes  on  the  shores  of  A* 
Wabash.    Brothers,  take  care  of  their  stings.'  " 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Governor  Hull  met  at  Brownstotn^ 
the  Chippewaa,  Ottawae,  Pottawattamies,.  Wyandots,  and  8b«w»- 
nese^  and  obtained  frcmt  them  a  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  conoeo^ 
the  Manmee  with  the  Western  Reserve,  and  another  strip  ooooMt- 
iiig  Lower  Saudusky  with  the  country  south  of  the  line  Hgi*^ 
upon  in  1795.     These  strips  were  to  be  used  for  rosds. 

The  white  settlcmenta  in  Upper  Louisiana,  in  the  begitinio^* 
1808,  had  not  extended  much  beyond  the  boundaries  claimed  tj 
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the  Spanish  authorities  in  virtue  of  former  treaties  with  native 
tribes. 

On  the  10th  of  N'ovember  of  that  year,  a  grand  council  of  the 
nation  of  Osages  was  held  at  Fort  Clark,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri  river,  where  a  treaty  was  made  in  which  the  Osages  relin- 
qnieh  their  claims  to  all  their  lands  between  the  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  rivers,  as  far  west  as  a  line  drawn  from  Fort  Clark  due 
south  to  Arkansas.  This  treaty  threw  open  the  territory  to  settled- 
men  ts  to  this  boundary. 

Throughout  the  year  1809,  Tecumthe  and  his  brother  were 
strengthening  themselves,  both  openly  and  secretly,  Qovernor 
Harrison,  however,  had  been  once  more  led  to  suspect  their  ulti- 
mate designs,  and  was  preparing  to  meet  an  emergency,  whenever 
it  might  arise.  The  probability  of  its  being  at  hand  was  very 
greatly  increased  by  the  news  received  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
of  hostile  movements  there  among  the  savages.  In  reference  to 
theee  movements,  and  the  position  of  the  Shawanese  brothers,  Gov* 
ernor  Harrison  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
as  follows : 

'*  The  Shawanese  prophet  and  about  forty  followers  arrived  here 
about  a  week  ago.  He  denies  most  strenuously  any  participation 
in  the  late  combination  to  attack  our  settlements,  which  he  says 
was  entirely  confined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 
rivers ;  and  he  claims  the  merits  of  having  prevailed  upon  them  to 
relinquish  their  intentions. 

**  I  must  confess  that  my  suspicions  of  his  guilt  have  been  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished  at  every  interview  I  have  had  with 
him  Mnce  his  arrival.  He  acknowledged  that  he  received  an  invi- 
tation to  war  against  us,  from  the  British,  last  fall,  and  that  he  was* 
apprised  of  the  intention  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  ftc,  early  in  the  spring, 
and  warmly  solicited  to  join  in  their  league.  But  he  could  give  no 
satis&etory  explanation  oi  his  neglecting  to  communicate  to  me, 
circumstances  so  extremely  interesting  to  us,  and  toward  which  I 
had  a  few  months  before  directed  his  attention,  and  received  a 
solemn  assurance  of  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  iigunctions^  I 
had  impressed  upon  him. 

^The  result  of  all  my  inquiries  on  the  suhject  is,  that  the  late 
combination  waa  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  is 
anticipation  of  war  between  them  and  the  United  Slates.  It  was, 
however,  prematttre  aodf  iH-judged,  and  tbe  event  s«^K(MntlJf  mani- 
fests a  great  decline  in  their  influence,  or  in  the  taleMr  sad  ad» 
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dress,  with  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  manage  thar 
Indian  relations. 

'^  The  warlike  and  well  armed  tribes  of  the  Pottawattamies,  Ot- 
tawas,  Ghippewas,  Delawaree,  and  Miamies,  I  believe  neither  had, 
nor  would  have  joined  in  the  combination ;  and  althoogh  the  Elck- 
apooBf  whose  warriors  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  the 
remnant  of  the  Wyandot  excepted,  are  mnch  under  the  influence 
of  the  prophet,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  never  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  intentions,  if  these  were  really  hostile  to  the 
United  States." 

In  this  same  letter  the  governor,  at  the  request  of  the  secretsry, 
Dr.  Eustis,  ^ves  his  views  of  the  defense  of  the  frontiers,  in  whicl 
portion  of  his  epistle  many  valuable  hints  are  given  in  relation  to 
the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  war  with  England. 

In  September,  October,  and  December,  the  governor  of  Indiana 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  claims  of  the  Delawares,  Pottawat- 
tamies, Miamies,  Eel  river  Indians,  Weas,  and  Kickapoos,  to  off- 
tain  lands  upon  the  Wabash,  which  had  not  yet  been  purchaaed, 
and  which  were  believed  to  contidn  copper  ore. 

The  treaties  with  the  Delawares,  Pottawattamies,  Miamies, 
and  Eel  river  Indians,  were  made  at  Fort  Wayne ;  the  others  at 
Vincennes;  they  were  protested  against  by  Tecumthe  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  the 
charter  of  the  Miami  University.  With  regard  to  this  institntion, 
a  question  at  once  arose,  whether  it  should  be  within  Symmea'  For- 
chase,  as  it  had  been  originally  intended  it  should  be,  and  as  the  char- 
ter required;  or  placed  upon  the  lands  with  which  it  was  endowed; 
which  lands  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  select  out  of  the  I^ 
chase,  as  has  been  already  related.  The  legislature  decided  that 
the  University  should  be  upon  the  lands  which  had  been  appropri- 
ated to  its  support  in  the  township  of  Oxford,  and  there,  aoeoro- 
ingly,  it  was  placed. 

One  of  the  events  of  1809,  which  chums  special  notice,  was  the 
organization  of  the  territory  of  Illinois. 

The  people  of  Illinois,  as  has  happened  to  others  more  recent^i 
at  several  periods  were  left  without  a  regularly  constituted  goveiV' 
ment  Originally  it  was  a  portion  of  ancient  Louisiana,  under  the 
French  monarchy.  By  the  treaty  of  France  with  Qreat  Britain,  ^^ 
1768,  all  Canada,  including  the  IlUnoia  country^  was  ceded  to^e 
latter  power. 
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Sut  IBritiflh  authority  and  laws  did  not  reach  Illinois  until  1765, 
rben  Captain  Sterling,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
Iritisli  crown,  established  the  provisional  government  at  Fort 
IHiartres. 

In  1766,  the  "  Quebec  Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  passed  the  British 
Parliament,  which  placed  Illinois,  and  the  North-Western  Territory 
inder  the  local  administration  of  Canada. 

Tbe  conquest  of  the  country  by  General  Clark,  in  1778,  brought 
it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Yijrginia,  and  in  the  month  of  October, 
the  Xie^slature  of  that  State  organized  the  county  of  Illinois. 

The  cession  of  the  country  to  the  Continental  Congress  was 
made  in  1784,  and  the  ordinance  to  organize  the  I^orth-Westem 
Territory,  which  provided  for  a  territorial  government,  was  not 
passed  nntil  1787,  and  the  governor  and  judges  who  exercised,  in 
one  body,  legislative  and  judicial  authority,  did  not  go  into  opera- 
tion until  J^uly,  1788.     Still  the  Illinois  country  remained  without 
any  organized  government  till  March,  1790,  when  Governor  St. 
Clair  organized  the  county  that  bears  his  name.    Hence,  for  more 
than  six  years  at  one  period,  and  for  a  shorter  time  at  other  peri- 
ods, there   was  no  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  authority  in 
the  country.     The  people  were  a  '*law  unto  themselves,"  and  good 
feelings,  harmony,  and  fidelity  to  engagements  predominated. 

From  1 800  they  had  been  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Indiana.  In 
all  the  territories  at  that  period,  there  were  two  grades  of  territorial 
government.  The  first  was  that  of  governor  and  judges.  These 
constituted  the  law-making  power.  Such  was  the  organization  of 
minois  in  1809.  The  next  grade  was  a  territorial  legislature;  the 
people  electing  tbe  house  of  representatives,  and  the  president  and 
senate  appointing  the  council. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  of  February  3d,  1809,  all  that  part  of  In- 
diana Territory  which  lies  west  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  that  river  and  Post  Yincennes,  due  north,  to  the 
territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  consti- 
tuted into  a  separate  territory,  by  tbe  name  of  Illinois ;  and  the  first 
grade  of  territorial  government  was  established. 

For  eight  years  Illinois  had  formed  a  part  of  Indiana,  and  the 
principal  statutes  of  that  territory  were  re-enacted  by  the  governor 
And  judges,  and  became  the  basis  of  statute  law  in  Illinois,  much 
of  which,  without  change  of  phraseology,  remains  in  the  revised 
code  of  Uiat  State,  as  the  same  laws,  in  substance,  originated  in  the 
tegislation  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  North-Western  Terri- 
tory, and  were  enacted  by  the  governor  and  judges  of  Indianai  in 
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risdictioD  west  of  the  Mimiaaippi. 

The  following  specimen  of  their  earl j  jarispradence  mi^Mtli  : 
without  isterest  to  the  reader. 

A  competent  namber  of  persons  for  each  coau^  were  aooHDiUd 
and  comroiseioned  hj  the  governor  with  power  to  take  all  mannai 
recognizances  and  ohligations  as  an;  jostices  of  the  peace  in  tbe  U» 
ted  Btatea — all  to  be  certified  to  the  court  of  common  pleaa  it  tbe 
next  session — except  those  for  a  folonj,  which  belonged  to  'it 
coart  of  oyer  and  terminer.  One  or  more  jastices  of  tfa«  pcM^ 
may  hear  and  determine,  by  doe  coarse  of  law,  any  petty  ciaw 
and  misdemeanors,  where  the  panishment  shall  be  fine  oa\j,  M> 
exceeding  three  dollars.  Jasticee  were  required  to  ecMDmit  ^ 
offender  when  a  crime  was  perpetrated  in  their  sight,  without  f» 
ther  testimony.  AU  warrants  to  be  nnder  the  hand  aod  seal  of  At 
justice.  Justices  to  hare  power  to  punish  by  fine,  as  proridedli 
the  statute,  all  assaults  and  batteries  not  of  ao  aggravated  D*tiD«; 
and  cause  to  be  arrested  all  affrayers,  riotera  and  distorbers  of  ^ 
peace,  and  bind  them  over  by  recognizance,  to  appear  at  tbe  MH 
general  conrt,  (»  court  of  common  pleas,  to  be  held  witbin  tw 
county,  and  to  require  such  persons  to  give  security.  Jnstieetd 
the  peace  to  examine  into  all  homicides,  marders,  treasoDi  ■" 
felonies,  done  in  their  reepectire  counties,  and  to  commit  to  pnx"' 
all  persons  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  manslaoghter,  mvm 
treason,  or  other  capital  offense,  and  hold  to  hail  all  persoDB  ew- 
pected  to  be  gnil^  of  lesser  offenses;  and  require  sureties  fort* 
good  behavior  of  idle,  vagnmt,  disorderly  characters;  swiows* 
and  gamblers,  as  welt  as  every  description  of  disorderi;  ■■* 
vagrant  persons. 

tWrto. — Courts  of  common  pleas  were  oi;ganiKed  in  eacbeouBq- 
of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  were  a  qnoram*  Th«y  ^ 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  tiie  governor  for  and  dorisg  ff^ 
behavior.  Said  courts  to  hear  and  determine,  according  to  *• 
common  law,  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  the  punishment  wb^ 
of  did  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  imprisonment  for  one  ye»r>  w  ^"*^ 
nre  of  goods  an^  chattels,  lands  and  tenements.  This  00"*  W 
pleas  of  assize,  scire  fadoB,  TtpUvini,  and  was  empowered  to  ** 
and  detennine  all  manner  of  pleas,  suits,  actions  and  oriJB»*i  '*r 
personal,  and  inized,  according  to  law.  For  the  more  »V^ 
administration  of  justice,  the  conrt  held  six  sessions  anna*!^- 

If  the  court  was  not  opened  on  the  day  appointed,  ib9  »^^ 
could  adjourn  from  i3ay  to   day  for  two  days,  and  then  no*" 
nPxt  term. 
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Oompensation  of  the  Judges  of  this  court  was  two  dollars  and 
Ifty  cents  per  day,  -paid  from  the  county  levy. 

This  court  had  power  to  take  all  recognizances  and  obligations,  and 
kll  oases  not  within  their  jurisdiction,  to  be  certified  to  the  next  court 
«f  oyer  and  terminer.  All  fines  to  be  duly  and  truly  assessed  accor- 
ling  to  the  quality  of  the  ofiTense,  without  affection  or  partiality. 

Criminals  who  had  absconded  from  the  counties  to  be  brought 
>ack  by  warrant.  Any  person  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the  gen- 
eral court.  All  writs  issued  to  be  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Judges  had  power  to  grant  under  seal,  replevins^  writs  of 
tpmrtitum^  writs  of  view^  and  all  other  writs  and  process,  under  said 
l^leas  and  actions  cognizable  in  said  court,  as  occasion  may  require. 
The  court  could  issue  subpCBuas,  under  seal,  and  signed  by  any 
elerk,  into  any  county  in  the  territory,  summoning  any  witness. 
The  clerk  of  said  court  was  appointed  by  the  governor  during  good 
behavior. 

7%^  Supreme — styled  General  Court — ^was  held  twice  a  year,  at  Vin- 
cennes,  on  the  first  Tuesdays  in  April  and  September — ^had  authority 
to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus^  cerliorariy  and  writs  of  error.    The 
members  of  the  court  were  constituted  circuit  judges,  and  required 
to  hold  a  circuit  court  once  in  each  year  in  the  counties  of  Dear- 
born, Clark,  Randolph  and  St.  Clair.    This  court  was  empowered 
to  hear  and  determine  all  cases,  matters  and  things,  cognizable  in 
said  court ;  to  examine  and  correct  errors  of  inferior  courts,  and 
punish;  to  punish  the  ** contempts,  omissions,  neglects,  favors, 
corruptions  and  defaults  of  all  justices  of  the  peace,  sherifEs,  coro- 
ners, clerks,  and  all  other  oflElcers;  award  process  to  collect  all 
fines,  forfeitures  and  amercements ; "  to  hold  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  jail  delivery.    The  governor  was  empowered 
to  call  a  special  term  for  capital  offenses. 

By  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1808,  for  arming  and  equipping  one  hundred  thousand 
militia  in  the  United  States,  Governor  Lewis  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  made  proclamation  for  raising  and  equipping  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  militia  of  the  territory,  which  were 
duly  apportioned  in  the  counties  of  St  Charles,  St.  Louis,  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  Kew  Madrid,  and  Arkansas. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1809,  Nicholas  Jarrot,  of  Cahokia,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Prairie  du  Chein,  made  afl&davit,  that  the 
British  agents  and  traders  at  that  place,  and  on  the  frontiers  cft 
Canada,  were  stirring  up  the  Indians,  furnishing  them  with  gunB 
ttid  ammxinitaon,  and  preparing  them  for  hostile  demonstrations. 


In  November,  a  commaQication  came  from  Messn.  Portia  ud 
Bleakly,  of  Prairie  da  Chein,  deajing  the  atatements  of  M.  JwroL 
Tbey  were  persons  implicated.  About  tbe  same  period,  hostile 
demon strations  were  made  on  tbe  part  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  satiooi, 
against  Fort  Madison.  During  tbe  same  montb,  hoetilitiea  cos- 
menced  between  tbe  Oeages  and  lowas;  tbe  latter  baviog  bOed 
Bome  of  tbe  former,  not  far  from  where  Liber^  is  now  ntmUd,' 
north  of  the  Missouri  river.  ' 

About  this  time,  for  some  three  or  four  years,  gr^^  excitemot 
1810.]  was  caused  in  Ohio,  by  what  was  known  under  the  nmieflf 
the  "Sweeping  Resolutions."  The  legislature  of  Ohio  had  paeed 
an  act,  giving  justices  of  tbe  peace  JuriadictitHi,  without  the  tid  ofi 
jury,  iu  the  firet  instance  in  tbe  collection  of  debts,  in  all  cue* 
where  tbe  demand  did  not  exceed  £fly  dollan.  Inasmaeh  u  Vj 
tbe  constitution  of  the  United  States,  all  matters  of  cMtb,  vbm 
the  amount  exceeds  twenty  dollars,  are  referred  to  a  jury;  >d4 
inasmuch  too,  aa  anything  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  a  Stttt, 
contraty  to  the  provisions  of  the  national  constitution,  is  ntler^ 
void,  and  of  no  efiect,  the  judges  of  all  the  courts  declared  this  «* 
of  the  legislature  void,  and  of  no  effect.  This  boldness  of  ll» 
judges  aroused  tbe  anger  of  tbe  legislators,  and  in  order  to  pnoish 
tbe  bold  expounders  of  the  law,  the  latter  were  impeached  in  tbe 
Senate,  and  removed  from  office.  Three  judges  were  in  thiswjj 
Bnccessively  removed,  in  the  years  preceding  1809-10  for  thi* 
cause.  In  tbe  fall  of  1800,  however,  the  people  did  not  elect 
"sweepers"  (as  the  impeaching  legislators  were  called,)  enongt'o 
the  Senate,  to  enable  the  Ilouse  to  carry  an  impeachment  throng" 
the  same,  and  a  new  plan  Vfaa  therefore  devised  for  asserting  ^' 
enpremacy  of  the  legislature.  The  doctrine  was  started,  that  m  * 
short  time  it  would  be  seven  yenra  since  the  constitution  of  Oiu* 
went  into  operation,  and  certainly  all  civil  officers  ought  togoo"' 
of  office  every  seven  years,  and  bo  have  the  field  entirely  clesf™ 
off  for  new  aspirants  to  office;  and  accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  JW' 
ftry,  1810,  the  great  bo  called  "Sweeping  Resolution '^wae  pasM 
which,  with  its  preamble,  reads  as  follows : 

""WTiereas,  it  is  provided  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  tl»™ 
article  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  that  the  jndges  of  tbe 
Bnpremc  court,  the  presidents  and  associate  judges  of  the  cooft  ^ 
common  pleaa,  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot  of  both  hooBeso' 
tbe  general  assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  seven  !*"*< 
if  BO  long  they  behave  well;  and  whereas,  the  first  genei*!  ae«i"' 
hly  of  this  Slate  did  appoiut  judges  of  the  supreme  court?  f"** 
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Lents  and  associate  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  many 
>f  vrhose  offices  have  become  vacant  at  different  times,  and  elec- 
ions  have  been  had  to  fill  vacancies;  and  whereas,  the  original 
:erin  of  office  is  about  to  expire,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
reneral  assembly  topromdefor  that  event: 

**  Therefore,  Resolvedy  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  of 
OhiOy  that  the  constitution  of  the  State  having  limited  and  defined 
lihe  term  of  office  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
presidents  and  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  the  secretary 
9f  State,  the  auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  State  shall  hold,  and 
also  the  mode  of  filling  vacancies  by  the  legislature,  it  cannot,  of 
right,  he  construed  to  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  original  term 
for  which  the  first  officers  were  appointed."  * 

This  resolution,  when  passed,  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  passed 
there  on  the  18th  of  January,  1810,  and  thus  every  civil  officer  in 
the  State  was  at  once  swept  out  of  office,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  legislature  proceeded  to  fill  some  of  the  vacancies  so 
made,  and  to  order  elections  by  the  people  of  those  officers  who 
were  so  elected.  Many  of  the  counties  had  not  been  organized 
longer  flian  three  or  four  years,  and  many  judges  had  not  held 
office  for  two  years,  although  the  constitution  makes  the  term 
seven  years.  By  this  means  the  whole  State  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion for  a  time ;  many  of  the  old  officers  refused  to  give  way  to 
the  new  ones,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  utter  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  was  seen  and  ac- 
knowledged all  around,  and  peace  and  order  again  restored. 

The  hostile  intentions  of  Tecumthe  and  his  followers  toward  the 
United  States,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt  in  1810.  The  exciting 
causes  were — ^the  purchase  at  Port  "Wayne  in  1809,  which  the 
Shawanese  denounced  as  illegal  and  unjust,  and  British  influence. 
And  here,  as  in  1790  to  1795,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  what 
really  was  the  amount  of  British  influence,  and  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded ;  whether  from  the  agents  merely,  or  from  higher  authority. 
On  the  one  hand  there  are  many  assertions  like  the  following : — 

YmcBNNES,  26ilh  June,  ISlO.f 

Winemac  assured  me  that  the  Prophet,  not  long  since,  proposed 
to  the  young  men  to  murder  the  principal  chiefs  of  all  the  tribes, 
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obaeiring,  that  their  hands  would  never  be  ontied  until  this 
effected ;  that  these  were  the  men  who  had  sold  their  lands, 
who  would  prevent  them  from  opposing  the  eneroadimenta  of  the 
white  {people. 

An  Iowa  Indian  informs  me,  that  two  years  ago  this  anmBMr,  aa 
agent  from  the  British  arrived  at  the  lSx>phet'8  town^  and,  ia  his 
presence,  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was  ehsirgeA^  tks 
substance  of  which  was,  to  urge  the  Prophet  to  unite  as  nuuij 
tribes  as  he  could  against  the  United  States,  but  not  to  eoBunenas 
hostlities  until  they  gave  the  signal. 

ViwoinnfBS,  July  18,  1810. 

From  the  lowas,  I  learn  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  actually 
received  the  tomahawk,  and  are  ready  to  strike  whenever  the 
Prophet  gives  the  signal.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Sacs  wen^ 
some  time  since,  to  see  the  British  superintendent;  and  on  the  £rst 
instant,  fifty  more  passed  Chicago  for  the  same  destination.  A 
Miami  chief,  who  has  just  returned  from  his  annual  visit  to  Mai- 
den, after  having  received  the  accustomed  donation  of  goods,  was 
thus  addressed  by  the  British  agent:  "My  son,  keep  your  eyes 
fixed  on  me ;  my  tomahawk  is  now  up ;  be  you  ready,  but  do  not 
strike  until  I  give  the  signal." 

YiNCBNifss,  July  25th,  1810. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  designs  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
British  agent  of  Indian  affiuirs,  to  do  us  injury.    Thia  agent  is  a 

refugee  from  the  neighborhood  of ,  and  his  implacable  hatred 

to  his  native  country,  prompted  him  to  take  part  with  the  Indiana, 
in  the  battle  between  them  and  General  Wayne's  army.  He  has, 
ever  since  his  appointment  to  the  principal  i^ncy,  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  excite  hostilities ;  and  the  lavish  manner  in  which  bs 
is  allowed  to  scatter  presents  among  them,  shows  that  his  goven* 
ment  participates  in  his  enmity  and  authorizes  his  measures. 

Fort  Wayne,  August  T,  1810. 

Since  writing  you  on  the  25th  ultimo,  about  one  hundred  mea 
of  the  Saukies  have  returned  from  the  British  agent,  who  supplied 
them  liberally  with  everything  they  stood  in  want  of.  The  party 
received  forty-seven  rifles,  and  a  number  of  fusils,  with  plenty  of 
powder  and  lead.  This  is  sending  fire-brands  into  the  Mississippi 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  will  draw  numbers  of  our  Indians  to  the 
British  side,  in  the  hope  of  being  treated  with  the  same  liberality. 

JoHV  Johnston,  In JUan  Ag^t 
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On  llie  other  band,  it  10  well  known  that  Sir  James  Craig,  the 

governor  of  Canada,  wrote  on  the  25th  of  November,  1810,  to  Mr. 

Iforier,  the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  authorizing  him  to 

inform  the  United  States  government  that  the  northern  savages 

were  meditating  hostilities ;  it  is  likewise  known  that  in  the  follow* 

iMkg  March,  Sir  James  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  relation  to  the 

Indians,  and  spoke  of  the  information  he  had  given  the  Americans, 

and  that  his  conduct  was  approved,  besides  the  repeated  denial  by 

the  English  minister  at  Washington,  of  any  inflnenoe  having  been 

exerted  over  the  frontier  tribes  adverse  to  the  States,  by  the 

aotfaorlty  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  English  ministry,  or  the 

l^vernor  of  Canada.    These,  disconnected  with  other  circumstan* 

cea,  should  acquit  the  riders  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  do  not 

.  ahow  who,  nor  how  high  iu  authority  the  functionaries  were  who 

tried,  as  Tecumthe  told  Harrison,  to  set  the  red  men,  as  dogs,  upon 

the  whites. 

But,  however  the  evil  influence  originated,  certain  it  is  that  the 
deteimination  was  taken  by  ^^  the  successor  of  Pontiac,*'  to  unite 
all  the  western  tribes  in  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  case  that 
power  would  not  give  up  the  lands  bought  at  Fort  Wayne^  and  under- 
take to  recognize  the  principle,  that  no  purchases  should  be  there- 
q^Ut  made  unless  from  a  couneU  representing  all  the  tribes  united  as  one 
nation.    By  various  acts,  the  feelings  of  Tecumthe  became  more 
and  more  evident;  but  in  August,  he  having  visited  Vincennes  to 
see  the  governor,  a  council  was  held  at  which,  and  at  a  subsequent 
interview,  the  real  position  of  af&irs  was  clearly  ascertained.    Of 
that  council,  the  account  contained  in  Drake's  life  of  the  great 
chieftain  is  given : 

^'  Qovemor  Harrijson  had  made  arrangements  for  holding  the 
oouocil  on  the  portico  of'  his  own  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up 
with  seats  for  the  occasion.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth, 
he  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  chief,  being  attended  by  the  judges  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court,  some  officers  of  the  army,  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men,  from  Fort  Enox,  and  a  large  number  of  citizens. 

"  At  the  appointed  hour,  Tecumthe,  supported  by  forty  of  his 
principal  warriors,  made  his  appearance,  the  remainder  of  his  fol- 
lowers being  encamped  in  the  village  and  its  environs.  When  the 
chief  had  approached  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  house,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  some  advances  from  the  governor. 
*^  An  interpreter  was  sent  requesting  him  and  his  followers  to 
take  seats  on  the  portico.  To  this  Tecumthe  objected*— he  did  not 
flunk  the  place  a  suitable  one  for  holding  the  conference,  but  pre- 
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ferred  that  it  shonld  take  place  in  a  grove  of  iyeee — ^to  wticli  he 
pointed — standing  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The  governor 
said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  grove,  except  that  there  were  no 
seats  in  it  for  accommodation. 

"  Tecumthe  replied,  that  constituted  n6  objection  to  the  grove, 
the  earth  being  the  most  suitable  place  for  the  Indians,  who  loved 
to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  The  governor  yielded 
the  point,  and  the  benches  and  chairs  having  been  removed  to  the 
spot,  the  conference  was  begun,  the  Indians  being  seated  on  the 
grass. 

"  Tecumthe  opened  the  meeting  by  stating,  at  length,  his  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  made  by  Governor  Harrison  in 
the  previous  year;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  boldly  avowed 
the  principle  of  his  party  to  be,  that  of  resistance  to  every  cesflion 
of  land,  unless  made  by  all  the  tribes,  who,  he  contended,  formed 
but  one  nation.  He  admitted  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  the 
chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  determination  not  to  permit  the  village  chiefs,  in  future,  to 
manage  their  a&irs,  but  to  place  the  power  with  which  they  had 
been  heretofore  invested,  in  the  hands  of  the  war  chiefs. 

^^Tbe  Americans,  he  said,  had  driven  the  Indians  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  would  soon  push  them  into  the  lakto ;  and,  while  he  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  United  States,  he 
declared  it  to  be  his  unalterable  resolution  to  take  a  stand,  and 
resolutely  oppose  the  further  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon  the 
Indian  lands.  He  concluded  by  making  a  brief  but  impassioned 
recital  of  the  various  wrongs  and  aggressions  inflicted  by  the  whit6 
men  upon  the  Indians,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Eevoln- 
tionary  war  down  to  the  period  of  that  council,  all  of  which  was 
calculated  to  arouse  and  inflame  the  minds  of  such  of  his  foUoweis 
as  were  present. 

^^  To  him  the  Governor  replied,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  the 
interpreter  commenced  explaining  the  speech  to  Tecumthe,  who, 
after  listening  to  a  portion  of  it,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to 
speak  with  great  vehemence  of  manner. 

**  The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but  as  he 
did  not  understand  him,  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation, 
and  suffered  his  attention  to  be  drawn  toward  Winnemac,  • 
friendly  Indian  lying  on  the  grass  before  him,  who  was  renewing 
the  priming  of  his  pistol,  which  he  had  kept  concealed  firom  ^ 
other  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the  governor. 

"  His  attention,  however,  was  again  directed  toward  Tecumthe 


Dy  DeanDg  u«nerai  uidsod,  woo  was  iniimaieiy  acquaintea  wim 
the  Shawanee  langnage,  saj  to  Lieutenant  Jenamga,  '  thoee  fellowa 
intend  mischief;  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard.' 

"  At  that  moment,  the  followtira  of  Tecumthe  seized  their  toma- 
hawks and  war  clubs,  and  sprung  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  tamed 
upon  the  governor.  Aa  soon  as  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  arm  chair  in  which  he  sat,  he  rose,  drew  a  small  sword  which 
he  had  by  his  aide,  and  stood  on  the  defensive. 

"  Captun  G.  R.  Floyd,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near  him,  drew 
A  dirk,  and  the  chief  Winnemac  cocked  his  pistol.  The  citizens 
present  were  more  numerous  than  the  Indians,  but  were  unarmed ; 
some  of  them  procured  clubs  and  brick-bat«,  and  also  stood  on  the 
defensive.  The  'Rev.  Mr.  Winans,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
church,  ran  to  the  governor's  house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himself 
St  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 

*'  During  this  singular  scene,  no  one  apoke,  until  the  guard  came 
mnning  up,  and  appearing  to  be  in  the  act  of  firing,  the  governor 
ordered  them  not  to  do  so.  He  then  demanded  of  the  interpreter 
at)  explanation  of  what  had  happened,  who  replied  that  Tecumthe 
bad  interrupted  him,  declaring  that  all  the  governor  had  sud  was 
folse,  and  that  he  and  the  Seventeen  Fires  had  cheated  and 
imposed  on  the  Indians. 

"  The  Governor  then  told  Tecumthe  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  and 
that  he  would  hold  no  farther  communication  with  him ;  that  as 
ho  had  come  to  Vincennes  under  the  protection  of  a  council-fire, 
he  might  return  in  safety,  but  that  he  must  immediately  leave  the 
village, 

"Here  it  was  supposed  the  council  would  terminate.  But  early 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  the  Shawanese  chief  appeared  at  the 
governor's  residence,  and  desired  another  interview;  and  after 
making  an  apology  for  his  conduct  the  day  before,  his  request  was 
complied  with. 

"Lest  he  should  have  a  body  of  his  followers  secreted  in  the 
neighborhood,  ready  to  join  those  who  were  with  him,Hwo  com- 
panies of  militia  were  mustered  from  the  village  and  neighborhood, 
and  ordered  to  parade  morning  and  evening  ready  for  action. 

"  The  governor  and  several  of  his  ftiends  also  attended  the  coun- 
cil, well  armed.  Tecumthe's  conduct  was  upon  this  occasion, 
however,  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  at  any  previous 
meeting,  and  though  firm  and  intrepid,  he  said  nothing  that  was 
insolent 

**  After  finishing  his  speech,  a  W^yandot,  a  Kickapoo,  a  Pottawat- 
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tamie^  an  Ottawa,  and  a  Winnebago,  severally  ^oke ;  each  d6<^ 
ing  his  tribe  had  entered  into  the  Bhawanese  confederacy,  and 
would  support  the  principles  laid  down  by  Tecumthe,  wh(Hn  they 
had  appointed  their  leader. 

^^  The  now  undoubted  purposes  of  the  ITorth^n  Indians  being  of  s 
character  necessarily  leading  to  war,  Governor  Harrison  proceeded  to 
strengthen  himself  for  the  contest,  by  preparing  the  militia,  ajid 
posting  the  regular  tlx>ops  that  were  with  him,  under  CaptaiHS  Po- 
sey and  Cross,  at  Yincennes. 

'^  In  a  few  days  the  Indians  depaited,  and  little  more  was  heard 
£rpm  Tecumthe,  the  warrior,  until  next  year.  Meanwhile,  \m 
brother  remained  at  Prophet's  town,  professing  friendship  for  tte 
frontier  inhabitants ;  and,  at  one  time  previous  to  the  warrior's lul 
visit  at  Yincennes,  he  sent  a  message  to  Gh)vemor  Harrison,  asking 
that  implements  for  building  bouses,  as  likewise  farming  utensila} 
be  remitted  from  government,  for  the  benefit  of  himself  sod 
others  at  their  village." 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1810,  western  history  is  brought  dows 
to  the  very  eve  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  which,  thoogh  n 
event  that  had  ^^  cast  its  shadow  before,"  cannot  be  said  to  have  iti 
commencement  until  1811,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  well  to  eod 
the  present  period  at  this  time. 

The  next  period  commences  with  the  year  1811,  and,  after  em- 
bracing the  incidents  of  the  war,  and  the  intermediate  events,  it  ii 
extended  to  1820,  which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  date  of  the  com* 
mencement  of  State  sovereignty  west  of  the  Mississippi,  that  being 
the  year  in  which  Missouri,  the  first  State  of  the  "  Far  West,"  w« 
admitted  into  the  dnion. 


PERIOD    VII. 


During  the  firet  half  of  this  year,  while  the  difficulties  with  Eng- 
Iftod  Boade  a  war  with  her  ever;  dsj  more  probable,  nothing  took 
place  to  render  a  contest  with  the  Indians  any  the  lees  certain.  In 
Jane,  Harrison  sent  to  the  Shawanese  leaders  a  message,  biding 
them  hew&re  of  hostilities.  To  this  Tecamthe  gave  a  brief  reply, 
promising  the  governor  a  visit. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following,  that  his  brother,  the  Proph^ 
made  hia  first  hostile  demonstration  soon  afterward : 

"June,  1811.  The  boat  which  was  sent  op  the  Wabash  some 
time  past,  with  the  United  States  annnity  of  salt,  for  the  Delaware, 
Miami,  and  Pottawattamie  tribes  of  Indians,  and  a  few  barrels  as 
a  present  to  the  Prophet,  has  returned  without  having  accomplished 
Ihe  main  object  of  its  mission.  Having  proceeded  as  high  up  as  the 
Prophet's  town,  they  halted  in  order  to  leave  that  ptu-t  destined  for 
him.  He  at  first  refused  to  accept  of  it,  but  detfuned  the  boat  un- 
til he  would  have  a  council  of  his  chiefe  ;  and  after  detaining  them 
two  days,  he  seized  the  whole  cargo.  So  the  Indians  will  not 
only  suffer  for  want  of  salt,  but  may  blame  the  government  for 
fiiithlessness,  in  failing  to  deliver  the  article  at  the  usual  period. 

"  On  being  demanded  the  cause  of  his  treachery  and  rash  con- 
duct, the  Prophet  gave  no  answer,  or  any  explanation,  but  said  his 
brother  Tecumthe  would  visit  the  governor  at  Vincennes  soon,  and 
Mttle  the  afbir  with  him."* 

Again,  July  27th — 

"  For  some  days  past  veiy  considerable  alarm  has  existed  In  this 
place  and  vicinity,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  Shawanew 
ohief,  Tecumthe,  the  brother  of  the  Prophet,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  oS  warriors.  On  the  28th  he  entered  the  town.  His 
march  here  was  performed  leisurely,  having  been  seven  days  occu- 
pied in  traveling  the  last  seventy  miles." 

Although  the  oatenaible  object  of  this  visit  was  Tecnmthe's  going 
to  the  cotmcil,  yet  it  wii  believed  by  many,  that  his  real  object 
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was  to  intimidate  the  whites,  by  a  show  of  his  force,  a  belief  that 
seems  to  gain  strength  from  the  unusaal  tardiness  of  his  marcL 

This  last  council  was  still  less  satisfactory  to  the  governor  and 
citizens  than  the  former  one  of  August,  1810,  because  Tecumthe, 
on  this  occasion,  acknowledged  that  he  had  already  united  the 
northern  Indians,  and  furthermore,  avowed  his  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding flouth,  on  the  errand  of  bringing  the  savages  of  that  region 
into  a  league  of  offensive  warfare,  to  reclaim  their  country. 

Henceforth,  nothing  short  of  a  speedy  Indian  war  was  anticipa- 
ted, and  on  the  31st  of  July,  during  the  session  of  the  council,  the 
citizens  of  Yincennes  and  its  vicinity  met  in  convention,  and  me- 
morialized President  Madison  on  the  subject,  though  not  so  much 
for  protection  from  a  militaiy  force,  as  for  permission  to  fight  tiie 
Indians  their  own  way. 

The  following  letters  furnish  additional  evidences  of  the  state 
of  affairs  at  that  time,  as  being  indicative  of  the  impending  war: 

Fort  Wayne,  February  8, 1811. 
has  been  at  this  place.    The  information  derived  from 


him  is  the  same  I  have  been  in  possession  of  for  several  years,  to 

wit :  the  intrigues  of  the  British  agents  and  partizans,  in  creating 

an  influence  hostile  to  our  people  and  government,  within  our  ter- 

ritoiy.    I  do  not  know  whether  a  garrison  is  to  be  erected  on  lie 

Wabash  or  not,  but  every  consideration  of  sound  policy  urges 

the  early  establishment  of  a  post,  somewhere  contiguous  to  Uie 

Prophet's  residence.* 

ViNOBNNBS,  6th  August^  1811. 

The  Shawanee  chief,  Tecumthe,  has  made  a  visit  to  this  pUce, 
with  about  three  hundred  Indians,  though  he  promised  to  bring 
but  a  few  attendants ;  his  intentions  are  hostiUy  though  he  found  iifl 
prepared  for  him. 

Tecumthe  did  not  set  out  till  yesterday ;  he  then  descended  iio 
Wabash,  attended  by  twenty  men,  on  his  way  to  the  southward. 
After  having  visited  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws,  he  is  to  visit  the 
Osages,  and  return  by  the  Missouri.  The  spies  say,  his  object  m 
coming  with  so  many,  was  to  demand  a  retrocession  of  the  last  pu^ 
chase.  At  the  moment  he  was  promising  to  bring  but  few  m^^ 
with  him,  he  was  sending  in  every  direction  to  collect  his  people. 
That  he  meditated  a  blow  at  this  time,  was  believed  by  almost  all 
the  neutral  Indians.f 

*Correspondenoe  of  Colonel  JolmBton,  Indimn  agent. 
j-Goremor  Harrison's  oorrespondence. 


Fort  Wathb,  August  18, 1811. 
It  appears  tbat  the  fruit  of  the  Sfaawanee  Prophet,  and  hia  hand, 
is  making  its  appearance  in  mora  genaine  colors  than  heretofore. 
I  have  lately  had  opportnnitieB  of  seeing  many  of  the  Indiana  of 
this  agencj,  from  different  quarters,  and  bj  what  I  hare  been  able 
to  leam  from  them,  particolarly  the  PottawattamieB,  I  am  induced 
to  believe  the  news  circulating  io  the  papers,  respecting  the  depre- 
dations committed  in  the  Illinois  territory,  by  the  Indians,  is 
mostly  correct,  and  is  thought  by  them  to  have  proceeded  from 
Mar  Poe,  and  the  influence  of  the  Shawanee  Prophet.  Several  of 
the  tribes  have  sent  to  me  for  advice. 

ViNCENNBS,  September  17, 1811. 

■  states  that  almost  every  Indian  from  the  country  above 

this  had  been,  or  were  then  gone  to  Maiden,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Sritish  agent.  We  shall  probably  gain  our  destined  point  at  the 
moment  of  their  return.  If  then  the  British  agents  are  really  en-, 
deavoring  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  ns,  we  shall 
be  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  very  moment  when  the  impres- 
uons  which  have  been  made  against  us  are  most  active  in  the 
minds  of  the  savages. 

succeeded  in  getting  the  chiefs  together  at  Port  "Wayne, 

though  he  fonnd  them  all  preparing  to  go  to  Maiden.  The  result 
of  the  council  discovered  that  the  whole  tribes  (including  the 
Weas  and  Eel  rivers,  for  they  are  all  Miamies,)  were  about  equally 
divided  in  favor  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  United  States.  Lapousier 
the  Wea  chief,  whom  I  before  mentioned  to  you  as  being  seduced 

by  the  Prophet,  was  repeatedly  asked  by' what  land  it  was 

that  he  was  determined  to  defend  with  his  blood ;  whether  it  was 
that  which  was  ceded  by  the  late  treaty  or  not;  but  he  would  give 
no  answer. 

reports  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  "Wabash  have  been,  or 

now  are,  on  a  visit  to  the  British  agents  at  Maiden.  He  had  never 
known  one-fourth  as  many  goods  given  to  the  Indians  as  they  are 
now  distributing.  He  examined  the  share  of  one  man  (not  a 
cbiel^)  and  found  that  he  had  received  an  elegant  rifle,  twenty>iive 
pounds  of  powder,  fifty  pounds  of  lead,  three  blankets,  three  trouda 
of  cloth,  ten  shirts  and  several  other  articles.  He  says  every 
Indian  is  furnished  with  a  gnn  (either  rifle  or  fusil)  and  an  abund- 
ance of  ammunition.  A  trader  of  this  coantiy  was  lately  in  the 
king's  stores  at  Maiden,  and  was  told  that  the  quantity  of  goods 
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for  the  Indian  department,  which  had  been  sent  out  this  year,  ex- 
ceeded that  of  common  years  by  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  this  profusion  to  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  instigating  the  Indians  to  take  up  the  tomahawk.  It  cannot 
be  to  secure  their  trade ;  for  all  the  peltry  collected  on  the  waters  of 
the  Wabash  in  one  year,  if  sold  in  the  London  market,  would  not  pay 
the  freight  of  the  goods  which  have  been  given  to  the  Indians. 

Harrison,  meanwhile,  had  taken  steps  to  increase  his  regular 
troops,  and  had  received  the  promise  of  strong  reinforcements, 
with  orders,  however,  to  be  very  backward  in  employing  them 
unless  in  case  of  absolute  need.  Under  these  circumstances  his 
plan  as  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  1st  of  August  was 
to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  to  break  up  the  Prophet's  establishment, 
if  necessary. 

Messages  were  sent  out  as  proposed,  and  deputations  from  the 
natives  followed,  promising  peace  and  compliance,  but  the  gov- 
ernor, having  received  his  reinforcements,  commenced  his  propo- 
sed progress.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was  on  the  Wabash  sixty 
or  sixty-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  at  which  point  he  built  '*  Fort 
Harrison."  Here  one  of  his  sentinels  was  fired  upon,  and  news 
was  received  from  the  friendly  Delawares  which  made  the  liostile 
purposes  of  the  Prophet  plain.  The  governor  then  determined  to 
move  directly  upon  Tippecanoe,  still  offering  peace,  however. 
Upon  the  81st  of  October  he  was  hear  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion 
river,  where  he  built  a  block  house  for  the  protection  of  his  boats, 
and  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  heavy  baggage. 

The  following  account  of  the  succeeding  events  is  given  by 
Cteneral  Harrison  himself  in  an  official  letter  to  the  Secretaiy  of 

War: 

"  ViNCBNNES,  18th  Kovember,  1811. 

«  Sir  : — In  my  letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  did  myself  the  honor  to 
communicate  the  result  of  an  action  between  the  troops  under  my 
command  and  the  confederation  of  Indians  under  the  control  of 
the  Bhawanee  Prophet.  I  had  previously  informed  you  in  a  letter 
of  the  2d  inst,  of  my  proceedings  previous  to  my  arrival  at  the 
Vermillion  river,  where  I  had  erected  a  block  house  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  boats  which  I  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  as  a  depotf- 
tory  for  our  heavy  baggage,  and  such  part  of  our  provisions  as  vre 
were  unable  to  transport  in  wagons. 

<<0n  the  morning  of  the  8d  inst,  I  commenced  my  march  fi*om 


to  the  eastward,  1  was  obliged  to  avoid  t&e  brokeB  and  woody 
oonntry,  which  borders  apon  it,  to  ehaage  mj  course  to  the  west- 
ward of  north,  to  gfun  the  prairies  which  lie  to  the  hack  of  those 
woods.  At  the  end  of  one  day's  inarch,  I  was  enabled  to  it^e  the 
proper  direction,  (N.  E.)  which  brought  me,  oo  the  evening  of  the 
Sth,  to  a  small  creek,  at  aboat  eleven  miles  from  the  Prophet's 
town.  I  had,  on  the  preceding  day,  avoided  tiie  dangerous  pass 
of  Pine  creek,  by  inclining  a  few  miles  to  the  left,  where  the 
troops  and  wagons  were  crossed  ^ith  expedition  and  safety.  Oar 
rente  on  the  6th,  for  aboat  six  miles,  lay  through  prairies,  separa- 
ted by  small  points  of  woods. 

"  My  order  of  march  hitherto  had  been  similar  to  that  need  by 
Q«neral  Wayne;  that  is,  the  infontiy  were  in  two  columns  of  files 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  the  mounted  rifle  men  and  cavalry 
in  front,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  flanks.  Where  the  ground  was 
nn&vorable  for  the  action  of  cavalry,  they  were  placed  in  the  rear ; 
but  where  it  was  otherwise,  they  were  made  to  exchange  positions  . 
with  one  of  the  mounted  rifle  corps. 

"Understanding  that  the  last  four  miles  were  open  woods,  and  the 
probability  being  greater  that  we  should  be  attacked  in  tront,  than 
on  either  flank,  I  halted  at  that  distance  from  the  town,  and  formed 
the  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  United  States  infentry  placed  in 
the  centre,  two  companies  of  militia  in&ntry,  and  one  of  mounted 
riflemen,  <m  each  flank,  formed  the  &ont  line.  In  the  rear  of  this 
line  was  placed  the  baggage,  drawn  up  as  compactly  as  possible, 
•qd  immediately  behind  it,  a  reserve  of  three  companies  of  militia 
infantry.  The  cavalry  formed  a  second  line,  at  the  distance  <^ 
three  hnndred  yards  in  the  rear  of.the  front  line,  and  a  company  of 
mounted  riflemen,  the  advanced  guard  at  that  distance  in  frontt 
To  &cilitate  the  march,  the  whole  were  then  broken  off  Into  short 
oolomns  of  companies — a  situation  the  most  favorable  for  forming 
IB  order  of  battle  with  &cility  and  precision. 

"  Our  march  was  slow  and  cautious,  and  much  d^yed  by  the  flz- 
amioatioa  of  every  place  which  seemed  calculated  for  an  ambQs^ 
cade.  Indeed  the  ground  was  for  some  time  so  unftlvorable,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  oh&nge  the  position  of  the  several  corps  thred 
tinMH  in  the  distuice  <^  a  mile.  At  half  pest  two  o'clock,  we 
jMumed  a  small  creek  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  ftom 
town,  and  entered  an  open  wood,  when  the  army  was  bolted,  and 
agtia  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle. 
*<  During  the  whole  of  the  last  day's  march»  partiaa  of  Indians 


preters  to  Bpeak  to  them,  but  id  yud.  New  attempts  of  tlie  Hud 
were  now  made,  bat  proving  equally  ineffectual,  a  Captain  Dubois, 
of  the  spies  and  guides,  offering  to  go  with  a  flag  to  the  town,  I 
diapatobed  him  with  an  interpreter,  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  Prophet.  In  a  few  moments  a  messenger  was  sent  by  Captain 
Dubois,  to  inform  me  that  in  his  attempts  to  advance,  the  Indians 
appeared  on  both  his  flanks,  and  although  he  had  spoken  to  tlwm 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  they  refused  to  answer,  but  beckoned 
to  him  to  go  forward,  and  constantly  endeavored  to  cut  bim  vS 
from  the  army.  Upon  this  information  I  recalled  the  captain,  and 
determined  to  encamp  for  the  night,  and  take  some  other  measures 
for  opening  a  conference  with  the  Prophet 

"  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  tracing  the  Hues  for  the  encampment, 
Mtyor  Daviess,  who  commanded  the  dragoons,  came  to  inform  me 
that  he  had  penetrated  the  Indian  fields;  that  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely open  and  favorable ;  that  the  Indiana  in  front  had  manifested 
nothing  bat  hostility,  and  had  answered  every  attempt  to  bring  &em 
to  a  parley  with  contempt  and  insolence.  I  was  immediately  advised 
by  all  the  officers  around  me  to  move  forward ;  a  similar  wish,  in- 
deed,  pervaded  all  the  army.  It  was  drawn  up  in  excellent  order, 
and  every  man  appeared  eager  to  decide  tlio  coutfidt  imniediatelj. 

"Being  iufornied  tliat  a  good  encampment  might  be  had  upon 
the  Wabash,  I  yielded  to  wliat  appeared  the  general  wish,  and  di- 
rected the  troopa  to  advance,  taking  care,  however,  to  place  the 
interpreters  in  front,  with  directions  to  iuvite  a  conference  with  any 
Indiana  they  might  meet  with.  We  bad  not  advanced  above  foor 
hundred  yards,  when  I  wae  informed  that  three  Indians  had  e^ 
proached  the  advanced  guard,  and  had  expressed  a  wish  to  apeak 
to  me.  I  found,  upon  their  arrival,  that  one  of  them  was  a  man  in 
great  eatimatiou  with  the  Prophet.  He  informed  me  that  the  chieft 
were  much  surprised  at  my  advancing  upon  them  so  rapidly;  tlial 
they  were  given  to  understand,  by  the  Delawarea  and  Miamiea, 
whom  I  had  sent  to  them  a  few  days  before,  that  I  would  not  ad- 
vance to  their  town,  until  I  had  received  an  answer  to  my  demands 
made  through  them ;  that  this  answer  had  been  dispatched  by  Uie 
Pottawattamie  chief,  Wiimemac,  who  had  accompanied  the  Dels- 
wares  and  Miamies,  on  their  return  ;  that  they  had  left  the  Prophets 
town  two  days  before,  with  n  design  to  meet  me,  but  had  unfortu- 
nately taken  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash. 

"  I  answered  that  I  had  no  intention  of  attacking  them,  until  I 
discovered  that  they  would  not  comply  with  the  demands  that  I 


&e  morning  woald  have  aa  inXeTview  with  the  Prophet  and  his 
chiefe,  and  explun  to  them  the  determination  of  the  President; 
tibst  in  the  meantime,  no  hoatilities  shoald  be  committed.  He 
seemed  mnch  pleased  with  this,  and  promised  that  it  shoold  ba 
observed  on  their  part.  I  then  resumed  my  march.  We  struck 
the  oaltivated  ground  about  five  hundred  yards  below  the  town, 
but  as  these  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  getting  an  encampment  which  was  provided  with  both 
wood  tmd  water. 

"My  guides  and  interpreters  being  still  with  the  advanced  guard, 
and  taking  the  direction  of  the  town,  the  army  followed,  and  had 
advanced  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  when  fifty  or 
sixty  Indians  sallied  out,  and  with  loud  acclamations  called  to  the 
cavalry  and  to  the  militia  infantry,  which  were  on  our  right  fliink, 
to  halt  I  immediately  advanced  to  the  front,  caused  the  army  to 
halt,  and  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  some  of  the  chie&  to 
come  to  me. 

"  In  a  few  moments,  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  before, 
made  his  appearance.  I  informed  him  that  my  object  for  the  pres- 
ent was  to  procure  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  w« 
could  get  wood  and  water;  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a 
creek  to  the  north-west,  which  he  thought  wonld  suit  our  purpose. 
I  immediately  dispatched  two  officers  to  examine  it,  and  they  re- 
ported the  situation  was  excellent  I  then  took  leave  of  the  cbiel^ 
and  a  mutual  promise  was  again  madefora  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  we  could  have  an  interview  on  the  following  day. 

"  I  found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment  not  altogether 
Buch  as  I  could  wish  it — it  was  indeed  admirably  calculated  for  the 
encampment  of  regular  troops,  that  were  opposed  to  regulars,  but 
it  afibrded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a  piece 
of  dry  oak  land,  lieing  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy 
prairie  in  front,  (toward  the  Indian  town,)  and  nearly  twice  that 
height  above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which,  and  near 
to  this  bank,  ran  a  small  stream,  clothed  with  willows  and  brush- 
wood. Toward  the  leil  flank,  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  con- 
siderably, but  became  gradually  narrow  in  the  opposite  direction, 
»nd  at  Uie  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  right 
flank,  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point 

"  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied  the  front  and  rear  of 
this  ground,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
OBfii  other  on  the  left,  and  something  more  than  half  that  distance 
64 
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on  the  right  flank — these  flanks  were  filled  up,  the  first  by  two  com- 
panies of  mounted  riflemen,  amotmting  to  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Major-Gteneral  Wells,  of  the 
Kentucky  militia,  who  served  as  a  major ;  the  other  by  Spencert 
company  of  mounted  riflemen,  which  amounted  to  eighty  men. 

"The  front  line  was  composed  of  one  battalion  of  United  Statei 
infantry,  under  the  cotnmand  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the  rigbt 
by  two  companies  of  militia,  and  on  the  left  by  one  company.  The 
rear  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  of  Tlnited  States  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Bean,  acting  as  major,  and  four  com- 
panies of  militia  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Decker. 

**  The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the  mounted  riflenien, 
under  General  Wells,  on  the  left  flank,  and  Col.  Decker's  battalion 
formed  an  angle  with  Spencer's  company  on  the  left. 

"  Two  troops  of  dragoons,  amounting  to,  in  the  aggregate,  abont 
sixty  men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and  Gaptaiii 
Parke's  troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  line.  Our  order  of  encampment  varied  little  from  that 
above  described,  excepting  when  some  peculiarity  of  the  ground 
made  it  necessary. 

"  For  a  night  attack,  the  order  of  encampment  was  the  order  of 
battle,  and  each  man  slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  the 
line.  In  the  formation  of  my  troops,  I  used  a  single  rank,  or  what 
is  called  Indian  file — ^because  in  Indian  warfare,  where  there  is  no 
shock  to  resist,  one  rank  is  nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind 
of  warfare,  the  extension  of  line  is  of  the  first  importance.  R»^ 
troops  also  maneuver  with  much  more  facility  in  single  than  in 
double  ranks. 

"  It  was  my  constant  custom  to  assemble  all  the  field  ofBcers  at 
my  tent  every  evening  by  signal,  to  give  them  the  watchword,  Mid 
their  instructions  for  the  night — ^those  given  for  the  night  of 
the  6th  were,  that  each  troop  which  formed  a  part  of  the  exterior 
line  of  the  encampment,  should  hold  its  own  ground  until  relieved. 

"The  dragoons  were  ordered  to  parade  in  case  of  a  night  attack, 
with  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  The 
camp  was  defended  by  two  captains'  guards,  consisting  each  of 
four  non-commissioned  officers  and  forty-two  privates ;  and  tiro 
subalterns'  guards,  of  twenty  non-commissioned  officers  aud  pri- 
vates. The  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the  day- 
The  troops  were  regularly  called  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  inad« 
to  continue  under  arms  until  it  was  quite  light. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I  had  risen  at  a  quarter  after  foo' 
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>'clock,  and  the  signal  for  calling  out  the  men  would  have  been 
^ven  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commenced.  It  began  on 
our  left  flank — but  a  signal  gun  was  fired  by  the  sentinels, 
OT  by  the  guard  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  least 
peBistance,  but  abandoned  their  officer,  and  fled  into  camp,  and 
tlie  first  notice  which  the  troops  of  that  flank  had  of  the  dan- 
ger, was  from  the  yells  of  the  savages  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
line — ^but  even  under  those  circumstances  the  men  were  not  want- 
ing to  themselves  or  the  occasion. 

^'  Such  of  them  as  were  awake,  or  were  easily  awakened,  seized 

tbeir  arms,  and  took  their  stations;  others  which  were  more  tardy, 

bad  to  contend  with  the  enemy  in  the  doors  of  their  tents.     The 

storm  first  fell  upon  Captain  Barton's  company  of  the  4th  United 

States  regiment,  and  Captain  Geiger's  company  of  mounted  rifle* 

men,  which  formed  the  left,  angle  of  the  rear  line.    The  fire  upom 

these  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  they  suffered  considerably  before 

relief  could  be  brought  to  them. 

*^  Some  few  Indians  passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle, 
and  one  or  two  penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed. 
I  believe  all.  the  other  companies  were  under  arms,  and  tolerably 
formed  before  they  were  fired  on. 

^*  The  morning  wi^i  dark  and  cloudy ;  our  fires  afforded  a  partial 
light,  which,  if  it  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  taking  our  positions, 
was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  affording  them  the 
means  of  taking  a  surer  aim ;  they  were  therefore  extinguished. 
Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  troops  (nineteen- 
twentieths  of  whom  had  never  been  in  action  before,)  behaved  in  a 
manner  that  can  never  be  too  much  applauded.  They  took  their 
places  without  noise,  and  less  confusion  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  veterans  placed  in  the  same  situation. 

^'As  soon  as  I  could  mount  my  horse,  I  rode  to  the  angle  that 
was  attacked — ^I  found  that  Barton's  company  had  suffered  se- 
verely and  the  left  of  Geiger's  entirely  broken.  I  immediately 
ordered  Cook's  company  and  the  late  Captain  Wentworth's,  under 
Lieutenant  Peters,  to  be  brought  up  from  the  center  of  the  rear 
line,  where  the  ground  was  much  more  defensible,  and  formed 
across  the  angle  in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's. 

^'  My  attention  was  then  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  left 
of  the  fix)nt  line,  where  were  stationed  the  small  company  of 
United  States'  riflemen,  (then,  however,  armed  with  muskets)  and 
the  companiee  of  Bean,  Soelling,  and  Prescott^  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment   I  found  Migor  Daviess  forming  the  dragoons  in  the  rear 
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of  those  companieSy  and  understanding  tiiat  the  heaviest  put  of 
the  enemy'iB  fire  proceeded  from  some  trees  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  paces  in  front  of  those  companiesy  I  directed  the  major  to 
dislodge  them  with  a  part  of  the  dragoons. 

**  Unfortunately  the  major's  gallantry  determined  him  to  exe* 
cute  the  order  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  sufficient,  wfakli 
enabled  the  enemy  to  avoid  him  in  front  and  attack  his  flanks 
The  major  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  party  driven  back.  The 
Indians  were,  however,  immediately  and  gallantly  dislodged  fiom 
their  advantageous  position,  by  Captain  Bnelling,  at  the  head  of 
his  company. 

"In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  tii« 
attack,  the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  c^tfae 
front,  the  right  flank,  and  part  of  the  rear  line.     Upon  Spencer's^ 
mounted  riflemen,  and  the  right  of  Warwick's  company,  whick 
was  posted  on  the  rear  of  the  right  line,  it  was  excessively  senn. 
Captain  Spencer  and  his  first  and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed, 
and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortally  wounded — ^those  companies 
however,  still  bravely  maintained  their  posts,  but  Spencer  had  suf- 
fered 80  severely,  and  having  originally  too  much  ground  to  occapy, 
I  reinforced  them  with  Robb's  company  of  riflemen,  which  had 
been  driven  back,  or  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  on 
the  left  flank,  toward  the  center  of  the  camp,  and  filled  the 
vacancy  that  had  been  occupied  by  Bobb  with  Prescott's  company 
of  the  4th  United  States  regiment 

"  My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines  entire,  to  prevent  4* 
enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until  daylight,  which  ehonW 
enable  me  to  make  a  general  and  efiectual  charge.  With  thi 
view,  I  had  reinforced  every  part  of  the  line  that  had  sufferefl 
much ;  and  as  soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  discovered  iteel^  I 
withdrew  from  the  front  line,  Snelling's,  Posey's  (under  JjieuteB-  , 
ant  Albright,)  and  Scott's,  and  fix)m  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  com- 
panies, and  drew  them  up  upon  the  left  flank,  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and  Bean's  companies,  the  former  from  the 
rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reinforce  the  ngW 
flank ;  forseeing  that  at  these  points  the  enemy  would  make  their 
last  eflbrts. 

"  Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not  knowing 

my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  command  of  these  compan^^ 

aiid  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the  body  of  dragooitf 

with  which  I  meant  to  support  the  in&ntry ;  a  small  detachmeBt 

df  these  Were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  an^ly  sufficieat  for  th^ 
purpose. 


bayonet,  utid  the  dragoooa  porsaed  and  forced  them  into  a  marsh, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed.  Captain  Cook  and  Lieutenant 
Larabee  had,  agreeable  to  my  order,  marched  their  companies  to 
the  right  flank,  had  formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
being  then  joined  by  the  riflemen  of  that  flank,  had  charged  the 
Indians,  killed  a  number,  and  put  the  rest  to  precipitate  flight.  A 
favorable  opportunity  was  here  offered  to  pursue  the  enemy  with 
dragoons,  bat  being  engaged  at  that  time.on  the  other  flank,  I  did 
not  observe  it  till  it  was  too  late. 

"  I  have  thus,  air,  given  you  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which 
was  certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obetinacy  and  perseve-' 
ranee,  by  both  parties.  The  Indians  manifested  a  ferocity  uncom- 
mon even  with  them — to  their  savage  fury  our  troops  opposed  that 
cool,  and  deliberate  valor,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
Boldier."* 

The  Americans  in  this  battie  had  not  more  than  seven  hundred 
efficient  men; — non-commisaioned  officers  and  privates ;  the  In- 
diana are  believed  to  have  had  aeven  hundred  or  one  thousand 
warriors.  The  loss  of  the  American  army  yraa  thirty-aeven  killed 
on  the  field,  twenty-five  mortally  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  wounded ;  that  of  the  Indians  about  forty  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  number  of  wounded  being  unknown. 

Governor  Harrison,  although  very  generally  popular,  had  ene- 
miea,  and  aR,er  the  battie  of  Tippecanoe  they  denounced  him,  for 
suffering  the  Indians  to  point  out  his  camping  ground ;  for  altow- 
iiig  himself  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemy ;  and,  becanse  he  sac- 
rificed either  Davieaa  or  Owen,  (accounts  differed,)  by  placing  one 
or  the  other  on  a  favorite  white  horse  of  his  own,  which  caused  the 
savages  to  make  the  rider  an  especial  mark.  To  these  charges 
elaborate  repliea  hare  been  made:  justice  cannot  do  more  than  say, 
to  the  first,  that  although,  as  Harrison  relates,  the  Indians  pointed 
oat  the  creek  npon  which  was  the  site  of  hia  encampment,  hia  own 
officers  found,  examined,  and  approved  that  particular  site,  and 
other  military  men  have  since  approved  their  selection;  to  the 
next,  the  only  reply  needed  is,  that  the  facts  were  just  as  atated  in 
the  diapatch  which  has  been  quoted;  and  to  the  third,  that  Daviess 
was  killed  on  foot,  and  Owen  on  a  horse  not  General  Harriaon's: 
the  last  atory  probably  arose  &om  the  fact  that  Mf^or  Taylor,  a 
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fellow  aid  of  Owen,  was  monnted  oo  a  horee  of  the  Govemor'B ; 
bat  Taylor  waa  not  injured,  though  the  horse  he  rode  was  killed 
under  him. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  waa  fought  upon  the  7th  of  November. 
In  a  few  weeks  afterward,  Harriaon  addressed  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  follows : 

"ViNCBUKM,  4th  December,  1811. 

"  I  hare  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  two  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Kickapoos  of  the  PrairieB  arrived  here,  bearing-a  9ng,  on  the  even- 
itig  before  last.  They  informed  me  that  they  came  in  conseqaence 
of  a  message  from  a  chief  of  that  patt  of  the  Kickapoos  which  had 
joined  the  Prophet,  requiring  them  to  do  so,  and  that  the  said  chief 
is  to  be  here  himself  in  a  day  or  two.  The  account  which  they  give 
of  the  late  confederacy,  nnder  the  Prophet,  is  as  follows :  '  The 
Prophet,  with  his  Shawaneae,  is  at  a  small  Huron  village,  about 
twelve  milea  from  his  former  residence,  on  this  side  of  the  "Wabash, 
where,  also,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  Harona.  The  Kickapoos  are 
encamped  near  to  the  Tippecanoe.  The  Pottawattamiea  have 
scattered  and  gone  to  different  villages  of  that  tribe.  The  Winne- 
bagoea  had  all  set  out  on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  except- 
ing one  chief  and  nine  men,  who  remained  at  their  former  village. 
The  latter  had  attended  Tecnmthe  in  his  tour  to  the  northward, 
and  had  only  returned  to  the  Prophet's  town  the  day  before  the 
action.  The  Prophet  had  aent  a  messenger  to  the  Kickapooe 
of  the  Prairie,  to  reqnest  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  to 
their  town.  Thia  was  positively  refuaed,  and  a  warning  sent  to  him 
not  to  come  there.  He  then  sent  to  request  that  four  of  his  men 
might  attend  the  Kickapoo  chief  here — this  was  also  refuaed.  These 
chiefs  say,  on  the  whole,  that  all  the  tribes  who  lost  warriors  in  the 
late  action,  attribute  their  misfortnne  to  the  Prophet  alone ;  that 
they  conatantly  reproach  him  with  their  misfortunes,  and  threaten 
him  with  death ;  that  they  are  all  desirous  of  making  their  peace 
with  tlie  United  States,  and  will  send  deputations  to  me  for  that 
parpoBe,aa  soon  as  they  are  informed  that  they  will  be  well  received. 
The  two  chiefe  further  say,  that  they  were  sent  by  Governor  Howard 
and  General  Olarke,  sometime  before  the  action,  to  endeavor  to 
bring  off  the  Kickapoos  from  the  Prophet's  town  ;  that  they  used 
their  best  endeavors  to  effect  it,  hut  unsucceasfully.  That  the 
Prophet's  followers  were  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they 
could  defeat  us  with  ease ;  that  it  waa  their  intention  to  have  at- 
tacked us  at  Fort  Harrison,  if  we  had  gone  no  higher ;  that  Racoon 
creek  was  then  fixed  on,  and  finally  Fine  creek;  and  that  the  latter 


abaadoaed,  fuidacroseingmadehigherup;  that  the  attack  made  on 
our  sentinels  at  Fort  Harrison,  was  intended  to  shut  the  door  against 
ftocommodation ;  that  the  Wianebagoee  bad  forty  warriora  killed 
in  the  action,  and  the  Eickapooe  eleven,  and  ten  wonnded,  Thej 
have  never  heard  howmanjof  the  Pottawattamiea  and  othertribea 
were  killed ;  that  the  Pottawattamie  chief  left  by  me  on  the  battle 
^roand,  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds,  but  that  be  &ithfully  deliv- 
ered my  speech  to  the  diflerent  tribes,  and  warmly  urged  tbem  to 
abandon  the  Prophet,  and  submit  to  my  terms.' 

"  I  cannot  say,  sir,  how  much  of  the  above  may  be  depended  on. 
I  believe,  however,  t^at  the  statement  made  by  the  chiefs  is  gener- 
erally  correct,  particularly  with  regard  to  tbe  present  disposition  of 
the  Indians.  It  is  certain  that  our  frontiers  have  never  enjoyed 
more  profound  tranquillity  than  at  this  time.  No  injuiy  of  any 
fcind,  that  I  can  hear  of,  baa  been  done,  either  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  our  citizens.  Before  tbe  expedition,  not  a  fortnight 
passed  over,  without  some  vexatious  depredations  being  committed. 

"TheKickapoo  chiefs  certainly  tell  an  untruth,  when  they  say 
that  there  were  but  eleven  of  their  tribe  killed,  and  ten  wounded ; 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  fewer  were  wounded  than  killed. 
Tbey  acknowledge,  however,  that  the  Indians  have  never  sustained 
flo  severe  a  defeat  since  their  acquaintance  with  the  white  people." 

J>uring  this  year  two  events  took  place,  beside  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  make  it  especially  noticeable  in  the  history 
of  the  "West;  the  one  was,  the  building  of  the  steamer  New 
Orleans,  the  first  boat  built  beyond  the  Allegbenies ;  the  other  was 
the  series  of  earthquakes  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  and  affec- 
ted the  whole  valley.  Of  tbe  latter  event,  the  following  descrip- 
tion is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hildreth  :* 

"  The  first  shock  was  felt  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  December, 
1811,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing  violence,  into 
February  following.  New  Madrid,  having  suffered  more  than  any 
other  town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its  effects,  was  considered 
as  situated  near  the  focus  from  whence  the  undulations  proceeded. 
The  center  of  its  violence  was  thought  to  be  near  the  Little  Prai- 
rie, twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  New  Madrid;  the  vibrations 
from  which  were  felt  aU  over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  as 
Pittsburgh. 
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^^From  an  eye-witness,  who  was  then  about  tbity  mSes  Mow 
that  town^  in  a  flat  boat,  on  his  waj  to  New  Orleans  with  a  ksd  of 
prodnce,  and  who  narrated  the  seene  to  me,  the  agitatira  whidk 
eonmlsed  the  earth  and  the  waters  of  the  mighly  idisam|^i  filled 
every  living  creature  with  horror.  The  first  shock  took  place  id 
the  night,  while  the  hoat  was  lying  at  the  shore  in  company  wiA 
several  others.  At  this  period  there  was  danger  apprehoided  £rhb 
the  southern  Indians^  it  being  soon  after  the  battle  of  Tippeesnoe, 
and  for  safety  several  boats  kept  in  company,  for  mutaal  defisDM 
in  case  of  an  attack. 

^^Li  the  middle  of  the  night  there  was  a  terrible  shock  .and 
jarring  of  the  boats,  so  that  the  erews  were  all  awakened  and 
hurried  on  deck  with  their  weapons  of  defense  in  their  hwds, 
thinking  the  Indians  were  rushing  on  board.  The  daelcs,  gees^ 
•wans,  and  various  other  aquatic  birds,  whose  numberleflfi  floeb 
were  quietly  resting  in  the  eddiea  of  the  river,  were  thrown  into 
the  greatest  tumult,  and  with  loud  screams  expressed  their  alinn 
in  accents  of  terror. 

^^  The  noise  and  commotion  soon  became  hushed,  and  noihing 
could  be  discovered  to  excite  apprehension,  so  that  the  boatmen 
concluded  that  the  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of  a 
large  mass  of  the  bank  of  the  river  near  them.  As  soon  bb  it  was 
light  enough  to  distinguish  objects,  the  crews  were  all  up  msHd^ 
ready  to  depart. 

^'Directly  a  loud  roaring  and  hissing  was  heard,  like  the  ese^ 
of  steam  from  a  boiler,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  n^tatioB 
of  the  shores  and  tremendous  boiling  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Mtf- 
•issippi  in  huge  swells,  rolling  the  waters  below  back  on  ^ 
descending  stream,  and  tossing  the  boats  about  so  violently  that 
the  men  with  difficulty  could  keep  on  their  feet  The  sandbw 
and  points  of  the  islands  gave  way,  swallowed  up  in  the  tmnnlta* 
ous  bosom  of  the  river;  carrying  down  with  them  the  cottonvood 
trees,  cracking  and  crashing,  tossing  their  arms  to  and  frO)  ^  " 
sensible  of  their  danger,  while  they  disappeared  beneath  the  flood. 

**The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day  before  waa  tolei»Wy 
clear,  being  rather  low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  bec^** 
thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom;  while  the  8'*'®^ 
lashed  violently  by  the  agitation  of  the  earth  beneath,  was  coTew 
with  foam,  which,  gathering  into  masses  the  siae  of  a  h^xt^ 
floated  along  on  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on  the  ahortj 
evened  in  wide  fissures,  and  closing  again,  threw  the  water,  aanfl 
and  mud,  in  huge  jets,  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees. 
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^'The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which 
the  light  imparted  a  purple  tinge,  altogether  different  in  appear 
ance  from  the  antomnal  haze  of  Indian  summer,  oi*  that  of  smoke« 
From  the  temporary  check  to  the  current,  by  the  heaving  up  of 
the  bottom,  the  sinking  of  the  banks  and  sandbars  into  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  feet;  and, 
impatient  of  the  restraint,  again  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the  boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  horror- 
0truck  boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water  than  at  the  shore, 
where  the  banks  threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  tho 
falling  earth,  or  cany  them  down  in  the  vortices  of  the  sinking 
masses. 

«<Many  boats  were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and  their 
crews  perished  with  them.  It  required  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  men  to  keep  the  boat,  of  which  my  informant  was  the  owner, 
in  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  far  from  the  shores,  sandbars  and 
islands  as  they  could.  Ifumerous  boats  wrecked  on  the  snags  and 
old  trees  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  wherf 
they  had  quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  others  were  sunk  or  stranded 
on  the  sandbars  and  islands.  At  ISew  Madrid  several  boats  were 
carried  by  the  reflux  of  the  current  into  a  small  stream  that  puts 
into  the  river  just  above  the  town,  and  left  on  the  ground  by  the 
returning  water  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi. 

^^  A  man  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  company  boats,  was  left  for 
several  hours  on  the  upright  trunk  of  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  against  which  his  boat  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  It  stood 
with  the  roots  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and  to  these  he  contrived 
to  attach  himself,  while  eveiy  fresh  shock  threw  the  agitated  waves 
against  him,  and  kept  gradually  settling  the  tree  deeper  into  th^ 
mud  at  the  bottom,  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deep 
muddy  waten,  which,  to  his  terrified  imagination,  seemed  desirous 
of  swallowing  him  up.  While  hanging  here,  calling  with  piteous 
shouts  for  aid,  several  boats  passed  by  without  being  able  to  relieve 
bim,  until  finally  a  skiff  was  well  manned,  rowed  a  short  distance 
above  him,  and  dropped  down  stream  close  to  the  snag,  from  whidi 
he  tumbled  into  the  boat  as  she  floated  by. 

^^  The  scenes  which  occurred  for  several  days,  during  the  repeated 
ehocks,  were  horrible.  The  most  destructive  ones  took  place  in  the 
beginning,  although  they  were  repeated  for  many  weeks,  becoming 
lighter  and  lighter,  until  they  died  away  in  slight  vibrations,  like 
the  jarring  of  steam  in  an  immense  boiler.  The  sulphurated 
gases  that  were  discharged  during  the  shocks,  tainted  the  air  .with 
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being  covered  with  water^  leaving  an  impression  in  mvmture  of  a 
oaiastroplie  mwih  mare  imporiani  in  ils  effects,  which  hady  perhaps,  pre- 
ceded ii  ages  before. 

^^  One  of  the  lakes  formed  on  this  occasion  is  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  iasome 
places  very  shallow ;  in  others,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
which  is  much  more  than  the  depth  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  that 
quarter.  In  sailing  over  its  surface  in  a  light  canoe,  the  voyager  is 
struck  with  astonishment  at  beholding  the  ^ant  trees  of  the  forest 
standing  partially  exposed  amid  a'  waste  of  waters,  branchless  and 
leafless. 

^^  But  the  wonder  is  still  further  increased,  on  casting  the  eye  os 
the  dark-blue  profound,  to  observe  cane-brakes  covering  its  bot- 
tom, over  which  a  mammoth  species  of  t^studo  is  seen  dragging  its 
•low  length  along,  while  countless  myriads  of  fish  are  sporting 
through  the  aquatic  thickets.'"*" 

Ill  the  midst  of  this  terrible  convulsion,  the  first  of  westen 
steamers  was  pursuing  her  way  toward  the  south.  But  before  men- 
tioning her  progress,  the  reader  should  be  informed  of  the  discoveiy 
of  steam  power,  as  likewise  its  application  to  utilitarian  purposes. 

In  1781,  the  invention  of  Watts'  double-acting  engine  was  msde 
public,  and  in  1784  it  was  perfected.!  Previous  to  this  time  manj 
attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  steam  to  navigation,  but,  from 
want  of  a  proper  engine,  all  had  been  failures ;  and  the  first  efforts 
to  apply  the  new  machine  to  boats  were  made  in  America,  by  Jobs 
Fitch  and  James  Bumsey. 

The  conception  by  Fitch,  if  the  statement  made  by  Robert  Wiek- 
liffe  is  reliable,  wa?  formed  as  early  as  June,  1780,  anterior  to  the 
announcement  of  Watts'  discovery  of  the  double-acting  en^s, 
though  eleven  years  after  his  single  engine  had  been  patented. 

This  conception  Fitch  said  he  communicated  to  Rumsey.  The 
latter  gentleman,  however,  proposed  a  plan  so  entirely  different 
from  that  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  (apian  which  he  is  said  to  have 
originated  in  1782  or  '88,)  that  he  cannot  be  considered  a  plagia- 
rist. The  idea  of  steam  navigation  was  not  new ;  it  was  the  ques- 
tion— ^How  shall  we  use  the  steam  ?  which  was  to  be  so  answered 
^»  to  immortalize  the  successful  respondents : — and  to  this  question 
Fitch  replied,  By  using  Watts'  engine  so  as  to  propel  a  system  ci 
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■flie  old  atmospheric  engine,  to  pump  np  water  at  the  bow,  aad  force 
it  out  at  the  etern  of  yonr  vCBBei,  and  aO  drive  her  by  water  acting 
upon  water.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  authorities  quoted  below, 
relative  to  Fitch  and  others,  it  must  be  given  up  that  all  failed  un- 
til Fnlton,  in  1807,  launched  his  vessel  upon  the  Hudson.  Fitch's 
fiiilure,  however,  was  not  from  any  fault  in  his  principle ;  and  had 
his  knowledge  of  mechanica  equaled  Fulton's,  or  had  his  means 
lieen  more  ample,  or  had  he  tried  his  boat  on  the  Hudeou,  where 
coachee  cootd  not  compete  with  him,  as  they  did  on  the  lev^ 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wonid  have 
entirely  succeeded,  twen^  years  before  his  plane  were  realized  by 
another. 

In  the  Columbian  Magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia,  about 
the  year  1786,  ie  a  plate  showing  the  steamboat  made  hy  Fitch, 
-with  its  paddles,  and  a  description  of  its  action,  on  the  Delaware. 
If  John  Fitch  had  received  the  patron^^e  necessary,  it  is  probable 
hie  boat  would  have  been  successfnl. 

When  Fulton  had  at  length  attained,  hy  slow  degrees,  success 
upon  the  Hudson,  he  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  other  fields  of 
action,  and  the  west,  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  both  of 
his  American  predeoessors,  could  not  fail  to  eatcb  his  eye.  Mr. 
Xatrobe,  who  spoke,  as  will  be  seen,  by  authority,  says: — 

"The  complete  success  attending  the  experiments  in  steam  navi- 
gation made  on  the  Hudson  and  the  adjoining  waters  previous  to 
the  year  1809,  turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  projectors  to 
the  idea  of  its  application  on  the  western  rivers  j  and  in  the  month 
of  April  of  that  year,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  with  Chancellor  Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  visited 
those  rivers,  with  the  purpose  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  they 
admitted  of  steam  navigation  or  not 

"At  this  time  two  boats,  the  North  River  and  the  Clermont, 
were  running  on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  R.  surveyed  the  rivera  from 
JBttahurgh  to  New  Orleans,  and  as  his  report  was  fiivorable,  it 
was  decided  to  build  a  boat  at  the  former  town. 

"This  was  done  under  hia  direction,  and  in  the  course  of  1811  the 
firet  boot  was  latincfaed  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  was  called 
the  "New  Orleans,"  and  intended  to  ply  between  Natchez,  in  the 
State  of  MiMiBsippi,  and  the  city  whose  nftme  it  bore. 

"In  October  it  left  Pittsburgh  for  its  experimental  voyage.  On 
this  occasion  no  freight  or  passengers  were  taken,  &e  objeA  foeiag 
merely  to  bring  the  boat  to  her  otation.    Mr.  R.,  his  young  wife 
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and  family,  Mr.  Baker,  ihe  engineer,  Andrew  Jack,  the  piloti  and 
six  hands,  with  a  few  domestics,  formed  her  whole  harden.  There 
were  no  wood-yards  at  that  time,  and  constant  delays  were  nna- 
voidable. 

"When,  as  related,  Mr.  R.  had  gone  down  the  river  to  reconnoi- 
tre, he  had  discovered  two  beds  of  coal,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  below  the  rapids  of  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  and  now  took 
tools  to  work  them,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with  the  coal,  and 
to  employ  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  constantly  detaining  the  boat  whik 
wood  was  procured  from  the  banks. 

"Late  at  night  on  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Pittsburgh,  diey 
arrived  in  safety  at  Louisville,  having  been  but  seventy  hoon  de- 
scending upwards  of  six  hundred  miles. 

"The  novel  appearance  of  the  vessel,  and  the  fearful  rapidity 
with  which  it  made  its  passage  over  the  broad  reaches  of  the  river, 
recited  a  mixture  of  terror  and  surprise  among  many  of  the 
settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  rumor  of  such  an  invention  had 
never  reached ;  and  it  is  related  that  on  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  course  of  a  fine  still  moonlight 
night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent-op 
steam  was  suffered  to  escape  from  the  valves,  on  rounding  to,  pro- 
duced a  general  alarm,  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their 
beds  to  ascertain  the  (^ause. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  general  impression  among  the  good 
Eentuckians  was,  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio;  bat 
this  does  not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  other  facti 
which  I  lay  before  you,  and  which  I  may  at  once  say,  I  had  di- 
rectly from  the  lips  of  the  parties  themselves. 

"  The  small  depth  of  water  in  the  rapids  prevented  the  bort 
from  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately ;  and  during  the  consequent 
detention  of  three  weeks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  several 
trips  were  successfully  made  between  Louisville  and  Cincinnati. 
In  fine  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  week  in  ^o- 
vember,  the  voyage  was  resumed,  the  depth  of  water  barely  ad- 
mitting their  passage." 

This  steamer,  after  being  nearly  overwhelmed  with  the  earth- 
quakes, reached  If  atchez  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  Janoarfy 
1812. 

The  year  1811  was  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  various  evenw 
of  an  uncommon  nature^  which  exerted  a  combined  vaSn^^^  ^ 
throw  a  shade  over  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

Early  in  September,  a  comet  made  its  appearance  in  the  nortn^ 
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part  of  the  heavens,  and  passing  across  our  hemisphere^  disap- 
peared at  the  south,  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  This  created  a 
feeling  of  alarm  in  the  minds  of  very  many,  of  the  less  enlightened 
at  least,  who  looked  upon  it  as  an  ominous  forerunner  of  dire  mis- 
fbrtnnes  to  come. 

This  alann,  where  it  existed,  was  increased  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  which  day  there  was  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
-which  lasted  from  about  twelve  until  half  past  three  o'clock,  and 
afibrded  a  solemnly  grand  and  impressive  sight.  The  day  was  re- 
markably serene,  and  the  sky  cloudless,  so  that  the  contrast 
between  the  brightness  before  and  the  almost  twilight  darkness, 
during  the  height  of  the  eclipse,  was  peculiarly  striking. 

Kext  came  a  circumstance,  which,  though  it  affected  none  but 
the  most  ignorant  and  superstitious,  had  yet  its  force,  in  fostering 
the  gloomy  apprehensions  that  were  already  existing.  About  the 
Ist  of  October,  an  impostor  named  Hughes,  who  had  been  impris- 
Qped  in  south-west  Virginia,  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  pretended, 
while  in  confinement,  to  have  been  entranced,  and  in  that  super- 
natural state  to  have  had  a  revelation,  foretelling  the  destruction 
of  one-third  of  mankind,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1812.  The  idea  having  been  taken  up  by  a  certain  ingenious  and 
visionary  young  lawyer,  was  dressed  up  by  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
seemingly  plausible  story,  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  adorned 
with  sundry  yankee  pictures  of  horrible  sights,  portraying  the  dire 
calamity.  It  found  an  immense  circulation,  especially  in  the 
Bonth-west. 

Soon  after,  (on  the  7th  of  November,)  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  had  brought  grief  and  distress  into  almost  eveiy 
ftmily  of  the  West,  as  there  were  but  few  who  had  not  some  rela- 
tive or  intimate  friend  among  the  gallant  slain  or  wounded;  and  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  December  followed  the  extraordinary  earth- 
quake, already  described. 

Added  to  all  these,  was,  on  the  24th  or  26th  of  December,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  theatre  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  which  took  place  while 
the  house  was  filled  with  an  audience  of  most  respectable  citizens* 
The  flames  spread  with  such  terrific  rapidity,  that  the  people  had 
not  time  to  escape,  and  some  seventy  persons  lost  their  lives — some 
being  burnt,  and  otiiers  crushed  to  death  in  the  escaping  crowd. 
The  accident  was  so  heart-rending,  and  excited  such  a  lively  inter- 
est, that  it  served  to  throw  a  shade  of  grief,  for  a  time,  over  the 
whole  country. 
In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  the  unmistakable  evidence 
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ef  an  approachiog  Indiaii  war^  were  pecaliarly  calculated  to  akrei 
the  people  of  the  West,  among  'wiiom,  at  the  close  of  the  yeai^ 
there  existed  a  univeroal  feeing  of  gloom  and  coBstematioiL 

Although  Harrison  had  written  about  the  close  of ihe  lastjeartiutt 
1812.]  "  t?ie  frontiers  never  efyejfed  mare  perfect  rgwwe,"  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  disposition  to  do  mischief  was  by  no  means  extinguished 
among  the  savages. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Tecamthe,  the  master 
q>irit  in  Indian  diplomacy,  was  amongst  the  southern  Indians,  to 
bring  th^oi  into  the  grand  confederacy  he  had  projected.  On  hii 
return,  where  he  supposed  he  had  made  a  strong  and  pennanent 
impression,  a  few  days  after  the  disastrous  battle,  when  he  saw  the 
dispersion  of  his  followers,  the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  long  cherished  hopes,  he  was  exceedingly  angrj. 
The  rash  presumptuousness  of  the  Prophet,  in  attacking  the  AIDe^ 
ican  army  at  TippecauQC,  destroyed  his  own  power,  and  crushed 
tbe  grand  confederacy  before  it  was  completed. 

When  Tecumthe  first  met  the  Prophet,  hk  reproached  him  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  and  when  the  latter  attempted  to  palliate  his  con- 
duct, he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  shook  him  violently,  and  threal- 
ened  to  take  his  life. 

Tecuml&e  immediately  sent  word  to  Governor  Harrison,  that  he 
bad  returned  from  the  south,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  visit  the 
president,  as  had  been  previously  proposed.  The  governor  gsv^ 
him  permission  to  proceed  to  Washington,  but  not  as  the  leader  rf 
s  parly  of  Indians,  as  he  desired.  The  proud  chief,  who  had  ^ 
peajred  at  Yincennes  in  1811,  with  a  large  party  of  braves,  had  no 
desire  to  appear  before  his  ^^  Great  Father,"  the  president,  withoat 
bis  retinue.  The  proposed  visit  was  declined,  and  the  intercooise 
l>etween  Tecumthe  and  the  governor  terminated. 

In  June,  he  sought  an  interview  with  tihe  Indian  agent  at  Fort 
Wayne ;  disavowed  any  intention  of  making  war  on  the  United 
'States,  and  reproached  General  Harrison  for  having  marched  against 
bis  people  during  his  absence.  The  agent  replied  to  this ;  Tecam- 
the listened  with  frigid  indifPerence,  and  after  making  a  few  ge&- 
^ral  r^narks,  with  a  haiighty  ak,  left  the  council  house,  and 
d^Marted  for  Fort  Maiden,  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he  joined  the 
Britifih  standard. 

The  causes  of  edmplaint  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Bffi^ 
England,  which  at  length  led  to  the  war  of  1812,  were^  the  intet- 
fereaee  witti  Ameliean  trade  enforeed  by  tbeblocbade  system;  ^^ 
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unpredsment  of  American  seamen ;  tbe  enconragement  of  the  Indi* 
ans  in  their  barbarities ;  and  the  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union 
by  the  mission  of  Henry.  Through  the  winter  of  1811-12,  these 
causes  of  provocation  were  discussed-  in  Congress  and  the  public 
prints,  and  a  war  with  Great  Britain  openly  threatened :  even  in 
I>ecember,  1811,  the  proposal  to  invade  Canada  in  the  following 
spring,  before  the  ice  broke  up,  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  in  particular  was  urged  the  necessity  of  such  ope- 
rations at  the  outset  of  the  anticipated  contest,  as  should  wrest  from 
the  enemy  the  command  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  secure  the  neutral- 
ity or  favor  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada 

"While,  therefore,  measures  were  taken  to  seize  the  lower  pro- 
vince, other  steps  were  arranged  for  the  defense  of  the  north-west 
frontier  against  Indian  hostility,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  rup- 
ture with  Great  Britain,  would  enable  the  United  States  to  obtain  the 
command  of  Lake  Erie.  These  steps,  however,  were  by  no  means 
suitable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  last  named ;  in  place  of  a 
naval  force  upon  Lake  Erie,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  the  Executive,  by  Governor  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory,  in 
three  memorials,  one  of  them  as  early  as  the  year  1809,  a  second 
dated  March  6th,  and  a  third  on  or  about  April  11th,  1812 ;  and 
although  the  same  policy  was  pointedly  urged  upon  the  Secretary 
of  War,  by  General  Armstrong,  in  a  private  letter  of  January  2d, 
yet  the  government  proposed  to  use  no  other  than  military  means, 
and  hoped  by  the  presence  of  two  thousand  soldiers,  to  effect  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  Ifay,  so  blind  was  the 
War  Department,  that  it  refused  to  increase  the  number  of  troops 
to  three  thousand,  although  informed  by  General  Hull,  that  that 
was  the  least  number  from  which  success  could  be  hoped. 

When,  therefore.  Governor,  now  General  Hull  (to  whom,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  supposed  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  and  the  natives,  the  command  of  the  army 
destined  for  the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  had  been  confided)  com- 
menced his  march  from  Dayton,  on  the  1st  of  June,  it  was  with 
means  which  he  himself  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
object  aimed  at,  a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  his  vascillating, 
nerveless  conduct.  Through  that  whole  month,  he  and  his  troops 
toiled  on  toward  the  Maumee,  busy  with  their  roads,  bridges  and 
block  houses. 

On  the  24th,  advices  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  on  the 
18th,  came  to  hand,  but  not  a  word  contained  in  them  made  it 
probable  that  the  long  expected  war  would  be  immediately  de- 
&5 


word  from  Chillieotbe,  wwning  him,  on  the  euitfatni^  of  Thsem 
WorthiDgtoD,  then  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  before  the  letto 
reached  him,  the  declaration  would  hare  been  made  pabli&  Tloa 
iafonnatioD  Mc Arthur  laid  before  Geneial^  Hull;  and  when,  npM 
reaching  the  Manmee,  that  commaDder  pK^raeed  to  place  Hs  bap 
gage,  Btorea,  and  sick  on  Itoard  s  vessel,  and  eend  (hem  b;  wattr 
to  Detroit,  the  backwoodeman  warned  him  of  the  danger,  and  i»- 
fueed  to  tmat  his  own  ptofertj  on  board. 

Hull,  however,  ti«ated  the  report  of  war  as  the  old  stoty  wMdi 
had  been  current  through  all  the  spiing,  and  refdeed  to  believe  it 
poasihU  that  the  government  would  not  ^ve  him  iofoimatioii  at  the 
earliest  moment  that  the  measure  was  reaolred  on. 

The  following  message  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  to  bis  fiiend 
at  Pittsburgh,  gives  a  disinterested  narrative  of  the  then  puaog 
events: 

"  On  Thursday  momiDg,  the  2d  inst,  our  enemies  gave  ae  the 
first  notice  of  war  beiog  declared  against  them.  The  evening  pn- 
ceding,  an  officer  was  seen  to  go  with  great  dispatch  down  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hver  to  Fort  Maiden,  and  the  next  mormog  tbe 
ferry  boats  that  went  from  this  side  were  detuned  on  the  othu 
shore,  which  made  ua  anspect  that  afiiurs  were  not  long  to  remuB 
tnmquil  between  us.  Shortly  alter,  a  gentleman  in  this  pUc* 
received  a  message  from  hia  friend  on  the  British  side,  iDfoiming 
him  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

"I  will  now  inform  you  of  the  remiasness  of  government  in  do* 
immediately  sending  an  exprras  to  Glovemor  Hull,  and  to  this  im- 
portant place,  on  an  ewnt  of  ao  much  magnitude ;  and  the  codbs- 
quences  which  have  resulted  from  that  neglect. 

"It  now  appears  to  ua,  that  war  was  declared  on  the  I8th  of 
June,  and  dispatches  sent  off  the  next  day  by  the  common  codiw 
of  nuul  to  Cleveland,  which  place  they  reached  on  Monday  tiw 
2dth,  about  the  middle  of  the  day;  making  ten  daya  and  a  half  to 
that  place;  when  the  news  ought  to  have  been  received  heie 
(Detroit)  before  that  lime. 

"The  postmaster  at  Cleveland  received  a  letter  from  WaahiiiK- 
tMi,  directing  him  to  hire  a  person  to  go  on  with  the  diapatches  to 
Governor  Hull,  who  waa  at  that  time  about  eighty  miles  from  thi* 
place,  and  he  received  them  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  iiut; 
making  thirteen  days  from  Washington.  This  information  I  b*d 
from  the  person  who  was  hired  by  the  postmaster  at  Clevelsiwi 
and  who  is  now  in  this  place;  its  correctness  cannot  be  doubted. 
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^^  The  Britisb  received  their  information  by  way  of  Fort  Erie,  and 
an  express  instantly  started  from  thence,  who  came  the  north  side  o( 
Lake  Erie  to  Maiden,  and  delivered  the  intelligence  to  that  place 
on  the  1st  inst.,  by  a  circnitous  route  of  one  hundred  miles  greater 
distance  than  Governor  Hull  then  was.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  gross  negligence  might  have  been  immense ;  I  will  mention 
one  which  has  resulted  from  it. 

^^When  the  army  came  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  Maumee 
nver,  Governor  Hull,  not  then  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
4eclaration  of  war,  hired  a  small  sloop  in  which  he  put  his  baggage 
and  that  of  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  all  the  hospital  stores, 
hiB  instructions  from  the  war  department,  his  commission  and 
those  of  most  of  the  officers  of  the  4th  regiment,  the  ladies  of  two 
officers  of  said  regiment^  Lieutenant  Goodwin  and  about  thirty 
men,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sending  the  pay-master  with  all  the 
public  money;  this  vessel,  on  passing  Maiden,  was  captured  with 
sU  its  contents ;  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Goodwin,  were 
pnt  on  shore  at  this  place  the  next  day,  but  all  the  others  of  course 
detained." 

Another  item  of  intelligence  connected  with  this  chapter  of  blun- 
ders, mishaps,  and  woes,  was  communicated  to  the  publisher  by 

Mr.  £ y  a  venerable  and  highly  respected  gentleman  of  Am- 

herstburg,  Canada  West : 

^^  The  commander  at  Fort  Maiden  was  so  certain  of  the  Ameri- 
cans being^s^  informed  of  the  declaration  of  war,  that  he  desisted 
from  attacking  Detroit,  at  the  sight  of  an  unusual  number  of 
Mackinaw  boats  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  an  invading  army." 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  letter  of  the  same  date  with  that  received  on 
the  24th  of  June,  reached  General  Hull,  and  apprised  him  that  the 
declaration  of  war  was  indeed  made,'*'  and  before  his  astonishment 
was  over,  word  was  brought  of  the  capture  of  his  packet  off  Maiden. 
The  conduct  of  the  executive  at  this  time  was  certainly  most  re- 
markable ;  having  sent  an  insufficient  force  to  effect  a  most  impor- 
tant object,  it  next  did  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  the  destruction  of 
that  force. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Madison  recommended  war  to  the  Sen- 
ate ;  on  the  8d  of  June,  Mr.  Calhoun  reported  in  favor  it,  and  in  bux 
nble  manifesto  set  fortii  the  reasons ;  and,  on  the  19th,  proclamation 
of  the  contest  wfie  made.    Upon  the  day  preceding.  Congress  hav^ 
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log  passed  tbe  needful  act,  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  General 
Hull,  one  letter  saying  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  sent  it  by  a  special 
messenger — ^and  a  second,  containing  tbe  vital  news,  which  he  con- 
fided to  a  half  organized  post  as  far  as  Cleveland,  and  thence  hter- 
ally  to  accident.  Nor  is  this  all:  while  the  general  of  the  north 
western  army  was  thus,  not  uninformed  merely,  bnt  actoally  misled, 
letters  franked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  bore  the  notice  of  what  had  been  done  to  tbe  British  post  of 
St.  Joseph,  near  the  north-western  shore  of  Lake  Huron ;  and  alao 
to  Maiden,  which  place  it  reached  upon  the  28th  of  June.  And  as 
if  to  complete  the  circle  of  folly,  the  misled  general,  through  neg- 
lect, suffered  his  official  papers,  which  he  owned  onght  never  to 
have  been  out  of  his  possession,  to  pass  into  that  of  the  foe,  snd 
thus  informed  them  of  his  purposes  and  strength."^ 

That  strength,  however,  was  such,  compared  with  their  own,  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Americans  to  De- 
troit, nor  to  interfere  with  their  passage  across  the  river  to  Sand- 
wich, where  they  established  themselves  on  the  12th  of  Jolj; 
preparatory  to  attacking  Maiden  itself,  and  commencing  the  con- 
quest and  conversion  of  Upper  Canada.  And  here,  at  once,  tbe 
incapacity  of  Hull  showed  itself;  by  his  own  confession  he  took 
every  step  under  the  influence  of  two  sets  of  fears;  he  dared  not, 
on  the  one  hand,  act  boldly,  for  fear  that  his  incompetent  force 
would  be  all  dentroyed;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not 
refuse  to  act,  for  fear  his  militia,  already  uneasy,  would  utterly  de- 
sert him. 

Thus  embarrassed,  he  proclaimed  freedom  and*  the  need  of  ao"" 
mission  to  the  Canadians,  held  out  inducements  to  the  Bntwn 
militia  to  desert,  and  to  the  Indians  to  keep  quiet,  and  sat  still  a* 
Sandwich,  striving  to  pacify  his  blood  thirsty  backwoodsmen,  who 
itched  to  be  at  Maiden,  To  amuse  his  own  army,  and  keep  tbem 
lix)m  trying  dangerous  experiments,  he  found  cannon  needful  to 
the  assault  of  the  British  posts,  and  spent  three  weeks  making  <^ 
riages  for  five  guns. 

While  these  were  under  way,  Colonel  Cass  and  Colonel  WS^ 
by  an  attack  upon  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  demonstratefl 
the  willingness  and  power  of  their  men  to  push  their  conqueets, « 
the  chance  were  given,  but  Hull  refused  the  opportunity;  ^ 
when  at  length  the  cannon  were  prepared,  the  ammunition  P**^ 
in  wagons,  and  the  moment  for  assault  agreed  on,  the  generalt  ^P" 

*For  the  foregoing  fftots  see  MauifeBto  of  the  Senate^  June  8d,  1812. 
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on  hearing  that  a  proposed  attack  on  the  ITiagara  frontier  had  not 
been  made,  and  that  troops  from  that  quarter  were  moving  west- 
ward, suddenly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  with  most  of  his 
army,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  returned  to  Detroit,  hav- 
ing effected  nothing  except  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in 
himself,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force  under  his  control,  officers 
and  privates. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  29th  of  July,  Colonel  Proctor  had  reached 
Maiden,  and  perceiving  instantly  the  power  which  the  position  of 
that  post  gave  him  over  the  supplies  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  he  commenced  a  series  of  operations,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  Hull  with  Ohio,  and  thus  not 
merely  neutralize  all  active  operations  on  his  part,  but  starve  him 
into  surrender,  or  force  him  to  detail  his  whole  army,  in  'order  to 
keep  open  his  way  to  the  only  point  from  which  supplies  could 
reach  him.  A  proper  force  on  Lake  Erie,  or  the  capture  of  Maiden, 
would  have  prevented  this  annoying  and  fatal  mode  of  warfare,  but 
the  imbecility  of  the  government,  and  that  of  the  general,  com- 
bined to  favor  the  plans  of  Proctor.* 

Having  by  his  measures  stopped  the  stores  on  their  way  to  De- 
troit, at  the  river  Baisin,  he  next  defeated  the  insufficient  band  of 
two  hundred  men  under  Van  Horn,  sent  by  Hull  to  escort  them ; 
and  so  far  withstood  that  of  five  hundred  under  Miller,  as  to  cause 
Hull  to  recall  the  remnant  of  that  victorious  and  gallant  band, 
though  it  had  completely  routed  the  British  and  Indians.  By  these 
means.  Proctor  amused  the  Americans  until  Qeneral  Brock  reached 
Maiden,  which  he  did  upon  the  13th  of  August,  and  prepared  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  Detroit  itself. 

And  here  again  occurred  a  most  singular  want  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  In  order  to  prevent  the  forces  in  Upper 
Canada  from  being  combined  against  Hull,  General  Dearborn  had 
been  ordered  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor  at  Ifiagara  and 
Kingston,  but  in  place  of  doing  this,  he  made  an  armistice  with  the 
British  commanders,  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention 
entirely  to  the  more  distant  West,  and  left  Hull  to  shift  for 
himself. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  therefore,  while  a  third  party,  under 
M' Arthur,  was  dispatched  by  Hull  to  open  his  communications 
with  the  river  Baisin,  though  by  a  new  and  impracticable  road, 


*flee  Hiill*B  Defense,  42  to  71.     Hall's  Proclamation  in  Brown*8  History  of  nilnois. 
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Oeneial  Brock  appeared  at  Sandwich,  and  began  to  erect  batteries 
to  protect  hiB  further  operations.  These  batteries  Hall  would  not 
suffer  any  to  molest,  saying,  that  if  &e  enemy  did  not  fire  on 
him,  he  wonld  not  on  them,  and  though,  when  sommoned  to  sur- 
render upon  the  15th,  he  absolutely  refased,  yet  upon  the  ISA, 
without  a  blow  struck,  the  goyemor  and  general  crowned  his  conne 
of  indecision  and  unmanly  fear,  by  surrendering  the  town  of  De^ 
troit  and  territoiy  of  Michigan,  together  with  fonrteen  hundred 
brave  men  longing  for  battle,  to  three  hundred  English  aoldiezB, 
four  hundred  Canadian  militia,  disguised  in  red  coats,  and  a  btfid 
of  Indian  allies.* 

For  this  conduct  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  eowantlice,  and 
found  guilty  of  the  latter.  However  brave  he  may  have  been 
personally,  he  was,  as  a  commander,  a  coward ;  and  moreover,  he 
was  influenced,  confessedly,  by  his  fears  as  a  father,  lest  his 
daughter  and  her  children  should  &11  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
Indians. 

In  truth,  his  feculties  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  fesr; 
fear  that  he  should  fail ;  fear  that  his  troops  would  be  un&ir  to  him, 
fear  that  the  savages  would  spare  no  one,  if  opposed  with  vigor ; 
fear  of  some  undefined  and  horrid  evil  impending.  M'Afee  ac- 
cuses him  of  intemperance,  but  no  eflbrt  was  made  on  his  trial  tb 
prove  this,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  true  change; 
but  his  conduct  was  like  that  of  a  drunken  man,  without  sense  or 
spirit. 

But  the  fall  of  Detroit,  though  the  leading  ndisfortune  of  this 
unfortunate  summer,  was  not  the  only  one.  Woad,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  been  sent  through  the  Undness  of  some  firiend,  imder 
a  frank  from  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  informing 
the  British  commander  at  St.  Joseph,  of  the  declaration  of  war; 
while  Lieut.  Hanks,  commanding  the  American  fortress  at  Macki- 
nac, received  no  notice  from  any  source. 

The  consequence  was  an  attack  upon  the  key  of  the  northern 
lakes,  on  the  ITih  of  July,  by  a  force  of  British,  Canadians,  and 
savages,  numbering  in  all,  one  thousand  and  twenty-one :  the  gar- 
rison amounting  to  but  fifby-seven  effective  men,  felt  unable  to 
withstand  so  formidable  a  body,  and  to  avoid  the  constantly  threat* 
ened  Indian  massacre,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  were 
dismissed  on  parole.f 


♦M'Afee,  from  86  to  92.     Armstrong'g  Noticen,  i  26  to  88 ;  ibid-  i.  Appendix,  No.  la 
fFor  the  British  account  of  Hairs  surrender,  see  Niles*  Registtfr^  lit  14,  83,  265  to  2Ml 
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Iie88  fortunate  in  its  fate  was  the  garrison  of  Fort  Dearborn  at 
Cliicago* 

The  Indians  in  northern  Dlinois,  and  the  coantrj  bordering  on 
Xjftke  Michigan,  had  manifested  hostile  feelings  toward  the  Amen- 
cau8  even  before  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Governor  Edwards, 
jnrho  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  settlements,  em- 
ployed trusty  Frenchmen,  who  had  traded  with  these  Indians,  and 
ivho  could  still  pass  under  that  guise,  as  spies  in  the  Indian  conntiy. 
Their  communications,  in  a  plain  unlettered  style,  have  been  ex- 
tunined  on  the  files  of  the  State  Department  of  Illinois.  They  are 
often  particular  and  minute  in  giving  the  position  of  Indian  vil- 
lages, number  of  the  braves,  sources  from  whence  they  received 
Hieir  supplies,  the  names  of  head  men,  and  other  details. 

These  facts,  at  short  intervals,  were  communicated  by  the  Gover- 
nor to  the  War  Department,  as  proofs  that  the  Indians  were  hostile, 
find  were  urged  in  his  repeated  applications  to  the  War  Department 
for  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier  territory. 

A  small  trading  post  had  been  established  at  Chicago  in  the 
period  of  the  French  explorations,  but  no  village  fofmed.  It  was 
One  of  the  thoroughfares  in  the  excursions  of  boih  traders  and 
Indians.  By  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  negotiated  with 
the  Pottawattamies,  Miamies,  and  other  northern  tribes,  they 
agreed  to  relinquish  their  right  to  **one  piece  of  land  six  miles 
square,  at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  river,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  a  fart  formerly  stood"  * 

In  1804,  a  small  fort  was  erected  here  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment It  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  fort  stood  in  1833,  but 
It  was  differently  constructed,  having  two  "  block  houses  on  the 
flouthern  side,  and  on  the  northern  side,  a  sally-port,  or  subterra- 
nean passage  from  the  parade  ground  to  the  river.'*  f  It  was 
called  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  officers  in  1812,  were  Captain Heald,  the  command- 
ing officer.  Lieutenant  Helm,  and  Ensign  Ronan,  (the  two  last 
very  young  men,)  and  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Voorhees,  with  seventy- 
five  men,  very  few  of  whom  were  effective. 

Friendly  intercourse  had  existed  between  these  troops  and  indi- 
viduals and  bands  of  neighboring  Indians.  The  principal  chieft 
and  braves  of  the  Pottawattamie  nation  visited  Fort  Maiden  on 
the  Canada  side  annually,  received  presents  to  a  large  amount, 


♦  Indian  Treatiefl,  Washington,  1826,  p.  61. 
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and  were  in  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Many  Pattawattamiea, 
WinnebagoeSy  Ottawas,  and  Shawanese  were  in  tbe  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe, yet  the  principal  chiefs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  on 
amicable  terms  with  the  Americans,  and  gave  proof  of  it,  by  thm- 
rescue  of  those  who  were  saved. 

Besides  those  persons  attached  to  the  garrison,  there  was  the 
family  of  Mr.  Xinzie,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  at 
that  spot  from  1804,  and  a  few  Canadians,  or  engage^  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  were  attached  to  the  same  eetabiiab- 
ment. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  of  Angnst,  Winncmeg^  or  Catfish,  a 
trast^ worthy  Pottawattamie  chief,  arrived  at  the  post,  bringing  dis- 
patches from  Governor  Hull,  the  commander-in-chief.  These  dis* 
patches  announced  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Qreat  Britain ;  and  furthermore,  that  the  British  troops 
had  already  taken  Mackinac. 

His  orders  to  Captain  Heald  were,  ^^  to  evacuate  the  poet  if  prao- 
ticable,  and,  in  that  event,  to  distribute  the  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  fort,  and  in  the  factory  or  agency,  to  the 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood." 

<^  After  having  delivered  his  dispatches,  Winnemeg  requested  a 
private  interview  with  Mr.  Einzie,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  the  fort.  He  stated  to  Mr.  £inzie  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  purport  of  tbe  communications  he  had  brought,  and  begged 
him  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  intention  of  Captain  Heald  to  evacu- 
ate the  post.  He  advised  strongly  that  such  a  step  should  not  be 
taken,  since  the  garrison  was  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and 
with  provision,  for  six  months;  it  would,  therefore,  he  thought,  be 
far  better  to  remain  until  a  reinforcement  could  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  If,  however.  Captain  Heald  should  decide  on  leaving 
the  post,  it  should,  by  all  means,  be  done  immediately.  The  Pot- 
tawattamies,  through  whose  country  they  must  pass,  being  igno- 
rant of  Winnemeg*s  mission,  a  forced  march  might  be  made  before 
the  hostile  Indians  were  prepared  to  interrupt  them. 

'^  Of  this  advice,  so  earnestly  given.  Captain  Heald  was  immedi- 
ately informed.  He  replied  that  it  was  his  intention  to  evacuate 
the  post,  but  that  inasmuch  as  he  liad  received  orders  to  distribute 
tbe  United  States  property,  be  should  not  feel  justified  in  leaving 
until  he  had  collected  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made 
an  equitable  division  among  them. 

"  Winnemeg  then  suggested  the  expediency  of  marching  out  and 
leaving  all   things   standing — ^possibly,  while  the   savages  were 
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engaged  in  a  partition  of  the  spoils,  the  troops  might  effect  their 
retreat  nnmolested.  This  advice  was  strongly  seconded  hy  Mr. 
SZinzie,  but  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  commanding 
ojQELcer. 

**The  order  for  evacuating  the  post  was  read  next  morning  upon 
parade.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Capt.  Heald,  in  such  an 
emergency,  omitted  the  usual  form  of  calling  a  council  of  war,  with 
Ixis  officers.  Perhaps  it  arose  from  a  want  of  harmonious  feeling 
l>etween  himself  and  one  of  his  subalterns — ^Ensign  Ronan — a  high- 
spirited  and  somewhat  overbearing,  but  brave  and  generous  young 
man.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  finding  no  council  was  called,  the 
officers  waited  upon  Capt.  Heald,  to  be  informed  what  course  he 
Intended  to  pursue.  When  they  learned  his  intention  to  leave  the 
poet,  they  remonstrated  with  him  upon  the  following  grounds : 

**  First.  It  was  highly  improbable  that  the  command  would  be 
permitted,  to  pass  through  the  country  in  safety,  to  Fort  "Wayne. 
Ifor,  although  it  had  been  said  that  some  of  the  chiefs  had  opposed 
sn  attack  upon  the  fort,  planned  the  preceding  autumn,  yet,  it  was 
"Well  known  that  they  had  been  actuated  in  that  matter  by  motives 
of  private  regard  to  one  family,  and  not  to  any  general  friendly 
feeling  toward  the  Americans ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  these  few  individuals  would  be  able  to  control 
the  whole  tribe,  who  were  thirsting  for  blood. 

^^  In  the  next  place,  their  march  must  necessarily  be  slow,  as 
their  movements  must  be  accommodated  to  the  helplessness  of  the 
women  and  children,  of  whom  there  were  a  number  with  the 
detachment  That  of  their  small  force,  some  of  the  soldiers  were 
superannuated  and  others  invalid ;  therefore,  since  the  course  to  be 
pursued  was  left  discretional,  their  advice  was  to  remain  where 
they  were,  and  fortify  themselves  as  strongly  as  possible.  Succors 
.from  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  might  arrive  before  they  could 
be  attacked  by  the  British  from  Mackinac,  and  even  should  there 
not,  it  were  far  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  than  to 
become  the  victims  of  the  savages. 

'*  Capt  Heald  argued  in  reply,  ^  that  a  special  order  had  been 
.issued  by  the  War  Department,  that  no  post  should  be  surrendered 
without  battle  having  been  given ;  and  that  his  force  was  totally 
inadequate  to  an  engagement  with  the  Indians.  That  he  should, 
unquestionably,  be  censured  for  remaining,  when  there  appeared  a 
prospect  of  a  safe  march  through,  and  that  upon  the  whole,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  assemble  the  Indians,  distribute  the  property 
among  them,  and  then  ask  of  them  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  with 
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the  promise  of  a  considerable  reward  upon  their  safe  anival— 
fdding,  that  he  had  fall  confidence  in  the  fnendly  professions  d 
the  Indians,  from  whom,  as  well  as  fix>m  the  soldiers,  Hie  capton 
of  Mackinac  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret/ 

"  From  this  time  the  officers  held  themselves  aloo^  and  spoke 
"but  little  upon  the  subject,  though  they  considered  the  project  of 
Capt.  Heald  little  short  of  madness.  The  dissatisfaction  among 
the  soldiers  hourly  increased,  until  it  reached  a  high  degree  of 
insubordination.  XTpon  one  occasion,  as  Oapt.  Heald  was  conva^' 
sing  with  Mr.  Kinzie,  upon  the  parade,  he  said,  '  I  oonid  nol 
remain,  even  if  I  thought  it  best,  for  I  have  but  a  small  store  of  pro* 
visions.'  *  Why  Captain,*  said  a  soldier,  who  stood  near,  foigetting 
all  etiquette,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  *  you  have  cattb 
enough  to  last  the  troops  six  months.'  *  But,'  replied  Capt  Heald, 
*  I  have  no  salt  to  preserve  the  beef  with.'  *  Then  jerk  it,'  said  tta 
man,  ^as  the  Indians  do  their  venison.' 

"  The  Indians  now  became  daily  more  unruly.  Entering  tbe  fort 
in  defiance  of  the  sentinels,  they  made  their  way  without  ceremoaj 
into  the  quarters  of  the  officers.  On  one  occasion,  an  Indian  io(k 
up  a  rifle  and  fired  it  in  the  parlor  of  the  commanding  officer,  m  aa 
expression  of  defiance.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  this  wn 
intended,  among  the  young  men,  as  a  signal  for  an  attack.  Tm 
old  chiefs  passed  backward  and  forward,  among  the  asBembled 
groups,  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  lively  agitation,  while  fltf 
squaws  rushed  to  and  fro  in  great  excitement,  and  evidently  p^*- 
pared  for  some  fearful  scene. 

"Any  further  manifestation  of  ill-feeling  was,  however,  snp- 
pressed  for  the  present,  and  Capt  Heald,  strange  as  it  may  sesB^ 
continued  to  entertain  a  conviction  of  his  having  created  so  ana- 
cable  a  disposition  among  the  Indians,  as  would  ensure  the  eafe^ 
of  the  command,  on  their  march  to  Fort  Wayne." 

During  this  excitement  amongst  the  Indians,  a  runner  arrivcfl 
with  a  message  from  Tecumthe,  with  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Mackinac,  the  defeat  of  Van  Home,  and  the  retreat  of  Gen.  HnB 
from  Canada.  He  desired  them  to  arm  immediately,  and  intimateo 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  Hull  would  soon  be  compelled  » 
surrender. 

In  this  precarious  condition,  matters  remain.ed  until  tbe  12th  w 
August,  when  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indians  who  collected 
from  the  vicinity.  None  of  the  military  officers  attended  bnt  up* 
Heald,  though  requested  by  him.  They  had  been  informed  that » 
was  the  intention  of  the  young  chiefs  to  massacre  them  in  coob<?4 
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soon  as  the  commander  left  the  fort,  they  took  command  of 
the  block  houses,  opened  the  port  holes  and  pointed  the  loaded 
cannon  so  as  to  command  the  whole  council.  This,  probably, 
caused  a  postponement  of  their  horrid  designs. 

The  captain  informed  the  council  of  his  intentions  to  distribute 
the  next  day,  among  them,  all  the  goods  in  the  storehouse,  with  the 
ammunition  and  provisions.  He  requested  the  Pottawattamies  to 
furnish  him  an  escort  to  Fort  Wayne,  promising  them  a  liberal  re- 
iKrard  upon  their  arrival  there,  in  addition  to  the  liberal  presents 
they  were  now  to  receive.  The  Indians  were  profuse  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  good  will  and  friendship,  assented  to  all  he  proposed, 
and  promised  all  he  desired.  The  result  shows  the  true  charactdr 
of  the  Indians.  Ko  act  of  kindness,  nor  ofier  of  reward,  could  as- 
suage their  thirst  for  blood. 

Mr.  Kinzie,  who  understood  well  the  Indian  character,  and  their 
designs,  waited  on  the  commander,  in  the  hope  of  opening  his  eyes 
to  the  appalling  danger.  He  told  him  the  Indians  had  been  se- 
cretly hostile  to  the  Americans  for  a  long  time ;  that  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe  he  had  dispatched  orders  to  all  his  traders,  to* 
famish  no  ammunition  to  them,  and  pointed  out  the  wretched 
policy  of  Captain  Heald,  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with  arms  and 
ammunition  to  destroy  the  Americans.  This  argument  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  commander,  who  was  stmck  with  the  impolicy,  and 
resolved  to  destroy  the  ammunition  and  liquor. 

The  next  day,  (13th,)  the  goods,  consisting  of  blankets,  cloths, 
paitits,  &c.,  were  distributed,  but  at  night  the  ammunition  was 
thrown  into  an  old  well,  and  the  casks  of  alcohol,  including  a  large 
quantity  belonging  to  Mr.  Einzie,  was  taken  through  the  sally-port, 
their  heads  knocked  in,  and  the  contents  poured  into  the  river. 
The  Indians,  ever  watchful  and  suspicious,  stealthily  crept  around, 
and  soon  found  out  the  loss  of  their  loved  ^^  fire-water." 

On  the  14th,  Captain  Wells  departed  with  fifteen  friendly  MV- 
amies.  He  was  a  brave  man,  had  resided  among  the  Indians  from 
boyhood,  and  knew  well  their  character  and  habits.  He  had  heard 
at  Port  Wayne,  of  the  order  of  General  Hull  to  evacuate  Fort  Dear- 
bom,  and  knowing  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Pottawattamies,  he 
had  made  a  rapid  march  through  the  wilderness,  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exposure  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Heald,  the  officers  and 
garrison,  to  certain  destruction.  But  he  came  too  late !  The  am^ 
munition  had  been  destroyed,  and  on  the  provisions  the  enemy  wad 
rioting.  His  only  alternative  was  to  hasten  their  departure, 
and  every  preparation  was  made  for  the  march  of  the  troops  neitt 
morning. 
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A  second  council  was  held  with  the  Indians  in  the  afternooiu 
They  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  destruction  of  the  ammu- 
nition and  liquor.  Murmurs  and  threats  were  heard  from  every 
quarter. 

Among  the  chiefs  and  braves  were  several,  who,  although  they 
partook  of  the  feelings  of  hostility  of  their  tribe  to  the  Americans, 
retained  a  personal  regard  for  the  troops,  and  the  white  families  in 
the  place.  They  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to  allay  the  angiy 
feelings  of  the  savage  warriors;  but  their  efforts  were  in  vain« 

Among  these  was  Black  Partridge,  a  chief  of  some  distinction. 
The  evening  after  the  secobd  council,  he  entered  the  quarters  of 
the  commanding  officer.  "Father,"  said  the  venerable  chief,  "I 
come  to  deliver  up  to  you  the  medal  I  wear.  It  was  given  me  by 
the  Americans,  and  I  have  long  worn  it,  in  token  of  our  mutual 
friendship.  But  our  young  men  are  resolved  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whites.  I  cannot  restrain  them,  and  I 
will  not  wear  a  token  of  peace,  while  I  am  compelled  to  act  as  an 
enemy." 

The  reserved  ammunition,  twenty-five  rounds  to  a  man,  was  now 
distributed.  The  baggage  wagons  for  the  sick,  the  women  and 
children,  were  ready,  and,  amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  fatiguing  march  through  the  wilderness,  or  a  dis- 
astrous issue  on  the  morrow,  the  whole  party,  except  the  watchful 
sentinels,  retired  for  a  little  rest. 

The  fatal  morning  of  the  15th  of  August  arrived.  The  sun  shone 
out  in  brightness  as  it  arose  from  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake. 
The  atmosphere  was  balmy,  and  could  the  feelings  of  the  party 
have  been  relieved  from  the  most  distressing  apprehensions,  they 
could  have  departed  with  exhilarating  feelings. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  message  was  received  by  Mr.  Kinzie, 
from  To-pe-njee-hey  a  friendly  chief  of  the  St  Joseph*s  band,  inform- 
ing him  that  the  Pottawattamies,  who  had  promised  to  be  an  escort 
to  the  detachment,  designed  mischief.  Mr.  Elnzie  had  placed  his 
femily  under  the  protection  of  some  friendly  Indians.  This  party, 
in  a  boat,  consisted  of  Mrs.  Kinzie,  four  young  children,  a  clerk  of 
Mr.  Xinzie's,  two  servants,  and  the  boatmen,  or  voyageurSj  with  two 
Indians  as  protectors.  The  boat  was  intended  to  pass  along  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  to  Bt.  Joseph's.  Mr.  Kinzie  and  his  eldest 
son,  a  youth,  bad  agreed  to  accompany  Captain  Heald  and  the 
troops,  as  he  thought  his  influence  over  the  Indians  would  enable 
him  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  savages,  as  they  were  much  attached 
to  him  and  his  family. 
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To-pe-nee-be  urged  him  and  his  son  to  accompaDy  his  family  in 
the  boaty  assuring  him  the  hostile  Indians  would  allow  his  boat  to 
pass  in  safety  to  St  Joseph's. 

The  boat  had  scarcely  reached  the  lake,  when  another  messenger 
from  this  friendly  chief  arrived  to  detain  them  where  they  were. 
The  reader  is  left  to  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  mother.  **She  was 
a  woman  of  uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her 
heart  died  within  her  as  she  folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless 
infants."  And  when  she  heard  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  and  the 
shrill,  terrific  warwhoop  of  the  infuriated  savages,  and  knew  the 
party,  and  most  probably  her  beloved  husband  and  first  bom  son 
were  doomed  to  destruction,  language  has  not  power  to  describe 
her  agony ! 

At  nine  o'clock,  the  troops,  with  the  baggage  wagons,  left  the 
fort  with  martial  music,  and  in  military  array.  Captain  Wells,  at 
the  head  of  his  band  of  Miamies,  led  the  advance,  with  his  face 
blackened  after  the  manner  of  Indians.  The  troops,  with  the 
wagons,  containing  the  women  and  children,  the  sick  and  lame, 
followed,  while  at  a  little  distance  behind,  were  the  Pottawatta- 
xnies,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  who  had  pledged  their  honor 
to  escort  them  in  safety  to  Fort  Wayne.  The  party  took  the  road 
along  the  lake  shore. 

On  reaching  the  point  where  a  range  of  sand  hills  commenced, 
(within  the  present  limits  of  Chicago  city,)  the  Pottawattamies 
defiled  to  the  right  into  the  prairie,  to  bring  the  sand  hills  between 
them  and  the  Americans.  They  had  marched  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  fort,  when  Captain  Wells,  who,  with  his  Miamies, 
was  in  advance,  rode  furiously  back,  and  exclaimed, 

^^They  are  about  to  attack  us:  form  instantly  and  charge  upon 
them." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  a  volley  of  balls,  from 
Indian  muskets,  behind  the  sand  hills,  poured  upon  them.  The 
troops  were  hastily  formed  into  lines  and  charged  up  the  bank. 
One  man,  a  veteran  soldier  of  seventy,  fell  as  they  mounted  the 
bank.  The  battle  became  general.  The  Miamies  fled  at  the 
oatset^  though  Captain  Wells  did  his  utmost  to  induce  them  to 
stand  their  ground.  Their  chief  rode  up  to  the  Pottawattamies, 
charged  them  with  treachery,  and,  brandishing  his  tomahawk,  de- 
clared, ^^he  would  be  the  first  to  head  a  party  of  Americans  and 
punish  them."  He  then  turned  his  horse  and  galloped  after  his 
companions  over  the  prairie. 

The  American  troops  behaved  most  gallaiitly.  and  sold  their 
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lives  dearly.  Mrs,  Helm,  the  wife  of  Lieatenant  Helm,  who  was  in 
the  action,  behaved  with  astonishing  presence  of  mind,  (as  jdd  all 
the  other  females)  and  furnished  Mr.  Kinzie  with  many  tbrilling 
facts,  from  which  are  made  the  following  extracts : 

'^Our  horses  pranced  and  bounded  and  could  hardly  be  restnia- 
ed,  as  the  balls  whistled  around  them.  I  drew  off  a  litde  and 
gazed  upon  my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  unharmed.  I 
felt  that  my  hour  was  come,  and  endeavored  to  foiget  tho«e  I 
loved,  and  prepare  myself  for  my  approaching  fate. 

^' While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Y.,  came  ap;lie 
was  badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he 
had  received  a  ball  in  his  leg«  Every  muscle  of  hb  countenance 
was  quivering  with  the  agony  of  terror.  He  said  to  me,  ^  Do  yon 
think  they  will  take  our  lives  ?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but  I  think 
not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives  by  promising 
them  a  large  reward.    Bo  you  think  there  is  any  chance  ?' 

"  'Dr.  V.'  siad  I,  *do  not  let  us  waste  the  few  moments  that  yei 
remain  to  us,  in  such  vain  hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  In  a 
few  moments  we  must  appear  before  the  bar  of  Qod.  Let  ne  en- 
deavor to  make  what  preparation  is  yet  in  our  power.'  'Oh!  1 
cannot  die!'  exclaimed  he,  'I  am  not  fit  to  die — ^if  I  had  bnt  a 
short  time  to  prepare— death  is  awful !'  I  pointed  to  Enflgn 
Bonan,  who,  though  mortally  wounded,  and  nearly  down,  was  still 
fighting  with  desperation,  upon  one  knee. 

''  'Look  at  that  man,'  said  I,  ^at  least  he  dies  like  a  soldier!' 

^'Tes,'  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  convulsive  gas^ 
^but  he  has  no  terrors  of  the  future— he  is  an  unbeliever!' 

"At  this  moment,  a  young  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  al  me. 
By  springing  aside,  I  avoided  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  my 
skull,  but  which  alighted  on  my  shoulder.  I  seized  him  aronod 
the  neo^  and  while  exerting  my  utmost  efiforts  to  get  possession 
of  his  scalping  knife,  which  hung  in  a  scabbard  over  his  breasty  I 
was  dragged  from  his  grasp  by  another  and  an  older  Indian. 

''  The  latter  bore  me,  struggling  and  resisting,  toward  the  lak^ 
IJTotwithetanding  the  rapidity  with  which  I  was  hurried  alongi  I 
recognized,  as  I  passed  them,  the  lifeless  remains  of  the  xmior^ 
nate  surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk  had  stretched  him  nf(» 
the  very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him. 

"I  was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water,  and  held  thewj^" 
a  forcible  hand,  notwithstanding  my  resistance.  I  soon  percei^ 
however,  that  the  object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  jaw,  w  *• 
held  me  firmly  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  i^y  hea4  jabo^^* 
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water*  This  reasBored  mOy  and  regardiog  him  attentively,  I  soon 
recognized,  in  spite  of  the  paint  with  which  he  was  disguised,  Tlie 
Black  Partridge. 

^'When  the  firing  had  somewhat  suhsided,  my  preserver  hore 
me  from  the  water,  and  conducted  me  up  the  sand  banks.  It  was 
a  burning  August  morning,  and  walking  through  the  sand  in  my 
drenched  condition,  waa  inexpressibly  painful  and  fatiguing.  I 
stopped  and  took  off  my  shoes,  to  free  them  from  the  sand,  with 
which  they  were  nearly  filled,  when  a  squaw  seized  and  carried 
them  ofi^  and  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  without  them.  When  we 
had  gained  the  prairie,  I  was  met  by  my  father,  who  told  me  that 
my  husband  was  safe,  and  but  slightly  wounded.  They  led  me 
gently  back  toward  the  Chicago  river,  along  the  southern  bank  of 
which  was  the  Pottawattamie  encampment.  At  one  time  I  was 
placed  upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  but  soon  finding  the  motion 
iiksupportable,  I  sprang  off.  Supported  partiy  by  my  kind  conduc- 
tor, and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Pee-so^umy  who  held  dangling 
in  his  hand  the  scalp  of  Captain  Wells,  I  dragged  my  fednting 
steps  to  one  of  the  wigwams. 

^^  The  wife  of  Waw-bee^nee^mahj  a  chief  from  the  Illinois  river,  was 
standing  near,  and  seeing  my  exhausted  condition,  she  seized  a 
kettle,  dipped  up  some  water  from  a  little  stream  that  flowed  near, 
threw  into  it  some  maple  sugar,  and  stirring  it  up  with  her  hand, 
^ve  it  to  me  to  drink.  This  act  of  kindness,  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  atrocities,  touched  me  most  sensibly,  but  my  attention  was 
soon  diverted  to  another  object.  The  fort  had  become  a  scene  of 
plunder,  to  such  as  remained  after  the  troops  had  marched  out. 
The  cattie  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead 
or  dying  around. 

«<  As  the  noise  of  the  firing  grew  gradually  less,  and  the  strag- 
glers from  the  victorious  party  dropped  in,  I  received  confirmation 
of  what  my  father  had  hurriedly  communicated  in  our  rencontre  on 
the  lake  shore ;  namely,  that  the  whites  had  surrendered,  after  the 
loss  of  about  two-thirds  of  their  number.  They  had  stipulated  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives,  and  those  of  the  remaining  women 
and  children,  and  for  their  delivery  at  some  of  the  British  posts, 
unless  ransomed  by  traders  in  the  Indian  country.  It  appears  that 
the  wounded  prisoners  were  not  considered  as  included  in  th<s 
stipulation,  and  a  horrible  scene  occurred  upon  their  being  brought 
into  camp. 

^^  An  old  squaw,  infuriated  by  the  loss  of  firiends,  or  excited  by 
the  sanguinary  scenes  around  her,  seemed  possessed  by  a  demoniae 
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ferocity.  She  seized  a  stable  fork,  and  assaulted  one  miserable  tig* 
tim,  who  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the  agony  of  his  woandfl^ 
aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  delicacy  of 
feeling  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  under  such  circumstancca, 
Waurbee-nee-mah  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles,  between  me  and 
this  dreadful  scene.  I  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  mw  of 
its  horrors,  although  I  could  not  entirely  close  my  ears  to  the  cries 
of  the  sufferer.  The  following  night,  five  more  of  the  wounded 
prisoners  were  tomahawked." 

But  why  dwell  upon  this  painful  subject  ?  Why  describe  the 
butchery  of  the  children,  twelve  of  whom,  placed  together  in  one 
baggage  wagon,  fell  beneath  the  merciless  tomahawk  of  one  young 
savage?  This  atrocious  act  was  committed  after  the  whites, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  had  surrendered.  When  Capt  Wells 
beheld  it,  he  exclaimed,  ^^  Is  that  their  game  ?  Then  I  will  kill 
too ! ''  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  started  for  the 
Indian  camp  near  the  fort,  where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and 
children. 

Several  Indians  pursued  him,  firing  at  him  as  he  galloped  along. 
He  lidd  himself  fiat  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  loading  and  firing  in 
that  position.  At  length  the  balls  of  his  pursuers  took  effect,  killr 
ing  his  horse,  and  severely  wounding  himself.  At  this  moment  he 
was  met  by  Winnemeg  and  Wtm^ban^seCj  who  endeavored  to  Ba?e 
him  from  the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him ;  but  as  they 
supported  him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  hors^ 
he  received  his  death-blow  from  one  of  the  party,  (Pee'So4umj) 
who  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 

The  heroic  resolution  of  one  of  the  soldier's  wives  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  She  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  a  determination  never 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  believing  that  their  prisoneis 
were  always  subjected  to  tortures  worse  than  death.  When,  there- 
fore, a  party  came  up  to  her,  to  make  her  prisoner,  she  fought  with 
desperation,  refusing  to  surrender,  although  assured  of  safe  treat- 
ment, and  literally  suffered  herself  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rather  than 
become  their  captive. 

The  heart  of  Capt.  Wells  was  taken  out,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and 
distributed  among  the  tribes.  His  mutilated  remuns  remained 
unburied  until  next  day,  when  Billy  Oaldwell  gathered  up  his  head 
in  one  place,  and  mangled  body  in  another,  and  buried  them  in  the 
sand. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Einzie  had  been  taken  from  the  boat  to  their 
home,  by  friendly  Indians,  and  there  strictly  guarded.    Veiy  soon 


"Wabash,  and  it  required  all  the  skill  and  bravery  of  Black  Part- 
ridge, Wau-boTi-see  and  BiUy  Caldwell,  (who  arrived  at  a  critical 
moment,)  and  other  friendly  Indians,  to  protect  them.  Banners 
had  been  sent  by  the  hostile  chiefs  to  all  the  Indian  villages,  to 
apprise  them  of  the  intended  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  of  their 
plan  of  attacking  the  troops.  In  eager  thirst  to  participate  ia  such 
a  scene  of  blood,  but  arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  the  massacre, 
they  were  infuriated  at  their  disappointment,  and  sought  to  glut 
their  vengeance  on  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre,  the  family  of  Mr.  Kiuzie, 
with  the  attaches  of  the  establishment,  under  the  care  of  Francois, 
a  half-breed  interpreter;  were  taken  to  St.  Joseph's  in  a  boat,  where 
they  remained  until  the  following  November,  under  the  protection 
of  To-jpe-ne-he,  aud  his  hand.  They  were  then  carried  to  Detroit, 
under  the  escort  of  Chandormai,  and  a  friendly  chief  by  the  name  of 
Kee-po-iah,  and,  with  their  servants,  delivered  up,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  British  commanding  officer. 

Of  the  other  prisoners,  Captain  Heald  and  Mrs.  Heald  were  sent 
across  the  lake  to  St.  Joseph's,  the  day  after  the  battle.  Captain 
Heald  had  received  two  wounds,  and  Mrs.  Heald  seven,  the  ball  of 
one  of  which  was  cnt  from  her  arm  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  with  a  pen- 
knife, after  the  engagement. 

Mrs.  H.  was  ransomed  on  the  battle  field,  by  C haTtdormai,  a  half 
breed  from  St.  Joseph's,  for  a  mule  he  had  just  taken,  and  the 
promise  often  bottles  of  whisky. 

Captain  Heald  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  from  the  Kanka- 
kee, who,  seeing  the  wounded  and  enfeebled  state  of  Mrs.  Heald, 
generously  released  his  prisoner,  that  he  might  accompany  his  wife. 
But  when  this  Indian  returned  to  his  village  on  the  Kankakee, 
he  found  that  his  generosity  had  excited  eo  much  dissatisfiiction  in 
his  band,  that  he  resolved  to  visit  St  Joseph's  and  reclaim  his 
prisoner.  News  of  his  intention  having  reached  To-pe-ne-bee,  Kee- 
po-tak,  Chandonnai,  and  other  friendly  braves,  they  sent  them  in  a 
bark  canoe,  under  the  charge  of  Robinson,  a  half-breed,  along  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  three  hundred  miles,  to  Mackinac, 
where  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Lieutenant  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  action  and  taken  prisoner, 

and  afterward  taken  by  some  friendly  Indians  to  the  Au  Sable,  and 

from  thence  to  St.  Louis,  a"nd  liberated  from  captivi^  through  the 

agency  of  the  late  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Helm  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  aokle ;  had  her  horse 
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abet  from  under  her ;  and  after  paBsing  the  agonizing  ae^Ms  to> 
cribed,  went  with  the  femily  of  Mr.  Einzie  to  Detroit 

The  soldiers^  with  their  wives  and  ehildren,  were  diq)ened 
among  the  different  villages  of  the  Pottawattamies,  npon  the  I1& 
noiSy  Wabash,  Rock  Rivor,  and  Milwankie.  The  laigest  p]iop<ff- 
tion  were  taken  to  Detroit  and  ransomed  the  foIh>wing  spring. 
Borne,  however,  remained  in  captivity  another  yeM*,  and  ezperienesi 
more  kindness  than  was  expected  from  an  enemy  so  merciless. 

This  event  is  given  more  in  detail  than  many  others,  partly  be- 
cause the  locality  is  Chicago,  where  some  individuals  are  stSl 
living  who  passed  through  these  terrible  scenes ;  and  partly  to  exX' 
rect  a  common  notion  prevailing  amongst  many  humane  and  phi* 
lanthropic  persons,  that  Indian  hostilities  ahjQoys  ^^  eomrnmce  bg  de 
first  aggressions  of  the  whiiesy*  and  that  if  the  Indians  are  treated 
kindly,  they  will  "  ever  **  be  just  and  kind  in  return. 

As  a  general  rule  this  is  true,  but  the  narrative  above  related 
affords  one  instance  of  a  glaring  exception. 

The  aborigines  of  this  countiy  were  always  rude  savages ;  sirih 
sisting  chiefly  by  fishing  and  hunting,  and  from  the  esrfiest 
traditionary  notice,  were  engaged  in  petty  exterminating  wars  with 
each  other. 

Delight  in  war  and  thirst  for  human  blood  is  their  '^mlingpai^ 
sion."  The  liberal  distribution  of  goods  and  provisions,  and  the 
promise  of  more  ample  rewards  at  Fort  Wayne,  by  Captain  Heald, 
could  not  allay  this  passion.  They  gave  their  solemn  pledge  ftr 
the  protection  of  the  party  on  their  route  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  sent 
out  runners  to  rally  their  friends  to  the  massacre  the  same  day. 

Captain  Heald,  after  escaping  many  dangers,  wrote  the  followisg 
dispatch  from  Pittsburgh,  IV,  on  the  2Bd  of  October : 

*^  On  the  9th  of  August,  I  received  orders  from  General  Hull  to 
evacuate  the  post,  and  proceed  with  my  command  to  Detroit,  ]eAf 
ing  it  at  my  discretion  to  dispose  of  the  public  property  as  I  thought 
proper.  The  neighboring  Indians  got  the  information  as  early  at 
I  did,  and  came  from  all  quarters  to  receive  the  goods  in  the  factory 
store,  which  they  understood  were  to  be  given  to  them. 

"  On  the  lath.  Captain  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  with  «bo«k 
thirty  Miamies,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  us  in,  by  the  requtft 
of  General  Hull.  On  the  14th,  I  delivered  to  the  Indians  all  the 
goods  in  the  factory  store,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  pro^ 
sions,  which  we  could  not  take  away  with  us. 

^^The  surplus  arms  and  ammunition  I  thought  proper  to  destifljt 
feariiakg  they  would  make  bad  use  of  them,  if  put  in  their  poasessioD' 
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^^I  destroyed  all  the  liqnor  on  hand  soon  after  they  began  to  collect. 
The  collection  was  nnusually  large  for  that  place,  but  they  conducted 
themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety,  till  after  I  left  the  fort. 

^  On  the  15th,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we  commenced  our  march — ^a 
part  of  the  Miamies  were  detached  in  front,  the  remainder  in  our 
rear,  as  guards,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Wells.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  country  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  beach, 
with  the  lake  on  our  left,  and  a  high  bank  on  our  right,  at  about 
one  hundred  yards  distance.  We  proceeded  about  a  mile  and  » 
half,  when  it  was  discovered  the  Indians  were  prepared  to  attack 
us  from  behind  the  bank. 

^'  I  immediately  marched  the  company  up  to  the  top  of  the  bank, 
when  the  action  commenced ;  after  firing  one  round,  we  re-ch&rged, 
and  the  Indians  gave  way  in  front,  and  joined  those  on  our  flanks. 
In  about  fifteen  minutes,  they  got  possession  of  all  our  horses,  pro- 
vision and  baggage  of  every  description,  and,  finding  the  Miamiee 
did  not  assist  us,  I  drew  off  the  few  men  I  had  left,  and  took  pos- 
session  of  a  small  elevation  in  the  open  prairie,  out  of  shot  of  th* 
bank  or  any  other  cover. 

^'  The  Indians  did  not  follow  me,  but  assembled  in  a  body  on  tbt 
top  of  the  bank,  and,  after  some  consultation  among  themselves, 
made  signs  to  me  to  approach  them.  I  advanced  toward  them 
ak)ne,  and  was  met  by  one  of  the  Pottawattamie  chiefs,  called  ths 
JBlackbirdy  with  an  interpreter. 

^' After  shaking  hands,  he  requested  me  to*surrender,  promising 
to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  prisoners.  On  a  few  moments*  considr 
eration,  I  concluded  it  would  be  the  most  prudent  to  comply  witk 
his  request,  although  I  did  not  put  entire  confidence  in  his  pron^- 
ise.  After  delivering  up  our  arms,  we  were  taken  back  to  thek 
encampment^  near  the  fort,  and  distributed  among  the  different 
tribes. 

'^  The  next  morning  they  set  fire  to  the  fort,  and  left  the  place, 
taking  the  prisoners  with  them.  Their  number  of  warriors  was 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  mostly  of  the  Pottawattamie  n*- 
tion,  and  their  loss,  from  the  best  information  I  could  get,  was 
aboat  fifteen.  Our  strength  was  fifty-four  regulars  and  twelve  milr 
itia,  out  oi  which  twenty-six  regulars,  and  all  the  militia,  were  killed 
in  the  action,,  with  two  women  and  twelve  children. 

^^  Ensign  George  Bonan,  and  Doctor  Isaac  Y.  Van  Voorhees^  ef 
my  company,  with  Captain  Wells,  of  Fort  Wayne,  are^  to  my  great 
BonoWf.  numbered  among  the  dead. 
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^^  Lieutenant  Lina  T.  Helm,  with  twenty-five  non-commiasioned 
officers  and  priyates,  and  eleven  women  and  children,  were  prison- 
ers, when  we  separated. 

^'  Mrs.  Heald  and  myself  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bt.  Joseph,  and  being  both  badly  wounded,  were  permitted  to  re- 
side with  Mr.  Burnet,  an  Indian  trader.  In  a  few  days  after  our 
arrival  there,  the  Indians  all  went  off  to  take  Fort  Wayne,  and  in 
their  absence  I  engaged  a  Frenchman  to  take  us  to  Michilimacki* 
nack,  by  water,  where  I  gave  myself  up  as  a  prisoner  o£  war,  with 
one  of  mj  sergeants. 

"  The  commanding  officer.  Captain  Robert,  offered  me  every 
assistance  in  his  power  to  render  our  situation  comfortable  while 
we  remained  there,  and  to  enable  us  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
To  him  I  gave  my  parole  of  honor,  and  reported  myself  to  Colonel 
Proctor,  who  gave  us  a  passage  to  Buffalo;  from  that  place  I  came 
by  the  way  of  Presqn*  Isle,  and  arrived  here  yesterday." 

"Thus,  by  the  middle  of  August,  the  whole  north-west,  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Harrison,  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  British  and  their  red  allies.  Early  in  September,  these 
two  posts  were  also  attacked,  and  the  latter,  had  it  not  been 
defended  with  the  greatest  vigor,  would  have  been  taken. 

"  The  fort  was  invested  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  some  of  whom 
had  affected  to  be  friendly,  and  had,  the  day  before,  intimated  to 
Captain  Taylor,  that  an  attack  might  soon  be  expected  from  the 
Prophet*s  party.  On  the  evening  of  the  8d  of  September,  two 
young  men  were  killed  near  the  fort ;  and  the  next  day,  a  party  of 
thirty  or  forty  Indians,  from  the  Prophet's  town,  appeared  with  a 
white  flag,  under  pretense  of  obtaining  provisions.  Captain  Tay- 
lor, suspecting  an  attack  that  night,  examined  the  arms  of  his  men, 
and  furnished  them  with  cartridges.  The  garrison  was  composed 
of  no  more  than  eighteen  effective  men,  the  commander  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  company  having  suffered  veiy  much  from  sick- 
ness. For  some  time  past,  the  fort  had  actaally  been  considered 
incapable  of  resisting  an  attack. 

"About  eleven  o'clock,  the  night  being  very  dark,  the  Indians  had 
set  fi.re  to  one  of  the  block  houses  unperceived.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  without  effect ;  a  quantity  of 
whislQ^  amongst  other  stores  belonging  to  the  contractor,  deposited 
there,  blazed  up,  and  immediately  enveloped  the  whole  in  a  flame. 

"  The  situation  of  the  fort  became  desperate ;  the  yells  of  the 
Indians,  the  shrieks  of  a  number  of  women  and  children  witfaiDi 
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added  to  the  horrors  of  the  night,  altogether  produced  a  terrific 
scene.  Two  soldiersj  giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  leaped  over 
the  pickets,  and  one  of  them  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces. 

"The  commander,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  roofe 
to  be  taken  off  the  adjoining  barracks ;  this  attempt,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Clarke,  fortunately  proved  successful,  although  made 
under  a  shower  of  bullets.  A  breastwork  was  then  formed  before 
morning,  six  or  eight  feet  high,  so  as  to  cover  the  space  which 
would  be  left  by  the  burnt  block  house. 

"  The  firing  continued  until  daylight,  when  the  Indians  retired, 
after  suffering  a  severe  loss ;  that  of  the  fort  was  only  three  killed 
and  a  few  wounded.  The  Indians,  discouraged  by  the  failure  of 
this  attack,  thought  proper  to  retire,  and  made  no  further  attempts, 
until  the  place  was  happily  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  General  Hop- 
kins. In  consequence  of  his  conduct,  Captain  Taylor  was  after- 
ward promoted  to  a  majority."  * 

Before  the  surrender  of  Hull  took  place,-  extensive  preparations 
had  been  made  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  to 
bring  into  service  a  large  and  eflicient  army.  Three  points  needed 
defense,  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Maumee,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illi- 
nois river ;  the  troops  destined  for  the  first  point  were  to  be  under 
the  command  of  Qeneral  Winchester,  a  Revolutionary  officer  resi- 
dent in  Tennessee,  and  but  little  known  to  th^ frontier  men ;  those 
for  the  Wabash  were  to  be  under  Harrison,  whose  name,  since  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  was  familiar  everywhere;  while  Governor 
Edwards,  of  the  Illinois  territory,  was  to  command  the  expedition 
upon  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  government;  but  the  wishes  of 
the  people  frustrated  them,  and  led,  first,  to  the  appointment  of 
Harrison  to  the  command  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  destined  to 
assist  Hull's  army,  and  next  to  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  com- 
mander-in-chief over  all  the  forces  of  the  West  and  North- West; 
this  last  appointment  was  made  September  17th,  and  was  notified 
to  the  general  on  the  24th  of  that  month. 

Meantime,  Fort  Wayne  had  been  relieved,  and  the  line  of  the 
Maumee  secured,  so  that  when  Harrison  found  himself  placed  at 
the  head  of  military  affairs  in  the  West,  his  main  objects  were,  first,  to 
drive  the  Indians  from  the  western  side  of  the  Detroit  river ;  second, 
to  take  Maiden ;  and  third,  having  thus  secured  his  communica- 
tions, to  re-capture  the  Michigan  territory  and  its  dependencies. 

*  Braekeziridge'8  History  of  tho  Late  War. 
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The  defeat  of  General  Hull,  and  the  victories  of  the  Britieh  and 
Indians  in  the  I^orth- West,  produced  an  intense  excitement  among 
the  people  in  the  Western  States,  and  especially  in  Kentacky  tad 
Ohio,  where  but  one  sentiment  prevailed. 

Every  citizen  in  the  States  referred  to,  and  of  the  territories  of 
Indiana  and  IHinois,  and  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Westen 
Virginia,  seemed  animated  with  bat  one  desire— to  wipe  off  dte 
disgrace  with  which  oar  arms  had  been  stained,  and  to  avert  the 
desolation  that  threatened  the  frontiers  of  Ohio  and  the  territories 
beyond. 

In  Angnet,  several  regiments  which  had  been  raised  in  Ken- 
tncky,  were  directed  to  the  aid  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Yia- 
oennes  was  made  the  principal  rendezvous,  and  Generid  HopkiiiB 
was  appointed  the  commander  to  march  in  that  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Governor  of  Illinois,  was  active  in  rai^g 
men  and  making  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  the  hosdie 
Indians  on  the  Illinois  river. 

Colonel  Russell,  of  the  17th  United  States  regiment,  was  engaged 
in  raising  companies  of  troops,  denominated  ^^  Rangers,"  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Governor  Edwards.  Their  place  of  rendezvous  was  neir 
the  present  town  of  Edwardsville,  and  named  ^^  Camp  Rassell.'* 

The  concerted  arrangement  was,  for  General  Hopkins,  with 
between  four  and  five  thousand  mounted  riflemen,  to  move  up  the 
Wabash  to  Fort  Harrison,  cross  over  to  the  Illinois  coantij, 
destroy  all  the  Indian  villages  near  the  Wabash,  nuareh  across  the 
prairies  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Sangamon  and  Vermillion  riven, 
form  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  rangers  under  Gtovemor  Ediwde 
and  Colonel  Russell,  and  sweep  over  all  the  villages  along  the 
niiuois  river. 

On  the  29th  of  September,  Hopkins  wrote  from  Vincennes  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  thus:  "My  {absent  intention  is  to  att»dc 
every  Indian  settlement  on  the  Wabash,  and  destroy  their  pro- 
perty, then  fall  upon  the  Biinois ;  and  I  trust,  in  all  next  month 
to  perform  much  service.  Serious  opposition,  I  hardly  apprehend, 
although  I  intend  to  be  prepared  for  it" 

No  better  account  of  this  expedition  can  be  given  than  the 
general's  dispatch  to  Governor  Shelby,  in  October,  as  follows: 

"  Fort  Harrison, —  . 

"  The  expedition  of  the  mounted  riflemen  has  terminated.  Tie 
Wabash  was  re-crossed  yesterday,  and  the  whole  corps  are  on  their 
way  to  Busseron,  where  the  Adjutant-Qeneral  will  attend,  in  order 


«D  nave  loem  propwny  muBierea  ana  oiBcaargea,  ma  waen  ineir 
Su>rBea  may  get  forage  during  the  delay  necessary  for  this  objeet 

**  Yea,  sir,  this  army  has  returned,  withoat  hardly  obtaining  the 
Vnght  of  the  enemy.  A  simple  narrative  of  facts,  as  they  occurred, 
-will  best  explain  the  reasons  tbat  have  led  to  this  state  of  tbings. 
7h«  anay  having  finished  crossing  the  Wabash  on  the  14th  inst., 
marched  aboot  liiree  miles  and  encamped.  I  here  requested  the 
«tteDdaoce  of  the  general  field-officers  and  captains,  to  whom  I 
imparted  the  objects  <if  the  expedition,  and  the  advantages  that 
■light  resolt  from  a  fulfillment  of  them.  That  the  nearest  Kicka- 
poo  vill^es  were  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant,  and 
Peoria  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  ^xty.  By  breaking  up 
these,  or  as  many  aa  our  resources  would  permit,  we  woul^  be  ren- 
dering a  service  to  all  the  territories.  That  from  their  nnmbers, 
this  tribe  was  more  formidable  than  any  other  near  us;  and  from 
tiieir  eituatioB  and  hostility,  had  it  more  in  their  power  to  do  us 
mischief;  of  course  to  chastise  and  destroy  these  would  be  render- 
ing  a  real  benefit  to  oar  e^oantry.  It  was  observed  by  some 
officers  that  they  would  meet  the  next  morning,  consult  together, 
Mid  report  to  me  their  opinions— desiring  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
Airnished  with  the  person  on  whom  I  had  relied  for  intelligence  of 
the  couatiy. 

"This  council  was  held,  and  all  the  intelligence  furnished  that 
had  been  requested,  and  I  had  a  report  highly  favorable  to  the 
enterprise.  This  to  me  was  more  gratifying,  aa  I  had  found  as 
early  aa  our  encampment  at  Vincennee,  discontents  and  murmur- 
ing, that  portended  no  wish  to  proceed  further.  At  Busseron  I 
found  an  evident  increase  of  discontent,  although  no  army  waa 
«ver  better  or  more  amply  supplied  with  rations  and  forage  than 
oars  at  this  place.  At  Fort  Harrison,  where  we  encamped  on  the 
14th,  and  where  we  were  well  supplied  with  forage,  &c.,  I  found 
on  the  12th  and  18th,  many  breaking  and  returning  without  apply- 
ing to  me  for  a  discharge ;  and  aa  far  as  I  know,  without  any  notifi- 
eatioD  to  their  officers.  Indeed  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
*^cers  of  every  grade,  gave  no  countenance  to  such  a  procedure. 

"Thinking  myself  now  secure  in  the  confidence  of  my  brother 
officers  and  the  army,  we  proceeded  on  our  march  early  on  the 
Ifith,  and  continued  it  four  days;  our  course  being  near  north  in 
the  prairie  ontii  we  came  to  an  Indian  house  where  some  corn,  4e. 
lad  been  cultivated.  The  last  day  of  the  march  to  this  pltico,  I  had 
been  made  acquainted  with  a  return  of  tliiit  >^]'\v\t  that  1 
hoped,  BBbsided,  and  when  I  had  ordered  a  halt  near  b 
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the  first  time  that  day)  in  a  fine  piece  of  grass  in  the  prairie,  to  aid 
our  horses,  I  was  addressed  by  one  of  the  officers  in  the  most  rode 
and  dictatorial  manner,  reqairiog  me  immediately  to  resume 
my  march,  or  his  battallion  would  break  off  from  the  armj  and 
return.  This  was  Major  Singleton — ^I  mention  him  in  justice  to 
the  other  officers  of  that  grade.  But  from  every  information,  I 
began  to  fear  the  army  waited  but  for  a  pretext  to  return. 

'^This  was  afforded  the  next  day  by  our  guides,  who  had  thought 
they  had  discerned  an  Indian  Tillage,  on  the  side  of  a  grove  about 
ten  miles  from  where  we  encamped  on  the  fourth  night  of  our 
march,  and  turned  us  about  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  our  way.  An 
almost  universal  discontent  seemed  to  prevail,  and  we  took  our 
course  in  such  a  direction  as  we  hoped  would  best  atone  for  the 
error,  in  the  morning.  About,  or  after  sunset,  we  came  to  a  thin 
grove  affording  water;  here  we  took  up  our  camp,  and  about  this 
time  arose  one  of  the  most  violent  gusts  of  wind,  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen,  not  proceeding  from  clouds.  The  Indians  had  set 
fire  to  the  prairie,  which  drove  on  us  so  furiously,  that  we  wero 
compelled  to  fire  around  our  camp,  to  protect  ourselves. 

*'  This  seems  to  have  decided  the  army  to  return.  I  was  inr 
formed  of  it  in  so  many  ways,  that  early  in  the  next  morning, 
(October  20th,)  I  requested  the  attendance  of  the  general  and  field 
officers,  and  stated  to  them  my  apprehensions,  the  expectations  of 
our  country,  the  disgrace  attending  the  measure,  and  the  approbar 
tion  of  our  own  consciences. 

^^  Against  this  I  stated  the  weary  situation  of  our  horses,  and  the 
want  of  provision,  (which  to  me  seemed  only  partial,  six  days 
having  only  passed  since  every  part  of  the  army,  as  was  believed, 
was  furnished  with  ten  days  in  bacon,  beef,  or  bread  stu^)  I  ^ 
quested  the  commandants  of  each  regiment  to  convene  the  whole 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  and  to  take  fully  the  sense  of  the  armj 
on  this  measure,  and  report  to  commandants  of  brigades,  who  were 
requested  to  report  to  me  in  writing;  adding  that  if  five  hundred 
volunteers  would  turn  out  I  would  put  myself  at  their  head  and 
proceed  in  quest  of  the  towns,  and  the  balance  of  the  army  migh* 
retreat  under  the  conduct  of  their  officers,  in  safety  to  Fort  Ham- 
ion.  In  less  time  than  one  hour,  the  report  was  made  almost 
unanimously  to  return. 

"  I  then  requested  that  I  might  dictate  the  course  to  be  pursuea 
that  day  only,  which  I  pledged  myself  should  not  put  them  more 
than  six  miles  out  of  the  way,  my  object  being  to  cover  the  recoor 
noitering  parties  I  wished  to  send  out  for  the  discovery  of  the 
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Xndian  towns.  About  this  time,  the  troops  being  paraded,  I  put 
mjself  in  front,  took  my  course  and  directed  them  to  follow  Tne. 
The  columns  moving  off  quite  a  contrary  way,  I  sent  Captain  Tay- 
lor and  Major  Lee  to  apply  to  the  officers  leading  the  columns  to 
turn  them ;  they  said  it  was  not  in  their  power ;  the  army  had 
taken  their  course  and  would  pursue  it.  Discovering  great  confii- 
Bion  and  disorder  in  their  inarch,  I  threw  myself  into  their  rear, 
fearing  an  attack  on  those  who  were  there  from  necessity,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  position  the  whole  day. 

^*  Keither  the  exhausted  state  of  the  horses,  nor  the  hunger  of  the 
men,  retarded  this  day's  march ;  so  swiftly  was  it  prosecuted  that 
it  was  long  before  the  rear  arrived  at  the  encampment.  The 
Generals  Bay,  Allen,  and  Ramsay,  lent  all  their  aid  and  authority, 
in  restoring  our  march  to  order,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bring  on 
the  whole  with  much  less  loss  than  I  had  feared ;  indeed,  I  had  no 
reason  to  think  we  were  either  followed  or  menaced  by  an  enemy. 

^^  I  think  we  marched  at  least  eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country;  had  he  possessed  a  design  to  fight,  opportunities 
in  abundance  presented.  So  formidable  was  our  appearance  in  the 
prairie,  and  in  the  country  (as  I  am  told)  never  trod  before  by  hos- 
tile feet,  that  it  must  impress  the  bordering  tribes  with  a  sense  of 
their  danger.  If  it  operates  beneficially  in  this  way,  our  labor  will 
not  be  altogether  in  vain.  I  hope  the  expense  of  this  expedition 
will  be  found  less  than  usual  on  such  occasions.  I  have  con- 
sulted economy  in  every  instance ;  subject  only  to  real  necessity  has 
been  the  expenditure.  The  forage  has  been  the  heaviest  article. 
To  the  officers  commanding  brigades,  many  of  the  field  officers, 
captains,  &c.,  my  thanks  are  due. 

"Many  of  the  old  Kentucky  veterans,  whose  heads  are  frosted  by 
time,  are  entitled  to  every  confidence  and  praise  their  country  can 
bestow.  To  the  adjutant  quarter-master-general,  and  the  members 
of  my  own  family,  I  feel  indebted  for  ready,  able,  and  manly  sup- 
port, in  every  instance.    Let  me  here  include  Major  Du  Bois,  who 

commanded  the  corps  of  spies.  La  Plant,  as  likewise  W.  B. 

and  L.,  interpreters  and  guides,  deserve  well  of  me.  I  am  certain 
we  were  not  twenty  miles  from  the  Indian  villages,  when  we  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  I  have  many  reasons  to  prove  we  were  in  the 
right  way.  I  have  myself  (superadded  to  the  mortification  I  felt  at 
thus  returning)  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health  from  first  to  last,  and 
am  now  so  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  myself  on  my  horse. 
There  are  yet  many  things  of  which  I  wish  to  write ;  they  relate  sub- 
Btantially  to  prospective  operations." 
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**  Toward  die  last  of  Septemb^,  1612,  all  the  forces  of  TJnitod 
States  rangers,  and  mounted  Tolonteers,  to  the  namber  of  thrtt 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  assembled  at  Camp  Russell,  and  ivij 
organized,  preparatory  to  marching  against  the  Indians,  and  jom 
the  army  under  Gen.  Hopkins.  Camp  Russell  was  one  mile  andi 
half  north  of  Edwardsville,  and  then  on  the  frontier. 

^^  This  little  army  being  organised,  and  with  their  provisions  fir 
twenty  or  thirty  days  packed  on  the  horses  they  rode,  (except  in  i 
few  instances,  where  pack  horses  were  fitted  out^)  took  up  the  lim 
^ot  march  in  a  northwardly  direction. 

*'  Captain  Craig,  with  a  small  company,  was  ord^^  to  tab 
charge  of  a  boat,  fortified  for  the  occasion,  with  provision  and  snp* 
plies,  and  proceed  up  the  Illinois  river  to  Peoria. 

"  This  little  army,  at  that  time,  was  all  the  efficient  force  to  pw- 
tect  Illinois.  We  commenced  the  march  from.  Camp  Bassell,  on 
the  last  day  of  September.  At  that  period  the  Indians  on  tte 
Sangamon,  Mackinac,  and  Illinois  rivers,  were  both  numerons  vA 
hostile. 

"  The  route  lay  on  the  west  side  of  Cahokia  creek,  to  tie  Isb 
fork  of  the  Macoupin,  and  across  Sangamon  river,  below  the  forki, 
a  few  miles  east  of  Springfield.  We  left  the  Elkheart  grove  totta 
left,  and  passed  the  old  Eickapoo  village  on  Kickapoo  creek,  m 
directed  our  course  toward  the  head  of  Peoria  lake.  The  old  Edc* 
Kpoo  village,  which  the  Indians  had  abandoned,  was  destroyed.  Ai 
the  army  approached  near  Peoria,  Governor  Edwards  diepfttchw 
Lieutenant  Peyton,  James  Reynolds,  and  some  others,  to  visit  til 
village  of  the  Peorias,  but  they  made  no  discoveries. 

"  There  was  a  village  of  the  Kickapoos  and  Pottawattamies  «a 
the  eastern  bluff  of  the  Illinois  river,  neariy  opposite  the  head  of 
Peoria  lake. 

**  The  troops  moved  with  rapidity  and  caution  toward  the  rilhft 
%nd  encamped  for  the  night  within  a  few  miles  of  it  Three  ffltf 
were  sent  by  the  governor  to  reconnoiter  the  position  of  theenemji 
and  report  to  the  commanding  officer.  This  duty  was  perform* 
«t  considerable  peril,  but  with  much  adroitness.  Their  poeitioi 
was  found  to  be  about  five  miles  from  our  troop,  on  a  Waft  «* 
©urrounded  by  swamps  impassable  by  mounted  men,  and  Mxcffj 
by  fi>otmen.  The  swamps  were  not  only  miry,  but  at  that  tifflj 
covered  with  high  grass  and  brushwood,  so  that  an  Indian  oo«» 
not  be  discovered  until  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 

^  The  army  marched  under  the  bluff,  that  they  might  reach  * 
village  undiscovered,  but  as  they  approached,  the  Indians  withtW 
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Bqmaws  were  on  the  retreat  to  their  swamps.  Instant  pursuit  was 
given,  and  in  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  horses,  riders,  anns 
jmd  baggage,  were  overwhelmed  in  the  morass.  It  was  a  demo 
cratie  overthrow,  for  the  governor  and  his  horse  shared  the  same 
&t6  as  the  subaltern,  or  the  private  soldier.  We  were  all  literally 
*  swamped* 

^^  A  pursuit  on  foot  was  ordered,  and  executed  with  readiness, 
but  extreme  difficulty.  In  this  ehase  mauy  of  the  enemy  were 
Isilled,  and  at  every  step,  kettles,  mats,  and  oth»  Indian  property 
*were  distributed  in  the  morass. 

*^  Captain  Samuel  Whiteside,  with  a  party,  pursued  the  scattered 
enemy  to  the  river,  and  several  were  shot  in  attempting  to  cross  to 
"the  opposite  shore.  80  excited  were  the  volunteers,  that  three  of 
tfaem  crossed  the  river  on  logs,  to  follow  the  retreating  foe.  The 
Indians  fled  into  the  interior  wilderness.  Some  of  our  men  were 
'wounded,  but  none  killed  in  the  charge. 

^'  On  our  return  to  the  village,  some  children  were  found  hid  in 
^e  ashes,  and  were  taken  to  the  settlement  After  destroying 
Hieir  corn  and  other  property,  and  securing  all  their  horses,  we 
commenced  the  homeward  march.  After  traveling  till  dark  to  find 
a  good  camping  ground,  the  rain  set  in,  and  the  night  was  dark. 
Not  knowing  but  that  there  were  other  Indian  towns  above,  and 
learning  that  the  expedition  of  Gen.  Hopkins  had  failed  to  meet 
Tis,  we  apprehended  danger  from  a  night  attack.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers had  lost  their  blankets  and  other  clothing  in  the  swamp,  and 
there  was  much  suftering  in  camp  that  night. 

"Captain  Craig,  who  arrived  at  Peoria,  with  his  boat,  where  he  re- 
xnained  several  days,  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  Indians,  but  being 
fi)rtificd  and  on  his  own  ground,  sustained  no  damage.  He  returned 
-mAi  the  stores  in  safety.  The  troops  marched  back  to  Camp  Rui- 
sell,  where  they  were  discharged."* 

General  H<^kins  did  not  immediately  return  witii  his  disorderly 
troops  to  Kentucky.  Being  determined  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
his  frairiR  expediUcmj  he  remained  at  Fort  Harrison  until  another  and 
better  disciplined  army  was  raised,  which  he  led  against  the  Indi- 
jMis  on  the  upper  Wabash. 

On  the  11th  of  llfovember,  Hc^kins  set  out  from  Fort  Harrison 
with  about  twelve  hundred  men,  while  at  the  same  time  seven 
lK>at8,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Butler  ascended 
the  river  with  supplies  and  provisions. 

*Hoii.  John  Reynolds,  Belleyille,  UL 
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On  the  19tb,  the  army  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town,  and  imme- 
diately General  Hopkins  ordered  Colonel  Butler,  wi&  three 
hundred  men,  to  surprise  the  Indian  towns  on  Ponce  Passii  creet 

When  arrived  at  that  stream,  about  daylight,  he  found  s^  the 
villages  evacuated. 

One  large  Kickapoo  town,  containing  one  hundred  and  twwity 
cabins,  was  burned,  and  all  the  winter  provisions  of  com  in  the 
vicinity  destroyed.  No  Indians  were  discovered  until  the  2W, 
when  they  fired  upon  a  small  party,  and  killed  one  man. 

The  next  day  about  sixty  horsemen  went  to  bury  the  dead,  wben 
they  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  eighteen  men  killed  and  wonndei 
The  Indians  then  evacuated  their  camp,  and  retreated. 

The  inclement  season  advancing  rapidly,  it  was  deemed  pradent 
to  prepare  for  returning,  especially  as  the  ice  in  the  river  hegui  to 
obstruct  the  passage. 

The  good  conduct  of  this  detachment  forms  a  favorable  contmt 
with  Hopkins'  first  army,  and  proves  that  militia  may  in  time  be 
trained  to  the  discipline  of  the  camp,  so  as  to  become  efiicient  troopt* 

This  corps  suflfered  exceedingly,  many  of  them  were  sick,  and,* 
the  general  said,  "  shoeless  and  shirtless  "  during  the  cold  weather 
of  this  season. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Harrison  after  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne, 
was  to  reconnoiter,  with  two  thousand  men,  the  whole  length  of 
Maumee  river,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie. 

He  reached  Forts  Defiance  and  Deposit  before  the  middle  rf 
September.  From  these  posts,  which  were  partially  invested  oj 
the  Indians,  the  latter  immediately  disappeared.  Having  ff^ 
aid  to  the  feeble  garrisons,  Harrison,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to 
proceed  to  the  rapids,  until  sufficiently  strengthened  by  the  arnvai 
of  the  other  troops,  returned  with  a  portion  of  his  command  to 
Fort  Wayne  before  the  20th,  where  he  found  General  Winchester, 
with  considerable  reinforcements  from  Ohio  and  KentucI^. 

"  This  officer  had  been  unexpectedly  placed  in  command  by  tfl« 
president;  on  which  General  Harrison  resolved  to  retire,  and  fl» 
out  on  his  return  to  Indiana,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  messengeii 
with  information  of  the  subsequent  arrangements  by  order  of  tfi« 
president.    On  the  28d  he  accordingly  resumed  the  command. 

"  The  day  before  his  return.  General  Winchester  had  marched 
for  Fort  Defiance,  on  his  way  to  the  rapids,  the  place  of  u\tna^ 

*Brftckeimdge. 
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lestinatioD.  His  force  consisted  of  a  brigade  of  Kentucky  militia, 
four  hundred  regulars,  and  a  troop  of  horse,  in  all  about  two 
^ousand  men.  The  country  which  he  was  compelled  to  traverse, 
>ppoBed  great  difficulties,  particularly  in  the  transportation  of 
stores.  Along  the  heads  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Ohio  in  the  south,  and  those  which  discharge  themselves 
into  the  lakes  on  the  north,  there  is  a  great  extent  of  flat  land,  full 
[>f  marshes  and  ponds,  in  which  the  streams  take  their  rise.  In 
rainy  seasons,  particularly,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pass,  the 
borses  at  every  step  sinking  to  the  knees  in  mud.  The  ground 
besides,  is  covered  with  deep  forests  and  close  thickets.  To  facili- 
tate the  passage  through  this  wilderness,  each  man  was  obliged  to 
carry  provisions  for  six  days.'** 

Under  these  difficulties  the  march  was  very  slow.  From  the 
closeness  of  the  thickets,  the  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of 
catting  open  a  road  each  day,  and  were  not  able  to  make  more 
than  six  to  eight  miles.  They  usually  encamped  at  three  o'clock 
and  threw  up  a  breast  work,  to  guard  against  a  night  attack.  The 
main  body  was  preceded  by  a  party  of  spies,  and  an  advanced 
gaard  of  about  three  hundred  men.  The  proximity  of  the  Indians 
was  apparent  on  the  march  at  various  times,  and  several  soldiers 
were  killed  by  them,  although,  with  the  stealthiness  peculiar  to 
savages,  they  never  showed  themselves. 

Colonel  Jennings  having  preceded  the  army  with  provisions,  on 
the  29th  a  messenger  arrived  from  that  officer,  with  the  informa- 
tion, that  having  discovered  Fort  Defiance  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  British  and  Indians,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  land  about 
forty  miles  above  that  place,  where  he  had  erected  a  block  house, 
and  was  awaiting  further  orders.  This  was  a  sad  disappointihent 
to  the  troops,  who  were  by  this  time  short  of  provisions,  and  had 
hoped  to  &11  in  with  Colonel  Jennings  at  this  point.  A  small  de« 
tachment  was  sent  to  him,  with  orders  to  forward  the  provisions, 
while  the  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  which  was  precipi- 
tately deserted  by  the  British  and  Indians,  who  descended  the 
river.  Soon  after  a  brigade  of  Jennings'  pack-horses  arrived  with 
provisions,  which  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  the  half  starved 
army. 

Qeneral  Winchester  now  remained  at  Fort  Defiance  for  the 
winter.    His  force,  however,  was  very  much  reduced,  by  the  expi- 


*Brackeiiridge. 
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ration  ef  the  term  of  service  of  Hiany  oi  the  ydanteeTSy  wbo  re- 
tamed,  80  that  no  more  than  abont  eight  hondred  men  were  kft 
to  him. 

Meanwhile,  late  in  Beptember, .  General  Harrison  proceeded  ia 
person  to  Fort  St.  Mary's,  and  thence,  on  the  4th  of  October,  to 
Franklinton,  on  the  Scioto  river,  which  place  he  made  his  beai- 
qnarters,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  his  ulterior  operationa. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  for  retaking  Michigan,  he  made  tfaiet 
divisions  of  his  troops,  viz : 

The  right  to  march  from  Wooeter,  through  Upper  Sandoe^,  the 
centre  from  Urbana,  by  Fort  M' Arthur,  on  the  heads  of  the  Seiota^ 
and  the  left  £rom  St  Maiy's,  by  the  An  Glaize  and  Maoinee — aD 
meeting,  of  course,  at  the  Rapids.* 

This  plan,  however,  failed :  the  division  of  the  left  column,  nndir 
Winchester,  deprived  of  its  efficiency  by  a  reduction  of  nmnben, 
and  half  worn  out  and  starved,  as  haa  been  seen,  were  lodged  £Dr 
the  winter  at  Fort  Defiance ;  and  the  mounted  men  of  the  centse, 
under  General  Tupper,  unable  to  do  any  thing,  partly  finom  tfa«r 
own  want  of  subordination,  but  still  more  from  the  shifUesaneMsf 
their  commander,  were  resting  idly  at  Fort  M' Arthur.  This  oob- 
dition  of  the  troops,  and  the  prevaleisK^e  of  disease  among  th^i, 
together  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  transportation  after  the 
autumnal  rains  set  in,  forced  upon  the  commander  the  conviction 
that  he  must  wait  until  the  winter  had  bridged  the  streams  and 
morasses  with  ice ;  and,  even  when  that  had  taken  place,  he  was 
doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an  attempt  to  conquer  without  veeasls 
on  Lake  Erie. 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  nothing  effectual  had  been 
done  towacd  the  re-conqoest  of  Michigan. 

Late  ia  the  month  of  November,  General  Harrison  otdered  a 
detachment  of  six  htmdred  men  to  maceh  front  his  headf-qnaitMi 
at  FfankKaAon,  to  destroy  the  Indian  towna  on  tiie  Miesiasuiwa 
river,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  WabaAu  The  dataehm^it  coa- 
sisted  of  Colonel  Simeial's  regiment  of  Kentucky  ▼olanteen; 
Major  James  Ball's  squadron  of  United  States  dragoona;  CSaptam 
John  Bw  Alexander's  company  of  riflemen,  from.  Qreenabag; 
Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania;  Captain  Joseph  MaiUs^s 
troop  of  horse  from  Westmoreland,  Penns^l^«aia;  Captain  JiBMS 
Batter's  light  inftntry  company  of  Pittabai]^  Bluea;  Gaptaia 
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Slliott's  compeaxj  of  infantry ;  Captain  Garrard's  troop  of  bora^ 
fiom  Lexington,  Kentucky ;  Captain  Pierce's  troop  of  horse,  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio;  Lieutenant  Lee's  detachment  of  Michigan 
"^unteers. 

These  troops  were  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  B. 
Campbell,  of  the  nineteenth  United  States  regiment  After  great 
hardships,  in  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  in  passing  through 
the  wilderness,  they  reached  the  Mississinewa  about  the  middle  of 
December.  This  stream  they  followed  downward,  until  arriving 
^thin  twenty  miles  of  the  first  Indian  town,  when  Col.  Campbell 
called  a  council  of  war,  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  officers.  Their 
advice  was  to  march  all  night,  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise^ 
Just  as  they  were  entering  the  town,  one  of  the  Kentuckians  gare 
an  Indian  yell^  which  gave  the  alarm  and  prevented  the  surprise. 
N'otwithstanding  this,  eight  warriors  were  killed,  and  ibrty-two 
men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners.  Pressing  onward,  they 
destroyed  three  other  towns  lower  down,  and  returned  to  the  site 
of  the  first.  At  this  place,  on  the  18th  of  December,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  they  were  attacked  by  several  hundred  Indian 
-warriors,  who  were  concealed  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  behind 
some  old  fallen  timbers,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  troops. 

The  Americans  at  once  sprang  to  their  arms.  The  battle  raged 
toitil  daylight;  the  dragoons  however,  being  instantly  aided  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Blues,  finally  dislodged  the  enemy,  who  were  then  re^ 
pulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  into  the  woods^  A  numbev 
of  dead  Indiana  were  left  on  the  battle  ground;  but  the  greateat 
number  of  dead  were  probably  carried  oS,  accorc&ig  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  lavages.  The  Americans  had  twelve  killed  and 
about  thirty  wounded.  They  had  also  lost  a  great  many  horsefly 
for  it  being  quite  dark  when  the  attack  was  first  made,  so  that  they 
ooold  not  distinctly  see  tiie  enemy,  they  stood  behind  their  horses 
until  daylight^  so  that  these  were  xmavoidably  sacrificed,  as  the 
means  of  savmg  the  lives  of  many  soldiers; 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  now  so  grea^  and  tiie  troe^ 
were  laboring  under  so  many  disadvantages,,  being  evmbezed  witk 
the  wounded,  said  the^  prisovers^  and  dusrt  of  horses  and  proirih 
sioos,  besides  being  appeshensive  of  an  attack  in  the  rtar  from  tha 
infuriated  savage%  who  had  been  driven  but  not  eonquered  by 
General  Hopkini^  that  they  were  oUiged  to  setum,  without  having 
been  able  to  reach  or  break  up  the  principal  Indian  town.  Cairj^ 
ing  their  wounded  on  litters,  they  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  Greenville,  which  they  reached  on  the  24th  of  December,  and 
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thence  by  easy  marches,  by  way  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  winter 
quarters. 

Their  suffering  had  been  very  great;  the  roads  vere  nach 
impaired  by  frost  and  snow;  the  weather  was  very  cold  and  pro- 
visions short  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  men  weie 
more  or  less  frost-bitten. 

Among  the  killed  in  the  battle,  were  Captain  Pierce,  of  Zand- 
ville,  and  Lieutenant  Waltz,  of  Captain  Markle's  troop  of  hoise, 
from  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  prevent  the  Indians  from 
having  a  place  of  safety  from  whence  they  could  issue,  and  inte^ 
rupt  the  intercouse  between  our  settlements  and  Fort  Wayne,  then 
occupied  by  our  troops.  It  was  to  drive  them  further  off  to  the 
St  Joseph's  of  Michigan,  so  that  they  could  not  waylay  onr 
parties,  as  they  were  passing  and  re-passing  between  our  settle- 
ments and  troops,  then  concentrating  on  the  Maumee  river.  This 
object  was  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  by  it,  and  the  braveiy 
and  enduring  fortitude  of  all  composing  it,  officers  and  soldien,  b 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  indeed  been  justly 
called  one  of  the  best  conducted  campaigns  of  1812.* 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  an  expedition  was  in  contemplation,  for 
the  defense  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  although  neither  the  order 
for  the  same,  nor  its  place  of  destination,  are  strictly  within  the 
province  of  this  work,  yet  as  the  movements  were  chiefly  Western, 
and  the  men  engaged  in  them  were  mostly  from  the  west  of  wfl 
AUeghenies,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  inappropriate. 

The  following  order  was  first  issued  by  the  Governor  ot  Tennr 

sy  1  vania : 

"  Harrisburg,  August  25th,  1M2 

«  The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  General  Dearborn,  under  date  respectively  of  the 
13th  instant,  required  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  militia,  to  be 
marched,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  from  the  north-western  part> 
of  Pennsylvania  to  Buffalo,  in  the  State  of  New  York :  duty  and 
feeling  direct  a  prompt  compliance  with  a  requisition,  giving  scope 
for  action  to  the  patriotism  evinced  by  that  portion  of  our  citii^* 
soldiery  who.  have  volunteered  their  services,  under  general  orders 
of  the  12th  of  May  last,  *  in  substitution  of  the  draft  required  of  ^ 
State.* 


*Atirater'8  History  of  Ohio. 
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^^  For  obTioiis  reasons,  the  Adjutant-General  has  orders  to  desig- 
nate for  the  service  such  of  the  volunteers  as  can,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  be  marched  to  the  scene  of  action;  and  is  charged 
"with  the  organization  of  the  detachment  of  two  thousand  tnen, 
conformably  to  the  following  plan :  The  detachment  to  constitute 
a  brigade,  to  consist  of  four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  to  con* 
eist  of  two  battalions,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Adjutant-General  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  The  general  rendezvous  will  be  at  Meadville,  to  which  place 
the  volunteers  composing  the  detachment  will  march  with  the 
requisite  expedition,  so  that  they  be  there  on  the  25th  day  of  Sep- 
tember next.  Apprized  of  the  generally  prevailing  desire,  that 
those  appointed  to  command  may  be  the  choice  of  the  commanded, 
the  governor  authorizes  and  directs  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
detachment,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  25th  of  September  next,  or 
those  who  shall  have  previously  arrived,  to  elect,  agreeably  to  the 
rales  prescribed  by  the  militia  law,  one  brigadier-general;  each 
regiment  to  elect  a  colonel-commandant ;  each  battalion  one  major. 
^'  The  brigadier-general  to  appoint  his  own  brigade-major ;  the 
field-officers  of  each  regiment  shall  appoint  their  respective  regi- 
mental staffi.  To  accejerate  the  expedition  in  discharge  of  this 
duty,  the  Adjutant-General  will  attend  in  person,  and  deliver  to 
the  officers  elect  their  respective  commissions." 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  orders,  most  of  the  volunteers  imme- 
diately left  their  respective  homes,  and  moved  with  great  celerity, 
many  having  arrived  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  previous  to  the 
20th  of  September,  where  they  had  their  rendezvous,  and  elected 
their  field  officers — ^Adamson  Tannehill  being  chosen  brigadier- 
general. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  three  regiments  departed  from  Mead- 
ville for  Niagara;  but  they  were  detained  at  Le  Bceuf  ( Waterford) 
xmtil  they  were  joined  by  the  second  regiment,  from  south-western 
Pennsylvania,  under  Colonel  Purviance,  which  was  still  in  the  rear, 
and  which  did  not  overtake  them  for  ten  days.  In  the  meantime, 
they  were  also  joined  by  some  accessions  from  Virginia,  and  two 
companies  from  Baltimore. 

About  the  latter  part  of  November,  they  arrived  at  Bufialo, 
where  they  were  met  by  several  hundred  New  York  volunteers, 
and  a  number  of  United  States  troops.  The  whole  force  now 
amounted  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  men.  Here  thoy  remained 
some  time,  during  which  the  officers  were  actively  engaged  in 
drilling,  equipping  and  organizing  them  for  the  intended  enter- 
67 
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prise.    The  following  account  of  i^ie  cloBe  of  Hie  campaign  is 
taken  from  Brackenridge's  **  History  of  the  Late  War." 

^^  Seventy  boats,  and  a  number  of  'scows,  wore  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  army,  that  they  might  be  at  once  transported  to 
the  Canadian  shore.  But,  preparatory  to  the  principal  attack,  two 
detachments,  one  under  Colonel  Boerstler,  and  another  under  Cap- 
tain Xing,  received  orders  to  pass  over  before  day ;  the  first,  to 
destroy  a  bridge  about  five  miles  below  Fort  Erie,  and  capture  the 
guard  stationed  there ;  the  other,  to  storm  the  British  batteries. 
Before  they  reached  the  of^site  shore,  the  enemy  <^ned  a  heavy 
fire.  The  first  detachment  landed,  and  took  some  prisoners,  bat 
failed  in  destroying  the  bridge.  The  other,  under  Captain  ISing, 
landed  higher  up,  at  the  Red  House,  drove  the  enemy,  and  then 
advanced  to  their  batteries,  which  they  stormed,  and  then  sinked 
the  cannon. 

^^  Lieutenant  Angus,  with  a  number  of  marines,  accidentally  sepa- 
rated from  Captain  King,  and  no  reinforcements  arriving  from  the 
opposite  side,  they  concluded  that  £ing  and  his  party  had  be» 
taken  prisoners,  and  therefore  returned.  The  party  of  King,  now 
consisting  of  seventeen,  besides  Captains  Morgan  and  Sprowl,  aad 
five  other  ofiicers,  was  in  full  possession  of  the  works,  vi4iile  the 
enemy  was  completely  dispersed.  Finding,  at  length,  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  be  supported,  they  resolved  to  return. 

^^But  one  boat  could  be  found  to  transport  them  all.  Captains 
Sprowl  and  Morgan  passed  over  vrith  the  prisoners;  leaving 
Captain  King,  who  was  soon  after,  with  his  small  party,  surround- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  On  the  return  of  Captain  Sprowl,  Colonel 
Winder  was  ordered  to  pass  over  with  about  three  hundred  mea. 
He  instantly  embarked  and  led  the  van.  His  own  boat  was  the 
only  one  which  touched  the  opposite  shore,  the  others  having  been 
swept  down  by  the  swiftness  of  the  cnrrent 

'^Frorn  various  causes,  the  embarkation  of  the  najain  body  was  re- 
tarded much  beyond  the  appointed  time,  so  Hiat  it  was  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day,  when  about  two  thousand  men  were  ready  te 
move.  General  Tannehill's  volunteers,  and  Colonel  M'Olnre*! 
regiment,  were  drawn  up  ready  for  a  second  embarkation.  Th# 
enemy  by  this  time  had  collected  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  ap- 
peared ready  to  receive  them.  The  departure  of  our  troops  wssr 
in  the  most  unaccountable  manner,  delayed  until  lateia  tkeaftea 
noon,  wiien  orders  were  given  to  debark*  Much  xnurmmaag  vd 
discontent  ensued ;  which  were  in  some  measure  nienced,  by 
nmoes  that  another  attempt  would  be  made. 
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^'It  was  DOW  resolved  to  land  about  five  miles  below  the  navy 
yard;  and  accordingly,  on  Monday  evening,  the  29th,  all  the  boats 
were  collected  for  the  purpose*  The  whole  body,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  two  hundred  men,  were  embarked  at  four  o'clock ; 
the  men  conducting  themselves  with  great  order  and  obedience, 
and  affording  every  hope  of  success.  Nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  word  to  move ;  when,  after  some  delay,  orders  were  suddenly 
given  for  the  whole  to  land,  accompanied  with  a  declaration,  that 
the  invasion  of  Canada  was  given  over  for  that  season,  while  am 
rangements  were  made  to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

"  One  universal  expression  of  indignation  burst  forth ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  militia  threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  those  who  remained,  continually  threatened  the  life  of 
the  general.  Severe  recriminations  passed  between  him  and  General 
Porter,  who  accused  him  of  cowardice  and  unofficer-like  deport- 
ment. General  Smyth,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  alleged  that 
he  had  positive  instructions  not  to  risk  an  invasion  with  less  than 
three  thousand  men,  and  that  the  number  embarked  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  hundred.  Be  this  as  it  may,  great  dissatisfaction  was 
produced  through  the  country,  and  his  military  reputation,  fk'om 
that  time,  declined  in  public  estimation. 

"Throughout  the  whole  of  this  year,  we  were  continually  suf- 
fering the  effects  of  our  total  want  of  experience  in  war.  Every 
thing  seemed  to  baffle  our  calculations,  and  to  disappoint  our 
hopes,  particularly  in  our  movements  against  Canada,  although 
many  acts  of  gallantry  were  performed  both  by  regulars  and  mili- 
tia." 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1813,  Winchester,  vdth  his  troops,  reached 
1813.]  the  Bapids,  General  Harrison,  with  the  right  wing  of  the 
army,  being  still  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tupper,  with  the  centre, 
at  Fort  M'Arthur.  From  the  18th  to  the  16th,  messengers  arrived 
at  Winchester's  camp  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown,  on  the 
river  Baisin,  representing  the  danger  to  which  that  place  was  ex- 
posed from  the  hostility  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  begging  fw 
protection.  These  representations  and  petitions  excited  the  feelings 
of  the  Americans,  and  led  them,  forgetful  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  campaign^  and  of  military  caution,  to  determine  upon  the  step 
of  sending  a  strong  party  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers. 

On  the  17th,  accordingly.  Colonel  Lewis  was  dispatched 
with  five  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  the  river  Baisin,  and  soon 
after,  Colonel  Allen  followed  with  one  hundred  and  ten  more. 
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Marching  along  the  frozen  borders  of  the  bay  and  lake,  on  fke 
afternoon  of  the  18th,  the  AmeiicanB  reached  and  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  were  posted  in  the  village,  and  after  a  severe  contest 
defeated  them.  Having  gained  possession  of  the  town,  Colonel 
Lewis  wrote  for  reinforcements,  and  prepared  himself  to  defend  the 
position  he  had  gained.  And  it  was  evident  that  all  his  means  ef 
defense  would  be  needed,  as  the  place  was  but  eighteen  milea 
from  Maiden,  where  the  whole  British  force  was  collected  nnder 
Proctor. 

Winchester,  on  the  19th,  having  heard  of  the  action  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  marched  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  which  was 
the  most  he  dared  detach  from  the  Rapids,  to  the  aid  of  the  captor 
of  Frenchtown,  which  place  he  reached  on  the  next  evening.  Bat 
instead  of  placing  his  men  in  a  secure  position,  and  taking  mea* 
sures  to  prevent  the  secret  approach  of  the  enemy,  Winchester  suf- 
fered the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  remain  in  the  open 
ground,  and  took  no  efficient  measures  to  protect  himself  from 
surprise,  although  informed  that  an  attack  might  be  expected  at 
any  moment  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the  night  of  tbe 
Slst,  the  whole  British  force  approached  undiscovered,  and  erected 
a  battery  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  American  camp.  From 
this,  before  the  troops  were  fairly  under  arms  in  the  morning,  ft 
discharge  of  bombs,  balls,  and  grape-shot,  informed  the  devoted 
soldiers  of  Winchester,  of  the  folly  of  their  commander,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  dreaded  Indian  yell  sounded  on  every  side. 

The  troops  under  Lewis  were  protected  by  the  garden  pickets, 
behind  which  their  commander,  who  alone  seems  to  have  been 
upon  his  guard,  had  stationed  them ;  those  last  arrived  were,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  open  field,  and  against  them  the  main  effort 
of  the  enemy  was  directed.  Kor  was  it  long  so  exerted  withoat 
terrible  results ;  the  troops  yielded,  broke  and  fled,  bat  nnder 
a  fire  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass.  Winchester  and 
Lewis,  (who  had  left  his  pickets  to  aid  his  superior  officer,)  were 
taken  prisoners.  Upon  the  party  who  fought  from  behind  their 
slight  defenses,  however,  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  it  was 
not  till  Winchester  was  induced  to  send  them  what  was  deemedan 
order  to  surrender,*  that  they  dreamed  of  doing  so. 

This  Proctor  persuaded  him  to  do  by  the  old  story  of  an  Indian 
massacre  in  case  of  continued  resistance,  to  which  he  added  a 


*He  says  lie  did  not  aieftn  it  for  an  order,  bat  merelj  for  adtiee. 
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promise  of  help  and  protection  to  the  wounded,  and  of  a  removal 
at  the  earliest  moment ;  without  which  last  promise  the  troops  of 
Lewis  refused  to  yield,  even  when  required  by  their  general.  But 
the  promise,  even  if  given  in  good  faith,  was  not  redeemed,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  succeeding  night  and  day  will  long  he  remembered 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  Of  a  portion  of  those  horrors,  a 
description  is  here  'given,  in  the  words  of  an  eye  witness,  who 
served  in  the  capacity  of  surgeon  in  one  of  the  Kentucky 
regiments:* 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  28d,  shortly  after  light,  six  or  eight  In- 
dians came  to  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  Jereaume,  where  I  was, 
iu  company  with  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman,  Doc- 
tor Todd,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  volunteers,  belonging  to  different 
corps.  They  did  not  molest  any  person  or  thing  on  their  first  ap- 
proach, but  kept  sauntering  about  until  there  was  a  large  number 
collected,  (say  one  or  two  hundred,)  at  which  time  they  commenced 
to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  massacre  the 
wounded  prisoners.  I  was  one  amongst  the  first  that  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  was  taken  to  a  horse  about  twenty  paces  from  the 
house,  after  being  divested  of  a  part  of  my  clothing,  and  commanded 
by  signs  there  to  remain  for  further  orders.  Shortly  after  being 
there,  I  saw  them  knock  down  Captain  Hickman  at  the  door,  to- 
gether with  several  others  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted.  Sup- 
posing a  general  massacre  had  commenced,  I  made  an  effort  to  get 
to  a  house  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  which  contained  a 
number  of  wounded ;  but  on  my  reaching  the  house,  to  my  great 
mortification,  found  it  surrounded  by  Indians,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  my  giving  notice  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  savage 
barbarity. 

"An  Indian  chief  of  the  Tawa  tribe,  of  the  name  of  M'Carty, 
gave  me  possession  of  his  horse  and  blanket,  telling  me  by  signs  to 
lead  the  horse  to  the  house  which  I  had  just  before  left.  The  Indian 
that  first  took  me,  by  this  time  came  up,  and  manifested  a  hostile  dis- 
position toward  me,  by  raising  his  tomahawk  as  if  to  give  me  the 
fatal  blow,  which  was  prevented  by  my  very  good  friend  M'Carty. 
On  my  reaching  the  house  which  I  had  first  started  from,  I  saw 
the  Indians  take  off  several  prisoners,  which  I  afterward  saw  in  the 
road,  in  a  most  mangled  condition,  and  entirely  stripped  of  their 
clothing. 


*I>r.  OoBtaTOB  H.  Bower. 
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**  Mesers.  Bradford,  BearlB,  Turner,  and  Blythe,  were  collected 
round  a  carryall,  which  contained  articles  taken  by  the  Indiftiw 
from  the  citizens.  We  had  all  been  placed  there  by  oor  respective 
captors,  except  Blythe,  who  came  where  we  were,  entreating  anla- 
dian  to  convey  him  to  Maiden,  promising  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty 
dollars,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  pleading  for  mercy,  an  Indian  moie 
savage  than  the  other,  stepped  up  behind,  tomahawked,  stripped, 
and  si^alped  him.  The  naxt  that  attracted  my  attention,  was  the 
houses  on  fire  that  contained  several  wounded,  whom  I  knew  were 
not  able  to  get  out. 

"  After  the  houses  were  nearly  consumed,  we  received  marcbiog 
orders,  and  having  arrived  at  Sandy  creek,  the  Indians  called  a  halt 
and  commenced  cooking ;  after  preparing  and  eating  a  little 
sweetened  gruel,  they  gave  some  to  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Tnr* 
ner,  and  myself,  and  we  were  eating,  when  an  Indian  came  up  and 
proposed  exchanging  his  moccasins  for  Mr.  Searls'  shoes,  which  be 
readily  complied  with.  They  then  exchanged  hats,  after  which 
the  Indian  inquired  how  many  men  Harrison  had  with  him,  and«t 
the  same  time,  calling  Searls  a  Washington  or  Madison,  then  raised 
his  tomahawk  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder,  which  cut  into  Ae 
cavity  of  the  body.  Searls  then  caught  hold  of  the  towahawk,  and 
appeared  to  resist,  and  upon  my  telling  him  his  fate  was  inevitebl€> 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  received  the  savage  blow  which  terminated 
his  existence. 

"  I  was  near  enough  to  him  to  receive  the  brains  and  blood,  after 
the  fatal  Wow,  on  my  blanket  A  short  time  after  the  death  rf 
Searls,  I  saw  three  others  share  a  simtlar  fate;  We  then  set  out 
for  Brownstown,  which  place  we  reached  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  at  night.  After  being  exposed  to  several  hours  incesgwt 
rain  in  reaching  that  place,  we  were  put  into  the  council  house, 
the  floor  of  which  was  partly  covered  with  water,  at  which  place^ 
remained  until  next  morning,  when  we  i^aki  received  marcmng 
orders  for  their  village  on  the  river  Rouge,  which  pl«ce  ^^ 
made  that  day,  where  I  was  kept  six  days,  then  taken  to  Petioit 
and  sold."' 

Of  the  American  army,  which  was  about  eight  hundred  stroBg? 
one-third  were  killed  in  the  battle  and  massacre  which  folhwto. 
Less  than  forty  escaped.  The  number  taken  prisoners  on  ^^  ^ 
casion  must  have  been  unusual. 

It  has  been  justly  charged  against  the  British,  that  their  leaving 
the  American  prisoners  in  the  hands,  and  at  the  mercy  of  th^  ^ 
morselcss  savages,  was  an  act  of  barbarous  inhumanity.    In  ^^^®^* 
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ikstion  it  is  alleged  bj  them,  that  some  of  the  American  soldiers, 
lliiaking  no  doubt  to  intimidate  their  foes,  and  thus  to  avert  the 
destruction  that  was  awaiting  them,  had  declared  that  Oeneral 
Harrison,  with  a  large  force,  was  then  at  Otter  creek,  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  and  advancing.  This  report  was  believed  by  the 
British,  who  fled  precipitately  across  the  Detroit  river  to  Fort 
Maiden,  for  safety  from  this  American  succor,  which  they  supposed 
to  be  approaching ;  while  the  Indians,  who  probably  had  their  spies 
and  emissaries  more  generally  about  the  country,  and  well  knew 
the  fiilsity  of  the  report,  remained  and  continued  the  massacre. 

General  Harrison,  as  has  been  stated,  was  at  Upper  Sandasky 
when  Winchester  reached  the  Rapids.  On  the  night  of  the  16th, 
word  came  to  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  that  point,  and 
of  some  meditated  movement.  He  at  once  proceeded  with  all 
npeed  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  sent 
forward  a  battalion  of  troops  to  the  support  of  Winchester.  On 
the  19th  he  learned  what  the  movement  was  that  had  been  medi- 
tated and  made,  and  with  additional  troops  he  started  instantly 
for  the  falls,  where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ; 
here  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  with  which  he  had 
started,  but  which  he  had  outstripped.  This  came  on  the  evening 
0f  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  following  morning  was  dispatched  to  French- 
town,  while  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  Winchester, 
yet  at  the  falls,  three  hundred  in  number,  were  also  hurried  on  to  the 
aid  of  their  commander.  But  it  was,  of  course,  in  vain  ;  on  that 
naoming  the  battle  was  fought,  and  General  Harrison  with  his  re- 
infiDrcements  met  the  few  survivors  long  before  they  reached  the 
ground.  A  council  being  called,  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  advance 
any  further,  and  the  troops  retired  to  the  Sapids  again :  here, 
during  the  night,  another  consultation  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  to  retreat  yet  further,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  being  cut  off  from  the  convoys  of  stores  and 
artillety  upon  their  way  from  Sandusky.  On  the  next  morning, 
therefore,  the  block-house  which  had  been  built  was  destroyed, 
together  with  the  provisions  it  contained,  and  the  troops  retired  to 
Portage  river,  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Winchester's  position, 
there  to  wait  the  guns  and  reinforcements  which  were  daily  ex- 
pected, but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  detained  by  rains  until 
the  SOtibi  of  January. 

By  this  time.  Governor  Meigs  having  dispatched  two  regiments 
to  the  assistance  of  Harrison,  the  latter  again,  on  the  1st  of  Febru- 
aiy,  advanced  to  the  Bapids,  and  immediately  set  about  construct- 
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ing  a  forty  which,  in  honor  of  the  governor  of  Ohio,  he  n«ned  Fort 
Meigs.  To  this  point  he  ordered  all  the  troops  to  coDcentrate  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Fortifications  were  at  the  same  time  constmcted  at  Upper  San- 
duskj,  by  General  Crooks,  who  commanded  the  Pennsjlvaiua 
militia. 

80  far  the  military  operations  of  the  North-Weat  had  cerUinty 
been  sufficiently  discouraging.  The  capture  of  Mackinac,  the  sur- 
render of  Hall,  the  massacre  of  Chicago,  and  the  overwhelmiog 
defeat  of  Frenchtown,  are  the  leading  events.  The  movemeots 
of  Winchester  had  entirely  deranged  the  plans  of  Harrison,  sad 
made  it  necessary  to  organize  a  new  system. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional force  from  that  State  and  Kentucky ;  but  about  the  25th  of 
March  he  received  information  which  hastened  hb  return  to  Foit 
Meigs. 

^^The  enemy  for  some  time  past  had  been  collecting  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  siege  to  this  place,  and 
as  the  new  levies  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  Pennsylvania  brigade^ 
although  its  term  of  service  had  expired,  generally  volunteer^  fof 
the  defense  of  the  fort"* 

This  is  corroborated  in  the  following  account,  given  by  GeDerai 
Orr,  of  Armstrong  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  General  Harrison,  and  ioM 
power  to  win  the  good  will  of  those  under  his  command : 

^'  Our  brigade  rendezvoused  at  Pittshurgh  on  the  2d  of  October, 
1812,  under  the  command  of  General  Crooks,  destined  to  join  tbe 
North- Western  army. 

^^  At  Upper  Sandusky  we  were  joined  by  a  brigade  of  militi* 
from  Virginia,  commanded  by  General  Left  witch,  and.  wbile  tbere^ 
our  commanding  general  received  orders  from  Harrison,  to  send  w 
immediately,  in  advance,  under  the  command  of  a  major,  all  the 
artillery,  munitions,  stores,  &c.,  and  for  our  main  army  to  follow  io 
a  few  days. 

*^  I  was  ordered  to  take  the  charge  and  conmiand  of  these,  and 
marched  immediately,  with  about  three  hundred  men. 

"On  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  our  march,  we  were  met  by  an 
express  from  General  Harrison,  informing  us  of  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Winchester,  at  the  river  Raisin,  and  that  he,  Harrison,  after 


*BrMkfiDTidge. 
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burning  tbe  public  stores,  bad  retreated  to  Portage  or  Carrying 
aver,  wbere  be  required  me  to  join  bim,  witb  all  possible  dispatcb, 
and  for  tbe  more  rapid  movements  of  tbe  troops,  I  was  required  to 
leave  tbe  artillery  and  all  otber  beavy  articles  in  cbarge  of  an  offi- 
cer. I  set  out  next  morning  at  tbree  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Por- 
tage river  tbat  same  day,  in  tbe  evening.  Tbere  for  tbe  first  time 
I  saw  and  was  placed  under  tbe  command  of  Gheneral  Harrison. 

"  Here  we  remained  until  joined  by  ibe  army  from  Upper  San- 
dusky, and  tben  moved  on  to  tbe  Rapids  of  Maumee,  at  wbicb 
place  we  continued  until  tbe  expiration  of  our  term  of  service. 

^*  General  Harrison  now  applied  to  tbose  of  tbe  militia  wbo  were 
about  to  return  bome,  for  volunteers,  to  serve  for  tbe  period  of  fif- 
teen days,  as  witbin  tbat  time  be  expected  reinforcements  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteers  and  otbers,  and  tbe  fort  would  elsewise  be  left 
witbout  sufficient  men  for  its  defense  in  case  of  an  attack.  Under 
these  considerations,  about  two  bundred  of  us  Pennsylvanians  volun- 
teered as  desired,  all  as  private  soldiers^  and  wben  tbe  time  bad 
expired,  wbicb  was  on  tbe  19tb  of  April,  1813,  tbe  expected  rein- 
forcements baving  arrived,  we  were  discharged,  and  left  tbe  fort. 

"At  tbis  time,  several  of  tbe  officers  wbo  bad  tbus  volanteered 
tbe  fifteen  days,  addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  tbe  gen- 
eral, expressing  our  good  wishes  and  confidence  entertained  for 
bim  as  our  commander,  to  wbicb  be  replied  in  the   following 

manner: 

" '  Camp  Mbios,  17tb  April,  1818. 

"  ^  Tbe  detachment  of  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  command  of 
Major  Nelson,  wbicb  volunteered  their  services  for  fifteen  days, 
after  tbe  2d  inst,  having  performed  their  engagements,  are 
hereby  honorably  discharged.  Tbe  general,  on  behalf  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment, gives  bis  thanks  to  Majors  Nelson,  Binglgnd,  and  Orr, 
and  every  other  officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  soldier  of 
tbis  detachment,  for  their  services  and  magnanimous  conduct  upon 
&is  occasion.  The  general  is  too  well  convinced  of  tbe  sacrifices 
wbicb  many  of  them  have  made,  by  a  procrastination  of  their  re- 
turn bome,  at  this  critical  season  of  tbe  year,  not  to  believe  that 
their  conduct  on  tbis  occasion  was  the  result  of  tbe  purest  patriot- 
ism. The  general  wishes  them  all  a  speedy  meeting  witb  their 
families,  and  a  long  continuance  of  tbat  peace  and  happiness  to 
wbicb  they  have  so  just  a  claim.' " 

About  the  time  tbat  Harrison's  unsuccessful  autumnal  and  win- 
ter campaign  drew  to  a  close,  a  change  took  place  in  tbe  War  De- 
partment, and  General  Armstrong  succeeded  bis  incapable  friend^ 
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Dr.  Eustis.  Armstrong's  viems  were  those  of  fm  aible  sddier;  in 
October,  1812,  be  bad  again  addressed  the  government  through 
Mr.  Gkillatin,  on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  command  of  the  lakes,* 
and  when  raised  to  power,  determined  to  make  na^  operationBtha 
basis  of  the  military  movements  of  the  Korth-West. 

His  views  in  relation  to  the  coming  oampaign  in  the  West,  were 
based  npon  two  points,  viz:  the  nse  of  regular  troops  alone,  and 
the  command  of  the  lakes,  which  he  was  led  to  titink  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  2(Hh  of  Jnne. 

Although  the  views  of  the  secretary,  in  relation  to  the  non-em- 
ployment of  militia,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  adhered  to,  the 
general  plan  of  merely  standing  npon  the  defensive  nntil  the  com* 
mand  of  the  lake  was  seenred,  was  persisted  in,  altbonghit  was  the 
4th  of  August,  instead  of  the  first  of  June,  before  the  vessels  at  Erie 
could  leave  the  harbor  in  which  they  had  been  built. 

Among  these  defensive  operations  of  the  spring  and  sunnier  of 
1818,  that  at  Port  or  Camp  Meigs,  tlie  new  post  taken  by  Harriioii 
at  the  Rapids,  and  that  at  Lower  Sandusky,  deeerve  to  be  especially 
noticed.  It  had  been  anticipated  that,  with  the  opening  of  spriDg, 
the  British  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  position  on  the 
Maumee,  and  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  general  to  fonraro 
reinforcements,  which  were  detained,  however,  as  usual,  by  tn« 
spring  freshets  and  the  bottomless  roads. 

As  had  been  expected,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  English  fort» 
began  the  investment  of  Harrison's  camp,  and  by  the  Ifit  of  May 
had  completed  their  batteries ;  meantime,  the  Americaiffi  befaiod 
their  teuts  had  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth  twelve  feet  high,  sw 
npon  a  basis  of  twenty  feet,  behind  which  the  whole  garrison  wiio- 
drew  the  moment  that  the  gunners  of  the  enemy  were  pr^awd  to 
commence  operations.  Upon  this  bank,  the  ammonition  of  '^^ 
Majesty  was  wasted  in  vain,  and  down  to  the  5th,  nothing  wai 
eiffected  by  either  party. 

On  that  day,  General  Clay,  witti  twelve  hundred  additional 
troops,  came  down  the  Maumee  in  flatboats^  and,  in  acoordaoce 
with  orders  received  from  Harrison,  detached  eight  hundred  men 
under  Oolonel  Dudley,  to  attack  the  batteries  upon  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  while,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  landed  ujxw^ 
the  southern  shore,  and  after  some  loss  and  delay,  fought  his  ^7 
into  camp.    Dudley,  on  his  part,  succeeded  perfectly  in  captariDjf 
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the  batteries,  but  instead  of  spiking  the  cannon,  and  then  instantly 
returning  to  his  boats,  he  suffered  his  men  to  waste  their  time,  and 
skirmish  with  the  Indians,  until  Proctor  was  able  to  cut  them  oflf 
from  their  only  chance  of  retreat ;  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  disor- 
der, the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  became  an  easy  prey,  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  eight  hundred  escaping  captivity  or 
death. 

This  sad  result  was  partially,  though  btit  little,  alleviated  by  the 
success  of  a  sortie  made  from  the  fort  by  Col.  Miller,  in  which  he  cap- 
tured and  made  useless  the  batteries  that  had  been  erected  south  of 
the  Maumee.  The  result  of  the  day's  doings  had  been  sad  enough  for 
the  Americans,  but  still  the  British  general  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
encourage  him ;  his  cannon  had  done  nothing,  and  were  in  fact  no 
longer  of  value;  his  Indian  allies  found  it  "hard  to  fight  people 
who  lived  like  ground  hogs."  News  of  the  American  successes 
below  had  been  received,  and  additional  troops  were  approaching 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

Proctor,  weighing  all  things,  determined  to  retreat,  and  upon  the 
9tb  of  May,  returned  to  Maiden. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  ship  building  was  vigorously  going  on 
at  Erie.  "  The  northern  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  was  at 
tbat  time  little  better  than  a  wilderness ;  supplies  and  artisans  had 
to  be  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  timber  for  the 
larger  vessels  was  to  be  cut  fresh  from  the  forest."  The  rigging 
for  all  the  fleet  was  brought  from  Pittsburgh,  where  Commodore 
Perry  contracted  for  it  in  person,  with  John  Irwin  and  Boyle  Ir^ 
win,  who  carried  on  the  rope  making  separately  at  that  place. 

The  Allegheny  river  this  year  continued  in  good  keel  boat  order 
Bfitil  August,  a  circumstance  so  unusual,  that  it  seems  pnmdeniialf 
and  thus  means  were  afforded  for  the  conveyance  of  the  manufac- 
tured rigging  to  Erie,  while,  if  the  river  had  receded  as  low  as 
usual,  the  fleet  could  not  have  been  rigged  in  time  for  the  glorious 
victory  that  was  to  follow. 

About  the  same  time,  the  followers  of  Proctor  again  approached 
Fort  Meigs,  around  which  they  remained  for  a'  week,  effecting  noth- 
ing, though  very  numerous.  The  purpose  of  this  second  investment 
seems,  indeed,  rather  to  have  been  tiie  diversion  of  Harrison's  atten- 
tion firom  Erie,  and  the  employment  of  the  immense  bands  of  Indi- 
ans which  the  English  had  gathered  at  Maiden,  than  any  serious 
blow ;  and  finding  no  progress  made,  Proctor  next  moved  toward 
Sandusky,  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The 
principal  stores  of  Harrison  were  at  Sandusky,  while  he  was  him- 
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self  at  Seneca,  and  Migor  Croghan  at  Fort  Stephenson,  or  Lower 
Sandusky.  This  latter  post  being  deemed  indefensible  agaissi 
heavy  cannon,  and  it  being  supposed  that  Proctor  would  of  course 
bring  heavy  cannon,  if  he  attacked  it,  the  general,  and  a  coottcil  oi 
war  called  by  him,  thought  it  wisest  to  abandon  it ;  but  before  Horn 
could  be  done,  after  the  final  determination  of  the  matter,  on  the 
81st  of  July,  it  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  secretly  ascended  the  Sandusky  river,  in  open  raw 
boats,  temporarily  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  ready  for 
immediate  action. 

The  garrison  of  the  little  fort  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  under  a  commander  just  past  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
with  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  while  the  investing  force,  indading 
Tecumthe's  Indians,  was,  it  is  said,  three  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,  and  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  them,  fortunately,  light 
ones.  Proctor  demanded  a  surrender,  and  told  the  unvarying  Btoiy 
of  the  danger  of  provoking  a  general  massacre  by  the  savages,  nnlefls 
the  fort  was  yielded;  to  all  which  the  representative  of  young  Cro^um 
replied  by  saying  that  the  Indians  would  have  none  left;  to  massacre, 
if  the  British  conquered,  for  every  man  of  the  garrison  would  have 
died  at  his  post  Proctor,  upon  this,  opened  his  fire,  which  being 
concentrated  upon  the  north-west  angle  of  the  fort,  led  the  coin- 
mander  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  make  a  breach  there,  and 
carry  the  works  by  assault :  he,  therefore,  proceeded  to  strengtbea 
that  point  by  bags  of  sand  and  flour,  while,  under  cover  of  nigh^ 
he  placed  his  single  six  pounder  to  rake  the  angle  threatened,  and 
then,  having  charged  his  infant  battery  with  slugs,  and  bidden  it 
from  the  enemy,  he  waited  the  event  During  the  night  of  the  Ut 
of  August,  and  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the  2d,  the  firing  contin- 
ued upon  the  devoted  north-west  corner ;  then,  under  cover  of  the 
smoke  and  gathering  darkness,  a  column  of  three  hundred  and  iBj 
men  approached  unseen,  to  within  twenty  paces  of  the  walls.  Tbe 
musketry  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  effect — the  ditch  was 
gained,  and  in  a  moment  filled  with  men :  at  that  instant,  the 
masked  cannon,  only  thirty  feet  distant,  and  so  directed  as  to  sweep 
the  ditch,  was  unmasked  and  fired,  killing  at  once  twenty-seven  of 
the  assailants.  The  effect  was  decisive ;  the  column  recoiled,  and 
the  little  fort  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  On  the  next 
morning,  the  British  and  their  allies,  having  the  fear  of  Harri^A 
before  tiieir  eyes,  were  gone,  leaving  behind  them  in  their  haat^ 
guns,  stores,  and  clothing. 

According  to  a  BrUish  account  of  this  affiiir,  the  number  engsg^ 
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on  their  side  is  said  to  be  far  below  that  above  stated.  There  were, 
they  say,  only  foor  hundred  regulars  of  the  forty-first  regiment,  and 
three  hundred  Indians,  with  two  six^pound  cannon.  There  were 
ninety  to  ninety-three  killed  at  the  fort,  and  in  all  about  one  hun- 
dred men  lost. 

The  ship  building  going  forward  at  Erie  during  this  time  had 
not  been  unknown  to,  or  disregarded  by  the  English,  who  proposed 
all  in  good  time  to  destroy  the  vessels  upon  which  so  much  de* 
pended,  and  to  appropriate  the  stores  of  the  republicans:  ^^The 
ordnance  and  naval  stores  you  require,"  said  Sir  George  Prevostto 
Oeneral  Proctor,  "  must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  whose  resources 
on  Lake  Erie  must  become  yours.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you  do 
not  find  Captain  Barclay  disposed  to  play  that  game."  Captain 
Barclay  was  an  experienced,  brave,  and  able  seaman,  and  was  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  be  spared  him,  in 
order  to  attack  Erie  with  success.  A  sufficient  force  was  promised 
him  against  July,  at  which  time  the  British  fleet  went  down  the 
lake  to  reconnoiter,  and  if  it  were  wise,  to  make  the  proposed  at> 
tempt  upon  the  Americans  at  Erie.* 

Perry,  and  his  gallant  officers  and  men  were  prepared  to  make 
some  resistance,  even  before  the  vessels  were  built ;  but  his  main 
protection  was  from  the  north-western  Pennsylvania  militia,  which 
was  constantly  held  in  readiness  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be 
made :  the  coimiy  of  Mrie  militia  particularly,  who  were  called  nearly 
every  week  during  June  and  July. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  watchfulness,  by  a  very  extraordinary 
and  happy  coincidence,  the  British  had  disappeared  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  harbor  at  the  very  time  when  Perry  was  ready  to  take 
his  new  fleef  over  the  bar.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  absence 
has  never  been  satisfieu^torily  ascertained.  This,  and  the  unusual 
navigation  of  the  Allegheny  river,  may  be  considered  as  among  the 
first  circumstances  in  the  war,  after  a  series  of  reverses,  that  were 
fieivorable  to  the  Americans. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  the  fleet  was  equipped,  but  there  being 
difficulty  in  getting  some  of  the  vessels  over  the  bar,  it  required 
two  days,  (until  the  4th,)  to  get  them  all  clear.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  dismount  most  of  the  guns,  and  to  protect  the 
fleet  at  this  time,  when  it  was  in  a  most  helpless  condition,  and 
might  otherwise  have  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  had  he  been 
on  the  spot,  as  anticipated,  a  very  large  force  of  militia  was  col- 
lected in  the  vicinity,  whose  services,  however,  were  fortunately 
not  needed. 
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Having  sailed  on  the  4th  in  quest  of  the  en^my,  and  not  finding 
him,  Perry  returned  on  the  8th,  took  in  «(>me  reinforcemeata,  and 
sailed  again  on  the  12th ;  on  the  15th  he  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Saa* 
dosky.  After  receiving  some  further  reinforcements  here,  be  agaia 
set  sail  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  and  after  cruising  off  Maldea,  he 
retired  to  Put-in-Bay.  His  jleet  consisted  of  the  brig  Lawrence, 
his  flag  vessel,  of  twenty  guns ;  the  Niagara,  of  twenty ;  the  Cale- 
donia, of  three;  the  schooner  Ariel,  of  four;  the  Scorpion,  of  two; 
the  Somers,  of  two  guns  and  two  swivels ;  the  sloop  Trippe,  and 
schooners  Tigress  and  Porcupine,  of  one  gun  each ;  amountiDg  in 
all  to  nine  vessels,  fifty-four  guns,  and  two  swivels.  The  British 
had  three  vessels  less  than  the  Americans,  but  their  superior  uza, 
and  the  number  of  their  guns,  counterbalanced  this  advantage.* 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  our  commander  dis- 
covered the  enemy  bearing  down  upon  him,  and  inunediatdj 
prepared  to  fight 

Of  the  contest,  Perry's  own  account  is  wibmitted : 

"United  States  schooner  Ariel,  Put-in-Bay,  1 

13th  September,  1813.     / 

"At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  enemy's  vessels  wen 
discovered  from  Put>in-Bay,  where  I  lay  at  anchor  with  thesquadroD 
under  my  command. 

"  We  got  under  weigh,  the  wind  light  at  S.  W.  and  stood  for 
them.  At  10,  A.  M.  the  wind  hauled  to  S.  E.  and  brought  us  to 
windward ;  formed  the  line  and  brought  up.  At  fift;een  minateB 
before  twelve,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  five  minutes  before 
twelve,  the  action  commenced  on  our  part.  Finding  their  fiie 
very  destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guns,  and  it  being  mosdj 
directed  to  the  Lawrence,  I  made  sail,  ^nd  directed  the  other 
vessels  to  follow,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.  £vei; 
J^race  and  bow  Ime  being  shot  away,  she  became  unmanageably 
notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  of  the  sibling  master. 

"In  this  situation  she  sustained  the  action  upward  of  two  honn^ 
within  canister  shot  distance,  until  eveiy  gun  was  rendered  ii9elese» 
md  a  greater  part  of  the  crew  either  killed  or  wounded.  Findiaf 
she  could  no  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  left  her  in  charge  of  Lies' 
tenant  Yamall,  who,  I  was  convinced,  from  the  bravery  alreadj 
displayed  by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  the  heaor 
of  the  flag. 


*Brackeiiridge. 
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"At  half  paattwo,  the  wind  springing  up,  Captain  Elliott  was 
enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  gallantly  into  close  action ; 
I  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated  my  wish 
by  volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners  which  had  been  kept  astern 
by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  into  close  action. 

"It  was  with  unspeakable  pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after  I  got  on 
board  the  Niagara,  the  flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down,  although 
I  was  perfectly  sensible  that  she  had  been  defended  to  the  last,  and 
that  to  have  continued  to  make  a  show  of  resistance  would  have 
been  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  remains  of  her  brave  crew.  But  the 
0nemy  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  her,  and  circumstances 
soon  permitted  her  flag  to  be  hoisted. 

"At  forty-five  minutes  past  two,  the  signal  was  made  for  'close 
action.'  The  Niagara  being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  line,  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  their 
two  ships  and  a  brig,  giving  a  raking  fire  to  them  from  the  star- 
board guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  and  sloop,  from  the  larboard 
side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance. 

"  The  sn^aller  vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and 
cainister  distance,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Elliott,  and  keep- 
ing up  ft  well  directed  fire,  the  two  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner, 
surrendered,  a  schooner  and  sloop  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape. 

"  Those  of&cers  and  men  who  were  immediately  under  my  ob- 
servation evinced  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  others  conducted  themselves  as  became  American  officers  and 
aeamen."'*' 

Meanwhile  the  American  army  had  received  its  reinfcMrcementa, 
and  was  only  waiting  the  expected  victory  of  the  fleet  to  embark. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  it  set  sail  for  the  shore  x>f  Canad% 
and  in  a  few  hours  stood  around  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  and 
wasted  Maiden,  from  which  Proctor  had  retreated  to  Sandwich^ 
intendiu^  to  make  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Thames.f  On  the  29th,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  and 
McArthur  took  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  territory  of  MidiigasL 
At  this  point  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  rifle  regim^eat^  which 
had  gone  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  rejoined  the  main  army. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  the  Americans  began  their  mardi  in 


*  American  State  Papers,  zIt.  295.  For  Perry's  Letters  see  Niles*  Register,  t.  60  to  62. 
f  See  official  accounta  in  Niles^  Ke^stcTi  t.  117. 
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pursuit  of  Proctor,  whom  they  overtook  upon  the  5th.  He  had 
posted  his  army  with  its  left  resting  upon  the  river,  while  the  right 
flank  was  defended  hy  a  marsh ;  the  ground  hetween  the  river  and 
the  marsh  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  smaller  swamp,  eo  as  to 
make  two  distinct  fields  in  which  the  troops  were  to  operate.  The 
British  were  in  two  lines,  occupying  the  field  between  the  river 
and  small  swamp ;  the  Indians  extended  from  the  small  to  the  large 
morass,  the  ground  being  suitable  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and 
unfavorable  for  cavalry. 

Harrison  at  first  ordered  the  mounted  Eentuckians  to  the  left  of 
the  American  army,  that  is,  to  the  field  furthest  from  the  river,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  Indians,  while  with  his  infantry  formed  in 
three  lines  and  strongly  protected  on  the  left  flank  to  eecore  it 
against  the  savages,  he  proposed  to  meet  the  British  troops  them- 
selves. Before  the  battle  commenced,  however,  he  learned  two 
facts,  which  induced  him  to  change  his  plane ;  one  was  the  had 
nature  of  the  ground  on  his  left  for  the  operations  of  horse ;  the 
other  was  the  open  order  of  the  English  regulars,  which  made 
them  liable  to  a  fatal  attack  by  cavalry.  Learning  these  thing% 
Harrison,  but  whether  upon  his  own  suggestion  or  not,  is  an* 
known,  ordered  Colonel  Johnston  with  his  mounted  men  to  charge, 
and  try  to  break  the  regular  troops,  by  passing  through  iheir 
ranks  and  forming  in  their  rear.  In  arranging  to  do  this,  Johnson 
found  the  space  between  the  river  and  small  swamp  too  narrow  for 
all  his  men  to  act  in  with  effect ;  so,  dividing  them,  he  gave  the 
right  hand  body  opposite  the  regulars  in  chaise  to  his  brother 
James,  while  crossing  the  swamp  with  the  remainder,  he  himself 
led  the  way  against  Tecumthe  and  his  savage  followers.  The 
charge  of  James  Johnson  was  perfectly  successful ;  the  Kentucb- 
ans  received  the  fire  of  the  British,  broke  through  their  ranks,  and 
forming  beyond  them,  produced  such  a  panic  by  the  novelty  of  thi 
attack,  that  the  whole  body  of  troops  yielded  at  once. 

On  the  left  the  Indians  fought  more  obstinately,  and  the  horse- 
men were  forced  to  dismount,  but  in  ten  minutes  Tecumthe  was 
dead,*  and  his  followers,  who  had  learned  the  fete  of  their  alBe«j 
soon  gave  up  the  contest.  In  half  an  hour  all  was  over,  except 
the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  who  had  fled  at  the  onset.  The  whole  nnm- 
ber  in  both  armies  was  about  five  thousand,  the  whole  nombtf 
killed,  less  than  forty,  so  entirely  was  the  affair  decided  by  pwic 


«A8  to  who  killed  Teonmthe,  see  Drake's  Hfe  of  th%t  chief,  p.  199  to  219. 


To  this  outline  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  iaaddedapartofHar- 
rison's  official  statement : 

"  The  troops  at  my  disposal  coaaisted  of  abont  one  handred  aud 
twenty  regnlars  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  five  brigades  of 
Kentucky  volunteer  militia  infantrj',  under  his  Excellency,  Gover- 
nor Shelby,  averaging  less  than  five  hundred  men,  and  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment  of  mounted  infantry,  making  in  the  whole  an 
aggregate  something  above  three  thousand. 

"No  disposition  of  an  army,  opposed  to  an  Indian  force,  can  be 
fltfe  unless  it  is  secured  on  the  fianks,  and  in  the  rear.  I  had, 
therefore,  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  infantry  conformably  to  my 
general  order  of  battle. 

"General  Trotter's  brigade  of  five  bundred  men,  formed  the 
front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road,  and  his  left  upon  the  swamp. 
General  Sing's  brigade  as  a  second  line,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  the  rear  of  Trotter's,  and  Chiles'  brigade  as  a  corps  of  re- 
serve, in  the  rear  of  it.  These  three  brigades  formed  the  command 
of  Major-General  Henry ;  the  whole  of  General  Desha's  division, 
eonsisting  of  two  brigades,  were  formed  en  poienee  upon  the  left  of 
Trotter. 

"Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  forming  the  in&ntry,  I  bad  directed 
Colonel  Johnson's  regiment,  which  was  still  in  front,  to  be  formed 
in  two  lines  opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the 
iniantry,  to  take  ground  to  the  letl,  and  forming  upon  that  flank^ 
to  endeavor  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Indians. 

"A  moment's  reflection,  however,  convinced  me  that  from  tbe 
thickness  of  tbe  woods,  and  swampiness  of  the  ground,  they  would 
be  anable  to  do  anything  on  horseback,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
dismount  them,  and  place  their  horses  in  security;  I  therefore  de- 
termined to  refuse  my  left  to  the  Indians,  and  to  break  the  British 
lines  at  once,  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  infantry:  the  measure 
was  not  sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  beard  of,  but  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  it  would  succeed. 

"Tbe  American  backwoodsmen  ride  better  in  the  woods  than  any 
other  people.  A  musket  or  rifle  ia  do  impediment  to  them,  being 
accQstomed  to  carry  tbem  on  horseback  from  their  earliest  youth. 
I  waa  persuaded,  too,  that  the  enemy  would  be  quite  unprepared 
for  the  Bhock,  and  that  they  conld  not  resist  it.  Conformably  to 
this  idea,  I  directed  the  regiment  to  be  drawn  up  in  close  column, 
with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  (that  it 
might  be  in  some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artit* 
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leiy,)  its  left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  fiill  speed  as  soon 
ae  the  enemy  delivered  their  fire. 

^*  The  few  regular  troops  of  the  twenty-seventh  regiment,  under 
their  Colonel  (Paull,)  occupied,  in  column  of  sections  of  four,  the 
small  space  between  the  road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seb* 
ing  the  enemy's  artillery,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  fiiendly  iBdiADS 
were  directed  to  move  under  the  bank.  The  crochet  formed  by 
tlio  trout  line,  and  General  Desha's  division,  was  an  importaat 
point.  At  that  place,  the  venerable  governor  of  EentDcky  was 
posted,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  youth, 
the  ardent  zeal  which  distinguished  him  in  the  BevolatioBary 
war,  and  the  undaunted  bravery  which  he  manifested  at  Eing'i 
Mountain. 

^'  With  my  aids-de-camp,  the  acting  assistant  A^jutant-Oeneia]) 
Captain  Butler,  my  gallant  friend  Commodore  Perry,  who  did  me 
the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  and  Brigadie^ 
Oeneral  Cass,  who  having  no  command,  tendered  me  his  tsns^ 
tance,  I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  front  line  of  in&ntiy,  to 
direct  the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  and  give  them  the  necesBSiy 
support 

"  The  army  had  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short  distance, 
when  the  mounted  men  received  the  fire  of  the  British  line,  aod 
were  ordered  to  charge ;  the  horses  in  front  of  the  column  recoiled 
from  the  fire ;  another  was  given  by  the  enemy,  and  our  colnmn  at 
length  getting  in  motion,  broke  through  the  enemy  with  irresis* 
tible  force.  In  one  minute  the  contest  in  front  v^as  over;  the  Bn- 
tish  officers  seeing  no  hopes  of  reducing  their  disordered  ranks  to 
order,  and  our  mounted  men  wheeling  upon  them,  and  pouring  in 
a  destructive  fire,  immediately  surrendered.  It  is  certaiu  that  three 
only  of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge.  Upon  the  lef^ 
however,  the  contest  was  more  severe  with  the  Indians. 

^'Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regimen^ 
received  a  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with 
great  efifect,  The  Indians  still  further  to  the  right  advanced,  and 
fell  in  with  our  front  line  of  infantry,  near  its  junction  with  Deehafl 
division,  and  for  a  moment  made  an  impression  upon  it 

**  His  Excellency,  Governor  Shelby,  however,  brought  up  a  r^ 
ment  to  its  support^  and  the  enemy  receiving  a  severe  fire  in  iroD^ 
aod  a  part  of  Johnson's  regiment  having  gained  their  rear,  retreated 
with  precipitation.  Their  lose  was  very  considerable  in  the  actioSi 
and  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat" 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  fuller  account,  are  referred  to  the 
authorities  below,  many  of  which  are  easily  accessible.* 

The  rale  of  the  British  over  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
which  had  lasted  from  August,  1812,  to  October,  1813,  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  American  eagle  again  floated  over  the  territory  and 
the  lakes  in  the  majestic  consciousness  of  his  power.  This  for  the 
present  closes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  North- West,  which, 
during  the  year  under  consideration,  were  fraught  with  interest, 
and  embraced  some  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  history 
of  the  Union. 

Yet  there  was  another  section  of  country  that  now  deserves 
attention.  This  is  the  region  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  above  its 
juncture  with  the  Ohio  river,  which  was  then  called  the  "Far 
West,"  and  which,  if  its  wild  prairies,  noble  waters  and  majestic 
forests  were  indeed  as  yet,  little  more  than  a  wilderness  almost 
unreclaimed — ^the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  wilder  savages — ^was 
yet  even  then  resounding  with  the  woodsman's  axe,  that,  like  a 
prophet's  voice,  proclaimed  its  fature  destiny,  of  speedily  rising 
into  significance  and  importance,  till  now  it  is  the  ''Far  West"  no 
longer,  but  is  becoming  more  and  more  nearly  the  center  of  civili* 
jsation  in  our  Union. 

The  year  1813  opened  with  gloomy  prospects  for  these  far-off 
and  exposed  territories.  There  were  steps  taken  to  protect  the 
feeble  settlements  about  the  juncture  of  the  three  great  rivers,  (the 
Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  Illinois,)  from  the  depredations  of 
the  savages.  The  following  items,  taken  from  the  Missouri  Gazette, 
of  St  Louis,  which  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  will  show  what  these  were : 

**We  have  now  nearly  finished  twenty-two  family  forts,  (sta- 
tions,) extending  from  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  Bellefon- 
taiue,  (mouth  of  the  Missouri,)  to  the  Kaskaskia  river,  a  distance 
of  about  seventy-five  miles.  Between  each  fort,  spies  are  to  pass 
and  repass  daily,  and  communicate  throughout  the  whole  line, 
which  will  be  extended  to  the  United  States  Saline,  and  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

"  Bangers  and  mounted  militia,  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
men,  constantly  scour  the  country  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in 
advance  of  our  settlements,  so  that  we  feel  perfectly  easy  as  to  an 


*  inies'  Registar,  Dawson's  Life  of  Harriaon,  Drake's  Teovmthei  Ac. 
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attack  from  our  *red  brethren/  as  Mn  Jefferson  very  lovingly  calls 
them." 

^Notwithstanding  these  measures,  predatory  warfare  from  excur- 
sion of  Indians  was  carried  on  throughout  all  of  this  and  the  next 
year,  over  this  whole  region  of  country. 

"About  this  time,  Benjamin  Howard,  Governor  of  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory, resigned  the  office,  and  accepted  the  commission  of  Brig^ 
dier-Qeneral,  to  command  the  rangers  of  both  territories." 

"Fort  Madison,  above  the  lower  rapids  of  Mississippi,  was  subject 
to  repeated  attacks  from  the  Sacs,  Poxes  and  Winnebagoes. 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  the  enemy  carried  a  block  house^  lately 
erected,  to  command  a  ravine  in  which  the  Indians  had  taken  ad- 
vantage in  all  their  attacks  upon  this  place;  they  kept  up  a  fire  on 
the  garrison  for  about  two  hours.  This  is  the  ninth  or  tenth  ren- 
contre that  has  taken  place  on  our  frontier,  between  the  4th  and 
17th  of  this  month." 

Amongst  the  British  traders  that  had  great  influence  over  the 
northern  Indians,  was  an  individual  named  Dickson,  who,  previous 
to  this  period,  had  stationed  himself  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  fur- 
nished the  savages  with  large  supplies  of  goods  and  munitions  of 
war.  Dickson  had  the  manners  and  appearance  of  a  gentleman, 
but  doubtless,  as  did  many  other  British  subjects,  who  anticipated 
a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  felt  himself 
authorized  to  enlist  Indians  as  partisans. 

An  editorial  in  the  same  paper  gives  some  important  fect«  con- 
cerning Prairie  du  Chien,  and  the  resources  at  the  trading  posts 
in  Wisconsin,  for  supplying  both  British  and  Indians  in  their  hos- 
tilities. 

"Last  winter  we  endeavored  to  turn  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment toward  Prairie  du  Chien,  a  position  which  we  ought  to 
occupy,  by  establishing  a  military  post  at  the  village,  or  oft  tW 
Ouisconsin,  four  miles  below. 

"For  several  months  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  other 
than  Indian  information  from  the  Prairie,  the  enemy  having  cut 
off  all  communication  with  us ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  perma- 
nent subsistence  can  be  obtained  for  one  thousand  regular  troops 
in  the  upper  lake  country. 

"At  Prairie  du  Chien  there  are  about  fifty  families,  most  of  whorii 
are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  their  common  field  is  four  miles  long, 
by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Besides  this  field  they  have  three  sepa- 
rate farms  of  considerable  extent,  and  twelve  horse  mills  to  manu- 
&cture  their  produce. 
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"At  the  village  of  L'abre  Croche,  an  immenBe  quantity  of  com 
18  raised ;  from  thence  to  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  there  are 
iieveral  villages  where  corn  is  grown  extensively.  These  supplies, 
added  to  the  fine  fish  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  will 
famish  the  enemy's  garrison  with  provisions  in  abundance. 

"Our  little  garrison  on  the  Mississippi,  half  way  up  to  the 
Prairie,  (now  Bellevue,  Iowa,)  has  taught  the  Indians  a  few  lessons 
on  prudence.  With  about  thirty  effective  men,  those  brave  and 
meritorious  soldiers,  Lieutenant  Hamilton  and  Yasquez,  in  a 
wretched  pen,  improperly  called  a  fort,  beat  off  five  hundred  sav- 
i^es  of  the  K'orth-West" 

The  following  items  are  quoted  from  the  Hon.  John  Beynolds : 

'*  During  the  campaign  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1813,  all 
the  companies  of  rangers  from  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  under 
the  command  of  General  Howard.  Large  parties  of  hostile  Indi- 
ans were  known  to  li^ave  collected  about  Peoria,  and  scouting  par- 
ties traversed  the  district  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
then  an  entire  wilderness. 

''It  was  from  these  marauding  parties  that  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  Illinois  and  Missouri  were  harassed.  It  became  an 
object  of  no  small  importance,  to  penetrate  the  country  over  which 
they  ranged,  and  establish  a  fort  at  Peoria,  and  then  drive  them  to 
the  northern  wilderness. 

''The  rendezvous  for  the  Illinois  regiment  was 'Camp  Rnssel,' 
two  miles  north  of  Edwardsville.  Thence  they  removed  a  short 
march,  and  encamped  on  the  Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  Piasa^ 
opposite  Portage  des  Sioux.  Here  they  remained  three  weeks, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Missouri  troops,  who  crossed  the  river 
from  Fort  Mason.  The  baggage  and  men  of  this  party  were  trans- 
ported in  canoes,  and  the  horses  made  to  swim.  The  whole  force 
from  the  two  territories,  when  collected,  made  up  of  the  rangers, 
volunteers,  and  militia,  amounted  to  about  fourteen  hundred  men. 

"After  the  middle  of  September,  they  commenced  the  march, 
ftnd  swam  their  horses  over  the  Illinois  river,  about  two  miles  above 
the  mouth.  On  the  high  ground  in  Calhoun  county,  they  had  a 
ftkirmish  with  a  party  of  Indians. 

"  The  army  marched  for  a  number  of  days  along  the  Mississippi 
bottom.  On  or  near  the  site  of  Quincy,  was  a  large  Sac  village, 
And  an  encampment  that  must  have  contained  several  hundred 
warriors.    It  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  but  a  short  period. 

"  The  army  continued  its  march  near  the  Mississippi,  some  dis- 
tance above  the  Lower  Rapids,  and  then  struck  across  the  prairies 
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for  the  Illinois  river,  which  they  reached  below  the  month 
of  Spoon  river,  and  marched  to  Peoria  village.  Here  was  a  small 
stockade,  commanded  by  Colonel  Nicholas,  of  the  United  States 
army. 

"  Two  days  previous,  the  Indians  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort, 
and  were  repulsed.  The  army,  on  its  march  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Illinois  river,  found  numerous  fresh  trails,  all  passing 
northward,  which  indicated  that  the  savages  were  fleeing  in  that 
direction. 

^'Nezt  morning  the  general  marched  his  troops  to  the  Senatdiwine, 
a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  Peoria  lake,  where  was  an  old 
Indian  town,  called  Gomo's  village.  Here  they  found  the  enemy 
had  taken  water,  and  ascended  the  Illinois.  This,  and  two  other 
villages,  were  burnt 

"Finding  no  enemy  to  fight,  the  army  was  marched  back  to  Pe- 
oria, to  assist  the  regular  troops  in  building  Fort  Clark,  so  denom- 
inated in  memory  of  the  old  hero  of  1778;  and  Major  Christy,  with 
a  party,  was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  with  two  keel  boats,  duly 
armed  and  protected,  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  break  up  any 
Indian  establishments  that  might  be  in  that  quarter.  Major  Boone, 
with  a  detachment,  was  dispatched  to  scour  the  country  on  Spoon 
river,  in  the  direction  of  Rock  river. 

'^  The  rangers  and  militia  passed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois 
cut  timber,  which  they  hauled  on  truck-wheels,  by  drag  ropes,  to 
the  lake,  and  rafted  it  across.  The  fort  was  erected  by  the  regular 
troops,  under  Captain  Phillips.  In  preparing  the  timber,  the  ran- 
gers and  militia  were  engaged  about  two  weeks. 

"  Major  Christy  and  the  boats  returned  from  the  rapids  without 
any  discovery,  except  additional  proofe  of  the  alarm  and  fright  of 
the  enemy,  and  Major  Boone  returned  with  his  force  with  the  aame 
observations. 

"It  was  the  plan  of  General  Howard  to  return  by  a  tour  through 
the  Rock  river  valley,  but  the  cold  weather  set  in  unusually  earfy. 
By  the  middle  of  October  it  was  intensely  cold,  the  troops  had  no 
clothing  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  their  horses  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, fail.  The  Indians  had  evidently  fled  a  long  distance  in  the 
interior,  so  that,  all  things  considered,  he  resolved  to  return  the 
direct  route  to  Camp  Jlussell,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers 
were  disbanded,  on  the  22d  of  October.  Supplies  of  provisions, 
and  munitions  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Peoria  in  boats,  which  had 
reached  there  a  few  days  previous  to  the  army. 

*«  It  may  seem  to  those  who  delight  in  tales  of  fighting  andUo^ 
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abed,  that  this  expedition  was  a  veiy  insignificant  afiair.  Very  few 
Indians  were  killed,  very  little  fighting  done,  but  one  or  two  of  the 
army  were  lost,  and  yet  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  frontier  settle* 
xnents  of  these  territories,  it  was  most  efficient,  and  gave  at  least  six 
months  qniet  to  the  people.  After  this,  the  Indians  shook  their 
lieads  and  siuid,  ^  White  men  like  the  leaves  in  the  forest — like  the 
grass  in  the  prairies — they  grow  everywhere.' 

The  following  additional  items  are  taken  from  the  Missouri 
1814.]    Gazette: 

^^  During  this  season  strenuous  efforts  were  made  hy  the  small 
£orce  at  command,  to  plant  forts  along  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The 
general  rendezvous  was  at  Cape  an  Oris,  an  old  French  hamlet  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  ahove  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois  river.  Armed  boats  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  the  necessary  materials,  men  and  stores. 

"About  the  1st  of  May,  Governor  Clark  fitted  out  five  barges, 
with  fifty  regular  troops  and  one  hundred  and  forty  volunteers,  and 
left  St.  Louis  on  an  expedition  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  On  the  18th 
of  June,  the  Governor,  with  several  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him,  returned  with  one  of  the  barges,  having  left  the  officers  and 
troops  to  erect  Fort  Shelby  and  maintain  the  position. 

"No  Indians  molested  the  party  till  they  reached  Rock  river, 
where  they  had  a  skirmish  with  some  hostile  Sauks.  The  Foxes 
resided  at  Dubuque,  and  professed  to  be  peaceable,  and  promised 
to  fight  on  the  American  side. 

"  Twenty  days  before  the  expedition  reached  Prairie  du  Chien, 
the  British  trader,  Dickson,  left  that  place  for  Mackinac,  with 
eighty  Winnebagoes,  one  hundred  and  twenty  Follsavoine,  and  one 
hundred  Sioux,  probably  as  recruits  for  the  British  army  along  the 
lake  country.  He  had  gained  information  of  the  expedition  of 
Governor  Clark  from  his  Indian  spies,  and  had  left  Captain  Deace 
with  a  body  of  Mackinac  fencibles,  with  orders  to  protect  the 
place. 

"The  Sioux  and  Renards,  (Foxes,)  having  refused  to  fight  the 
Americans,  Deace  and  his  soldiers  fled.  The  inhabitants  also  fled 
into  the  country,  but  returned  as  soon  as  they  learned  they  were 
not  to  be  injured.  A  temporary  defense  was  immediately  erect- 
ed. Lieutenant  Perkins,  with  sixty  rank  and  file  from  Major  Z. 
Taylor's  company  of  the  7th  regiment,  took  possession  of  the  house 
occupied  by  the  Mackinac  Fur  Company,  in  which  they  found  nine 
or  ten  trunks  of  Dickson's  property,  with  his  papers  and  corres- 
pondence. 
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"  The  farms  of  Prairie  du  Chien  are  in  high  cultivation ;  between 
two  §nd  three  hundred  barrels  of  flour  may  be  manufactured  there 
this  season,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  corn. 

"Two  of  the  largest  boats  were  left  in  command  of  Aid  de-Camp 
Kennerly,  and  Captains  Sullivan  and  Yeizer,  whose  united  forces 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men.  The  regulars,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Perkins,  are  stationed  on  shore,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  volunteers  in  building  the  new  fort. 

"About  the  last  of  June,  Captain  John  Sullivan,  with  a  com- 
pany of  militia,  and  some  volunteers  whose  term  of  service  had 
expired,  returned  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  reported  that  the  fort 
was  finished,  the  boata  well  manned  and  barricaded;  that  the 
Indians  were  hovering  around,  and  had  taken  prisoner  a  French- 
man while  hunting  his  horses.  The  boats  employed,  carried  aix 
pounder  on  their  main  decks,  and  several  howitzers  on  the  quartern 
and  gangways.  The  men  were  protected  by  a  musket  proof  barri- 
cade. 

"  Soon  after  the  return  of  Governor  Clark  from  Prairie  du  Chien, 
it  was  thought  expedient  by  General  Howard  to  send  up  a  force 
to  relieve  the  volunteer  troops,  and  strengthen  that  remote  post 
He  therefore  sent  Lieutenant  Campbell,  (who  was  acting  as  Brigade 
Major,)  and  three  keel  boats,  with  forty-two  regulars,  and  sixty-six 
rangers;  and  including  the  sutler's  establishment,  boatmen  and 
women,  making  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  persons.  They 
reached  Rock  river  without  difficulty,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids, 
they  were  visited  by  large  numbers  of  Sauks  and  Foxes,  pretend- 
ing to  be  friendly,  and  some  of  them  bearing  letters  from  the  gar- 
rison above  to  St.  Louis.  In  a  short  time  the  contractors  and 
sutler's  boats  had  reached  the  head  of  the  rapids;  the  two  barges 
with  the  rangers  followed,  and  were  about  two  miles  ahead  of  the 
commander's  barge.  Here  a  gale  of  wind  arose  and  the  barge 
drifted  against  the  shore;  therefore  he  thought  proper  to  lie  by 
until  the  wind  abated ;  sentries  were  stationed  at  proper  distances, 
and  the  men  were  on  the  shore  cooking,  when  the  report  of  several 
guns  announced  the  attack. 

"  The  savages  were  seen  on  shore  in  quick  motion ;  canoes  filled 
with  Indians  passed  from  an  opposite  island;  and  in  afew  moments 
they  found  themselves  nearly  surrounded  with  five  or  ax  hundred 
Indians,  who  gave  the  war-whoop  and  j)oured  upon  them  a  galling 
fire.  The  barges  ahead,  commanded  by  Captains  Rector  and 
Riggs,  attempted  to  return,  but  one  got  stranded  on  the  rapids ; 
the  other,  to  prevent,  a  similar  disaster,  let  go  an  anchor.   The 
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rangers  firom  both  these  barges  opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Indians. 
The  unequal  contest  was  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour;  the 
Indians  firing  from  the  island  and  the  shore  under  cover,  when  the 
commander's  barge  took  fire.  Captain  Eector  cut  his  cable,  feU 
to  windward,  and  took  out  the  survivors.  Captain  Riggs  soon 
after  followed  with  his  barge,  and  all  returned  tp  St.  Louis^ 

"There  were  three  regulars,  four  rangers,  one  woman  and  one 
child,  killed;  and  sixteen  wounded,  among  whom  were  Major 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Stewart,  severely." 

"  On  the  6th  of  August,  the  Gazette,  (the  authority  for  these 
details,)  states : 

"  Just  as  we  had  put  our  paper  to  press,  Lieutenant  Perkins^ 
with  the  troops  which  composed  the  garrison  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
arrived  here.  Lieutenant  Perkins  fought  the  combined  force  of 
British  and  Indians  three  days  and  nights,  until  they  approached  the 
pickets  by  mining ;  provisions,  ammunition  and  water  were  expen- 
ded, when  he  capitulated.  The  officers  to  keep  their  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  whole  not  to  serve  until  duly  exchanged.  Five  of 
our  troops  were  wounded  during  the  siege." 

In  a  letter  from  Captain  Teizer,  to  Governor  Clark,  dated,  St 
Louis,  July  28tb,  1814,  is  found  the  following  statement : 

"Captain  T.  commanded  one  of  the  gun-boats,  a  keel-boat  fitted  up 
ijx  the  manner  heretofore  described.  On  the  17th  July,  at  half  past 
one  o'clock,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  British  and  Indians, 
marched  up  in  full  view  of  the  fort  and  the  town,  and  demanded  a 
surrender,  *  which  demand  was  positively  refused.' 

"  They  attacked  Mr.  Yeizer's  boat  at  three  o'clock,  at  long-shot 
^stance.  He  returned  the  compliment  by  firing  round-shot  from 
his  six  pounder,  which  made  them  change  their  position  to  a  small 
mound  nearer  the  boat*  At  the  same  time  the  Indians  were  firing 
from  behind  the  houses  and  pickets.  The  boat  then  moved  up  the 
river  to  the  head  of  the  village;  keeping  up  a  constant  discharge  of 
fire-arms  and  artillery,  which  w^  answered  by  the  enemy  from  the 
B)iore. 

"  The  enemy's  boats  then  crossed  the  river  below,  to  attack  thQ 
Americans  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A  galling  fire 
from  opposite  points  was  now  kept  up  by  the  enemy,  on  this  boat, 
until  the  only  alternative  was  left  for  Captain  Yeizer  to  run  the 
boat  through  the  enemy's  lines  to  a  point  five  miles  below ;  keep- 
i^  up  a  brisk  fire. 

"In  the  meantime,  another  gun-bo^t  that  lay  on  shore,  was  fired 
on  until  it  took  fire  and  was  burnt.  In  Captain  Yeizer's  boat,  two 
ofilcers  and  four  privates  were  wounded,  and  one  private  killed. 
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"  The  British  and  Indians  were  commanded  by  Colonel  McCay, 
(or  Mackay,)  who  came  in  boats  from  Mackinac,  by  Green  Bay 
and  the  Wisconsin,  with  artillery.  Their  report  gives  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  regulars,  and  ^Michigan  fenci- 
bles,'  and  about  eight  hundred  Indians.  They  landed  their  artil- 
lery below  the  town  and  fort,  and  formed  a  battery;  attacking  the 
forts  and  the  boats  at  the  same  time. 

"After  Captain  Yeizer's  boat  had  been  driven  firom  its  anchor- 
age, sappers  and  miners  began  operations  in  the  bank,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  Lieutenant  Perkins  held  out  while 
hope  lasted.  In  the  fort  were  George  and  James  Kennerly— the 
former  an  aid  to  Governor  Clark ;  the  latter  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
militia." 

"  A  detachment,  under  command  of  Major  Taylor,  left  Cape  an 
Qris,  on  the  28d  of  August,  in  boats,  for  the  Indian  town  at  Rock 
river.  The  detachment  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
effective  men,  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates.  A 
report  from  the  commanding  officer  to  General  Howard,  dated  from 
Fort  Madison,  September  6th,  and  published  in  the  *  Missouri  Ga- 
zette '  of  the  17th,  gives  the  details  of  the  expedition. 

"  They  met  with  no  opposition  until  they  reached  Rock  Island, 
where  Indian  villages  were  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  above 
and  below  the  rapids.  The  object  was  to  destroy  these  villages 
and  the  fields  of  com.  They  continued  up  the  rapids  to  CampbelFB 
Island,  so  named  from  the  commander  of  one  of  the  boats— from 
some  hard  fighting  his  detachment  had  with  the  Indians.  The 
policy  of  the  commanding  officer  was  to  commence  with  the  upper 
villages,  and  sweep  both  sides  of  the  river. 

"  But  the  policy  was  interrupted  by  a  party  of  British,  and  more 
than  a  thousand  Indians,  with  a  six  and  a  three  pounder,  as  was 
believed,  brought  from  Prairie  du  Chien.  Captains  Whiteside  and 
Bector,  and  the  men  under  their  charge,  with  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hempstead,  who  commanded  a  boat,  fought  the  enemy  bravely  for 
several  hours  as  they  descended  the  rapids.  The  danger  consisted 
in  the  enemy's  shot  sinking  the  boats,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
fall  down  below  the  rapids  to  repair. 

"  I  then  called  the  officers  together,  and  put  to  them  the  follow- 
ing question  :  *Are  we  able,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  efTective 
men,  to  fight  the  enemy,  with  any  prospect  of  success  and  eflect, 
which  is  to  destroy  their  villages  and  com  ? '  They  were  of  opinion 
the  enemy  was  at  least  three  men  to  one,  and  that  it  was  not  prao- 
tioable  to  efiTect  either  object. 
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"  I  then  detenmned  to  drop  down  the  river  to  the  Dea  Moines, 
without  delay,  as  some  of  the  officers  of  the  rangers  informed  me 
their  men  were  short  of  provisions,  and  execute  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition,  in  erecting  a  fort  to  command  the  river. 

*^In  the  affair  at  Rock  river,  I  had  eleven  men  badly  wounded, 
three  mortally,  of  whom  one  has  since  died. 

"I  am  much  indebted  to  the  officers  for  their  prompt  obedience 
to  orders,  nor  do  I  believe  a  braver  set  of  men  could  have  been 
collected,  than  those  who  compose  this  detachment.  But,  sir,  I 
Conceive  it  would  have  been  madness  in  me,  as  well  as  in  direct 
violation  of  my  orders,  to  have  risked  the  detachment  without  a 
prospect  of  success. 

"  I  believe  I  would  have  been  fully  able  to  have  accomplished 
your  views,  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  supplied  with  artillery,  and 
so  advantageously  posted,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  have 
dislodged  him,  without  imminent  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  whole 
detachment.' 

"  Had  Major  Taylor  known  the  real  strength  of  the  enemy,  he 
would  not  have  retreated,  as  it  was  soon  afterward  discovered  that 
there  were  only  three  individual  Britons  present,  with  one  small 
field  piece. 

"Fort  Madison,  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks  from  the  Indi- 
ans, was  evacuated  and  burnt  And  in  the  month  of  October,  the 
people  of  St.  Louis  were  astounded  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
troops  stationed  in  Fort  Johnston,  had  burnt  the  block-houses,  de- 
stroyed the  works,  and  retreated  down  the  river  to  Cape  au  Gres. 
The  officer  in  command,  (Major  Taylor  having  previously  left  that 
post,)  reported  they  were  out  of  provisions,  and  could  not  sustain 
the  position.  It  should  be  here  noticed,  that  the  defeat  of  the  In-, 
dians  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  drove  back  a  large  force  of  hos- 
tile savages  to  the  Mississippi. 

"Fort  Johnston,  a  rough  stockade  with  block-houses  of  round 
logs,  was  then  erected  on  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Warsaw, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines. 

"  On  the  18th  of  September,  General  Benjamin  Howard,  whose 
luilitary  district  extended  from  the  interior  of  Indiana  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Mexico,  died  in  St.  Louis. 

"The  Boone's  Lick  settlement,  near  and  about  the  Missouri 
river,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  num- 
l>€red  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  families.  The  governor  of  the 
territory  considered  them  beyond  the  organized  jurisdiction  of  any 
^unty,  and  for  about  four  years  the  only  authority  over  them  was 
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patriarchal.  The  state  of  society  was  orderly,  and  the  hahits  of  the 
people  back- woods  fashion,  ^^neighbor-like.'*  The  force  of  public 
sentiment  regulated  society. 

"  The  people  erected  five  stockade  temporary  forts,  at  as  many 
different  locations,  calculated  to  repel  the  prowling  savages,  and 
secure  their  own  safety.  When  immediate  danger  was  appre- 
hended, the  families  repaired  to  these  stockades,  but  the  citizen 
soldiers,  besides  ranging  in  advance  of  the  forts  after  the  enemy, 
l\ad  to  hunt  game  for  provisions,  and  cultivate  the  land  for  com. 
As  much  of  their  stock  was  killed  or  driven  off  by  the  early  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy,  the  terms  *bear  bacon,*  and  'hog-meat,*  were 
inserted  in  contracts  for  provisions  in  those  days. 

"Large  enclosures  near  the  forts  were  occupied  for  corn-fields,  in 
common ;  and  frequently  sentinels  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  field, 
while  their  neighbors  turned  the  furrow.  Skirmishes  with  parties 
of  Indians  were  frequent. 

"  If  they  threatened  the  fort  while  the  detachments  were  in  the 
corn-field,  or  on  the  hunting  range,  the  sound  of  the  horn  was  the 
rallying  signal. 

"At  the  village  of  Cote  Sans  Dessein,  the  Qreole  French  and 
Americans  together  erected  a  block-house  and  pallisade  enclosure, 
to  protect  the  families.  The  principal  person  in  command  was  a 
resolute  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Baptiste  Louis  Roy.  The  fort 
was  assailed  by  a  large  party  of  Indians,  when  only  two  men  be- 
sides Captain  Roy,  with  many  women  and  children,  were  in  it 

"The  women  cast  bullets,  cut  patches,  loaded  rifles,  and  furnished 
refreshments,  while  Roy  and  his  two  soldiers  defended  the  post, 
until  fourteen  braves  were  numbered  as  slain.  The  Indians  at- 
tempted to  set  the  house  on  fire,  by  shooting  arrows  armed  with 
combustible  materials,  but  the  resolute  women  put  out  the  fire. 
The  defense  proved  successful,  and  M.  Roy,  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  war,  received  a  costly  rifle  from  the  young  men  at  St.  Louis 
for  his  gallant  behavior. 

"After  about  two  years  of  hard  fighting,  *on  their  own  hook,*  to 
use  a  western  figure,  application  was  made  to  the  governor,  and  a 
detachment  of  rangers  under  General  Henry  Dodge,  was  sent  to 
their  relief.  The  mounted  men,  (rangers,)  included  the  companies 
of  Captain  John  Thompson,  of  St  Louis,  Captain  Daugherty,  of 
Cape  Girardeau,  and  Captain  Cooper,  of  the  Boone's  Lick  settle- 
ment, with  fifty  Shawanese  and  Delaware  Indians;  the  whole 
amounting  to  three  hundred  men. 

"  They  marched  to  the  vUlage  of  the  Mi&iui^s>  took  about  four 
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hundred  men,  women  and  cliildren  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to 
their  nation,  on  the  Wabash." 

As  before  told,  the  battle  of  the  Thames  practically  closed  the 
1814.J  war  in  the  North-West.  The  nominal  operations  of  this 
year  were  'as  follows : 

First,  was  undertaken  an  expedition  into  Canada,  in  February, 
by  Captain  Holmes,  a  gallant  young  officer,  whose  career  closed 
soon  after.  In  the  previous  month  the  enemy  had  taken  post  again 
upon  the  Thames,  not  far  above  the  field  of  Proctor's  defeat. 
Holmes  directed  his  movements  against  this  point. 
•  Before  he  reached  it,  however,  he  learned  that  a  much  stronger 
force  than  his  own  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  taking  up  an 
eligible  position  upon  a  hill,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and 
waited  their  approach.  They  surrounded  and  attacked  his  en- 
trenchments with  great  spirit,  but  being  met  with  an  obstinacy  and 
courage  equal  to  their  own,  and  losing  very  largely  from  the  well 
directed  fire  of  the  unexposed  Americans,  the  British  were  forced  to 
retreat  again,  without  any  result  of  consequence  to  either  party.* 

Second,  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to  retake 
Mackinac.  It  had  been  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  autumn  of 
1813,  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  but  one  of  the  storms,  which 
at  that  season  are  so  often  met  with  upon  the  lakes — by  obliging 
the  vessels  that  were  bringing  stores  from  below  to  throw  over  the 
baggage  and  provisions,  defeated  the  undertaking.  Early  in  the 
following  April,  the  expedition  up  Lake  Huron  was  once  more 
talked  of;  the  purpose  being  twofold,  to  capture  Mackinac,  and  to 
destroy  certain  vessels  which  it  was  said  the  English  were  building 
in  Gloucester  bay,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  lake.  This 
plan,  however,  was  also  abandoned;  in  part,  from  the  want  of 
naen ;  in  part,  from  a  belief  that  Great  Britain  did  not,  as  had  been 
supposed,  intend  to  make  an  eflTort  to  regain  the  command  of  the 
tipper  lakes ;  and  also,  in  part,  from  a  misunderstanding  between 
General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Croghan,  who  commanded  at 
Detroit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  other. 

General  Armstrong  had  seen  fit  to  pass  by  both  the  officers 
named,  and  to  direct  his  communications  to  Major  Holmes,  their 
junior,  a  breach  of  military  etiquette  that  offended  them  both,  and 
in  connection  with  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  led  General 
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Harrison  to  resign  his  post*  Ko  sooner,  however,  had  the  plan 
of  April  been  abandoned,  than  it  was  revived  again,  in  consequenee 
of  new  information  as  to  the  establishment  at  Gloacester  bay,  or 
properly,  at  Mackadash. 

In  consequence  of  the  orders  issued  upon  the  2d  of  June,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Colonel  Croghan,  embarked  in  the 
American  squadron,  commanded  by  Sinclair,  and  upon  the  12th  of 
July,  entered  Lake  Huron.  After  spending  a  week  in  a  vain  effort 
to  get  into  Mackadash.  in  order  to  destroy  the  imaginary  vessels 
there  building,  the  fleet  sailed  to  St.  Joseph's,  which  was  found  de- 
serted ;  thence  a  small  party  was  sent  to  St  Mary's  falls^  wlule  the 
remainder  of  the  forces  steered  for  Mackinac 

At  the  former  point  the  trading  house  was  destroyed,  and  the 
goods  seized ;  at  Mackinac,  the  result  was  far  different  The  troops 
landed  upon  the  west  of  the  island,  upon  the  4th  of  August,  bat 
after  a  severe  action,  in  which  Major  Holmes  and  eleven  othere 
were  killed,  still  found  themselves  so  situated  as  to  lead  Croghan 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  prosecute  the  attack;  and  Mackinac  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  enemy. 

Having  failed  in  this  effort  it  was  determined  by  the  American 
leaders  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  the  schooner  Nancy,  which 
was  conveying  supplies  to  the  island  fortress.  In  this,  or  rather 
in  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  they  succeeded,  and  hav- 
ing left  Lieutenant  Turner,  to  prevent  any  other  provisions  from 
Canada  reaching  Mackinac,  the  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Detroit^ 
which  it  reached,  shattered  and  thinned  by  tempests. 

Meanwhile  the  crew  of  the  Nancy,  who  had  escaped,  passed  over 
to  Mackinac  in  a  boat  which  they  found,  and  an  expedition  was  at 
once  arranged  by  Lieutenant  Worsley,  who  had  commanded  them, 
for  frustrating  all  the  plans  of  Croghan  and  Sinclair.  Taking  with 
him  seventy  or  eighty  men  in  boats,  he  first  attacked  and  captured 
the  Tigress,  an  American  vessel  lying  off  St  Joseph's ;  the  next^ 
sailing  down  the  lake  in  the  craft  thus  taken,  easily  made  the  ihree 
vessels,  under  Turner,  his  own.  In  this  enterprise,  therefore,  the 
Americans  failed  signally,  at  every  pointf 

In  the  third  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  tribes  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  by  founding  a  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  E»ly 
in  May,  Governor  Clark,  of  Missouri,  was  sent  thither,  and  there 
commenced  Fort  Shelby,  without  opposition.    By  the  middle  of 
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Jnly,  however,  British  and  Indian  forces  sent  from  Mackinac,  sor- 
lounded  the  post,  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  having  but  sixty  men 
to  oppose  to  twelve  hundred,  and  being  also  scant  of  ammunition, 
after  a  defense  of  some  days,  was  forced  to  capitulate :  so  that 
th^re  again  the  United  States  were  disappointed  and  defeated. 

A  foarth  expedition  was  led  by  General  McArthur,  first  against 
some  bands  of  Indians  which  he  could  not  find ;  and  then  across 
the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at 
Fort  Erie.  The  object  of  the  last  movement  was  either  to  join 
General  Brown,  or  to  destroy  certain  mills  on  Grand  river,  from 
which  it  was  known  that  the  English  forces  obtained  their  supplies 
of  flour. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  McArthur,  with  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  mounted  men,  left  Detroit,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
was  at  Oxford:  from  this  point  he  proceeded  to  Burford,  and 
learning  that  the  road  to  Burlington  was  strongly  defended,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  joiniug  Brown,  and  turned  toward  the  lake  by 
the  Long  Point  road,  defeated  a  body  of  militia  who  opposed  him, 
destroyed  the  mills,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  managing  to  secure 
a  retreat  along  the  lake  shore,  although  pursued  by  a  regiment  of 
regular  troops  nearly  double  his  own  men  in  number — on  the  17th 
reached  Sandwich  again  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man. 

This  march,  though  productive  of  no  very  marked  results,  was  of 
consequence,  from  the  vigor  and  skill  displayed  both  by  the  com- 
mander and  his  troops.  Had  the  summer  campaign  of  1812  been 
conducted  with  equal  spirit,  Michigan  would  not  have  needed  to 
be  retaken,  and  the  labors  of  Perry  and  Harrison  would  have  been 
uncalled  for  in  the  North- West. 

With  McArthur's  march  through  Upper  Canada  the  annals  of 
war  in  the  North- West  dosed. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  22d  of  July,  a  treaty  had  been  formed  at 
Greenville,  under  the  direction  of  General  Harrison  and  Governor 
Cass,  by  which  the  United  States  and  the  faithful  Wyandots,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawanese,  and  Senecas,  gave  peace  to  the  Miamies,  Weas, 
and  Eel  river  Indians,  and  to  certain  of  the  Pottawattamies,  Otta- 
was  and  Eickapoos;  and  all  the  Indians  engaged  to  aid  the  Ameri- 
cans should  the  war  with  Great  Britain  continue.*  But  such, 
bappily,  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  on  the  24th  of  December  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  England  and 
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the  United  States.  This  treaty  dnriog  the  next  year  was  followed 
by  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west  and  norOh 
west,  giving  quiet  and  security  to  the  frontiers  once  more. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  July,  1815,  a  large  number  of  Indians,  as 
1816.]  deputies  from  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  North-West, 
assembled  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  MissiBh 
fiippi,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  peace  with  the  United  States.  The  commissionere  were 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  ASam 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Aftairs  in  Illinois,  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis.  Robert 
"Wash,  was  secretary  to  the  commission.  Colonel  Dodge,  with  a 
strong  military  force  was  present,  to  prevent  any  collision  or  sur- 
prise. 

The  first  in  order  was  with  the  Potiawaitamies,  Every  injniy  or 
act  of  hostility  by  either  party  against  the  other,  was  to  be  mntnaBj 
forgiven;  all  prisoners  to  be  delivered  up;  and  "in  sincerity  and 
mutual  friendship,"  every  treaty,  contract,  and  agreement,  hereto- 
fore made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pottawattamie  nation 
to  be  recognized,  re-established,  and  confirmed.  The  same  day  a 
similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  PiankesTutWB. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  a  series  of  treaties  were  made  separately 
with  several  tribes  of  the  Sicvx  or  Dakotah  nation.  Similtf 
terms  were  granted  as  to  the  Pottawattamies,  and  these  branches 
of  the  Sioux  nation  acknowledged  themselves  ^nder  the  protection 
Of  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th,  a  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  Mahas,  from  the 
Upper  Missouri. 

The  next  in  order  was  with  the  KickapooSy  on  the  2d  of 
September,  and  the  conditionB  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Pot- 
tawattamies. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  that  portion 
of  the  Sac  nation  of  Indians,  then  residing  on  the  Missouri  river? 
represented  by  twelve  chiefs. 

They  affirmed  that  they  had  endeavored  to  fulfill  the  treaty  tnad^ 
at  St.  Louis,  on  the  8d  day  of  November,  1804,  in  perfect  gooS 
fitith ;  and  for  that  purpose  had  been  compelled  to  separate  them- 
6elvei9  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  and  remove  to  lie  Miwoon 
river,  where  they  had  continued  to  give  proo&  of  their  friendriwp 
and  fidelity;  they  propose  to  confirm  and  re-establish  the  treBtfOi 
1804;  that  they  will  continue  to  live  separate  and  distinct  from  ^ 
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Sacs  of  Bock  river,  and  give  tliem  no  aid,  until  peace  shall  be  con- 
daded  between  them  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  on  their  part  promise  to  allow  the  Sacs  of  the 
Missoari  river,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  secared  to  them  by  the 
treaty  at  St  Louis. 

The  next  day,  September  14th,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Fox 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  conditions  place  these  Indians  on  the  same 
footing  they  were  before  the  war,  and  they  also  re-establish  and 
confirm  the  treaty  of  St.  Louis,  of  1804.  On  the  12th  of  Septem- 
ber, treaties  were  made  with  the  Oreat  and  lAtile  Osage  nations,  in 
which  every  act  of  hostility  by  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
against  the  other,  was  to  be  mutually  forgiven  and  forgot  The 
treaty  of  1808,  made  at  "Fort  Clark,"  on  the  Missouri,  was  re-con- 
firmed. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  loway  In- 
dians, on  the  same  conditions  as  with  the  other  hostile  tribes. 

On  the  28th  day  of  October,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Kansas 
nation,  on  the  same  terms. 

The  Sacs  of  Bock  river,  led  by  the  noted  brave,  Black  Hawk, 
even  now  and  subsequently  refused  to  attend  the  treaty,  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  British  subjects,  and  went  to  Canada  to  receive 
presents. 

A  careful  examination  of  these,  and  all  other  Indian  treaties, 
since  the  great  council  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  with  full  and  correct 
knowledge  of  the  historical  events,  will  enable  every  unprejudiced 
person  to  perceive  that  the  course  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
northern  portion  of  our  country,  has  been  highly  paternal,  beneficent 
and  liberal.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  brought  in 
comparison.  In  justice  and  equity,  the  United  States  might  have 
made  and  enforced  remuneration  in  lands  as  a  penalty  for  the  hos- 
tilities committed,  but  the  language  in  each  treaty  is,  "that  every 
injury  or  act  of  hostility,  shall  be  forgiven  and  forgot." 

The  war  being  over,  and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  North-West  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  distinguished  British  ally,  and  having  con- 
sented to  be  at  peace,  confidence  was  restored  to  the  frontier 
settlements,  and  emigration  again  began  to  push  into  the  forests 
and  prairies. 

The  campaigns  of  the  rangers  and  moimted  volunteers,  who  had 
traversed  the  groves  and  prwries  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Michigan,  served  as  explorations  of  new  and  fertile  countries,  and 
59 
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opened  the  way  for  thotisands  of  hardy  pioneerB,  and  the  foriBation 
of  Bettlements. 

The  rich  and  delightful  lands  along  the  waters  of  tbe  Wabash, 
the  Kaskaskia,  the  Sangamon,  and  the  Illinois  rivers,  had  filled 
their  hearts  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  very  men,  who  id  hostile 
array  had  traversed  the  country,  began  to  advance  with  their  fimi- 
ilies  in  the  peaceful  character  of  husbandmen,  and  to  plant  new 
settlements  in  all  this  region. 

The  first  steamboat  that  made  a  trip  from  New  Orieans  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  was  the  Miter  prise.  This  boat  left  New  Orleans  on  the 
6rn  of  May,  1815,  and  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  Slst  of  the  same 
month,  making  the  passage  in  twenty-five  days.  This  was  then  re- 
garded as  quite  an  achievement  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  with  steam. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  in  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Meadville, 
Crawford  county,  Pennsylvania,  held  a  public  meeting,  at  whidi 
they  resolved  upon  the  establishment  of  an  educational  institution 
in  their  vicinity,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Allegheny  College. 
The  work  was  at  once  pushed  on  with  a  vigor  and  an  enterprise 
that  does  honor  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens,  and  on  the  4tfa 
of  July,  1816,  the  new  college  was  opened,  with  the  Rev.  Timotiij 
Alden,  an  able  and  distinguished  divine,  as  its  president,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Johnson,  as  vice  president.  On  the  24th  of  Much, 
1817,  it  was  duly  incorporated,  and  has  since  then  continued  in  its 
course  of  usefulness,  having  in  the  meanwhile  received  some  veiy 
rich  and  valuable  endowments.  Among  these  was  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  of  a  very  rare  col- 
lection of  theological  works,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  countiy. 
One  of  the  buildings  of  the  college  has,  in  gratitude  to  the  donor, 
been  named  Bentley  Hall. 

For  some  years  after  its  establishment,  it  was  not  in  a  veiyfloui^ 
ishing  condition.  Not  only  was  the  surrounding  countiy  as  yet 
too  thinly  settled  for  an  institution  of  this  kind  to  thrive,  but  the 
establishment  of  several  rival  colleges,  that  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  it,  served  to  its  injury. 

These  difficulties  have  been  long  since  overcome,  and  Allegheny 
College  is  now  one  of  the  first  and  most  flourishing  institutions  in 
the  West.  The  growth  of  its  prosperity  may  best  be  judged,  whea 
it  is  known,  that  in  1842  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils 
in  the  institution,  and  in  1855,  there  were  three  htradredetid  twen- 
l^^ght,  including  males  and  females. 
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On  the  18th  of  March,  in  this  year,  Pittshurgh  was  incorporated  as 
1816.]  a  city;  it  had  been  incoi*porated  as  a  borough,  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1794. 

In  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  soil 
remained  in  possession  of  the  aborigines  than  further  south.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  but  few  settlements  were  made  beyond  the 
vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  along  the  river  Raisin.  These,  to  a  great 
extent,  had  been  broken  up  by  the  savages  and  their  English  allies 
during  the  war.  It  was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  emigrants 
penetrated  the  interior  of  that  territory.  But  Indiana,  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  from  1816,  to  1820,  received  a  continuous  succession  of 
immigrants;  particularly  Kentucky,  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  sent 
out  vast  numbers  to  these  new  regions,  where  land  was  abundant^ 
cheap,  and  productive. 

In  the  early  part  of  1816,  Congress  having  previously  granted 
authority,  a  convention  was  elected  in  Indiana,  and  assembled  to 
form  a  State  Government.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  re- 
ported to  Congress.  It  was  approved  by  that  body,  and  the  new 
State  received  admission  into  the  Union. 

The  constitution  having  been  made  at  a  time  when  there  was, 
as  it  were,  a  lull  of  party  violence,  produced  by  the  late  war,  and 
when  a  general  spirit  of  political  conciliation  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed throughout,  was  framed  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
wisdom.  It  was  more  conservative  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other 
State  made  out  of  a  North-Western  Territory. 

The  new  Stale  Government  went  into  operation  by  the  election 
<rf  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Jennings,  Governor,  who  had  represented 
the  territory  as  Delegate  in  Congress,  since  1809.  The  General 
Assembly  discharged  its  duties  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
departments,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and 
changing  the  territorial  laws  in  accordance  with  its  position  as  a 
State. 

So  much  apprehension  was  excited  at  this  time  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  in  relation  to  the  spurious  currency  that  had  been  im- 
posed upon  them,  that  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  restricted  the 
banking  system  in  the  new  State,  to  the  charter  of  a  single  State 
bank  with  branches. 

For  not  only  had  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  been  sub- 
merged with  depreciated  bank  notes,  but  the  new  territories  had 
in  like  manner  been  flooded  with  worthle^i  paper. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  salutary  example  given  by  Indiana  as 
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fioafTy  c6me  to  America^  and  established  himself  at  Pittsbnigb.  He 
furnished  some  very  fine  work,  and  among  the  first  articles  made 
by  him,  was  a  splendid  six-light  chandelier,  with  prisms,  yeiybeao- 
tifially  cut  and  finished,  for  the  first  Presbyterian  church  of  Pitts- 
burgh. This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  article  of  the  kind  ev^ 
made  in  the  United  States. 

The  same  enterprising  gentleman,  a  year  or  so  later,  erected  % 
mill  for  the  manufactory  of  wire  in  the  same  city. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Mississippi,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  was  the  General  Pike^  which  reached  St  Louis 
the  2d  of  August,  1817.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob 
Keed,  who  subsequently  became  a  citizen  of  that  pktce,  and  died 
there.  The  second  steamboat  was  the  Omstitutmij  which  arrived 
on  the  2d  of  October,  in  the  same  year.  During  1818,  there  weie 
several  arrivals. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  Congress  authorized  the  x>eople  of  Illinois  to 
1818.]  form  a  State  constitution.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
State,  as  fixed  by  Congress,  was  latitude  42^  30^ 

Representatives  to  the  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution 
were  chosen. 

This  body  assembled  at  Easkaskia,  in  July,  and  closed  their  la^ 
bors  by  signing  the  conetitution  they  had  fievimed,  on  the  26th  day 
of  August 

The  election  for  the  first  legislature  was  appointed  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Thursday,  and  the  two  following  days  in  September,  and  all 
white  male  inhabitants  above  the  age  of  twenty-<me  years,  who  wera 
actual  residents  of  the  State  at  the  time  of  signing  of  the  constitution, 
had  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  first  session  of  the  Gboeral  Assem- 
bly was  to  commenee  at  Easkaskia,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October 
fi)llowing,  but  all  subsequent  sessicms  on  the  first  Monday  in  I^ 
cember  thereafter.  The  constitution  was  not  referred  to  the  people 
for  adoption.  In  general,  the  latter  were  satisfied  with  the  labors  of 
their  servants. 

Members  to  the  General  Assemblv  were  elected,  met  at  the  timt 
i^pointed,  and  set  in  operation  the  new  machinery  of  government 
Shadrach  Bond,  of  Easkaskia,  had  been  duly  elected  governor,  and 
Pierre  Menard,  of  the  same  plaee,  lieutenant-governor.  Tbeir 
terms  of  service  were  frcHU  1818  to  1822.  Governor  Bond,  in  bia 
brief  inaagural  address,  called  the  early  attention  of  the  Generil 
Assembly  to  a  survey,  preparatory  to  opening  a  canal  between  iba 
Ulinoie  river  and  Lake  Michigan- 
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The  second  session  commenced  about  the  Ist  of  February,  18 19, 
aad  continued  until  the  20th.  During  this  period  they  revised  and 
re-enacted  the  territorial  laws,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  State, 
with  such  additional  laws  as  the  public  exigencies  seemed  to 
require. 

As  haa  been  said  before,  a  very  redundant  currency  had  obtained 
nnce  the  war  with  Great  Britain^  and  the  Western  country  more 
especially  was  flooded  with  this  worthless  paper,  issued  mbstly  by 
banks,  ostensibly  solvent  at  first,  and  often  by  individuals,  most  of 
whom,  especially  the  former,  &iled  to  redeem  their  issueau 

In  1818,  a  reaction  commenced ;  the  notes  of  such  banks  as  the 
TreasuryDepartment  had  selected  as  depositories  of  the  government 
fqnds,  were  current  in  the  land  offices.  The  rapid  influx  of  immi- 
gration, and  the  demands  for  land,  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of 
this  class  of  notes,  while  the  other  floating  paper  depreciated,  until 
it  was  no  longer  current. 

All  the  territory  north  of  the  new  State  of  Illinois,  was  attached 
to  Michigan. 

Great  emigration  took  place  to  Michigan,  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  public  lands. 

By  various  treaties,  the  Indian  title  in  Indiana^  Illinois,  and  the 
ISTorth-West,  was  still  further  extinguished. 

The  Walk-in-the-Water,  the  first  steamboat  in  the  upper  lakes, 
1819.3  (Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,)  began  her  trips,  going  once 
as  far  as  Mackinac. 

The  Independence^  from  Louisville,  Kentucky,  was  the  pioneer 
boat  in  the  navigation  of  the  more  difficult  channel  of  the  Mis- 
souri river.  This  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1819.  She  left  St 
liouis  on  the  13th,  was  at  St.  Charles  on  the  15th,  and  reached  the 
town  of  Franklin,  opposite  BooneviUe,  on  the  26th  of  that  month. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  visited  by  crowds  of  people^  as  th^ 
lM>at  came  in  sight  of  the  towns. 

It  was  the  first  boat  that  ever  attempted  to  overcome  the  strong 
eurrent  of  the  Missouri,  and  find  its  way  amidst  the  shifting  sand- 
bars. Besides  a  large  number  of  passengers,  this  boat  carried  up 
ft  cargo  of  flour,  whisky,  sugar,  coffee,  iron,  castings,  and  other 
goods*  The  question,  long  agitated  and  much  doubted,  ^^  can  the 
Missouri  be  navigated  by  steamboats?"  was  fully  solved. 

A  new  era  in  Missouri  annals  had  opened.  Boatu  now  ascend 
this  river  daily,  and  to  the  remotest  settlements ;  and  repeatedly 
have  boats  gone  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  about 
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eighteen  hundred  rsxileB  above  St.  Louis.  Even  before  1844,  the 
Assineboine  went  several  hundred  miles  above  the  mouth  of  th« 
Tellow  Stone,  into  a  gorge  of  the  Itocky  mountains. 

Tbe  Independence  returned  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  (>th  of  June,  and 
took  fisfeight  for  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1819,  the  United  States  steamboat  Western 
MiffineeTy  under  command  of  Major  S.  H.  Long,  went  on  an  explo- 
ring expedition  up  the  Missouri,  having  on  board  several  gentle- 
men attached  to  the  department  of  Topographical  En^eers. 

This  corps  were  on  a  tour  of  observation  to  the  Yellow  Stone, 
or  at  least  the  Mandan  villages.  They  left;  St  Louis  on  the  2lBt  of 
June.  The  boat  was  a  small  one  with  a  stern  wheel,  and  an  escape 
pipe  so  contrived  as  to  emit  a  torrent  of  smoke  and  steam  through 
the  head  of  a  serpent,  with  a  red,  forked  tongue,  projecting  from 
the  bow. 

It  was  understood  that  this  contrivance  was  intended  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  Indians,  as  the  boat  had  the  appearance  of 
being  carried  by  a  monstrous  serpent,  vomiting  fire  and  smoke, 
and  lashing  the  water  into  foam  with  his  tail. 

Tradition  says  the  aborigines  were  panic  struck,  and  fled;  im- 
agining that  the ''pale  faces"  had  sent  a  '' maniteau "  into th^ 
country  to  destroy  them. 

A  military  expedition  left  Bellefontaine  and  St.  Louis,  early  in 
June,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Atkinson,  to  establish  a 
military  post  at  Council  Blufis,  then  far  in  advance  of  the  Ameri- 
can settlements. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  three  steamboats,  of  heavy  con- 
struction, the  Expediiionj  the  Jefferson,  and  the  Johnson,  and  sine 
keel-boats.  Several  of  this  last  description  of  boats  were  prepaied 
to  be  propelled  with  sails  and  wheels. 

Colonel  James  Johnson,  who,  it  was  understood,  had  the  con- 
tract from  the  War  Department,  to  transport  supplies  and  muni- 
tions for  the  new  post,  was  one  of  the  expedition.  Another  best 
called  the  ^^Galkaun,'*  was  connected  with  the  enterprise. 

It  was  understood  at  tbe  time  that  liberal  encouragement  had 
been  given  by  the  War  Department  to  aid  these  boats,  that,  inci- 
dentally the  great  question  might  be  solved,  whether  the  Missooii 
river  could  be  navigated  by  steam. 

The  scientific  corps  under  Major  Long,  returned  from  their  tour 
of  exploration  up  the  Missouri  to  the  Yellow  Stone,  to  St  Loois, 
in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

According  to  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  BepresentatiTea 
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by  the  committee  on  Military  Affaira,  the  following  winter,  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  administration  to  establish  a  post  at  the 
Mandan  villages ;  that  the  expense  of  the  Yellow  Stone  expedi- 
tion, '*  over  and  above  what  the  troops  would  have  cost  had  they 
remained  in  their  former  poeitions,"  was  estimated  at  sixty-four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars.  This,  it  is  supposed, 
included  the  steamboat  effort  to  the  Council  Blufb,  which  proved 
a  failure. 

One  boat  reached  the  vicinity  of  Cote  Sans  Dessein ;  another  lay 
by  at  Old  Franklin,  and  a  third  ascended' to  the  mouth  of  Grand 
river.  In  the  end,  the  military  stores  were  transported  on  keel- 
boats,  which  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1820. 

The  expenses  were  heavy.  A  member  of  the  committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  at  the  sessions  of  1819-20,  stated  that  the  claims 
for  detention  of  the  boats,  and  the  losses,  exceeded  a  million  of 
dollars.  The  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  had  projected  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  at  or  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Tellow  Stone,  and  a  series  of  military  roads  to  connect  that  post 
by  St  Peters  and  the  northern  lakes,  which  Congress  refused  to 
sanction,  by  withholding  the  necessary  appropriations. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Lewis  Cass  concluded  at  Saginaw,  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  by  which  another  large  part  of  Michi- 
gan was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Benjamin  Parke,  for  the  United  States, 
bought  at  Fort  Harrison,  of  the  Eackapoos  of  Vermillion  river,  all 
their  lands  upon  the  Wabash ;  while  on  the  80th  of  July,  at  Ed- 
wardsville,  Illinois,  Auguste  Chouteau  and  Benjamin  Stephenson, 
bought  of  the  main  body  of  the  same  tribe,  the  claims  upon  the 
same  waters,  together  with  other  lands  reaching  west^  to  the  mouth 
of  Illinois  river. 

In  this  year  the  United  States  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  but  no  part  was  at 
first  expended,  as  the  best  modes  of  effecting  the  object  were  not 
apparent. 

During  1819,  also,  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  upon  the  Mis- 
souri fur  trade,  exhibiting  its  condition  at  that  time,  and  tracing 
its  history.  It  may  be  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  American 
State  Papers,  p.  201. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  chartered  in  1816.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  1817,  this  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Cincinnati ; 
and  on  the  18lli  of  October  following,  another  branch  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  which  did  not  commence  banking,  however,  until  the  next 
spring. 
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These  branches  Ohio  claimed  the  right  to  tax,  and  paaaed  a  \vw 
by  which,  ahoald  they  continue  to  transact  business  after  the  15tlL 
of  September,  1819,  they  were  to  be  taxed  fifty  thonsand  dollan 
each,  and  the  State  Auditor  was  authorized  to  issue  his  wanantfor 
Ae  collection  o£  such  tax. 

This  law  was  passed  with  great  deliberation,  apparently,  and  bj 
a  full  vote.  The  branches  not  ceasing  their  business,  the  aath<m- 
ties  of  the  State  prepared  to  collect  their  dues ;  this,  however,  the 
bank  intended  to  prevent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  filed 
a  bill  in  Chancery,  in  the  TJnited  States  Circuit  Court,  addng  an 
injunction  upon  Ralph  Osbom,  Auditor  of  State,  to  prevent  bifl 
proceeding  in  the  act  of  collection.  Osbom,  by  legal  advice,  re- 
fused to  appear  upon  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  named  in  the 
writ,  and  in  his  absence,  the  court  allowed  the  injunction,  thoagli 
it  required  bonds  of  the  bank,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — ^which  bonds  were  given. 

On  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  September,  as  the  day  for  coUeotion 
drew  nigh,  the  bank  sent  an  agent  to  Columbus,  who  served  npon 
the  Auditor  a  copy  of  the  petition  for  iiy  unction,  and  a  Biibp(Boa 
to  appear  before  the  court  upon  the  first  Monday  in  the  folIowiBg 
January,  but  who  had  no  copy  of  the  writ  of  injunction  which  had 
been  allowed.  The  petition  and  subpoena  Osbom  enclosed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  then  at  Chillicothe,  tc^ellier  with  hia 
warrant  for  levying  the  tax,  requesting  the  Secretary  to  take  legal 
advice,  and  if  tbe  papers  did  not  amount  to  an  injunction,  to  have 
the  warrant  executed ;  but  if  they  did,  to  retain  it. 

The  lawyers  advised  that  the  papers  were  not  equivalent  to  an 
injunction,  and  thereupon  the  State  writ  for  collection  was  given  to 
John  L.  Harper,  with  directions  to  enter  the  banking  house,  and 
demand  payment  of  the  tax ;  and  upon  refusal,  to  enter  the  vanlt 
and  levy  the  amount  required.  He  was  told  to  ofifor  no  violence, 
and  if  opposed  by  force,  to  go  at  once  before  a  proper  magistrake, 
iiod  depose  to  that  fact. 

Harper,  taking  with  him  T.  Orr  and  J.  M'Collister,  on  Friday, 
September  17tb,  went  to  the  bank,  and  first  securing  access  to  the 
vault,  demanded  the  tax*  The  payment  was  refused,  and  notioe 
given  of  the  injunction  which  had  been  granted ;  but  the  office^ 
disregarding  this  notice,  entered  the  vault,  and  seized  in  gold,  ail- 
ver,  and  notes,  ninety-eight  thousand  dollars,  which,  on  the  20th, 
he  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Curry. 

The  officers  concerned  in  this  collection  were  arrested  and  iift- 
IfflBoned  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  for  a  contempt  of  Ae 
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injunction  granted,  and  the  money  taken  was  returned  to  the  bank. 
The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  in  February,  1824,  tried  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  its  decree  affirmed,  whereupon  the 
State  submitted.  Meantime,  however,  in  December,  1820,  and 
January,  1821,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  bad  passed  the  following 
foeolutioQs: 

"  That,  in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral States  that  compose  the  American  Union,  and  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment,  this  General  Assembly  do  recognize  and 
approve  the  doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia^  in  their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798, 
and  January,  1800,  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been 
xeeognized  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  American  people. 

^^That  this  General  Assembly  do  assert,  and  will  maintain,  by 
an  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  State  to 
tax  the  business  and  property  of  any  private  corporation  of  trade, 
incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  located  to 
transact  its  corporate  business  within  any  State. 

^^  That  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  private  corporation  of 
trade,  the  capital  and  business  of  which  may  be  legally  taxed  in  any 
State  where  they  may  be  found. 

'^That  this  General  Assembly  do  protest  against  the  doctrine  that 
the  political  rights  of  the  separate  States  that  compose  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  their  powers  as  sovereign  States,  may  be  settled 
and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  con-trived  between  individuals, 
and  where  they  are,  no  one  of  them,  parties  direct." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves,  the  bank  was,  for  a  time,  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  the  State  laws  in  the  collection  of  its  debts,  and 
the  protection  of  its  rights ;  and  an  attempt  was  made,  though  in 
vain,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  would 
take  the  case  out  of  the  United  States  tribunals. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  vast  country  known  as  Louisiana, 
and  transferred  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  was  divided 
into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  District  of  Louisiana.  In  March, 
1805,  the  District  of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
under  its  own  territorial  government.  In  June,  1812,  this  became 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  having  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  General 
Assembly.  Thus  it  continued  until  1819,  when  application  was 
made  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  in  Congress  during  the  session 
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of  1818-ld,  in  the  accastomed  form,  authorizing  the  people  to 
elect  delegates  in  the  several  counties,  to  constitute  a  conyentioa 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution.  While  under  progress, 
an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  proviso^  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Talmadge,  of  "Sew  York,  in  the  following  words : 

"  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, be  prohibited,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  pa>rty  shall  have  been  fully  convicted ;  and  that  all  chQdren 
bom  within  the  said  State,  after  the  admission  thereof  into  the 
Union,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty  years/' 

This  proviso,  after  a  brief  discussion,  passed  &e  House  of  Bep- 
resentativea,  on  the  16th  of  February,  1819.  This  unexpected 
movement  brought  up  what  has  since  been  called  the  ^^  MisBomi 
Question ;"  caused  a  protracted  discussion,  and  raised  one  of  those 
political  storms,  which  threatened  to  endanger,  if  not  dissolve  the 
National  Union.  It  not  only  agitated  Congress,  but  the  Union 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  for  eighteen  months.  Amongst 
the  people  in  this  territory,  the  excitement  was  intense ;  the  ab- 
sorbing idea  that  prevailed  was,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btates,  a  body  limited  in  constitutional  power,  was  about  to  deprive 
the  people  of  Missouri  of  their  just  rights,  in  forming  a  constitu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  as  thej  might 
judge  the  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests. 

At  that  period  not  one-fourth  of  the  citizens  owned  or  held 
slaves ;  many  were  opposed  to  slavery  as  a  measure  of  State  policy, 
but  with  few  exceptions,  all  were  led  to  believe  that  Congress  was 
assuming  an  unconstitutional  power  to  oppress  them.  With  the 
people  of  Missouri,  it  became  an  absorbing  question  of  political 
rights. 

The  discussions  in  Congress  continued  during  the  session,  and 
the  bill  was  lost  with  other  unfinished  business. 

On  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress,  Mr.  Scott,  delegate  from 
Missouri,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  "  Memorial  from 
Missouri,"  reported  a  bill  "  to  authorize  the  people  of  that  territoiy 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States."  The  bill  was  twice  read  and  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House.  This  was  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1819.  On  the  14th,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  oflfered 
a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  prohibiting  by  law,  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  territories  of  the  CTnited  States,  west  of  the  Missiseippi''' 
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The  great  qaestion  of  "slavery  or  no  slavery  in  Missouri/' 
having  been  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  1820,  it  was  then  accordingly  taken  up,  and  discussed 
with  a  warmth  that  h^  rarely  been  equaled  in  Congress.  The 
absorbing  interests  attached  to  this  question,  not  only  as  regards 
Missouri  and  the  Western  States,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole 
Union,  has  rendered  it  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  has  become 
more  or  less  interwoven  with  the  whole  subsequent  political  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  it  is  therefore  essen- 
tial to  a  clear  understanding  of  much  that  is  to  follow. 

The  discussion,  having  opened  as  stated,  continued  during  the 
session.  Various  amendments  to  the  resolutions  as  offered,  were 
proposed  in  both  Houses,  but  lost. 

Application  had  been  made  by  the  people  of  Maine,  with  the 
consent  of  Massachusetts,  to  form  a  State  Government  and  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  This  proposition,  for  a  period,  became 
coupled  with  the  Missouri  Question. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  8d  of  February,  a  senator  from  Illinois, 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  Missouri  branch  of  the  bill,  in  the 
following  words: 

"  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  Prance  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees 
and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  excepting  only  such  part  thereof 
as  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  contemplated  by  this 
act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
ishment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convic- 
ted, shall  be,  and  is  hereby  forever  prohibited :  Framded^  always^ 
That  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  ser- 
vice is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to 
tbe  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service,  as  aforesaid." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  in  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
i^ary,  and  aubsequently  became  the  basb  of  the  ^^  Missouri  Com- 
promise." On  ordering  the  bill  to  a  third  reading  in  the  Senate, 
the  vote  was  in  the  affirmative. 
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On  the  8d  of  March,  the  bill  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  was  sent  to  the  House.  Though  the  Journal  of  the  Honne 
is  silent  on  that  subject,  it  is  understood  as  a  historical  fact,  that  at 
this  crisis,  when  despair  sat  on  the  countenances  of  the  friends  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  exercised  the 
ofSce  of  peace-maker,  and  by  his  popularity  and  influence  witii 
both  parties,  not  in  an  official  capacity,  but  as-an  individual,  healed 
the  waters  of  strife,  and  induced  a  majority  of  the  members  to  ac- 
cept the  compromise  of  the  Senate. 

The  clause  restricting  slavery  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  wm 
stricken  out  by  a  small  majority.  On  the  final  vote,  for  inserting 
the  substitute  from  the  Senate,  it  was  decided  under  the  previous 
question,  in  favor.  So  the  House  concurred  in  the  amendments  of 
Hie  Senate  to  the  bill,  on  the  evening  of  the  Sd  of  March. 

The  Act  provided  for  the  representation  of  eacb  county  in  the 
Convention ;  in  the  aggregate,  forty-one  members. 

The  boundaries  prescribed  for  Missouri  State  are  bere  given: 

^^  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  the  psral- 
lel  of  thirty-six  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  west  along  thut 
parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  St  Francois  river ;  thence  up,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  that  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof,  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
minutes ;  thence  west  along  the  same,  to  a  point  where  said  paral* 
lei  is  intersected  by  a  meridian  line  passing  through  the  middle  d 
the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  where  the  same  empties  into  the 
Missouri  river;  thence,  from  the  point  aforesaid,  north,  along  the 
said  meridian  line  to  the  intersection  to  the  parallel  of  latatnde 
which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  river  Des  Moine.%  making  ihe 
said  line  to  correspond  with  the  Indian  boundary  Une;  thence  east,  from 
the  point  of  intersection  last  aforesaid,  along  the  said  parallel  of 
latitude,  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main  fork  of  the  said 
river  Des  Moines,  to  the  mouth  of  the  same,  where  it  empties  into 
tiie  Mississippi  river ;  thence,  due  east,  to  iho  middle  of  the  main 
channel  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  thence  down  and  following  ^ 
course  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  <dianflel 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

In  this  work  the  boundary  has  been  ^ven  in  full,  to  explain  the 
ground  of  a  dispute,  which  at  one  period  threatened  serious  colli- 
sion  between  the  territory,  and  subsequently  the  State  of  Iow%an« 
the  State  of  Missouri,  relative  to  boundaries  and  jurisdietion.  The 
words  in  italics  gave  rise  to  the  difference,  and  involved  the  ^aee- 
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tioDB :  First,  what  was  meant  by  the  ^^  rapids  of  the  river  Des 
Moines;"  Secondly,  what  Indian  boundary  line  was  intended? 

Missouri  contended  for  certain  rapids,  or  ripples  in  the  river  Bes 
Moines,  some  distance  up,  which  threw  the  line  some  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  further  north.  Iowa  contended  that  the  rapids  in  the  Missis* 
sippi,  called  by  the  French  explorers,  La  rapides  la  riviere  Des- 
MomeSj  was  the  point  meant. 

After  several  years  of  <;ontested  jurisdiction,  during  which  a 
sheriff  of  Missouri  was  imprisoned  in  Iowa,  and  military  force  was 
appealed  to,  both  States  consented  to  refer  the  question  of  bound* 
ory  and  jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
After  a  labored  investigation,  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  old 
boundary  line,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines  in 
the  French  sense  of  the  term. 

The  election  for  members  of  the  convention  was  held  on  the 
first  Monday,  and  two  succeeding  days  of  May,  1820.  The  only 
discussion  on  slavery  was,  whether  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
should  be  left  open  for  legislative  action  at  any  future  time,  or  re- 
stricted in  the  constitutioq.  The  objection  urged  against  this  pol- 
icy was,  that  slaves  were,  in  a  legal  sense,  property;  that  property 
could  not  be  taken  from  its  owner  by  statute  law,  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  then  only  for  compensation  paid ;  that  were  the  Leg- 
islature at  any  time  to  pass  a  law  to  emancipate  slaves,  the  courts 
could  nullify  the  act;  and  that  when  the  people  desired  to  change 
the  policy  of  the  State,  they  could  reorganize  the  government  by  a 
new  constitution. 

The  convention  met  at  St  Louis,  on  the  12th  day  of  June. 
Their  labors  were  finished  by  signing  the  constitution  on  the  19th 
day  of  July,  1820.  The  first  General  Assembly  were  required  to 
meet  on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  at  St.  Louis.  An  election 
for  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  a  representative  in  Congress 
for  the  residue  of  the  sixteenth  Congress,  a  representative  for  the 
seventeenth  Congress,  senators  and  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  was  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in 
August.  The  apportionment  in  the  constitution  for  the  first  Gen- 
cural  Assembly,  provided  fourteen  senators,  and  forty-three  repr^ 
Bentatives. 

Alexander  M'll^air  -was  elected  governor,  and  William  H. 
Ashley,  lieutenant-governor,  and  John  Scott,  representative  to  Con- 
9r^9B»  Ko  provision  was  made  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  consti* 
tution  to  the  people,  «ad  it  took  effect  from  the  authority  of  the 
convention. 
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There  were  several  fioatores  in  the  constittition  quite  objeetionft* 
ble  to  the  people.  These  were  the  officer  of  chancellor,  with  i 
salary  of  two  thoasand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  the  salaries  of  the 
governor  and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  bmng 
fixed  at  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  each 
officer. 

The  mode  provided  for  amending  the  constitution  was  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly  proposing 
amendments ;  these  to  be  published  in  all  the  newspapers  in  Hie 
State  three  times,  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  next  general 
election ;  and  if^  at  the  first  session  of  the  next  General  Assembly 
after  such  general  election,  two-thirds  of  each  House,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  ratify  such  proposed  amendments,  after  three  separate  read- 
ings, on  three  several  days,  the  amendments  become  parts  of  the 
constitution. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  1821,  amend- 
ments were  proposed  to  remove  the  objectionable  features,  and 
passed  by  the  constitutional  majority.  The  next  General  Assembly 
at  its  first  session  ratified  them. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1820,  Thomas  E 
Benton  and  David  Barton  were  elected  senators,  to  represent  the 
new  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Thestaatorsand 
representative  were  at  "Washington  city  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, when,  on  presenting  the  constitution,  and  claiming  admi^ 
tanoe  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  they  met  a  repulse.  In  article 
third,  definiug  the  legislative  power  of  the  General  Assembly,  was 
the  following  injunction : 

^^It  shall  be  their  duty,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  pass  such  laws  aa 
may  be  necessary,  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  malattoea  from 
coming  to,  and  settling  in  this  State,  under  any  pretext  idiatso- 
ever." 

To  this  clause  objections  were  made  in  Congress,  the  State  was 
refused  admittance  into  the  Union,  and  another  discussion  fol- 
lowed. The  objection  was,  that  ^^  free  negroes  and  mnlattoes 
were  citizens  of  some  of  the  States,  and  the  clause  infringed  on  the 
rights  of  such  as  were  guaranteed  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  words  of  the  constitution  are :  ^<  The  citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States."  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  remonstrant^ 
fix>m  the  legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  against  the  "Mi^ 
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soari  Compromise"  of  the  preceding  session,  and  the  reception  of 
the  new  State  without  the  restriction  of  slavery. 

In  the  HoQse  of  Bepresentatives,  the  resolution  previously  intro- 
duced to  admit  that  State,  was  rejected. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1821,  the  select  committee  to  whom 
the  constitution  was  referred,  made  an  elaborate  report,  and  recom- 
mended the  reception  of  the  State.  This  was  also  disagreed  to. 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  the  question  came  up  somewhat  modi- 
fied,  and  was  lost  in  the  House.  This  vote  was  afterward  recon- 
sidered. 

During  the  session  the  whole  subject  was  discussed  ;  the  rights 
of  the  South ;  the  balance  of  power ;  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
Missouri,  and  the  mooted  question,  whether  "  free  negroes  "  were 
constitutionally,  citizens  in  all  the  States,  were  agitated  questions 
at  various  periods  of  the  session.  A  resolution  with  various  re- 
BtrictionB,  to  admit  Missouri,  finally  passed  the  House,  but  in  such 
a  form  as  it  would  not  be  likely  to  receive  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

At  this  crisis,  (February  22d,)  Clay  proposed  a  joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  was  carried.  He  then  reported 
&om  the  joint  committee  on  the  subject,  the  formula  that  became 
incorporated  in  the  public  act,  to  be  found  in  the  Laws  of  Congress 
for  that  session,  and  in  the  ^^Territorial  Laws  of  Missouri.*' 

The  substance  is  as  follows :  On  condition  that  the  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  by  a  solemn  act,  shall  declare  that  the  twenty-sixth  section 
of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  shall  never  be  construed  to 
authorize  the -passage  of  any  law  by  which  any  citizen  of  either  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
any  of  the  privileges  to  which  such  citizen  is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in 
November,  1821,  an  authentic  copy  of  said  act ; — upon  the  receipt 
thereof,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  shall  announce  the  fact, 
whereupon,  without  any  further  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Con- 
greBS,  the  admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union  shall  be  consid* 
ered  as  complete. 

Toftcarry  this  proviso  out,  it  became  necessary  for  the  governor 
to  convene  the  legislature  in  a  special  session,  which  was  held  in 
the  town  of  St.  Charles,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  the  Solbmk 
PuBLio  Act  was  passed;  guarded  by  explanations,  so  as  not  to 
appear  to  affect  constitutional  rights.  The  mooted  question 
whether  '^free  negroes  and  mulattoes''  are  <*  citizens,"  in  the 
60 
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sense  of  the  CoDstittitioD  of  the  United  States,  remains  as  it  wts 
before  the  action  of  Congress  and  the  Legislature  of  Miasoaii. 

In  the  month  of  August^  the  president  having  received  an  au- 
thentic copy  of  the  "Solemn  Public  Act,"  made  proclamation  that 
the  reception  of  Missouri  was  complete.  During  the  preceding 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  this 
State  had  no  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  votes  for  president  were  not 
counted. 

As  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  become  a  sovereign  State,  was  a 
subject  which  excited  more  than  ordinary  interest,  the  account 
here  ^ven  is  somewhat  elaborated ;  especially  that  the  reader  may 
learn  that  there  were  two  questions  and  two  compr&mises^  and  her^ 
after  not  confound  the  events  nor  their  dates,  as  many  have  done 
heretofore. 

In  November,  of  the  previous  year,  Gtovemor  Cass  had  written 
to  the  War  Department,  proposing  a  tour  along  the  Southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  toward  the  heads  of  the  Missiseippi;  the 
purposes  being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fur  trade,  to  examine 
the  copper  region,  and  especially  to  form  acquaintance  and  con- 
nections with  the  various  Indian  tribes.  In  the  following  Jannaiy, 
the  Secretary  of  War  wrote^  approving  the  plan ;  and  in  May,  ih0 
expedition  started.  A  full  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,*  is 
easily  accessible,  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  attended  with 
as  much  snccess  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

During  this  year,  and  from  this  time  forward,  treaties  were  made 
with  the  Western  and  North- Western  tribes  extinguishing  by 
degrees  their  title  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  original  north- 
western territory : — of  these  treaties  we  shall  not,  hereafter,  epesk 
particularly,  excepting  as  far  as  they  stand  connected  with  the 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1882. 

^In  the  ordinance  of  Congress  authorizing  the  formation  of  a 
State  Constitution  for  Indiana,  four  sections,  containing  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  were  donaled  for  the 
permanen,t  seat  of  government.  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  ib^ 
State  were  appointed  in  1820,  to  make  the  selection,  and  in*18Sl 
tlie  town  of  Indianapolis  was  laid  out."t 


*  SchoolenA,  toI.  I  pebUslMd  ftt  Albany,  in  1S21.  flndiuM  GMettter. 
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Upon  the  8l8t  of  Jannarj,  the  Ohio  Assembly  passed  a  law 
1822.]  ^^  aathoriziBg  an  examination  into  the  practieability  of  con- 
necting Lake  Brie  with  the  Ohio  river,  by  a  canal." 

This  act  grew  out  of  events,  a  sketch  of  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  present  to  the  reader  of  these  pages. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  modem  navigable  canals  was  made  in  Lom- 
bardy,  in  1271;  it  connected  Milan  with  the  Tesino.  About  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  similar  works  were  commenced  in 
Holland.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1755,  that  any  enterprise  of 
the  kind  was  tmdertaken  in  England;  this  was  followed,  three 
years  later,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  first  canal,  constructed 
by  Brindley. 

In  1765,  an  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  great  work  by  which 
Brindley  and  his  patron  proposed  to  unite  Hull  and  Liverpool — the 
Trent  and  the  Mersey.  This  great  undertaking  was  completed  in 
1777.  The  idea  thus  carried  into  effect  in  Great  Britain  was  soon 
borne  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  great  New  York  canal  was  suggested  by  Govemeur  Morris, 
in  1777 ;  but,  as  early  as  1774,  Washington  said  he  had  thought  of 
a  system  of  improvements  by  which  to  connect  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Ohio ;  which  system,  ten  years  later,  he  tried  most  perseveringly 
to  induce  Virginia  to  act  upon  with  energy. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  written  October  10th,  1784,  he 
also  suggests  that  an  examination  be  made  as  to  the  facilities  for 
opening  a  communication,  through  the  Cuyahoga,  and  Muskin- 
gum or  Scioto,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Such  a  commu- 
nication had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Jefferson,  in  March, 
1784;  he  even  proposed  a  canal  to  connect  the  Cuyahoga  and  Big 
Beaver. 

Three  years  later,  Washington  attempted  to  interest  the  federal 
government  in  his  views,  and  exerted  himself,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  the  country  about  the  sources  of 
tiie  Muskingum  and  Cuyahoga.  After  he  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency, his  mind  was  employed  on  other  subjects;  but  the  whites, 
who  had  meantime  began  to  people  the  West,  used  the  course 
which  he  had  suggested,  (as  the  Indians  had  done  before  them,)  to 
carry  goods  from  the  lakes  to  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio ;  so  that 
it  was  soon  known  definitely,  that  upon  the  summit  level  were 
ponds,  through  which,  in  a  wet  season,  a  complete  water  connec- 
tion was  formed  between  the  Cuyahoga  and  Muskingum;. 

From  this  time  the  public  mind  underwent  various  changes ; 
more  and  more  persons  becoming  convinced  that  a  canal  between 
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the  heads  of  two  rivers,  was  far  less  desirable,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  a  complete  canal  communication  from  place  to  place,  fol- 
lowing the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  drawing  water  from  them. 

In  1815,  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  proposed  a  canal  from  some 
point  on  the  Great  Miami,  to  the  city  in  which  lie  resided ;  and  in 
January,  1818,  Mr.,  afterward  Governor  Brown,  writes  thus:  "Ex- 
perience, the  best  guide,  has  tested  the  infinite  superiority  of  this 
mode  of  commercial  intercourse  o^er  the  best  roads,  or  any  navi- 
gation of  the  beds  of  small  rivers.  In  comparing  it  with  the  latter, 
I  believe  you  will  find  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  engineers  of  France  and  England,  against 
the  river,  and  in  favor  of  the  canal,  for  very  numerous  reasons." 

Meanwhile,  along  the  Atlantic,  various  experiments  had  been 
tried,  both  in  regard  to  improving  rivers  and  digging  canals.  In 
October,  1784,  Virginia,  acting  under  the  instigation  of  Washing- 
ton, passed  a  law  ^*  for  clearing  and  improving  the  navigation  of 
James  river."  In  March,  1792,  New  York  established  two  compa- 
nies for  ^^  Inland  Lock  Navigation ; "  the  one  to  connect  the  Hud- 
son with  Lake  Champlain,  the  other  to  unite  it  with  Lake 
Ontario,  whence  another  canal  was  to  rise  round  the  Great  Falls 
to  Erie. 

These  enterprises,  and  various  others,  were  presented  to  Congress 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  elaborate  report, 
made  April  4th,  1808.  Subsequent  to  this  report,  in  April,  1811^ 
the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  a  law  for  the  great  Erie 
canal,  and  at  the  head  of  the  commissioners  was  Governear  Moms^ 
who  had  proposed  the  plan  thirty-four  years  previous. 

To  her  aid  in  tliLj  vast  work.  New  York  asked  the  power  of  the 
federal  government,  and  Ohio  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
aid  being  given.  No  great  help,  however,  was  given;  and  New 
York,  with  the  strength  imparted  by  the  energy  of  Clinton,  carried 
through  her  vast  work ;  and  when  Ohio  began  to  speak  of  similar 
eftbrts,  through  the  same  voice  that  had  encouraged  her  doriog 
her  labors,  the  Empire  State  spoke  encouragement  to  her  younger 

^  When,  therefore.  Governor  Brown,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  De- 
cember 14th,  1818,  referred  to  the  necessity  of  providing  cheaper  ways 
to  market  for  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  he  spoke  to  a  people  not  unpre- 
pared to  respond  iuvorably.  In  accordance  with  the  governor  8 
Buggesticn,  Mr.  Sill,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1819,  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  a  canal 
jGrom  the  lake  to  the  Ohio.    This  was  followed,  on  the  next  day,  by 
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a  farther  communication  from  Governor  Brown,  and  the  subject 
was  discussed  through  the  winter. 

In  the  following  December,  the  executive  again  pressed  the 
matter,  and  in  January,  1820,  made  a  full  statement  of  facts  rela- 
ting to  routes,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained.  Further  infor- 
mation was  communicated  in  February,  and  on  the  20th  of  that 
month,  an  act  passed,  appointing  commissioners  to  determine  the 
course  of  the  proposed  canal,  provided  Congress  would  aid  in  its 
construction,  and  seeking  aid  from  Congress. 

That  aid  not  having  been  given,  nothing  was  done  during  1820 
or  1821,  except  to  excite  and  extend  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
upon  the  3d  of  January,  1822,  Micajah  T.  Williams,  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  consider  that  part  of  the  governor's  message  relating 
to  internal  improvements,  offered  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
subject ;  and  brought  in  the  bill  already  referred  to  as  having  been 
passed  upon  the  81st  of  the  last  mentioned  month. 

The  examination  authorized  by  that  law  was  at  once  commen- 
ced, Mr.  James  Geddes  being  the  engineer. 

Upon  the  same  day,  (December  6th,  1821,)  on  which  Mr.  "Wil- 
liams moved  for  a  committee  on  canals,  Caleb  Atwater  moved  for 
one  upon  schools ;  and  on  the  sarao  day  that  the  law  above  referred 
to  was  passed,  one  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  report  to  the  next  legislature  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  complete  system  of  common  schools.  To  the  history  of 
that  subject  the  reader's  attention  is  next  invited. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  provided,  that  "religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged."  In  the  previous  ordinance  of  1785,  regulating  the 
Bale  of  lands  in  the  west,  section  No.  16  of  every  township  was 
reserved  "  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within  the  said 
township," 

And  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  using  the  words  of  the  ordinance 
of  1787,  says,  that  "schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall  for- 
ever be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision."  In  accordance  with 
the  feelings  shown  in  these  several  clauses  the  Governors  of  Ohio 
always  mentioned  the  subject  of  education  with  great  respect  in 
their  messages;  but  nothing  was  done  to  make  it  general. 

It  was  supposed,  that  people  would  not  willingly  be  taxed  to 
educate  the  children  of  their  poor  neighbors ;  not  so  much  because 
they  foiled  to  perceive  the  necessity  that  exists  for  all  to  be  educa- 
ted, in  order  that  the  commonwealth  may  be  safe  and  prosperous ; 
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but  becaose  a  vast  number^  that  lived  in  Ohio,  still  doid>ted 
whether  Ohio  woald  be  their  ultimate  abiding  place. 

They  came  to  the  West  to  make  money  rather  than  to  find  a 
home,  and  did  not  care  to  help  educate  those  whose  want  of  edu- 
cation they  might  never  feel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  about  the  year  1816,  at  which 
time  several  persons  in  Cincinnati,  who  knew  the  benefits  of  a  free- 
school  system,  united,  and  commenced  a  correspondence  with  dif* 
ferent  portions  of  the  State. 

Their  ideas  being  warmly  responded  to,  by  the  dwellers  in  the 
Ohio  Company's  purchase,  and  the  Western  Reserve  more  pardcu- 
larly,  committees  of  correspondence  were  appointed  in  the  differ- 
ent sections,  and  various  means  were  resorted  to,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  subject ;  among  the  most  efficient  of  whieh 
was  the  publication  of  an  JEdiuxUion  Almanac  at  Cincinnati 

This  work  was  edited  by  Nathan  Guilford,  a  lawyer  of  that 
place,  who  had  from  the  first  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter. 
For  several  years  this  gentleman  and  his  associates  labored  silently 
and  ceaselessly  to  difiTuse  their  sentiments,  one  attempt  only  being 
made  to  bring  the  subject  into  the  legislature :  this  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1819,  when  Ephraim  Cutler,  of  Washington  county,  brought 
in  a  bill  for  establishing  common  schools,  which  was  lost  in  the 
Senate. 

At  length,  in  1821,  it  having  been  clearly  ascertained  that  a 
strong  feeling  existed  in  favor  of  a  common  school  system  throupi 
the  eastern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  being  also 
known  that  the  western  men,  who  were  then  about  to  bring 
forward  their  canal  schemes,  wished  to  secure  the  assistance  w 
their  less  immediately  benefited  fellow-citizens,  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  favorable  time  to  bring  the  free-school  propoatioB  forwam? 
which,  as  before  mentioned,  was  done  by  Mr.  Atwater. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1828,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  behalf  of  *e 
1828.]  canal  commissioners,  presented  a  report  upon  the  Wfl* 
route  for  a  canal  through  the  State,  and  a  further  examiDft^^^  ^*^ 
agreed  upon ;  which  was  made  during  the  year. 

The  friends  of  the  common  school  system  continued  their  efforta, 
and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  assembly  t** 
vorable  to  their  views,  they  difiused  information  and  brought  ou 
inquiry. 

Michigan  during  this  year  was  invested  with  a  new  fonn  of  t6^ 
ritorial  government;  Congress  having  authorized  the  apj^u^^*** 
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of  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
president  from  eighteen  candidates  elected  by  the  people. 

The  richest  mines  of  lead,  were  discovered  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, at  Galena,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  Dubuque,  on  the  west 
They  have  yielded  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  pure  lead. 

In  1786,  Julien  Dubuque,  an  enterprising  Canadian,  visited  tbis 
region,  explored  its  mineral  wealth,  returned  two  years  after,  and, 
at  a  council  held  with  the  Indians  in  1788,  obtained  from  them  a 
grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres,  beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Here  he  resided  and  obtained  great  wealth  in  mining  and 
trading  vnth  the  Indians,  and  died  in  1810.  His  grave  is  about 
one  mile  below  the  city  of  Dubuque,  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

The  mines  of  the  Fpper  Mississippi,  are  between  B.ock  and 
Wisconsin  rivers  on  the  east,  and  about  the  same  parallel  on  the 
west  side  of  that  river. 

For  many  years  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  French  cowriera 
du  bcis^  had  been  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  the  mineral  region 
about  Galena.  But  they  nevjdr  penetrated  much  below  the  sur£EU3e9 
though  they  obtained  considerable  quantities  of  mineial- 

In  1823,  the  late  Colonel  James  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  obtained 
a  lease  from  the  United  States  government,  to  prosecute  the  busi- 
ness of  mining  and  smelting,  which  he  did  with  a  strong  force  and 
much  enterprise.  This  movement  attracted  the  attention  of  enter- 
prising men  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  States. 

Some  went  on  in  1826,  more  following  in  1827,  and  in  1828,  the 
country  was  almost  literally  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  merchants, 
speculators,  gamblers,  and  every  description  of  character.  Intelli- 
gence, enterprise,  and  virtue,  were  thrown  in  the  midst  of  dissipa- 
tion, gambling,  and  every  species  of  vice. 

Such  was  the  crowd  of  adventurers  in  1829,  to  this  hitherto 
almost  unknown  and  desolate  region,  that  the  lead  business  was 
greatly  overdone,  and  the  market  for  a  while  nearly  destroyed. 
Fortunes  were  made  almost  upon  a  turn  of  a  spade,  and  lost  with 
equal  facilily. 

The  business  is  still  prosecuted  to  a  great  extent  Exhaustless 
quantities  of  mineral  exist  here,>3ver  a  tract  of  country  two  hundred 
nxiles  in  extent 

From  1821,  to  Septembier,  1823,  the  amount  of  lead  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Galena,  Illinois,  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
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Band  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.    Dnring  the  next  Bucceeding 
ten  years,  the  aggregate  was  ahont  seventy  millions  of  pounds. 

The  average  nomber  of  miners  during  the  year  1825,  was  one 
hundred ;  in  1826,  four  hundred ;  and  in  1827,  one  thousand  six 
hundred.  Many  citizens  of  Illinois,  from  the  counties  of  St.  Clair, 
Madison,  ftc,  went  up  tbe  river  with  supplies  of  provision  in  die 
spring,  to  prosecute  mining,  and  returned  downward  and  home- 
ward at  the  approach  of  winter.  From  this  trifling  incident,  a 
mischievous  wag  from  "  Yankeedom,"  ycleped  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, "  Suckers,"  from  these  migratory  miners. 

In  1811,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  made  a  grant  to  Lord 
Selkirk,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and  influential  member  of  the  com- 
pany, of  a  large  tract  of  land,  including  Red  river  up  to  Red  Fork. 
This  nobleman,  having  extinguished  the  Indian  title,  at  once  set 
to  work  vigorously  to  establish  a  colony,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  in  1812,  settlers  were  procured  from 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,-  from  Switzeriand,  England,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  two  settlements  were  formed;  one  at  Pem- 
bina, about  two  miles  below  the  Pembina  river ;  the  other  at  Fort 
Douglass,  about  sixty  miles  below  Pembina,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Assiniboin  and  Red  rivers. 

At  this  period  the  rivalry  between  the  North-West  (Fur)  Com- 
pany, which  was  started  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  in 
1809,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  very  great,  and  the 
new  settlers  had  among  other  difficulties,  many  strifes  with  the 
agents  of  the  rival  company.  In  1815,  they  were  even  dispersed. 
But  in  1816,  they  returned,  and  Lord  Selkirk,  acted  so  vigorously 
in  maintaining  the  commercial  and  territorial  rights  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  that  he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  trading  posts  of 
the  other,  and  in  1821,  the  two  were  conjoined,  and  thus  an  end 
put  to  all  further  strife. 

The  settlements  which  he  had  founded  continued  in  existence, 
and  Pembina  proving  afterward  to  be  below  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude,  it  fell  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  In 
1828,  Major  Long  was  sent  upon  an  expedition  to  the  source  ol 
St  Peter's  river,  Lake  Winnepeck,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  &c.,  for 
the  purpose  of  topographically  exploring  those  regions ;  and  the 
following  account  of  the  settlement  of  Pembina^  is  taken  from  Mr. 
Eeating's  account  of  that  expedition : 

*^  Pembina  constituted  the  upper  settlement  made  on  the  tract 
of  land  granted  to  the  late  Lord  Selkirk,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
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Company.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  by  virtue  of  a  charter 
from  Charles  the  Second,  granted  in  1670,  to  Prince  Rupert  and 
others,  constituting  the  *  honorable  Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  the 
whole  of  the  British  dominions  lying  contiguous  to  Hudson's  Bay 
or  its  tributaries,  has  been  claimed  by  that  company,  not  only  aa 
regards  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  but  also  as  respects  the  right 
to  the  soil,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country.  About  the  year 
1813,  Lord  Selkirk,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  partners,  obtained 
from  the  company  a  grant  of  a  considerable  tract  of  land,  including 
both  banks  of  Red  river,  up  to  the  Red  or  Grand  Pork.  To  this  he 
extinguished  the  Indian  title,  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount, 
and  the  promise  of  an  annuity  to  the  Indians.  He  then  opened  the 
lands  for  settlement,  inviting  a 'number  of  British  subjects  to  go 
and  reside  upon  them,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  infant 
colony,  he  engaged  recruits  from  Switzerland  and  other  countries, 
and  especially  increased  it  by  a  number  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
de  Meuron  and  de  Watteville  regiments,  two  foreign  corps  that 
were  in  the  pay  of  England  during  the  late  war,  and  that  were  dis- 
banded in  Canada,  in  the  year  1815.  Two  principal  settlements 
were  formed,  one  at  Fort  Douglas,  which  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Assiniboin  and  Red  rivers,  and  the  other  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  by  water  above  that,  and  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream, 
named  by  the  Chippewas,  Anepeminan  sipi,  so  called  from  a  small 
red  berry,  termed  by  them  anepeminan,  which  name  has  been 
shortened  and  corrupted  into  Pembina,  (Viburnum  oxycoccos.) 

"  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  fort  here,  until  the  spring 
of  1828,  when  observations,  made  by  their  own  astronomers,  led 
them  to  suspect  that  it  was  south  of  the  boundary  line,  and  they 
therefore  abandoned  it,  removing  all  that  could  be  sent  down  the 
river  with  advantage.  The  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  been  sup- 
ported at  this  place,  was  at  the  same  time  removed  to  Fort  Doug- 
las ;  and  a  large  and  neat  chapel  built  by  the  settlers  for  their 
accommodation,  is  now  fast  going  to  decay.  The  settlement  con- 
sists of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  residing  in  sixty  log 
houses  or  cabins;  they  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  qualifications 
for  good  settlers ;  few  of  them  are  farmers ;  most  of  them  are  half- 
breeds,  who,  having  been  educated  by  their  Indian  mothers,  have 
imbibed  the  roving,  unsettled,  and  indolent  habits  of  the  Indians. 
Accustomed  from  their  early  infancy  to  the  arts  of  the  fur  trade, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  worst  schools  for  morals, 
they  have  acquired  no  small  share  of  cunning  and  artifice.  These 
&rm  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  male  inhabitants.    The  rest  consist 
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of  Swiss  and  Scotch  settlers ;  most  of  the  former  are  old  soldkn,  as 
unfit  for  agricaltaral  pursaits  as  the  half-breeds  themselves.  The 
only  good  colonists  are  the  Scotch,  who  have  brought  over  with 
them,  as  usual,  th^ir  steady  habits,  and  their  indefatigable  peneve- 
lance.  Although  the  soil  about  Pembina  is  very  good,  and  will, 
when  well  cultivated,  yield  a  plentiful  return,  yet,  from  the 
character  of  the  population,  as  well  as  from  the  infant  state  of 
the  colony,  it  does  not  at  present  yield  sufficient  produce  tosQppoit 
the  settlers,  who,  therefore,  devote  much  of  their  time  to  hunting; 
this,  which  perhaps  in  the  origin  was  the  effect  of  an  imperfect 
state  of  agriculture,  soon  acted  as  a  cause ;  for  experience  shows, 
that  men  addicted  to  hunting  never  can  make  good  fieumers.  At 
the  time  when  we  arrived  at  the  colony,  most  of  the  settlers  had 
gone  from  home,  taking  with  them  their  families,  horses,  fcc.  They 
were  then  chasing  the  buffido  in  the  prairies,  and  had  been  absent 
forty.five  days  without  being  heard  from.  The  settlement  was  in 
the  greatest  need  of  provisions ;  fortunately  for  us,  who  were  lik«- 
wise  destitute,  they  arrived  next  day.  Their  return  afforded  ue  a 
view  of  what  was  really  a  novel  and  interesting  spectacle;  their  march 
was  a  triumphant  one,  and  presented  a  much  greater  concoorBe  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  than  we  had  expected  to  meet  on  those 
distant  prairies.  The  procession  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen carts,  each  loaded  with  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of  the 
finest  buffalo  meat ;  there  were  three  hundred  persons,  including 
the  women.  The  number  of  their  horses,  some  of  which  were 
very  good,  was  not  under  two  hundred.  Twenty  hunters,  mounted 
on  their  best  steeds,  rode  in  abreast ;  having  heard  of  oar  arrival, 
they  fired  a  salute  as  they  passed  our  camp.  These  men  receive 
here  the  name  of  Oens  Ubres^  or  Freemen,  to  distinguish  them  froi>^ 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  are  called  Sur 
gagees.  Those  that  are  partly  of  Indian  extraction,  are  nick-named 
JB<ns  bruley  (Burnt  wood,)  from  their  dark  complexion. 

^'A  swift  horse  is  held  by  them  to  be  the  most  valuable  property; 
they  are  good  judges  of  horses,  particularly  of  racers,  witii  which 
they  may  chase  the  buffalo.  Their  horses  are  procured  from  our 
southern  prairies,  or  from  the  internal  provinces  of  Kew  Spwn, 
whence  they  are  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  traded  or  re-stolen 
throughout  the  whole  distance,  until  they  get  into  thepossesnon  of 
these  men.  Their  dress  is  singular,  but  not  deficient  in  beauty;  it 
is  a  mixture  of  the  European  and  Indian  habits«  All  of  them  have 
a  blue  capote  with  a  hood,  which  they  use  only  in  bad  weather; 
the  capote  is  secured  round  their  waist  by  a  military  sash ;  they 
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wear  a  shirt  of  calico  or  painted  mnfllin,  moccasins,  and  leather 
l^ggii^gs  fastened  round  the  legs  by  garters,  ornamented  with  beads, 
&c.  The  Bois  brales  often  dispense  with  a  hat ;  when  they  have 
one,  it  is  generally  variegated  in  the  Indian  manner,  with  feathers, 
gilt  lace,  and  other  tawdry  ornaments. 

^^  The  character  of  the  Bois  brule  countenance  is  peculiar.  Th^ 
eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing ;  their  hair  generally  long,  not 
unfrequently  curled,  and  of  the  deepest  black ;  their  nose  is  short 
and  turned  up ;  their  mouth  wide ;  their  teeth  good ;  their  com- 
plexion of  a  deep  olive,  which  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of 
Indian  blood  which  they  have  in  them.  They  are  smart,  active^ 
excellent  runners.  One  of  them,  we  were  told,  often  chased  the 
bnffalo  on  foot ;  we  did  not,  however,  see  him  do  it.  This  man  had 
a  handsome,  well-proportioned  figure,  of  which  Mr.  Seymour  toolk 
a  sketch.  He  was  very  strong,  and  was  known  to  have  three  times 
discharged,  from  his  bow,  an  arrow  which,  after  perforating  one 
buffalo,  had  killed  a  second ;  an  achievement  which  is  sometimes 
performed  by  Indians,  though  it  is  rare,  as  it  requires  great  muscu** 
lar  strength.  Their  countenance  is  full  of  expression,  which  par- 
takes of  cunning  and  malice.  When  angry,  it  assumes  all  the  force 
of  the  Indian  features,  and  denotes  perhaps  more  of  the  demoniac 
spirit  than  is  generally  met  with,  even  in  the  countenance  of  the 
aborigines. 

^^  The  great  mixture  of  nations,  which  consist  of  English,  Scotch, 
French,  Italians,  Germans,  Swiss,  united  with  Indians  of  different 
tribes,  viz:  Chippewas,  Crees,  Dacotahs,  &c.,  has  been  i^nfavorable 
to  the  state  of  their  morals ;  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  have 
beeiy  more  prone  to  imitate  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  each  stock; 
we  can  therefore  ascribe  to  this  combination  of  heterogeneous  in- 
gredients, but  a  very  low  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  They 
are  but  little  superior  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Their  cabins  are 
built,  however,  with  a  little  more  art ;  they  cultivs^  small  fields  of 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  tobacco,  &c.  A  few  of  the 
more  respectable  inhabitants  keep  cows,  and  attend  to  agriculture, 
but  we  saw  neither  a  plough  nor  a  yoke  of  oxen  in  use,  in  the 
whole  of  the  upper  settlement.  Considering  the  high  latitude  of 
Pembina,  the  above-mentioned  plants  thrive  well.  Maize  yields 
tolerable  crops  y  so  does  tobacco,  which  even  yields  seed.  The 
wheat,  which  is  in  the  greatest  repute  here,  is  the  bearded  wheat. 
The  price  of  agricultural  produce  is  apparently  very  high." 

The  same  writer  gives  a  spirited  account  of  the  manner  of  deter- 
mining the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  which  had  been  the  main 
object  of  the  party  in  visiting  the  place.    It  was  at  once  found  that 
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the  settlement  stood  close  upon  that  line,  and  on  the  8th  of  Augast, 
the  precise  boundary  line  was  found,  and  a  flag  was  raised  upon  the 
staff  at  the  point;  when,  after  the  firing  of  a  salute,  Major  Long  made 
proclamation  that,  "by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  country  situated  upon  Red 
river,  above  that  point,  was  declared  to  be  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States." 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  been  all  collected  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, heard  the  declaration  vrith  satisfaction.  "  While  fixing  the 
posts,"  says  Mr.  Keating,  "the  colonists  requested  that  they  might 
be  shown  how  the  line  would  run ;  when  this  was  done,  the  first 
observation  they  made  was,  that  all  the  buffalo  would  be  on  our 
side  of  the  line ;  this  remark  shows  the  great  interest  they  take  in 
this  animal,  to  which  all  their  thoughts  recur.*' 

The  people  of  Pembina  have,  however,  improved,  greatly  in  en- 
terprise and  refinement;  they  have  made  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  and  have  become  traders  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

Their  chief  article  of  trade  is  still  buffitlo  robes  and  bnflSilo 
tongues.  These  they  formerly  brought  to  the  States  by  a  tedious 
route  overland,  but  since  1849  and  1860,  the  cities  of  St  Panrsand 
St  Anthony  having  sprung  into  magnitude  and  importance,  the 
Pembinaens  chiefly  carry  their  trade  up  the  Red  river,  then  by  a 
short  overland  route  to  the  St  Peter's  river,  and  down  that  riverto 
St.  Paul's  and  St.  Anthony,  and  so  often  do  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  these  cities,  that  they  may  be  reckoned  among  their 
regular  traders. 

By  the  census  of  1849,  there  were  in  the  seftlement  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  males,  and  three  hundred  and  forfy-two  females, 
making  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons.  The 
population  at  this  time  (1856)  is  probably  two  thousand. 

A  writer  in  an  old  number  of  the  "Dubuque  Herald,"  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  climate  of  Pembina : 

"  The  cold  is  sometimes  excessive  in  the  settlement  Mercnry 
freezes  once  or  twice  every  year,  and  sometimes  the  spirit  the^ 
mometer  indicates  a  temperature  as  low  as  fifty-two  degrees  below 
zero.  When  such  a  low  temperature  occurs,  there  is  a  pervading 
haze  or  smoky  appearance  in  the  atmosphere,  resembling  a  general 
diffused  yellow  smoke,  and  the  sun  looks  red  as  in  a  sultry  even- 
ing. As  the  sun  rises,  so  does  the  thermometer,  and  when  the 
mercury  thaws  out  and  stands  at  ten  or  fifteen  below,  a  breeze  seta 
in,  and  pleasant  weather  follows — that  is,  as  pleasant  as  can  be, 
while  the  mercury  keeps  below  zero. 
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"For  weeks,  sometimes,  the  wind  will  blow  from  the  north — tem- 
perature say  from  five  to  ten  below — suddenly  it  shifts  into  the 
south,  and  for  six  hours  the  thermometer  will  continue  to  fall, 
a  phenomena  which  meteorologists,  perhaps,  can  account  for. 
Another:  when,  in  summer,  the  wind  blows  a  length  of  time  from 
the  north,  it  drives  the  water  back,  and  Red  river  will  have  its 
banks  full  in  the  dryest  seasons.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  same  direction  in  winter,  although  the  sea  and 
river  are  frozen  unbrokenly  ten  feet  thick  to  the  north  pole." 

In  1824,  the  friends  of  canals,  and  those  of  free  common  schools, 
1824.]  in  Ohio,  finding  a  strong  opposition  still  existing  to  the 
great  plans  of  improvement  offered  to  the  people,  during  this  year 
strained  every  nerve  to  secure  an  Assembly  in  which,  by  union, 
both  measures  might  be  carried.  Information  was  diffused,  and  in- 
terest'  exeited  by  every  means  that  could  be  suggested,  and  the 
autumn  elections  were  in  consequence  such  as  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  two  bills  which  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  so  much  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  good  to  Ohio. 

The  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indians  was  taken  up  as  early  as 
July,  1789,  and  was  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  United  States 
government  from  that  time  forward;  in  1819,  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  that  purpose,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  see  that  they  were  wisely  expended.  In  March 
of  this  year,  (1824,)  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Ohio, 
upon  the  proposition  to  stop  the  appropriation  above  named ;  against 
this  proposition  he  reported  decidedly,  and  gave  a  favorable  view 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be  hoped  for. 

African  slavery,  as  may  be  seen  on  page  88  in  this  work,  was  in- 
troduced into  Illinois  as  early  as  1720. 

As  slavery  obtained  throughout  all  the  colonies,  the  conquest  of 
Kew  France  by  England  did  not  affect  the  institution. 

The  surrender  of  the  country  i;o  Clark,  in  1778,  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  in  its  transfer  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  1784,  the  same  relationship  of  property 
was  secured. 

The  ordinance  of  1787  was  prospective,  and  has  been  so  decided 
by  the  courts.  The  question  whether  the  descendants  of  those 
who  were  slaves  in  1787,  could  be  held  in  servitude,  on  the  ground 
of  a  "vested  right,"  remained  opened  until  1846,  when,  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  it  was  declared  they  were 
free. 
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The  operation  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  in 
the  North-Westem  Territory,  was  a  subject  of  complaint  by  a  very 
few  interested  persons,  who,  by  memorials  to  Congress,  made 
efforts  to  obtain  a  removal  of  the  restriction  for  a  limited  period. 
The  first  petition  was  from  fonr  persons  in  Easkaskia,  in  1796,  ask- 
ing that  slavery  might  be  tolerated  there. 

In  1804,  a  convention  was  held  on  the  subject  at  Yincennes,  to 
deliberate  on  ^^territorial  interesis"  of  which  Governor  Harrison  was 
president.  One  object  was  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  organic 
law.  A  memorial  was  sent  to  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  who  recommended  that 
fhe  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  be  suspended,  in  a  quali- 
fied manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaveSi 
(bom  in  the  United  States,)  into  the  t^iitory  of  Indiana,  which 
then  included  Illinois.    This  resolution  was  lost. 

At  the  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  of  1806-7,  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  reported  to  Congress.  One  stxt>ng 
Tesolution  was  reported  by  the  committee  to  which  they  were  re- 
ferred, in  favor  of  a  suspension  of  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordi- 
nance for  ten  years,  and  was  lost  in  the  House. 

This  movement  produced  a  political  reaction  in  the  territory. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  brought  out  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, Jonathan  Jennings,  and  elected  him  over  the  opposite  candi- 
date, and  continued  him  by  successive  re-elections,  until  the  State 
government  was  formed. 

To  avoid  the  restriction  in  the  organic  law,  the  Territory  of  Indi- 
ana passed  an  act,  (Sept^nber  17, 1807,)  entitled  ^*An  act  eoneenmg 
the  inbroductum  of  negroee  and  mulattoes  into  tfds  Territory.**  It  legal- 
Leed  the  introduction  of  that  class  of  persons,  (who  were  slaves  in 
&e  States  or  territories,)  into  that  territory,  by  requiring  the  owner 
or  possessor  to  enter  into  indentures  with  his  slave,  to  serve 
ft>r  a  stipulated  period  as  an  indentured  servant^  and  then  become 
free. 

A  record  of  this  most  be  made  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
witiiin  thirty  days  aftw  tiie  introduction  of  the  slave  or  slaves. 
Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  were  required  to  serve  their 
former  owner  or  possessor— males,  until  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  fomales,  until  thirty-two  yean  of  age.  This  daes  was  termed 
^  indentured  servants." 

Many  slaveholders  from  Yiiginiai  Kentucky,  and  other  States^ 
who  desired  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  ownership  of  rtaves^ 
migrated  and  availed  themselves  o£  this  law.    Tim  form  of  aervi- 
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tade  has  been  removed  by  judicial  decidions  in  Indiana,  and  by  the 
new  constitationjn  Illinois. 

For  several  years  after  the  war,  persons  migrated  to  Illinois,  with 
the  view  of  emancipating  their  slaves.  Among  these  was  Edward 
Coles,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  under  the  tuition  of  Bishop  Madison,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  conviction  of  the  wrong  and  impolicy  of  negro  slavery; 
and  he  then  formed  the  resolution,  that  should  he  come  in  posses-^ 
sion  of  this  species  of  property,  he  would  immediately  emancipate 
them.  Mr.  Coles  became  Private  Secretary  for  President  Madison^ 
and  remained  six  years  an  inmate  of  his  family.  He  was  then  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Russia,  as  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
American  minister,  the  late  J.  Q.  Adams,  during  which  time  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  return,  he  effected  a  sale  of  his 
plantation,  and  removed  his  slaves  to  Illinois ;  in  1819,  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  for  each  fbmily,  and  superin- 
tended their  settlement.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  by  Presi* 
dent  Monroe,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Edwardsville.  He  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  in  1822,  and,  as  it  turned  out,  at  a 
most  important  crisis. 

^^The  election  took  place  not  long  after  the  settlement  of  the 
great  Missouri  question.  The  Illinois  Senators  in  Congress  had 
Toted  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State,  without  restriction,  whilst  Mr.  Cook,  the  only  representative 
in  the  lower  House,  voted  against  it.  This  helped  to  keep  alive 
some  questions  for,  or  against,  the  introduction  of  slavery. 

^^  About  this  time  alsOj  a  tide  of  immigration  was  pouring  into 
Missouri,  through  Illinois,  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year^  every  great  road  was  crowded,  and  fhll  of  them^ 
•11  bound  for  Missouri,  with  money,  and  long  traina  of  teams  and 
black  and  mulatto  slaves.  Some  of  these  were  the  most  wealthy 
and  best  educated  people  from  the  Slave  States.  Many  of  the 
Illinois  people  who  had  land  and  &rms  to  sell,  looked  upon  the 
good  fortune  of  Missouri  with  envy ;  whilst  the  lordly  immigrant^ 
as  he  passed  along  with  his  money  and  droves  of  servants,  took  a 
malicious  pleasure  in  increasing  it,  by  pretending  to  regret  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  Illinois,  which  excluded  him  from  purohaa^ 
ing  land  and  making  settlement  there.  In  tMs  mode,  a  de«bre  to 
make  Illinois  a  Slave  State  became  quite  prevalent  Notwithstand* 
ing  the  defeat  of  the  slavery  party  at  this  election,  they  were  not 
annihilated ;  they  had  only  been  beaten  for  governor  by  a  division 
in  their  own  ranks,  whUst  they  had  elected  a  laige  minority  in 
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each  House  of  the  ABsembly,  and  were  now  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  carry  their  measures  at  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  be  held  in  1822-28. 

^'(p^overnor  Coles,  in  his  first  message,  recommended  the  emanci* 
pation  of  the  French  slaves.  This  served  as  the  spark  to  kindle 
into  activity  all  the  elements  in  &vor  of  slavery."  "*" 

Henceforth  the  question  assumed  an  alarming  attitude  in  poli- 
tics. 

The  old  constitution  provided  for  alterations  only  in  one  mode. 
A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly  could  authorize  the 
people  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention,  at  the  next  election. 
If  a  majority  of  votes  was  in  favor,  the  subsequent  legislature  was 
required  to  order  an  election  for  members  to  the  convention,  and 
appoint  the  time  of  meetiug,  the  apportionment  to  be  in  latio  to 
the  members  in  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 

At  that  period,  the  progress  of  the  population  northward,  bad 
rendered  this  apportionment  peculiarly  unequal,  and  the  strong 
hold  of  the  advocates  of  slavery  was  in  the  counties  near  the  Ohio 
liver;  and  in  the  old  French  settlements. 

It  was  demonstrated,  that  on  a  contingency,  one-fourth  of  the 
votes  of  the  people  could  elect  a  majority  in  a  convention,  and  that 
majority  might  probably  be  in  favor  of  opening  the  State  for  sla- 
very. Hence  it  became  a  paramount  object  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  to  defeat  the  convention. 

After  several  efforts,  it  was  found  that  the  constitutional  majorit7 
in  the  legislature  was  lacking  by  one  vote.  A  contested  election,  of 
a  perplexing  and  complicated  character,  had  come  firom  Pike 
county,  then  including  all  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Bfi* 
nois  river,  and,  at  the  early  part  of  the  session,  was  decided  in 
&vor  of  Mr.  Hanson ;  but  some  members  who  were  opposed  to  a 
convention,  conscientiously  gave  their  votes  for  the  contestant,  Mr. 
8haw. 

Aft0r  a  stormy  session  of  about  ten  weeks,  the  convention  party 
adopted  the  desperate  alternative  of  a  re-consideration,  and  tamed 
oot  Hanson,  and  put  in  Shaw.  This  turned  the  scale,  and  the  yoto 
recommending  the  people  to  vote  for  or  against  a  convention,  wai 
carried.  A  number  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  entered  their 
solemn  protest  against  both  the  object  and  the  measures  to  ob- 
tain it 
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The  resolution  passed  both  Houses  but  a  short  time  before  the 
adjonrament,  February,  1823.  Only  one  of  the  four  papers  in  the 
State — the  "Edwardsville  Spectator,"  by  Hooper  Warren — at  that 
time  took  a  decided  stand  against  slavery  and  a  convention. 

Elections  were  biennial,  and  the  question  could  not  be  decided 
until  the  first  Monday  in  August,  1824;  the  contest  was  spirited. 
The  people  who  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  slavery,  be- 
came aroused;  public  meetings  were  held;  and  societies  organized 
for  "  the  prevention  of  slavery  in  Illinois."  The  first  move  was 
made  in  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  where  the  convention  party  were 
strong,  and  led  by  some  of  the  strongest  political  men  in  the 
State. 

A  county  society  was  organized,  officers  appointed,  an  address 
to  the  people  of  Illinois  was  published,  and  an  invitation  made  to 
form  societies  in  other  counties.  Fourteen  similar  societies  were 
organized  in  as  many  counties,  and  a  correspondence  established 
in  them  through  persons  who  could  be  trusted,  in  every  county 
and  election  precinct.  This  system  was  in  full  operation  before 
August,  and  a  year  remained  to  gather  strength. 

The  opposite  party  relied  on  quiet  and  concealed  operations. 
Many  denied,  and  doubtless  honestly,  that  the  introduction  of  sla- 
very was  the  object;  and  believed  that  there  were  objectionable 
features  in  the  constitution,  that  should  be  removed.  In  the  coun- 
ties north  of  the  road  from  St.  Louis  to  Vincennes,  very  little  was 
said  by  this  party  in  favor  of  slavery,  except  to  ward  off  the  charges 
made  by  their  opponents. 

The  members  of  the  preceding  legislature,  who  had  protested 
against  the  convention  question,  contributed  each  fifty  dollars  from 
their  wages,  to  meet  expenses  in  printing  and  circulating  papers. 
The  governor  was  in  the  opposition,  and  at  once  resolved  to  expend 
his  four  years'  salary  in  the  contest,  and  nobly  did  he  redeem  the 
pledge. 

The  summer  and  autumn  wore  away,  and  the  convention 'party 
had  no  regular  organization.  The  time  appointed  for  rallying  the 
leaders  and  acting  in  concert,  was  in  December,  at  the  session  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Vandalia.  The  paper  at  that  place,  that 
performed  the  public  printing,  was  their  strong  garrison,  so  far  as 
newspaper  armor  was  concerned.  On  the  morning  of  their  meet- 
ing, this  citidal  surrendered  to  their  opponents,  hoisted  the  anti-con- 
vention flag,  and  prepared  to  pour  grape-shot  into  their  ranks,  in 
the  form  of  newspaper  bullets. 

Governor  Coles  had  purchased  an  interest  in  the  press ;  David 
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Blackwell,  of  Belleville,  had  been  appointed  Seeretary  of  State,  to 
fill  a  yacancy,  and  conducted  the  paper  as  editor.  From  that  time 
until  Angasty  the  contest  was  carried  on  vigorously  by  both  ptt^ 
ties  and  finally  decided  against  a  convention,  by  aboat  eighteen 
hundred  majority.  The  number  of  votes  given  in  the  State,  wai 
nearly  twelve  thousand. 

During  the  contest  it  was  anticipated  that  an  indirect  infiaenoe 
out  of  the  State,  would  be  exerted  to  gain  the  question.  All  such 
extraneous  influence  the  opponents  resisted.  Of  the  members  of 
Congress,  Governor  Edwards  and  Daniel  P.  Cook,  were  strong  in 
the  opposition,  and  each  wielded  a  vigorous  pen  in  the  caoee. 

In  six  months  after,  the  question  was  settled ;  a  politician  who 
was  in  fiivor  of  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the  StatOi  was  a  baba 

AVIS. 

In  this  year,  the  Miami  University  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  was  fint 
organized  as  a  college.  The  following  sketch  of  the  institntion  and 
its  history,  from  the  pen  of  James  M'Bride,  Esq ,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  same,  (to  which  are  added  some  remarb 
respecting  the  female  seminaries  of  Oxford,)  will  be  found 
interestiog. 

"  The  Miami  University  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Oxford,  Bntkr 
county,  State  of  Ohio,  thirty-three  miles  distant  from  Cincinnati. 
The  college  derives  its  permanent  endowment  from  a  townehip  of 
land,  six  miles  square,  situated  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Batier 
county,  being  located  in  lieu  of  a  township  of  land,  which  had  been 
originally  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
endowment  of  an  acadjemy  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  in 
Symmes'  purchase,  between  the  Miami  rivers. 

"  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  presented  his 
petition  to  Congress,  dated  the  29th  day  of  August,  1787,  proponng 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  que  million  of  acres  of  land,  Iji^K 
between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  and  that  one  township 
should  be  assigned  in  the  tract  for  the  benefit  of  an  academy*  ^ 
pursuance  of  which,  an  agreement  was  made  with  Symmes  and  his 
associates  for  the  sale  of  one  million  of  acres.  The  price  of  the 
land  was  to  be  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  acre,  part  payable  in  install- 
ments. The  latter,  not  having  been  punctually  met,  Congrsss 
passed  a  law,  dated  the  5th  day  of  May,  1792,  authoririnjr  ^ 
oonv^ance  to  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates,  of  saeh 
number  of  acres  of  land  as  the  payments  then  made  would  p«/^^' 

**On  seUlement  at  the  treasury,  it  appeared  tiiat  Symo^ 
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and  his  associates  had  paid  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  by  which 
they  were  entitled  to  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land.  On  which  settlement  being  com- 
pleted, George  Washington,  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  issued  a  patent  to  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  associates, 
dated  the  thirteenth  day  of  September,  1794,  for  three  hundred  and 
eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acres  of  land,  reserving 
out  of  this  tract,  however,  one  complete  township  of  six  miles 
square,  for  the  endowment  an^  support  of  an  academy  and  other 
public  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  and  such  other  reserva- 
tions as  were  stipulated  in  the  contract,  so  that  only  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres  were  the 
property  of  the  grantees — the  residue  consisted  of  the  various  reser- 
vations and  grants  for  public  purposes  specified  in  the  agreement 
and  law. 

^^  So  soon  as  Symmes  completed  his  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, he  commenced  selling  lands  indiscriminately  of  his  purchase, 
BO  that  soon  after  the  patent  issued  there  was  not  an  entire  town- 
ship within  its  bounds  unsold,  which  he  could  tender  or  appropri- 
ate for  a  college.  The  people  who  had  settled  in  the  purchase, 
fearing  that  they  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  donation  for  an  insti- 
tution of  learning,  petitioned  the  legislature  of  the  territory,  and 
the  latter  memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject.  The  convention 
who  formed  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  also,  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  Congress,  and  insisted  that  a  township  of  land 
should  be  secured  according  to  the  original  intention. 

^^In  consequence  of  these  applications,  Congress,  by  law,  in  1803, 
granted  a  township  of  land,  to  be  located  west  of  the  Great  Miami 
river,  under  the  direction  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  in  lieu  of 
the  township  originally  intended  to  be  reserved  in  Symmes'  pur- 
chase; on  which,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  1803, 
passed  a  law,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  locate  a  college  town-, 
ship,  in  pursuance  of  which,  the  present  township  of  Oxford  was 
selected  on  the  1st  of  Septiember,  1803. 

^^  The  Miami  University  was  established  by  act  of  incorporation, 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  in  February,  1809,  and  by  an 
amendatory  act,  passed  in  Februaiy,  1810,  the  trustees  of  the  insti- 
tution were  directed  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Oxford,  and  the  site  of 
the  University  was  established  at  that  place,  on  the  lands  set  apart 
for  its  endowment 

^^  These  lands  are  leased  for  ninety-nine  lears,  renewable  forevaar^ 
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subject  to  the  annual  payment  of  a  quit  rent  of  six  per  cent  on  the 
purchase  money.  It  required  a  number  of  years  before  all  tbe 
lands  were  disposed  of  and  suitable  buildings  erected,  to  accommo- 
date the  college.  So  soon  as  this  was  accomplished,  a  faculty  was 
organized,  and  the  college  was  opened  on  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1824,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Robert  H. 
Bishop,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination,  as  president.  He  continued  to  preside  over  the 
institution  until  the  year  1841.  The  first  commencement,  when 
degrees  were  conferred,  was  held  in  September,  1826,  when  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on  twelve  young  gentlemen. 

"  Since  that  time,  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  in  the 
college,  up  to  the  year  1856,  inclusive,  is  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine. 

"The  town  of  Oxford  is  situated  on  an  elevated  and  commanding 
prominence,  from  which  the  ground  descends  gently  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  is  laid  out  one  mile  square,  in  the  eastern  part  of  which 
is  reserved  a  plat  of  ground  on  which  are  erected  the  college 
buildings. 

"The  number  of  teachers  in  Miami  University,  are  six  professors, 
a  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  a  Principal  of  the 
Normal  and  Model  school.  According  to  the  catalogue  published 
for  the  last  year,  the  number  of  students  in  the  institution  was  t?ro 
hundred  and  fifty- one. 

**The  permanent  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  University, 
arising  from  the  rents  of  the  college  lands,  is  about  five  thousaDd 
five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  addition  to  which,  is  the  receipts 
arising  from  tuition  fees;  this  will,  however,  vaiy  according  to  the 
number  of  students  in  attendance. 

"  The  college  library  contains  about  eight  thousand  volumes  of 
books,  generally  well  selected  and  valuable.  There  is,  in  the  col- 
lege, a  well  arranged  and  valuable  cabinet  of  specimens,  which 
affords  the  means  of  a  very  complete  exhibition  of  the  subjects  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy.  And  the  apparatus  belonging  to  tbe 
college,  affords  the  means  for  a  satisfactory  illustration  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  the  various  departments  of  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  *  The  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  West,*  i« 
likewise  located  at  Oxford. 

"Besides  the  University  and  Theological  Seminary,  there  are 
three  other  seminaries,  for  the  education  of  females,  at  Oxford.  In 
1849,  « The  Oxford  Female  Institute '  was  established  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Rev,  John  W.  Scott,  D.  D.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  from  the  time  of  its  opening  up  to  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  published  catalogues,  has  been  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 

"An  institution  called  *  The  Western  Female  Seminary,'  (on  the 
plan  of  the  Mount  Hollyoke  Seminary,)  was  dedicated  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855.     It  opened  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 

" '  The  Oxford  Female  College '  is  erected  on  a  tract  of  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land,  near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town  of  Oxford. 
The  building  is  extensive  and  elegant,  and  said  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." 

Upon  the  4th  of  February,  1825,  a  law  was  passed  by  Ohio,  author- 
1825.]  izing  the  making  of  two  canals,  one  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake 
[Erie,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum ;  the  other  from 
Cincinnati  to  Dayton ;  and  a  canal  fund  was  created ;  the  vote  in 
the  House  in  favor  of  the  law  was  fifty-eight  to  thirteen ;  in  the 
Senate,  thirty-four  to  two. 

Upon  the  day  following,  the  law  to  provide  for  a  system  of  com- 
mon schools  was  also  passed  by  large  majorities. 

These  two  laws  were  carried  by  the  union  of  the  friends  of  each, 
and  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  public  spirited  men. 

General  Clark  and  Governor  Cass,  having  been  appointed  com- 
missioners,  to  mediate  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  between  the  Sioux, 
Sac,  Fox,  Chippewa,  Menomonie  and  Winnebago  tribes  of  Indians, 
and  to  establish  boundaries  between  them,  returns  were  received 
from  those  gentlemen  this  year.  They  had  been  successful  in  their 
undertaking  and  had  concluded  treaties  with  those  tribes,  by  which 
their  long  and  bloody  wars  were  terminated,  and  boundaries 
assigned  to  them,  as  the  surest  guarantee  against  future  hostilities. 

In  1826,  the  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Michi- 
1826.]  gan,  a  pleasure  trip  having  been  made  that  year  to  Green 
Bay;  and,  although  during  the  following  years  similar  trips  were 
made  to  that  place,  itjvas  not  until  1832  that  a  boat  visited  Chicago. 
In  1833,  the  trade  upon  the  upper  lakes  was  carried  on  by  eleven 
Bteamboats,  costing  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
and  two  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay,  In 
1824,  there  were  eighteen  boats,  costing  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay. 
The  commerce  west  of  Detroit,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
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afterward,  being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Indian  trade  and 
to  supplying  the  United  States. military  posts,  some  small  schoonen 
were  also  employed.     The  trade  rapidly  increased  with  the  popu- 
lation, until,  in  1840,  there  were  upon  the  upper  lakes,  forty-eight 
steamers  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  costing  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  business  west 
of  Detroit  producing  to  the  owners  about  two  hundred  and  one 
thousand  dollars.     In  1841,  the  trade  had  so  augmented  as  to 
employ  six  of  the  largest  boats  in  running  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
and  one  to  Green  Bay,  and  during  that  year,  the  sailing  vessels  had 
increased  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  from  thirty  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  costing  about  one  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.    In  1845,  there  were  upon  the  upper  lakes, 
sixty  vessels,  including  propellers,  moved  by  steam,  measaring 
twenty-three  thousand  tons,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  sailing 
vessels,  costing  four  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  some  of 
them  measuring  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons.     The  increase  in 
that  year  was  forty-seven  vessels,  carrying  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  tons,  and  costing  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars ; 
and  since  the  last  fall,  sixteen  steamers  and  fourteen  sailing  vessels 
of  the  largest  class  have  been  put  under  construction.    In  1845, 
there  were  upon  Lake  Ontario,  fifteen  steamboats  and  propellers, 
and  about  one  hundred  sailing  vessels,  having  a  burden  of  eighteen 
thousand  tons,  and  costing  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, many  of  which,  by  using  the  Welland  canal,  carry  on  business 
with  Chicago  and  other  places  on  the  western  lakes.     Since  the 
close  of  the  last  season  many  additional  vessels  have  been  built  on 
this  lake. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  alone,  during  the  year  1845, 
amounted  to  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars  in  value;  and  that  of 
all  the  other  places  on  the  lakes  exceeding  that  amount,  would 
make  an  aggregate  of  full  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  while  even 
this  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  we  could  add  the  value  of  the 
commerce  of  the  upper  lakes,  which,  by  the  way  of  the  Welland 
canal,  goes  direct  to  the  Canadian  ports.  The  steamboats  alone 
leaving  Buffalo  for  the  West,  in  the  year  1845,  carried  fi^m  liiat 
place  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  passen- 
gers, of  whom  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  were 
landed  at  Detroit,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  at  Macki- 
nac, twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  at  Milwaukie, 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  at  Southport,  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  at  Racine,  and  twenty  thousand  two 
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hundred  and  forty-four  at  Chicago.  If  to  this  aggregate  we  were 
to  add  the  nambers  arriving  at  Buffalo  from  the  west,  and  the 
numbers  leaving  there  in  sailing  vessels,  the  multitudes  going 
between  other  places  on  those  lakes,  and  some  fifty  thousand  who 
were  passengers  in  the  vessels  on  Lake  Ontario,  we  would  have  a 
grand  total  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  passengers 
on  the  lakes  during  the  last  year,  whose  lives  were  subjected  to  all  the 
risks  attending  the  navigation  of  those  waters,  exclusive  of  the  offi- 
cers  and  crews  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  navigation.  From 
1840  to  1845,  upwards  of  four  hundred  lives,  and  property  worth 
more  than  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on  the  lakes. 

Since  that  period,  the  trade  upon  the  lakes  has  increased  so  much, 
and  has  become  so  very  extensive,  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
correct  accounts ;  but  from  the  report  of  the  loss  of  human  life  as  well 
as  property,  it  seems  that  this  has  increased  in  an  even  greater  ratio. 

In  1804,  General  Harrison  purchased  from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  at 
1832.]  St  Louis,  an  immense  extent  of  country,  bounded  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  river,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Gasconade  river;  thence  in  a  direct  course  so  as  to  strike  the 
river  Jeffreon,*  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
down  the  said  Jeffreon  to  the  Mississippi;  thence  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin  river,  and  up  the  same 
to  a  point,  which  shall  be  thirty-six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river ;  thence  bj'  a  direct  line,  to  the  point  where 
the  Fox  river,  (a  branch  of  the  Illinois,)  leaves  the  small  lake  called 
Bakaegan;  thence  down  the  Fox  river  to  the  Illinois  river,  and 
down  the  same  to  the  Mississippi. 

And  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
United  States,  as  likewise  goods,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars,  then  delivered,  and  a  further  an- 
nuity of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  them  annually,  in  goods, 
deliverable  at  St.  Louis,  or  some  convenient  point  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  the  said  tribes  ceded  and  relinquished  forever  to  the 
United  States,  all  the  lands  included  within  the  above  described 
boundary. 

Of  the  yearly  annuity,  which,  if  required  by  the  Indians,  might 
be  paid  in  compensation  of  useful  artificer,  to  reside  with  or  near 
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them,  and  to  work  for  them,  six  hundred  dollars  were  to  be  for  the 
Sacs,  and  four  hundred  for  the  Foxes. 

The  United  States,  in  the  treaty  made^  further  agreed  to  protect 
the  Indians,  to  prohibit  the  whites  from  intruding  on  their  landfli 
to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  whites  with  them,  in  order  jto  put  a  stop 
to  the  abuses  and  impositions  to  which  they  had  been  snlgect,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  war  which  had  till  then  raged  between 
these  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  Osages. 

The  Indians,  for  their  part,  agreed  nerer  to  sell  their  lands,  or 
any  part  of  them,  to  any  sovereign  power  but  the  United  States, 
nor  to  citizens  of  any  power  whatever;  and  it  was  mutually  stipula- 
ted that  in  case  of  robberies,  thefts,  or  murders,  the  property  taken, 
if  discovered,  should  be  mutually  restored,  or  indemnification  paid, 
and  the  respective  culprits  delivered  up  to  the  United  States,  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  latter. "*" 

"  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  a  part  of  the  tribe  in  the  council 
at  Portage  Des  Sioux,  in  September,  1815,  and  by  another  part  in 
a  treaty  with  the  same  commissioners,  in  May,  1816.  The  United 
States  had,  previous  to  1830,  caused  some  of  these  lands,  situate  on 
Rock  river,  to  be  surveyed  and  sold.  These  lands  included  the  great 
town  of  the  nation,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  purchasers 
from  the  government  moved  on  their  lands,  built  houses,  made 
fences  and  fields,  and  thus  took  possession  of  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  the  Indian  nation.  The  principal  part  of  the  Indians  had  long 
since  moved  from  their  town  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

^^But  there  was  one  old  chief  of  the  Sacs,  called  Macata  Mnbi* 
catah,  or  Black  IIawk,t  who  always  denied  the  validity  of  these 
treaties.  Black  Hawk  was  now  an  old  man.  He  had  been  a  wa^ 
nor  from  his  youth.  He  had  led  many  a  war  party  on  the  trail  of 
an  enemy,  and  had  never  been  defeated.  He  had  been  in  the  service 
of  England  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  great  Tecum- 
the.  He  was  distinguished  for  courage,  and  for  clemency  to  the  van- 
quished. He  was  an  Indian  patriot,  a  kind  husband  and  father, 
and  was  noted  for  his  integrity  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  tribe 
and  with  the  Indian  traders.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish, and  cordially  hated  the  Americans,  At  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812,  he  had  never  joined  in  making  peace  with  the  United 
States,  but  he  and  his  band  still  kept  up  their  connection  with  Can- 
ada, and  were  ever  ready  for  a  war  with  our  people.    In  his  pe^ 
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soDal  deportment  he  was  grave  and  melancholy,  with  a  disposition 
to  cherish  and  brood  over  the  wrongs  he  supposed  he  had  received 
from  the  Americans.  He  was  thirsting  for  revenge  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  at  the  same  time  his  piety  constrained  him  to  devote  a 
day  in  the  year  to  visit  the  grave  of  a  favorite  daughter  buried  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  not  far  from  Oquaka.  Here  he  came  on  his 
yearly  visits,  and  spent  a  day  by  the  grave,  lamenting  and  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  one  who  had  been  the  pride  of  his  family,  and  of 
his  Indian  home.  With  these  feelings  was  mingled  the  certain  and 
melancholy  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  his  tribe,  and  the  transfer 
of  his  country  to  the  possession  of  a  hated  enemy;  whilst  he  and 
his  people  were  to  be  driven,  as  he  supposed,  into  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  from  the  graves  of  his  fathers  and  his  children. 

"Black  Hawk's  own  account  of  the  treaty  of  1804,  is  as  follows: 
He  says  that  some  Indians  of  the  tribe  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned in  St  Louis  for  murder ;  that  some  of  the  chiefs  were  sent 
down  to  provide  for  their  defense;  that  whilst  there,  and  without 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  they  were  induced  to  sell  the  Indian 
country;  that  when  they  came  home,  it  appeared  that  they  had 
been  drunk  most  of  the  time  they  were  absent,  and  could  give  no 
account  of  what  they  had  done,  except  that  they  had  sold  some 
land  to  the  white  people,  and  had  come  home  loaded  with  presents 
and  Indian  finery.  This  wras  all  that  the  nation  ever  heard  or 
knew  about  the  treaty  of  1804. 

"Under  the  belief  that  the  treaty  was  void,  he  resisted  the  order 
of  the  government  for  the  removal  of  his  band  west  of  the  Missis- 
eippi.  He  was  industriously  engaged  in  securing  followers,  and 
gained  many  accessions  to  his  party.  Like  Tecumthe,  he,  too,  had 
his  Prophet,  whose  influence  over  the  superstitious  savages  was 
uot  without  effect. 

"In  1830,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Americans,  who  had 
purchased  the  land  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  the  Indians 
that  remained — ^Black  Hawk  himself  being  at  their  head — to  live 
as  neighbors;  the  latter  cultivating  their  old  fields.  In  the  spring, 
after  planting,  the  Indians  left  according  to  their  custom,  for  their 
summer  hunt,  and  returned  in  time  to  gather  their  corn.  They 
alleged,  that  during  their  absence,  some  depredations  had  been 
committed  on  their  property,  and  Black  Hawk  was  highly  incensed. 
In  the  fall  he  left  with  his  band  for  the  winter  hunt,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1831,  he  recrossed  the  river,  with  his  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  three  hundred  warriors  of  the  British  band,  together  with 
some  allies  from  the  Pottawattamie  and  £ickapoo  nations,  to 
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Black  Hawk  commanded  the  warlike  band,  and  Keokuk,  another 
chief,  headed  the  band  which  was  in  favor  of  peace.  Keokuk,  a 
sagacious  leader  of  his  people,  was  gifted  with  a  wild  aud  Btirring 
eloquence,  rare  to  be  found  even  among  Indians,  by  means  of 
which  he  retained  the  greater  part  of  his  nation  in  amity  with  the 
white  people.  But  nearly  all  the  bold,  turbulent  spirits,  who  de- 
lighted in  mischief,  arranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  his 
rival.  Black  Hawk  had  with  him  the  chivalry  of  his  nation,  with 
which  he  recrossed  the  Mississippi  in  the  spring  of  1832.  He  di- 
rected his  march  to  the  Bock  river  country,  and  this  time  aimed, 
by  marching  up  the  river  into  the  countries  of  the  PottawattamicB 
and  WinnebAgoes,  to  make  them  his  allies.  Governor  Eeynolds, 
upon  being  informed  of  the  facts,  made  another  call  for  volunteers. 
In  a  few  days  eighteen  hundred  men  rallied  under  his  banner  at 
Beardstown. 

"  The  army  proceeded  by  way  of  Oquaka,  on  the  Mississippi,  io 
the  mouth  of  Rock  river,  and  here  it  was  agreed  between  General 
Whiteside  and  General  Atkinson,  of  the  regulars,  that  the  volnn- 
teers  should  march  up  Rock  river,  about  fifty  miles,  to  the  Proph- 
et's town,  and  there  encamp  to  feed  and  rest  their  horses,  and  await 
the  arrival  of  the  regular  troops  in  keel  boats  with  provisions.  But 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  town,  instead  of  remaining  there, 
his  men  set  fire  to  the  village,  which  was  entirely  consumed,  and 
the  brigade  marched  on  in  the  direction  of  Dixon,  forty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  "When  the  volunteers  had  arrived  within  a 
short  distance  of  Dixon,  orders  were  given  to  leave  the  baggage 
wagons  behind,  so  as  to  reach  there  by  a  forced  march.  And  for 
the  relief  of  the  horses,  the  men  left  large  quantities  of  provisions 
behind  with  the  wagons. 

"At  Dixon,  General  Whiteside  came  to  a  halt,  to  await  a  junc- 
tion with  General  Atkinson,  with  provisions  and  the  regular  forces; 
and  from  here  parties  were  sent  out  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  and 
ascertain  his  position.  The  army  here  found  upon  its  arrival  two 
battalions  of  mounted  volunteers,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men,  from  the  counties  of  M'Lean,  Tazewell,  Peoria, 
and  Fulton.  The  officers  of  this  force  begged  to  be  put  forward  upon 
some  dangerous  service,  in  which  they  could  distinguish  them- 
selves. To  gratify  them  they  were  ordered  up  Rock  river  to  bjj 
out  the  Indians. 

The  party,  under  Major  Stillman,  began  their  march  on  the  12th  rf 
May,  and  pursuing  their  way  on  the  south-east  side,  they  came  *<> 
*01d  Man's'  creek,  since  called  'Stillman's  Run,'  a  small  stream  which 
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rises  in  White  Rock  Grovo,  in  Ogle  county,  and  falls  into  the  river 
near.Bloomingville.   Here  they  encamped  just  before  night ;  and  in 
a  short  time  a  party  of  Indians  on  horseback  were  discovered  on  a 
rising  ground,  about  one  mile  distant  from  the  encampment.     A 
party  of  Stillman's  men  mounted  their  horses  without  orders  or 
commander,  and  were  soon  followed  by  others,  stringing  along  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  pursue  the  Indians  and  attack  them.     The 
Indians  retreated,  after  displaying  a  red  flag,  the  emblem  of  defi- 
ance and  war,  but  were  overtaken,  and  three  of  them  slain.   Black 
Hawk  was  near  by  with  his  main  force,  and  being  prompt  to  repel 
an  assault,  soon  rallied  his  men,  amounting  then  to  several  hundred 
warriors,  and  moved  down  upon  Major  Stillman's  camp,  driving 
the  disorderly  rabble,  the  recent  pursuers,  before  him.    These  val- 
orous gentlemen,  lately  so  hot  in  pursuit,  when  the  enemy  were 
few,  were  no  less  hasty  in  their  retreat,  when  coming  in  contact 
with  superior  numbers.     They  came  with  their  horses  in  a  full  run, 
and  in  this  manner  broke  through  the  camp  of  Major  Stillman, 
spreading  dismay  and  terror  among  the  rest  of  his  men,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  join  in  the  flight,  so  that  no  effort  to  rally  them 
could  possibly  have  succeeded.    Major  Stillman,  now  that  it  was 
too  late  to  remedy  the  evils  of  insubordination  and  disorder  in  his 
command,  did  all  that  was  practicable,  by  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
back  in  order,  and  form  on  higher  ground ;  but  as  the  prairie  rose 
behind  them  for  more  than  a  mile,  the  ground  for  a  rally  was  never 
discovered;  and  besides  this,  when  the  men  once  got'their  backs  to 
the  enemy,  they  commenced  a  retreat,  without  one  thought  of 
making  a  further  stand.  A  retreat  of  undisciplined  militia  from  the 
attack  of  a  superior  force,  is  apt  to  be  a  disorderly  and  inglorious 
flight,  and  so  it  was  here ;  each  man  sought  his  own  individual  safety, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  whole  detachment  was  in  utter 
confusion.     They  were  pursued  in  their  flight  by  thirty  or  forty 
Indians,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  fugitives  in  the  rear  keeping 
up  a  flying  fire  as  they  ran,  until  the  Indians  ceased  pursuing. 

"Major  Stillman  and  his  men  were  for  along  time  aftierward  the 
subject  of  thoughtless  merriment  and  ridicule,  which  were  as  unde- 
served as  their  battle,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  had  been  unfortunate. 
The  party  was  raw  militia;  it  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  field; 
the  men  were  wholly  without  discipline,  and,  as  yet,  without  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  or  in  their  oflicers. 

**This  confidence  they  had  not  been  long  enough  together  to 
acquire.    Any  other  body  of  men,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
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would  have  acted  no  better.  They  were  as  good  material 
for  an  army,  if  properly  drilled  and  disciplined,  as  could  be  found 
elsewhere. 

"In  the  night,  after  the  arrival  at  Dixon,  the  trumpet  sounded  a 
signal  for  the  ofBlcers  to  assemble  at  the  tent  of  General  White- 
side. A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  agreed  to 
march  early  the  next  momiug  to  the  fatal  field  of  that  evening's 
disaster.  When  the  volunteers  arrived  there,  the  Indians  were 
gone.  They  had  scattered  out  all  over  the  country,  some  of  them 
further  up  Rock  river,  and  others  toward  the  nearest  settlements  of 
white  people. 

"A  party  of  about  seventy  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  the 
small  settlement  of  Indian  creek,  a  tributary  of  Fox  river,  and 
there,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Ottawa,  they  massacred  fifteen  per- 
sons, men,  women,  and  children,  and  took  two  young  women 
prisoners — ^the  one  about  seventeen,  and  the  others  about  fifteen 
years  old. 

"This  party  of  Indians  immediately  retreated  into  the  Winne- 
bago country,  up  Bock  river,  carrying  the  scalps  of  their  slain,  and 
their  prisoners  with  them. 

"The  young  women  prisoners  were  hurried  by  forced  marches 
beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey, 
with  their  Indian  conductors,  through  a  wilderness  country,  with 
but  little  to  eat,  and  being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  fortune,  thej 
were  at  last  purchased  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Winnebagoes,  employed 
by  Mr.  Gratiot  for  the  purpose,  with  two  thousand  dollars,  in  horses^ 
wampum,  and  trinkets,  and  were  safely  returned  to  their  frienda. 

"The  army  now  amounted  to  twenty-four  hundred,  and  had  the 
men  been  willing  to  serve  longer,  the  war  could  have  been  ended 
in  less  than  a  month,  by  the  capture  or  destruction  of  all  Black 
Hawk's  forces.  But  the  volunteers  were  anxious  to  be  discharged. 
Their  term  of  service  had  nearly  expired.  Many  of  them  had  left 
their  business  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  their  presence  at 
home ;  and  besides  this,  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  with  the 
conunanding  general.  To  require  further  service  from  unwilling 
men  was  worse  than  useless,  for  a  militia  force  will  never  do  any 
good  unless  their  hearts  prompt  them  to  a  cheerful  alacrity  in  per- 
forming their  duty.  The  militia  can  never  be  forced  to  fight  against 
iheir  will.  Their  hearts  as  well  as  their  bodies  must  be  in  the 
service ;  and  to  do  any  good,  they  must  feel  the  utmost  confid^ice 
in  their  officers.    They  were  fi^t  marched  back  to  the  battle-field 
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in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  then  by  Pawpaw  Grove  and  Indian 
creek,  to  Ottawa,  where  the  whole,  at  their  urgent  request, 
were  discharged  by  Governor  Reynolds,  on.  the  27th  and  28th  of 
May."  * 

Meanwhile,  three  thousand  Illinois  militia  had  been  ordered 
out,  who  rendezvoused  upon  the  20th  of  June,  near  Peru;  these 
inarched  forward  to  the  Rock  river,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
United  States  troops,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  General 
Atkinson. 

Six  hundred  mounted  men  were  also  ordered  out,  while  General 
Scott,  with  nine  companies  of  artillery,  hastened  from  the  seaboard 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to  Chicago,  moving  with  such  celerity,  that 
some  of  his  troops,  it  was  said,  actually  went  eighteen  hundred 
miles  in  eighteen  days;  passing  in  that  time  from  Fort  Monroe, 
on  the  Chesapeake,  to  Chicago.  Long  before  the  artillerists  coiUd 
reach  the  scene  of  action,  however,  the  western  troops  had  com« 
menced  the  conflict  in  earnest,  and  before  they  did  reach  the  field, 
had  closed  it. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Black  Hawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors 
were  repulsed  by  Major  Demint,  with  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
militia ;  this  skirmish  took  place  between  Rock  river  and  Galena. 
The  army  then  continued  to  move  up  Rock  river,  near  the  heads 
of  which  it  was  understood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans was  collected;  and  as  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to 
eonvey  in  such  a  country,  a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  Fort 
Winnebago,  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  riverts, 
to  procure  supplies. 

This  detachment  hearing  of  Black  Hawk's  army,  pursued  and 
overtook  them  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  river,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.  General  Henry,  who 
commanded  the  party,  formed  with  his  troops  three  isides  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received  the  attack  of  the  Indians ; 
two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  natives  in  vain; 
and  then  a  general  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  with  such  success  that,  it  is  said,  fifty-two  of  the  red  men 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American  was  killed 
and  eight  wounded* 

Before  this  action,  Henry  had  sent  word  of  his  motions  to  the 
main  army,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the 
28th  of  July,  the  whcde  crossed  the  Wisconsin  in  pursuit  of  Black 
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Hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  the  MississippL  Upon  the  bank 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  loway,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2d  of  Augnst,  with  a  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen  fell 
This  battle  entirely  broke  the  power  of  Black  Hawk;  he  fled,  but 
was  seized  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  upon  the  27th,  was  delivered 
to  the  oflBcers  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

General  Scott,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  was  con- 
tending with  a  worse  than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera  had 
just  reached  Canada ;  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Detroit,  it 
overtook  the  western-bound  armament,  and  thenceforth  the  camp 
became  an  hospital.  On  the  8th  of  July,  his  thinned  ranks  landed 
at  Fort  Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  they 
reached  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  that  band  who  died  from 
the  cholera,  must  have  been  at  least  seven  times  as  great  as  that 
of  all  who  fell  in  battle.  There  were  several  other  skirmishes  of 
the  troops  with  the  Indians,  and  a  number  of  individuals  mnr- 
dered ;  making  in  all,  about  seventy-five  persons  killed  in  these 
actions,  or  murdered  on  the  frontiers. 

In  September,  the  Indian  troubles  were  closed  by  a  treaty,  which 
relinquished  to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for 
which  stipulated  annuities  were  to  be  paid ;  constituting  now  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  to  which  the  only  real  claim 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes,  was  their  depredations  on  the  unofiend- 
ing  loways,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since.  To  Keokok 
and  his  party,  a  reservation  of  forty  miles  square  was  given,  in 
consideration  of  his  fidelity;  while  Black  Hawk  and  his  family, 
were  sent  as  hostages  to  Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake,  where 
they  remained  till  June,  1883.  The  chief  afterward  returned  to 
his  native  wilds,  where  he  died  in  1840. 

Black  Hawk  cannot  rank  with  Pontiac  or  Tecumthe ;  he  seem- 
ingly fought  more  for  revenge,  and  showed  less  intellectual  power; 
but  he  was  a  fearless  man. 

The  same  disease  which  decimated  General  Scott's  troops, 
during  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  the  summers  of  1833  and  1834, 
spread  terror  through  the  whole  West,  though  during  the  latter 
year  it  was  comparatively  mild.  Three  facts  in  relation  to  it  were 
remarkable ;  the  first  is,  that  other  diseases  diminished  while  it 
prevailed ; — the  second,  that  many  points  which  were  spared  in 
1832,  (as  Lexington,  Kentucky,)  were  devastated  in  1883;— the 
third,  that  its  appearance  and  progress  presented  none  of  the  eri- 
dences  of  contagion. 
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A  vi&itation  less  fatal  than  the  cholera,  but  for  the  time  most 
disastrous,  had  come  upon  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in  the  preceding 
February.  A  winter  of  excessive  cold  was  suddenly  closed,  by 
long  continued  and  very  heavy  rains,  which,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
firosen  ground,  soon  raised  every  stream  emptying  into  Ohio  to  an 
unusual  height.  The  main  trunk,  unable  to  discharge  the  water 
which  poured  into  it,  overflowed  its  banks,  and  laid  the  whole 
valley,  in  many  places  several  miles  in  width,  under  water. 

The  towns  and  villages  along  the  river  banks,  were  flooded  in 
0ome  instances  so  deeply,  as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge 
on  the  neighboring  hills; — and  the  value  of  the  property  injured 
and  destroyed  must  have  been  very  great,  though  its  amount  could 
not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  The  water  continued  to  rise  from 
the  7th  to  the  19th  of  Febraary,  when  it  had  attained  the  height 
of  sisty-three  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Cincinnati. 

In  April,  1834,  a  census  had  shown  that  Michigan  possessed  a 
1887.]  population  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  admission  into  the 
Union.  In  May,  1835,  a  convention,  held  at  Detroit,  prepared  a 
State  constitution,  and  asked  to  it  the  assent  of  Congress.  This 
Congress  refused,  but  passed  a  conditional  act,  by  which  the  appli- 
cant might  become  a  State,  should  certain  stipulations  be  assented 
to ;  this  assent  was  to  be  signified  through  a  convention,  and  one 
met  for  the  purpose  in  September,  1836;  this  body  declined 
acceding  to  the  conditions. 

Thereupon  a  second  convention  was  chosen,  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing December,  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and  after  some  discus- 
sion in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  legality  of  this  acceptance, 
Michigan  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  State  of  the  Union. 

The  question  which  caused  the  difficulty  above  referred  to,  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  civil  war,  was  this :  What  is  the  true 
southern  boundary  of  Michigan  ?  The  ordinance  of  1787,  provided 
for  the  formation  in  the  North-West  territory  of  three  States,  and 
also  provided  that  Congress  might  form  one  or  two  others  north  of 
an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  head,  or  southern  extremity 
of  Lake  Michigan. 

This,  at  the  time  Ohio  had  been  admitted,  was  construed  to 
mean  that  the  two  northern  States,  the  ofl^pring  of  the  will  of 
Congress,  must  not  come  south  of  the  east  and  west  line  specified, 
\mt  might  by  Congress  be  limited  to  a  line  north  of  that  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  Ohio,  as  already  related,  was  made  to 
extend  northward  so  as  to  include  the  Maumee  Bay. 
62 
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This  constructioii  of  the  ordinance  Michigwi  disputed,  and  when 
Ohio  sent  Burveyors  to  mark  oat  the  boundary  as  defined  by  Coin 
gresa,  the  territorial  authorities  of  Michigan  drove  them  away  by 
an  armed  force,  and  phiced  a  military  party  in  the  disputed  distiict 
At  this  time  commissioners  were  sent  by  the  President,  who  pre> 
vailed  npon  the  parties  so  far  to  recede,  as  to  allow  the  people  <tf 
the  district  to  acknowledge  either  jurisdiction  until  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  proper  authority ;  and  thus  matters  stood  until, 
when  she  asked  for  admission  among  the  States,  Michigan  was  told 
I  that  she  could  be  admitted  only  on  condition  she  recognized  the 

boundary  as  claimed  by  Ohio ;  this  at  length  she  did,  as  has  been 
seen,  and  then  became  one  of  the  federal  sisterhood. 

The  subjection  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  hostile  party,  and  the 
treaty  that  followed  in  1882,  opened  the  extensive  tract  of  conntiy 
along  the  Mississippi,  to  American  settlements ;  and  the  following 
spring,  companies  from  Illinois  crossed  the  river,  built  their  cabins 
and  made  improvements  for  farming  early  in  1833. 

The  first  settlement  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington.  CoeYal 
with  it,  was  the  settlement  near  Fort  Madison.  From  this  period, 
the  progress  and  extension  of  settlements  were  rapid,  and  the  popOf 
lation  increased  with  far  greater  rapidity  than  in  the  history  of 
previous  territories.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  people 
were  ^'a  law  unto  themselves,"  being  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  organized  territory. 

In  1834,  Congress  attached  this  territory  to  that  of  Michigan,  for 
temporary  jurisdiction,  and  two  large  counties,  Dubuque  and  Dee 
Moines,  were  organized.  Their  aggregate  population  in  1836,  was 
ten  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- one  persons,  and  the  same 
year  Wisconsin  was  organized  as  a  separate  territoiy,  and  exercifled 
jurbdiction  over  the  "District  of  Iowa." 

In  1838,  the  territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  was  removed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  to  Burlington.  During  the  session,  offidal 
intelligence  of  the  organization  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  was 
received  the  last  of  June,  and  the  legislature  finding  itself  beyond 
its  own  jurisdiction,  adjourned. 

The  territorial  government  took  effect  on  the  4th  of  July,  1838. 
Robert  Lucas,  a  former  Governor  of  Ohio,  was  the  governor  and 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiira,  and  James  Clark,  Secretaiy  of  the 
new  territory. 

During  that  year,  the  territory,  which  had  been  subdivided  into 
sixteen  counties,  had  a  population  of  twenty-two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty  persons. 
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In  1840,  the  General  ABsembly  located  the  seat  of  government 
on  the  river  that  gives  name  to  the  State,  and  called  it  the  '^  City 
of  Iowa."  Immigration  continued  to  increase ;  and  the  census  of 
1840  presented  a  population  of  forty-three  thousand  and  seventeen, 
while  that  of  the  Wisconsin  territory  was  thirty  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  persons.  In  1843,  the  territorial  legislature 
of  Iowa  petitioned  Congress  for  authority  to  adopt  a  State  consti- 
tution, which  was  granted  at  the  next  session,  and  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1844,  the  Convention  assembled  and  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion, which  was  not  approved  by  Congress. 

Another  Convention  was  held  1846,  the  limits  restricted,  and  the 
amended  constitution  adopted,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  June,  and  the  State  received  into  the  Union  simultaneously  with 
Florida. 

Steamboat  explosions  and  other  disasters  have  of  late  years  become 
1838.]  so  numerous,  that  the  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of 
a  particular  account  of  them.  Yet  the  explosion  of  the  steamer 
Moselle,  in  1888,  to  the  horrible  exhibition  consequent  upon  which 
the  publisher  was  an  eye-witness,  and  which,  in  ^^  lAoyd's  Steamboat 
IHsa&ters"  is  justly  called  ^^  an  event  that  is  still  believed  to  be 
almost  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  steamboat  calamities," 
was  so  remarkable,  that  an  account  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  accept- 
able.   The  following  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  work  referred  to: 

The  Moselle  was  regarded  as  the  very  paragon  of  western  steam- 
boats ;  she  was  perfect  in  form  and  construction,  elegant  and  superb 
in  all  her  equipments,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  speed  which 
admitted  of  no  rivalship.  As  an  evidence  that  the  latter  was  not 
undeserved,  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  her  last  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  Cincinnati,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  was  performed 
in  two  days  and  sixteen  hours,  the  quickest  trip,  by  several  hours, 
that  had  ever  been  made  between  the  two  places. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  25th,  1888,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  the  Moselle  left  the  landing  at  Cincinnati,  bound  for  St. 
liOuis,  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  passengers,  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty,  or  according  to  some 
accounts,  three  hundred.  It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon,  and  all  on 
board  probably  anticipated  a  delightful  voyage.  The  Moselle 
proceeded  about  a  mile  up  the  river  to  take  on  some  German  emi- 
grants. At  this  time,  it  was  observed  by  an  experienced  engines 
on  board,  that  the  steam  had  been  raised  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
when  the  boat  stopped  for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  it  was 
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reported  that  one  man,  who  was  apprehensive  of  danger,  went 
ashore,  after  protesting  against  the  injudicious  management  of  the 
steam  apparatus.  Yet  the  passengers  generally  were  regardless  d 
any  danger  that  might  exist,  crowding  the  boat  for  the  sake  of  her 
beauty  and  speed,  and  making  safety  a  secondary  consideration. 

When  the  object  for  which  the  Moselle  had  landed  was  nearlj 
accomplished,  and  the  bow  of  the  boat  just  turned  in  preparation  to 
move  £rom  the  shore,  at  that  instant  the  e3q>losion  took  place. 
The  whole  of  the  vessel  forward  of  the  wheels  was  blown  to  aplinten ; 
every  timber,  (as  an  eye-witness  declares)  "  appeared  to  be  twisted, 
as  trees  sometimes  are,  when  struck  by  lightning."  As  soon  as  the 
accident  occurred,  the  boat  floated  down  the  stream  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards,  where  she  rank,  leaving 
the  upper  part  of  the  cabin  out  of  the  water,  and  the  baggage, 
together  with  many  struggling  human  beings,  floating  on  the  8a^ 
&ce  of  the  river. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  force  of  the  explosion  was  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  steam ;  its  effect  was  like  that  of  a  mine  cS 
gunpowder.  AH  the  boilers,  four  in  number,  burst  Bimultaneooslj; 
the  deck  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  the  human  beings  who  crowded 
it  were  doomed  to  instant  destruction.  It  was  asserted  that  a  mso, 
believed  to  be  a  pilot,  was  carried,  together  with  the  pilot  house,  to 
tiie  Kentucky  shore,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    ' 

A  fi?agment  of  a  boiler  was  curied  by  the  explosion  high  into 
the  air,  and  descending  perpendicularly  about  fifty  yards  from  the 
boat,  it  crushed  through  a  strong  roof,  and  through  the  second  floor 
of  a  building,  lodging  finally  on  the  ground  floor. 

Captain  Perrin,  master  of  the  Moselle,  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, was  standing  on  the  deck,  above  the  boiler,  in  conyersatiot 
with  another  person.  He  was  thrown  to  a  considerable  hei^t  on 
the  steep  embankment  of  the  river  and  killed,  while  his  compamon 
was  nierely  prostrated  on  the  deck,  and  escaped  without  injaiy* 
Another  person  was  blown  a  great  distance  into  the  air,  and  on 
descending  he  fell  on  a  roof  with  such  force,  that  he  partially  broke 
through  it,  imd  his  body  was  lodged  there.  Some  of  the  passengen 
who  were  in  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  and  who  were  unicjared  bf 
ithe  explosion,  jumped  overboard.  An  eye-witness  says  that  he  flaw 
•nbcty  or  seventy  in  the  water  at  one  time,  of  whom  comparativelj 
^ew  reached  the  shore.  There  were  afterward  the  mutilatei 
remains  of  nineteen  persons  buried  in  One  grave. 

It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  the  larger  number  of  1i^  P*^ 
vmgers  were  collected  on  HxB  upp&r  Aecls^  to  wMch  the  balmy  ^ 
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and  delicious  weather  aeemed  to  invite  them,  in  order  to  expose 
them  to  more  certain  destroction.  It  was  understood,  too,  that  the 
captiun  oi  the  iU-fstted  steamer  had  expressed  his  determination  to 
outstrip  an  opposition  hoat  which  had  just  started;  the  people 
on  sh<Hre  were  cheering  the  Moselle,  in  anticipation  of  her  success 
in  the  race,  and  the  passengers  and  crew  on  the  upper  deck  re* 
sponded  to  these  acclamations,  which  were  soon  changed  to  soundf. 
of  mourning  and  distress. 

Intelligence  of  the  awful  calamity  spread  rapidly  through  the 
dty;  thousands  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  the  most  benevolent  aid 
was  promptly  extended  to  the  sufferers,  or  rather  to  those  who  were 
within  the  reach  of  human  assistance,  for  the  majority  had  perished^ 
The  scene  here  was  so  sad  and  distressing,  that  no  language  can 
^pict  it  with  fidelity.  Here  lay  twenty  or  thirty  mangled  and 
still  bleeding  corpses;  while  many  persons  were  engaged  in 
dragging  others  of  the  dead  or  wounded,  from  the  wreck  or  the 
water.  But,  says  an  eye-witness,  the  survivors  Resented  the  most 
touching  objects  of  distress,  as  their  mental  anguish  seemed  more 
insupportable  than  the  most  intense  bodily  suffering. 

Death  had  torn  asunder  the  most  tender  ties;  but  the  rupture 
had  been  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  none  knew  certainly  who  had 
been  taken,  or  who  had  been  spared.  Fathers  were  distractedly  in- 
quiring for  children,  children  for  parents,  husbands  and  wives  for 
each  other.  One  man  had  saved  a  scm,  but  lost  a  wife  and  five 
children.  A  father,  partially  demented  by  grief,  lay  with  a  wounded 
child  on  one  side,  his  dead  daughter  on  the  other,  and  his  expiring 
wife  at  his  feet.  One  gentleman  sought  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were  as  eagerfy  seeking  him  in  the  same  crowd.  They  met, 
wd  were  reunited, 

A  female  deck  passenger  who  had  been  saved,  seemed  inconso- 
lal^le  foir  the  loss  of  her  relatives.  Her  constant  exclamations 
w^re,  "Oh!  my  father  I  miy  mother!  my  sisters!"  A  littie  boy, 
about  five  years  old,  whose  head  was  much  bruised,  appeared 
to  be  regaprdless  of  his  wounds,  and  cried  continually  for  a  lost 
&ther ;  while  another  lad^  a  littie  older,  was  weeping  for  a  whole 
fiunily. 

One  venerable  man  wept  for  the  loss  of  a  wife  and  five  children. 
Another  was  bereft  of  his  whole  family,  consisting  of  nine  persons. 

A  touching  display  of  maternal  affection  was  evinced  by  a  wo- 
man, who  on  being  brought  to  the  shore,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
.exclaimed,  ^^  Thank  God,  I  am  safe ! "  but  instantly  recollecting 
herself,  she  ejaculated  in  a  voice  of  piercing  agony,  **  Where  is  my 
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child  7 "    The  in&nt,  which  had  been  saved,  was  brought  to  her, 
and  she  fainted  at  the  sight  of  it 

Many  of  the  passengers  who  entered  the  boat  at  Cincinnati,  had 

not  registered  their  names,  bat  the  lowest  estimated  nnmber  of 

persons  on  board  was  two  hundred  and  eighty;  of  these,  eight7'K)ne 

'  were  known  to  be  killed,  fifty-fiye  were  missing,  and  thirteen  badly 

wounded* 

On  the  day  after  the  accident,  a  public  meeting  was  caQed  at 
Cincinnati,  at  which  the  mayor  presided,  when  the  fiiots  of  this 
melancholy  occurrence  were  discussed,  and  among  other  resolutions 
passed  was  one  deprecating  ^*  the  great  and  increasing  carelessness 
in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels,"  and  urging  this  subject  upon 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Moselle  was  built  at  Cincinnati,  and  she  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  mechanical  genius  of  that  city,  as  she  was  truly  a  su* 
perior  boat,  and  under  more  favorable  auspices,  might  have  been 
the  pride  of  the  waters  for  several  years.  She  was  new,  having 
been  begun  the  previous  December,  and  finished  in  March,  only  a 
month  before  the  time  of  her  destruction. 

Among  the  events  of  this  year,  deserving  notice,  was  the  liquids- 
1843.]    tion  of  the  Illinois  State  Bank. 

In  1816,  as  before  mentioned,  the  bank  of  Shawanee  town  was 
chartered  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  one-third  of  which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  State. 
In  1821,  this  institution  closed  its  doors,  ^^and  remained  dormant," 
till  1835,  when  its  charter  was  extended  to  1857,  and  it  resumed 
business.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1887,  the  capital  was  in- 
creased by  adding  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  all 
subscribed  by  the  State. 

But  the  great  crash  which  soon  prostrated  business  throughout 
the  United  States,  involved  this,  with  other  institutions  of  a  like 
kind,  in  dijfficulties  too  great  to  be  surmounted;  and  though  the 
State,  in  1841,  offered  to  relieve  the  bank  from  a  forfeiture  of  its 
charter,  provided  it  would  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
State  debt,  in  1843  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  its  concerns  onoe 
mote. 

The  State  banks  were  not  more  fortunate.  The  constitution  of 
Illinois,  like  that  of  Indiana,  provided  that  no  other  than  a  State 
bank  and  its  branches  should  be  allowed.  In  March,  1819,  a  State 
bank  was  accordingly  chartered,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  four  mil- 
lions, but  its  stock  was  not  sold. 
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In  1821^  another  State  bank,  witli  a  capital  of  half  a  million,  was 
chartered,  to  be  managed  by  the  legislature.  This  went  into 
operation  with  bnt  little  or  no  real  capital,  so  that  its  notes  were 
doon  at  an  enormous  discount,  and  it  failed.  In  February,  1885,  a 
third  State  bank  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  hal^ 
which  in  1837  was  increased  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dol« 
lars.  This  institution  survived  till  January,  1843,  when  the  legis- 
lature was  forced  to  close  its  doors-— its  bills  being  worth  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

In  June  of  this  year  there  occurred  a  rise  of  the  Missouri  and 
1844.]  the  middle  section  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  which  far 
exceeded  all  former  floods  of  these  rivers,  ever  known  or  spoken 
of  either  in  history  or  even  romantic  tradition.  Many  plantations 
on  the  former  river  were  rendered  useless  for  years,  by  the  heavy 
deposit  of  alluvion,  and  fences  and  property  of  great  value  were 
carried  away. 

On  the  Mississippi,  the  greatest  damage  was  done  on  the  American 
bottom,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaskaskia  rivers^ 
where  a  large  area  of  land  of  an  average  width  of  over  six  miles  was 
submerged,  so  that  steamboats  were  navigating  over  it  for  a  number 
of  days.  The  ancient  town  of  Easkaskia  was  submerged  several  feet, 
which  calamity  was  a  further  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  The  more  ancient  hamlet  of  Cahokia  was  almost  depopu- 
lated, and  several  settlements  along  the  bank  of  the  river  were  for 
the  time  broken  up.  The  suffering  and  damage  caused  by  the 
flood,  were  enormous. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1844,  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  and 
leader  of  that  remarkable  system,  called  Mormonism,  was  killed 
by  an  armed  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  Smith  was  born  in  Yer- 
mont,  about  1807,  and  reared  in  ]^ew  York;  his  education  was' 
imperfect,  and  his  family  are  said  to  have  been  superstitious. 
When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  he  began  to  see  visions, 
which  continued  through  some  seven  years.  At  length,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1827,  the  ^^  records "  upon  which  Mormonism  rests, 
were  delivered  to  the  prophet 

'^  These  records,"  says  Cowdrey,  **  were  engraved  on  plates  which 
had  the  appearance  of  gold.    Each  plate  was  not  feur  from  seven 
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by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being  not  quite  as  Aick  as 
eomuMm  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with  engnmnga,  ia 
Egyptian  diaracters,  and  bound  together  in  a  yolame,  as  the  leaveft 
^f  a  book,  and  fastened  at  the  edge  with  three  rings  raaniog 
through  the  whole. 

^^This  Yolume  was  something  near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part 
of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon  the  vnsealei 
part)  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole  book  ex- 
hibited many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

''With  the  reeords  was  found  a  curious  instrument,  called  by  fhe 
ancients,  TJrim  and  Thummim,  which  consisted  of  two  transparent 
atones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow — this  was  in  jam 
m  ancient  times  by  persons  caUed  Seers — ^it  was  an  instrument,  bj 
&e  use  of  which  they  received  revelations  of  things  distant,  or  of 
things  past  or  future." 

The  story  of  his  gold  plates  getting  abroad,  the  holder  was  waj-^ 
Imd  by  rollers,  and  persecuted  by  fanatics,  until  he  was  forced  to 
flee  into  Pennsylvania  to  his  father-in-law : — ^there  he  began  Ae 
work  of  translation.  The  issue  of  this  work  was,  ^^  The  Book  of 
Mormon."  This  book  gives  the  history  of  Lehi  and  his  poe- 
terily,  from  about  660  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D. ;  these  lived  for  the  moat 
part  in  America,  Lehi  and  his  sons  having  emigrated  thither. 

After  the  emigration,  terrible  wiu»  took  plaoe  between  the 
Hephites  or  fitithful,  and  the  Lamanites  or  heathen,  in  which  all 
the  former  were  destroyed  except  Mormon,  his  son  Moroni,  and  a 
few  others.  Mormon  and  his  son  abridged  the  records  of  thmr 
ancestors,  and  added  their  own,  and  thus  the  book  was  comple- 
ted. 

An  account  referred  to  in  the  note,  gives  us  reason  to  think  thk 
book  was  not  written  by  Smith,  but  by  one  Spalding,  as  a  sort  of 
teiaance,  and  that  it  was  seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  alto>- 
ward  Smith's  right-hand  man,  and  by  him  made  known  to  the 
prophet 

Rigdon,  however,  had  at  first  no  open  oonneetioii  with  Smid^ 
and  was  converted  by  a  fecial  mission  sent  into  his  neighborhood 
in  October,  1880.  From  the  time  of  Rigdon's  couversioB  the  pro* 
gross  of  Mormonism  was  wonderfully  rapid,  he  being  a  man  of 
more  than  common  capacity  and  cunning.  Eirtland,  Ohio^  became 
the  chief  city  for  the  time  being,  while  large  numbers  went  to 
Missouri  in  consequence  of  revelations  to  that  efiect 

In  July,  18S3,  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Jackson  county,  His* 
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ioiiri,  waa  over  twelve  hundred.  Their  increase  having  produced 
some  anxiety  among  the  neighboring  settlers,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  month  just  named,  from  whence  emanated  resolutions  for* 
bidding  all  Mormons  from  thenceforth- to  settle  in  that  county,  and 
intimating  that  all  who  did  not  soon  remove  of  their  own  will 
would  be  forced  to  do  so. 

Among  the  resolutions  was  one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to 
be  stopped,  but  as  this  was  not  at  once  complied  with,  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  destroyed.  Another  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
being  held,  the  Mormons  became  alarmed,  and  contracted  to  re- 
move. Before  this  contract^  however,  could  be  complied  with, 
violent  proceedings  were  again  resorted  to :  houses  were  destroyed,i 
men  whipped,  and  at  length  some  of  both  parties  were  killed.  The 
result  was  a  removal  of  the  Mormons  across  the  Missouri  into  Clay 
eounty. 

These  outrages  being  communicated  to  the  Prophet,  at  Eirtland^ 
be  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  greab  gathering  of  his  disciples,  with 
which,  marshaled  as  an  army,  in  May,  18S4,  he  started  for  Missouri, 
which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but  with  no  other  result  than  the 
transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  permanent  settlers 
to  a  region  already  too  full  of  them. 

At  first  the  citizens  of  Olay  county  were  friendly  to  the  persecu- 
ted ;  but  ere  long  trouble  grew  up,  and  the  wanderers  were  once 
9EK>re  forced  to  seek  a  new  home,  in  order  to  prevent  outrages. 
This  home  they  found  in  Caldwell  county,  where,  by  permission  of 
the  neighbors  and  State  le^slature,  they  organized  a  county  gov- 
ernment, the  country  having  been  previously  unsettled.  Soon 
after  this  removal,  numbers  of  Mormons  flocking  in,  settlements 
were  also  formed  in  Davis  and  Carroll — the  three  towns  of  the  new 
aeet  being  Far  West,  in .  Caldwell ;  Adam-on-di-ah-mond,  called 
Piahmond  or  Diahman,  in  Davis ;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll. 

Thus  &r  the  Mormon  writers  and  their  enemies  pretty  well  agree 
in  their  narratives  of  the  Missouri  troubles ;  but  thenceforth  all  is 
contradiction  and  uncertainty. 

The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  held  two  views  which  they 
were  fond  of  dwelling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm 
and  excite  the  people  of  the  frontier.  One  was,  that  the  West  was 
to  be  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  unconverted  dwellers  upon  the 
lands  about  them  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to  succeed 
to  their  property. 

The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be,  as  Smith  taught,  by  the 
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band  of  God;  but  those  who  were  threatened  naturally  enough 
concluded,  that  the  Mormons  might  think  themselves  instnimenti 
in  His  hand,  to  work  the  change  they  foretold  and  desired.  They 
believed  also,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  siunts,  anticipatiDg, 
like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of  their  inheritance,  helped  them- 
selves to  what  they  needed  of  food  and  clothing ;  or,  as  the  wortd 
called  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

The  other  offensive  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Indians  from 
the  Hebrews,  taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  ultimate 
restoration  to  their  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  fidthfdl ;  from 
this  view,  the  neighbors  were  easily  led  to  infer  a  union  of  the 
saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier. 

Looking  with  suspicion  upon  the  new  sect,  and  believing  them 
to  be  already  rogues  and  thieves,  the  inhabitants  of  Carroll  and 
Davis  counties  were  of  course  opposed  to  their  possession  of  the 
chief  political  influence,  such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell, 
and  from  the  fear  that  they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  first  open 
quarrel.  This  took  place  in  August,  1888,  at  an  election  in  Davis 
county,  where  their  right  of  suffrage  was  disputed. 

The  affray  which  ensued  being  exaggerate  and  some  severe 
cuts  and  bruises  being  converted  into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice 
of  rumor,  a  number  of  the  Mormons  of  Caldwell  county  went  to 
Diahmond,  and  after  learning  the  iBsM^ts,  by  force  or  persuasion 
induced  a  magistrate  of  Davie,  known  to  be  a  leading  opponent  of 
tbeirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  to  molest  them  any  more  by  word  or 
deed.  For  this,  Joe  Smith  and  Lyman  Wight  were  arrested  and 
held  to  trial. 

By  this  time  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  were  ftillj 
aroused ;  each  anticipated  violence  from  the  other,  and  to  prevent 
it  each  proceeded  to  violence.  The  Mormons  of  Caldwell,  legally 
organized,  turned  out  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  liie  Anti-Mormons 
of  Davis,  Carroll,  and  Livingston,  acting  upon  the  sacred  principle 
of  self-defense,  armed  and  embodied  themselves  for  the  same  com« 
mendable  purpose. 

Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  was  ill-confided  to  men  moved  by  mingled  fear  and 
hatred ;  and  instead  of  it,  the  opposing  forces  produced  plunde^ 
ings,  burnings,  and  bloodshed,  which  did  not  terminate  until  Oov. 
Boggs,  on  the  27th  of  October,  authorized  General  Clark,  with  the 
full  military  power  of  the  State,  to  exterminate  or  drive  from 
Missouri,  if  he  thought  necessary,  the  unhappy  followers  of  Joe 
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Smith.  Against  the  army,  thirty-^five  hundred  strong,  thns  brought 
to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob,  the  four^* 
teen  hundred  Mormons  made  no  resistance ;  three  hundred  fled, 
and  the  remainder  surrendered. 

The  leaders  were  examined  and  held  to  trial,  bail  being  reAised, 
while  the  mass  of  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of  their 
property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  driven,  men,  women, 
and  children — ^in  mid-winter,  from  the  State — ^naked  and  starving. 
Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without  tents,  fmd  with 
scarce  any  clothes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  too  full  of  ice  for  them  to  cross.  The  people  of  Illinois,  how- 
ever, received  the  fugitives,  when  they  reached  the  eastern  shore, 
with  open  arms,  and  the  saints  entered  upon  a  new,  and  yet  more 
surprising  series  of  adventures,  than  those  they  had  abeady  passed 
through. 

The  Mormons  found  their  way  from  Missouri  into  the  neighbor* 
ing  State,  through  the  course  of  the  year  1889,  and  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad  to  paint  their  sufferings,  and  ask  relief  for  those 
who  were  thus  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  views;  at 
though  their  religious  views  appear  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opposition  experienced  by  them  in  Missouri.  After 
wandering  for  a  time  in  uncertainty,  the  saints  fbced  upon  the  site 
of  Oommerce,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the 
spot  upon  which  to  rest;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  began 
tiie  city  of  Nauvoo,  to  which  place,  by  means  of  new  arrivals,  acces- 
sions by  hundreds  were  added  monthly. 

As  political  strife  was  very  violent  about  this  time,  with  its  ordi- 
nary concomitant  of  corruption,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  politicians  of  each  party  were  but  too  eager  to  curry  &vor  with 
these  people,  whose  votes  were  valuable,  and  whose  advent  was 
therefore  at  once  sei2ed  upon,  by  the  respective  leaders,  as  a  means 
of  party  aggrandizement.  The  following  extract^  taken  from 
^* Ford's  Illinois,"  will  show  how  the  Mormons  managed  to  reap 
ike  advantages  of  this  spirit  of  political  servility : 

"  At  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  session  1840-41,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  with  both  parties,  to  conciliate  these  people. 
They  were  already  numerous,  and  were  fast  increasing  by  emigra* 
tion  from  all  parts. .  It  was  evident  that  they  were  to  possess  much 
power  in  elections*  They  had  already  signified  their  intention  of 
joining  neither  party  further  than  they  could  be  assisted  in  matters 
of  immediate  interest  by  that  party ;  and  in  readiness  to  vote  en 
nuMse  for  such  persons  as  were  willing  to  do  them  most  servioe. 
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The  leaders  of  bodi  parties  beliered  that  the  Mormons  wonld  booq: 
hold  the  baUmce  of  power^  and  exerted  themselyes,  on  both  ndeSy 
by  professions  of  kindness  and  devoti<m  to  their  interest,  to  win 
their  support 

^^In  lliis  state  of  the  caae.  Dr.  Bennet  presented  himself  at  flie 
seat  of  goTwnmenty  as  the  agent  of  the  Mormons.  He  was  a  maa 
of  some  talent,  and  Htm  had  the  confidence  of  the  Mormons,  vA 
particularly  of  their  leaders.  He  came  as  the  agent  of  that  people 
to  solicit  a  city  charter,  a  charter  for  a  military  legion,  and  for  TSr 
lious  other  purposes. 

^^This  person  addressed  himself  to  the  senator  from  Hancock 
county,  (in  ^hich  ITauvoo  is  located,)  and  to  Douglass,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  both  entered  heartily  into  his  views  and  pro- 
jects. Bennet  managed  matters  well  for  his  constituents.  He 
flattered  botii  sides  with  the  hope  of  Mormon  favor,  and  both  sides 
expected  to  receive  their  votes. 

'^  A  city  charter,  drawn  up  to  suit  the  Mormons,  was  presented 
to  the  senate,  and  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  of  which  one 
Bnyder  was  chairman,  who  reported  it  back,  recommendiBg  its 
passage.  The  vote  was  taken,  the  ayes  and  noes  were  not  celled 
for,  no  one  opposed  it,  but  all  were  busy  and  active  in  hurrTing  it 
through.  In  like  manner  it  passed  the  house  of  representidiTef^ 
where  it  was  never  read,  except  by  its  title ;  the  ayes  and  noee 
were  not  called  for,  and  the  same  universal,  zeal  in  its  fiftvor  was 
manifested  here,  which  had  been  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the 
senate. 

'*  This  city  charter,  and  other  charters  passed  in  the  same  way 
by  this  legislature,  incorporated  Nauvoo,  provided  for  the  electioiL 
•f  a  mayor,  fowt  aldermen^  and  nine  councilors ;  gave  them  power 
to  pass  all  ordinances  necessary  for  the  peace,  benefit,  good  order, 
regulation,  and  convenience  of  the  city,  and  for  the  protectson  of 
property  from  fire,  which  were  not  rq>uffnant  (o  the  consHiutkm  ef  ^ 
United  Sta^  or  tids  ISi^. 

*'  This  seemed  to  give  them  power  to  pass  ordinances  in  violstioa 
of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to  erect  a  systora  of  government  for 
themselves.  This  charter  also  established  a  Mayor's  Cour^  with 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  cases  arising  under  the  city  ordinancefli 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  municipal  court  It  established  a  ma- 
nicipal  court,  to  be  composed  of  the  mayor,  as  chief  justice,  and  Ae 
four  aldermen  as  his  associates;  which  court  was  to  have  jorisdie- 
tion  of  af^eals  from  the  mayor,  or  aldermen,  subject  to  an  appw 
again  to  the  eirouit  court  of  the  county*    The  municipal  court  was 
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also  clothed  witb  po^er  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpas^  in  all  cases 
arising  under  the  ordinances  of  the  city. 

*^This  charter  also  incorporated  the  militia  of  Kanvoo  into  a  mil- 
itary legion,  to  be  called  the  "]!Tanyoo  Legion."  It  was  made 
entirely  independent  of  the  military  organization  of  the  State,  and  not 
inibject  to  the  command  of  any  officer  of  the  State  militia^  except  tiie 
governor  himself,  as  commander-in-chief.  It  was  to  be  famished 
with  its  due  proportion  of  the  State  arms ;  and  might  enroll  in  its 
ranks  any  of  the  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  who  preferred  to  joia 
it,  whether  they  lived  in  the  city  or  elsewhere. 

^^  The  charter  also  established  a  court  martial  for  the  legion,  to 
be  composed  of  the  commissioned  officers,  who  were  to  make  and 
execute  all  ordinances  necessary  for  the  benefit,  government,  and 
regulation  of  the  legion ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  were  not  bound  to 
regard  the  laws  of  the  State,  though  they  could  do  nothing  repug- 
nant  to  the  constitution;  and  finally,  the  legion  was  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mayor,  in  executing  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
<^y.  Another  charter  incorporated  a  great  tavern,  to  be  called  the 
Nauvoo  House,  in  which  the  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  heirs^ 
were  to  have  a  suite  of  rooms  forever. 

*^  Thus  it  was  proposed  to  establish  for  the  Mormons  a  govern- 
ment within  a  government ;  a  legislature  with  power  to  pass  ordi- 
nances at  war  with  the  laws  of  the  State ;  courts  to  execute  them, 
with  but  little  dependence  upon  the  constitutional  judiciary ;  and 
A  military  force  at  their  own  command,  to  be  governed  by  its  own 
by-lavrs  and  ordinances,  and  subject  to  no  State  authority  but  that 
of  the  governor. 

''  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these  charters  were  unheard-o^ 
«ad  anti-republican  in  many  particulars ;  and  capable  of  infinite 
abuse  by  a  people  disposed  to  abuse  them.  The  powers  conferred 
were  expressed  in  language  at  once  ambiguous  and  undefined ;  as 
if  on  purpose  to  allow  of  misconstruction.  The  great  law  of  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  government  was  wholly  disregarded. 
The  mayor  was  at  once  the  executive  power,  the  judiciary,  and 
]^rt  of  the  legislature.  The  common  council,  in  passing  ordi- 
nances, were  restrained  only  by  the  constitution.  One  would  have 
thought  that  these  charters  stood  a  poor  chance  of  passing  the 
legislature  of  a  republican  people,  jealous  of  their  liberties.  Nevep- 
theless,  they  did  pass  unanimously  through  both  houses." 

Under  these  extraordinaiy  acts,  Joe  Smith,  who  had  escaped 
from  Missouri,  proceeded  as  mayor,  commander  of  the  legion, 
tavern-keeper^  prophet  and  priest^  tofisj  what  pranJss  he  pleased. 
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^  On  the  8th  of  December,  1848/'  says  Jadge  Brown,  '<  an  extra 
ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  coancil  of  Nanvoo,  for  the  extra 
case  of  Joseph  Smith ;  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  is  enacted, 
^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  city,  with  or  withoot 
process,  to  arrest  any  person  who  shall  come  to  arrest  Joseph  Smith 
with  process  growing  oat  of  the  Missouri  difficulties ;  and  the  per- 
son so  arrested  shall  be  tried  by  the  municipal  court  upon  testi- 
mony, and,  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  the  municipal  prison  for 
life/ 

^^  On  the  17th  of  February,  1842,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  enti- 
tled, 'An  ordinance  concerning  marriages,'  by  the  second  section  of 
which  a  pereon  is  aathorized  to  marry,  with  or  without  Bcense. 
There  was  a  statute  in  the  State  of  Illinois  requiring  a  license  in 
all  cases,  from  the  clerk  of  the  commissioner's  court 

^'  On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1848,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by 
the  city  council,  making  it  highly  penal,  even  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars fine,  and  six  months'  imprisonment,  for  any  officer  to  serve  a 
process  in  the  city  of  Kauroo,  ^  unless  it  be  examined  by,  and  re- 
ceive the  approval  and  signature  of  the  mayor  of  said  city,  on  the 
back  of  said  process.'  " 

Under  these  proceedings,  difficulties  soon  arose.  Some  of  Smith's 
followers  becoming  opposed  to  him,  had  established  a  new  weekly 
paper,  '^  The  Ifauvoo  Expositor."  This  the  prophet,  as  president  of 
the  council,  pronounced  ^^  a  nuisance,"  and  proceeded  to  abate  it,  or 
destroy  it,  by  force.  Those  interested  procured  a  writ  firom  the 
proper  court  for  the  arrest  of  the  leader,  but  the  writ  was  not  en- 
dorsed by  the  mayor,  and  could  not  be  executed. 

Then  M*6se  the  question — ^How  long  shall  the  laws  of  the  State 
be  thus  set  at  defiance  1 — ^and  men  through  all  the  country  round 
about  vowed  to  see  the  warrants  executed  at  the  point  of  the  # 
bayonet.  Two  or  three  thousand  men,  some  from  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  being  gathered  against  the  city  of  the  saints,  Governor  Ford 
came  forward  as  a  pacificator.  Of  what  followed  a  description  is 
given  in  the  words  of  Judge  Brown : 

'^  On  Monday,  the  24th  of  June,  1844,  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Joseph 
Smith  (^  the  prophet')  and  General  Hyrum  Smith,  his  brother,  hav- 
ing received  assurances  from  Governor  Ford  of  protection,  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  their  friends,  left  Nauvoo  for  Carthage,  in  order 
to  surrender  themselves  up  as  prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  had 
previously  been  issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  public  <^cer 
to  be  executed.  About  four  miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met 
by  Captain  Dunn  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  cm  their  way  to  Nan- 
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TOO,  with  an  order  from  Governor  Ford  for  the  State  arms  in  pos* 
session  of  the  ilTauvoo  legion. 

^'  Lientenant-General  Smith  having  endorsed  npon  the  order  his 
admission  of  its  service,  and  given  his  directions  for  their  delivery, 
returned  with  Captain  Dann  to  l^Tauvoo,  for  the  arms  thus  ordered 
by  Governor  Ford  to  be  surrendered.  The  arms  having  been  given 
up  in  obedience  to  the  aforesaid  order,  both  parties  again  started 
for  Carthage,  whither  they  arrived  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  at 
night  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  an  interview  took  place  be- 
tween the  Smiths  and  Governor  Ford.  Assurances  of  protection 
by  the  latter  were  repeated,  and  the  two  Smiths  were  surrendered 
into  the  custody  of  an  officer.  Bail  having  afterward  been  given 
for  their  appearance  at  court,  to  answer  the  charge  for  *  abating 
the  Nauvoo  Expositor,'  a  mittimus  was  issued  on  the  evening  of 
the  25  th,  and  the  two  Smiths  were  committed  to  jail  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  ^  until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.' 

'^  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  another  interview  was  had  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  accused,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be 
satisfied.  Instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cells,  the  two  Smiths, 
at  the  instance  of  their  friends,  were  put  into  the  debtor's  room  of 
the  prison,  and  a  guard  assigned  for  its,  as  well  as  their  security* 
During  this  time  their  friends,  as  usual,  had  access  to  them  in  jail, 
by  permission  of  the  governor.  On  the  same  day,  (June  26,)  they 
were  taken  before  the  magistrate  who  had  committed  them  to  pri- 
son, and  further  proceedings,  on  the  complaint  for  treason,  were 
postponed  until  the  29th. 

''  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Governor  Ford  discharged  a  part 
of  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  proceeded  with  a  portion  of 
the  residue,  a  single  company  only,  to  Kauvoo ;  leaving  the  jail, 
the  prisoners,  and  some  two  or  three  of  their  friends,  guarded  by 
seven  or  eight  men,  and  a  company  of  about  sixty  militia,  the  Car- 
thage Grays,  a  few  yards  distant  in  reserve. 

'^  About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  during  the  ab^ 
sence  of  Governor  Ford,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  prison  were 
overpowered  by  an  armed  mob,  in  disguise ;  the  jail  broken  and 
entered,  and  the  two  Smiths,  (Joseph  and  Hyrum,)  without  any 
pretense  of  right  or  authority  whatever,  were  wantonly  slain. 
Having  effected  their  object,  all  of  which  was  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes,  they  immediately  dispersed." 

^^The  death  of  Smith  by  violence,  and  by  his  enemies,  was 
opportune  for  the  support  of  the  system  he  sought  to  establish. 
He  had  arrived  at  that  point  in  the  revolution  which  he  led,  whea 
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tho  least  delay  wovld  have  caxned  its  waves  to  flow  over  and 
ODgalph  him.  He  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame,  and  died  when 
he  could  just  he  called  a  martyr.  He  had  hepome  too  violent  and 
impatient,  to  control,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  mnltitude— he 
could  he^n,  hut  not  successfully  conduct,  a  revolution. 

"The  murder  of  their  Prophet  exasperated  the  people  of  Nauvoa. 
They  were  ready,  and  a  vast  majority  determined,  on  immediats 
war  to  the  knife,  with  all  engaged  in  that  horrid  tragedy,  or  who* 
ever  might  come  to  ahet  them.  A  few  more  sagacious  minds  per- 
ceived  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  hegan  skillfully  to  prevent 
the  utter  ruin  of  their  hopes,  likely  to  result  from  open  hostility  to 
the  State.  They  harangued  them  on  the  stand,  and  talked  with 
the  cluhs  collected  at  the  comers  of  the  streets.  The  great  dram 
was  heating  to  arms.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle,  that  was  going  on  in 
the  hreasts  of  the  prudent.  Revenge  was  deep  in  eveiy  hearty 
and  the  hursting  movement  there  was  interpreted  to  he  the  voioe 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  was  made  audihle  in  the  terrihle  curses 
poured  forth  on  the  Gentile  murderers.  The  ^  time  to  fight '  was, 
hy  most,  supposed  to  have  come.  But  skillful  delays  were  inte^ 
posed  hy  the  influential ;  their  arms  had  heen  just  surrendered,  and 
a  new  organization  made,  and  leaders  were  to  he  chosen. 

"The  day  passed  off  and  no  companies  had  started,  and  wralh 
was  hoBomed  for  the  morrow.  In  the  morning  after,  the  congre- 
gation was  early  collected  at  the  temple  square  or  gathering  pbce. 
The  chief  apostles  promised  them  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon 
their  enemies,  hut  that  they  were  not  ripe  enough,  for  the  vials  of 
wrath  to  empty  their  torments  upon  them.  Shortly  the  pestilence, 
the  fire  and  the  sword,  would  do  their  work. 

<^The  funeral  pageant  next  ahsorhed  all  their  attention.  The 
mourning  was  sore,  sad  and  deep,  over  the  heloved  patriarch  Hyrum, 
and  the  adored  prophet  Joseph. 

"The  struggle  for  the  leadership,  the  Seer  succession,  which 
followed,  however,  soon  dissipated  the  sorrow  for  the  past  Big* 
don,  as  second  in  rank,  claimed  promotion ;  also  hy  former  revela- 
tions, declared  himself  assigned  to  he  their  prophet  He  called 
a  meeting  and  proclaimed  his  position  as  head.  James  J.  Strang 
contended  for  the  place  of  Seer,  and  showed  letters,  over  the 
deceased  prophet's  signature,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  the 
successor  in  the  event  of  Joseph's  deathl  But  the  College  of  the 
Twelve  had  other  views,  and  a  vote  on  the  subject.  They  declared 
that  definite  restrictions,  and  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Jos^ 
had  been  delivered  to  them  in  secret  oounciL    It  revoked  all  foitner 
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deBignations,  and  devolved  the  choice  upon  them.  Under  the 
management  of  their  eagacioos  chief,  they  elected  the  Peter  of  the 
Apostles,  Brigham  Yonng,  to  the  responsible  station. 

^^This  enthronement  drove  Rigdou  with  a  party  to  Pennsylvania^ 
where  in  a  short  time  his  inflaence  vanished,  and  the  band  dis» 
persed.  Strang  founded  a  city  on  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and 
bad  a  numerous  colony.  Ultimately  he  removed  to  Beaver  island, 
in  Michigan  lake,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Xing  of  the  Saints, 
where  the  small  kingdom  still  exists.  These  bodies  and  their 
leaders  were  excommunicated  by  the  great  majority  under  the 
proper  Seer,  as  was  also  William  Smith,  another  competitor  for  the 
throne,  and  a  party  in  Texas,  headed  by  Lyman  White. 

"  The  mobocratic  spirit  did  not  expire,  when  it  destroyed  the 
great  leader.  Threats  and  demonstrations  clearly  proved,  that  their 
present  abode,  which  had  been  made  lovely  by  unheard-of  exer- 
tions, must  be  abandoned*  A  venerable  patriarch,  uncle  of  the 
prophet  Joseph,  in  prophetic  vision  announced  that  the  whole 
people  must  retire  to  the  wilderness,  to  grow  into  a  multitude  aloof 
from  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

'^  This  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  Brigham  and  high 
council.  The  result  was,  that  they  would  move  as  fast  as  poaai- 
ble  across  Iowa  to  the  Missouri,  and  into  the  Indian  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Council  Blufb."  * 

The  movement  commenced  with  small  parties  in  the  winter  of 
1844-45 ;  more  parties  started  early  in  the  spring  of  1846.  The 
main  body,  however,  remained  behind  longer,  as  they  had  been 
commanded  to  dedicate  the  new  temple  which  had  been  com- 
menced before  the  first  emigrants  left  the  city  of  Beauty.  This  work 
having  been  accomplished  with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  the  gen- 
eral exodus  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1846. 

About  this  time  a  battalion  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  men  was 
recruited  among  them  for  the  United  States  service,  to  take  part 
in  the  Mexican  war. 

In  their  new  location,  which  appears  to  have  been  very  un- 
healthy, they  laid  out  and  built  the  town  of  Eanesville.  But  they 
did  not  tarry  here  long,  for  they  very  soon  sent  out  parties  to  ex^ 
amine  the  country  still  farther  West,  in  search  of  another  ^^  ever* 
lasting  abode."  These  reported  favorably  as  to  the  ^'  Great  Soli 
Lake  VaUej/^''  in  Utah  Territory,  and  a  further  migration  to  that 
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region  was  determined  on.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  pioneerparty  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  men  proceeded  to  open  the  way,  while 
the  main  hody  followed  gradaaUy,  in  divisions  of  tens,  fifties  aad 
hnndreds,  until  finally  all  have  departed  excepting  a  few  scattered 
families  ahout  Missouri  river,  on  the  borders  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Their  present  location  in  the  "  Far  West,"  is  beyond  the  province 
of  this  work.  Their  history  is  still  unfinished,  and  appearances 
render  it  probable,  that  the  most  important  pari  is  yet  to  come. 

Among  the  confiagrations  which,  in  1845,  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
1845.]  thousands,  none  will  be  longer  remembered  in  the  West 
than  that  which  devastated  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  10th  of 
April,  in  that  year,  destroying  in  a  few  faoprs  the  labor  of  many 
years — ^blasting  suddenly  tbe  cherished  hopes  of  thousands,  who 
but  that  morning  were  contented  in  the  possession  of  comfortable 
homes,  busy  workshops,  and  magazines  of  manufactures  and  other 
products  of  well  directed  industry— unnerving  the  most  self- 
possessed,  who  saw  their  own  wealth  suddenly  pass  from  them 
while  yet  endeavoring  to  save  that  of  their  neighbors  from  the 
devouring  flames.  Our  work  is  to  perpetuate  a  slight  record  of  the 
disaster,  as  none  will  be  found  in  the  streets  of  that  busy  city — the 
^*  Burnt  District"  having  long  ago  been  rebuilt  with  more  substan- 
tial structures  than  those  they  replace. 

In  an  account  of  the  disaster,  published  by  J.  Heron  Foster, 
editor  of  the  Daily  Dispatch  of  that  city,  (from  which  is  compiled 
this  brief  notice,)  be  truly  says : 

"None  vritnessed  the  conflagration  but  know  the  diflSicultyof 
adequately  describing  it,  and  we  trust  that  some  charity  may  be 
extended  to  us  should  we  fail  in  the  effort  to  picture  to  tbe  imagi- 
nation of  our  readers  the  most  destructive  conflagration  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  describe." 

Commencing  about  noon,  on  Ferry  street,  two  squares  from 
the  Monongahela  front,  it  rapidly  spread  eastwanl,  until  it  reached 
fiive  squares  in  breadth  by  eight  or  ten — when,  being  luckily 
hemmed  in  by  a  high  hill  on  the  north,  and  the  Monongahola  river 
on  the  south,  its  ravages  were  confined  to  a  narrow  space,  along 
which  buildings  were  destroyed  for  a  mile  from  the  point  where 
the  carelessness  of  a  washerwoman  had  kindled  it,  and  until  further 
fuel  was  denied  it.  Efforts  to  stay  its  ravages  by  the  people  were 
utterly  ineffectual — and  the  firemen  only  succeeded  (with  the  aid 
of  some  men  who  engaged  in  blowing  up  the  blazing  houses,)  in 
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preventing  its  spreading  around  tlie  point  of  the  hill,  which  would 
have  doomed  another  fourth  of  the  city  to  destruction.  From  the 
•intense  heat,  water  seemed  of  little  use — the  loftiest  buildings 
melting  before  the  ocean  of  flame,  which  rolled  and  leaped  onward 
before  the  gale,  throwing  out  its  forked  tongues  as  if  in  derision  of 
the  puny  efforts  of  the  suffering  multitude,  whose  household  gods 
were  thus  rudely  torn  away. 

The  handsome  stone  edifice  of  the-Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  with  its 
metal  roof  and  iron  shutters — in  the  fire-proof  qualities  of  which 
people  reposed  so  much  confidence,  that  many  placed  their  valua- 
bles in  its  rooms  for  safety — shared  the  fate  of  less  pretending 
buildings,  and  with  its  contents,  (with  the  exception  of  what  was 
in  its  vaults,)  fell  before  the  flames.  The  Monongahela  House, 
long  the  most  extensive  hotel  in  the  N*orth-^W"est — with  the  West- 
em  TJniversity,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Monongahela,  (nearly  one 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,)  fell  easy  victims — and  the  many  splen- 
did steamboats  at  the  wharf  were  with  ditficulty  saved  by  promptly 
cutting  their  cables  and  dropping  down  the  Ohio  to  windward  of 
the  fire. 

"With  the  destruction  of  every  building  upon  some  fifty-six 
acres,  and  throwing  houseless  on  the  world  nearly  two  thousand 
citizens  with  their  families,  the  fire-king  seemed  satisfied — and  the 
homeless  sought  shelter  with  their  more  fortunate  fellow-citizens, 
comforted  with  the  knowledge  that  but  two  human  lives  had  been- 
lost  during  the  conflagration — those  of  Samuel  Kingston,  Esq.,  a 
member  of  the  Bar,  and  a  woman  named  Maglone. 

As  the  fire  occurred  during  a  busy  season,  the  most  animated  the 
city  had  seen  for  many  years,  the  losses  of  personal  property,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  large  business  houses  on  Water, 
Market^  Wood  and  First  streets,  were  enormous — while  the  losses  in 
buildings  and  machinery  were  still  greater.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  near  estimate  of  the  total,  but  the  losses  assessed  by 
the  committees  appointed  to  distribute  the  funds  contributed  for 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  as  sustained  by  one  thousand  and  eleven 
who  applied  for  assistance — and  these  those  who  lost  the  least — 
amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of  these  sufferers, 
there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  whose  losses  were  reported  at 
less  than  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and  the  same  number  at  less  than 
five  hundred.  Of  the  city  insurance  companies,  whose  losses  were 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  two  were  unable  to  meet  their 
liabilities — ^thns  adding  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  sufferers,  while 
the  payment  of  losses  by  others  brought  the  disaster  home  to 
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Biany  a  widow  and  orphan  residing  beyond  tbe  bounds  of  the 
district  laid  in  ashes,  depriving  them  of  dividends  upon  which 
they  relied  for  support.  The  amount  insured  ia  other  cities  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain, 

fTo  sooner  had  the  mails,  (for  this  was  before  the  days  of  tele* 
graphs,)  disseminated  the  news  of  the  disaster  throughout  the 
country,  than  they  returned  laden  with  the  contributions  of  the 
people  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  while  scarce  a  steamboat  came 
to  the  wharf  but  was  partly  freighted  with  provisions  for  their  sus- 
tenance, accompanied  with  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  hope 
that  the  energy  of  her  people  would  prove  superior  to  the  blow 
which  temporarily  crushed  them.  While  the  ruins  still  smould- 
ered, and  men  gazed  upon  the  ashes  of  their  wealth,  the  spontane- 
ous aid  of  a  nation  was  tendered  and  received.  In  giving  a  statement 
of  the  Belief  Fund  and  its  distribution,  Mr.  Foster's  pamphlet 
says: 

^*  It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  allude  in  more  than  general 
terms  to  the  action  of  different  cities  in  relation  to  the  matter,  and 
we  shall  content  ourselves,  therefore,  by  giving  as  full  an  account 
of  the  donations  received  upon  the  occasion  as  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
cure— would  that  we  could  record  more  durably  the  name  of  every 
contributCMr  to  that  noble  fund,  which  has  relieved  so  large  a  num- 
ber whose  houses  were  destroyed,  and  whose  busy  workshops  were 
4iwept  away  by  that  flood  of  fire,  which  rendered  desolate  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  city.  Into  it  were  cast  thousands  of  widows'  miteSi 
and  the  hard  earned  wages  of  as  many  working  men — ^all  classes, 
down  even  to  the  child  at  school,  aided  us,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude 
was  incurred  which  we  trust  some  day  to  repay. 

^'But  first  we  may,  in  justice  to  our  city,  mention  that  the  con- 
tributions given  us  from  our  own  citizens,  do  not  include  large 
amounts  privately  collected  and  distributed  at  once,  by  individuals 
and  charitable  societies,  and  large  quantities  of  produce,  clothing, 
and  furniture,  furnished  by  individuals  to  sufferers,  when  in  great- 
est need." 

These  contributions,  (including  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the 
State  treasury,)  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars— ^which  was  distributed  by  the  councils  of  the  city,  in  a  man- 
ner which  alleviated  much  of  the  prevailing  distress. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  saying  more  of  this  calanob- 
ity.  Within  three  months  after  it  occurred,  eight  hundred  buildings 
were  contracted  for  in  the  Burnt  District — ^and  long  ere  this  that 
portion  of  the  Iron  City  of  the  Union  has  recovered  from  the  blow, 
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and  the  district  then  in  aahes,  which  comprised  a  great  portion  of 
<*  the  old  city,"  is  now  the  handsomest  and  busiest  part  of  that  city 
of  workshops. 

**  In  early  days,  the  sottlhem  settlements  of  Illinois  presented  but 
1846.]  few  specimens  of  the  more  refined,  enterprising,  intellect 
taal  and  moral  people^  and  society  generally  there  was  of  a  very 
low  class. 

"  As  early  as  181ft-17,  several  counties  of  this  section  of  the  ter- 
ritory were  overrun  with  horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  who 
were  so  numerous  and  so  well  banded  together  as  to  set  the  laws 
at  deGance.  Many  of  the  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  con* 
stables  were  of  their  number,  and  even  some  of  the  judges  of  the 
county  courts;  and  they  had  numerous  friends  to  aid  imd  sympa- 
thize with  them,  even  among  those  who  were  the  least  suspected* 
When  any  of -them  were  arrested,  they  either  escaped  from  the 
slight  jails  of  those  times,  or  procured  some  of  their  gang  to  be  on 
the  jury;  and  they  never  lacked  witnesses  to  prove  themselves 
innocent. 

"  The  people,  in  many  instances,  in  self-defense,  formed  them- 
selves into  revolutionary  tribunals,  under  the  name  of  *  Regulators;' 
and  the  governor  and  judges  of  the  territory,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  executing  the.  laws  in  the  ordinary  way,  against  an 
organized  body  of  banditti,  who  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  winked  at 
and  encouraged  the  proceedings  of  this  citizen  organization. 

"  The  regulators  in  number  generally  constituted  about  a  cap- 
tain's company,  to  which  they  gave  a  military  organization,  by  the 
election  of  officers.  The  company  generally  operated  at  night 
When  assembled  for  duty,  they  marched,  armed  and  equipped  as 
if  for  war,  to  the  residence  or  lurking-place  of  a  rogue,  arrested, 
tried,  and  punished  him  by  severe  whipping  and  banishment.  In 
this  mode  most  of  the  rogues  were  expelled  from  the  country ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  men  at  the  time,  that  in  the  then 
divided  and  distracted  state  of  society,  and  the  imperfect  civiliza- 
tion, such  proceedings  were  not  only  justifiable,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  justice. 

"  There  yet  remained,  however,  for  many  years  afterward,  a 
noted  gang  of  rogues  in  Pope  and  Massac,  and  other  counties  bop^ 
dering  on  the  Ohio  river.  This  gang  built  a  fort  in  Pope  county, 
and  set  the  government  at  open  defiance.  In  the  year  1831,  the 
honest  portion  of  the  people  in  that  region  assembled  under  arms, 
in  great  numbers,  and  attacked  the  fort  with  small  arms  and  one 
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piece  of  artillery.  It  was  taken  by  storm,  with  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  regnlators,  and  three  of  the  rogaes^  killed  in  the  assault.  The 
residue  of  the  latter  were  taken  prisoners,  tried  for  their  crimes, 
but  probably  never  convicted."* 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  they  left  the  country,  for  some  years 
later  they  were  still  committing  their  depredations  in  the  same 
neighborhood.    The  writer  above  quoted  says,  that 

^^  In  the  summer  of  1846,  a  number  of  these  desperadoes  attacked 
the  house  of  an  aged  citizen  of  Pope  county,  and  robbed  him  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  gold.  In  the  act  of  committing  the 
robbery,  one  of  them  left  behind  a  knife,  made  by  a  blacksmith  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  means  of  which  he  was  identified.  This  one 
being  arrested  and  subjected  to  torture  by  the  neighboring  people, 
confessed  his  crime,  and  gave  the  names  of  his  associates.  These 
again  being  arrested,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen,  and  some  of  them 
being  tortured,  disclosed  the  names  of  a  lon^  list  of  confederates 
in  crime,  scattered  through  several  counties.  The  better  portion 
of  the  people,  as  in  times  past,  now  associated  themselves  into  a 
band  of  regulators,  and  proceeded  to  order  all  suspected  persons 
to  leave  the  country.*' 

But  however  honest  and  worthy  might  have  been  the  intention 
of  those  who  first  formed  this  body  of  "  Regulators,"  their  pro- 
ceedings, as  is  the  case  with  all  anarchical  confederations,  soon 
became  lawless,  cruel,  and  defiant  of  all  government  The  system 
of  torture  carried  on  by  them,  and  inflicted  on  all  suspected 
persons,  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  list  of  persons  accused  to 
become  greater  every  day.  .The  modes  of  torture  used  were 
various.  Some  of  the  victims  were  dipped  into  the  Ohio  river, 
and  held  under  water  until  they  divulged  the  names  of  theb  sup- 
posed accomplices.  Others  had  their  thumbs  pinched  with  bullet 
moulds.  ^^  Others  had  ropes  tied  around  their  bodies,  over  their 
arms,  and  a  stick  twisted  into  the  ropes  until  their  ribs  and  sides 
were  crushed  in  by  force  of  the  pressure." 

Some  persons  having  entered  complaints  against  some  of  the 
regulators  for  these  acts  of  violence,  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued, 
and  some  of  the  offenders  arrested  by  the  sheriff.  They  were, 
however,  soon  aftier  rescued  by  their  friends,  and  the  sheriff  the 
county  clerk,  and  the  magistrate  who  had  issued  the  warrants, 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  under  penalty  of  severe  corporeal 
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pxiiiishiaent.  They  even,  it  seems,  by  torture  and  bribery,  induced 
some  of  the  notorious  rogues  to  accuse  the^e  men  of  being  accom- 
plices, as  a  basis  for  the  order. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  application  was  made  in  August, 
1846,  to  the  governor  for  a  militia  force  to  sustain  the  constituted 
authority  at  Massac.  There  was,  however,  nothing  effectively  done 
to  quell  the  disturbance,  and  the  regulators  came  down  from  Pope, 
and  over  from  Kentucky,  and  drove  out  the  sheriff,  the  county 
clerk,  the  representative  elect  to  the  legislature,  and  many  others. 

Kot  long  after  these  events,  indictments  were  found  against 
many  of  the  party,  which  caused  the  tide  of  wrath  to  turn  against 
the  grand  jury  who  had  been  fearless  enough  to  find  these,  and  the 
witnesses  on  whose  oaths  they  were  based.  All  these  were  now 
ordered  to  leave  the  county. 

Meanwhile,  warrants  having  been,  issued  upon  the  indictments, 
the  sheriff  summoned  a  posse,  in  order  to  execute  them.  But  such 
was  the  terror  now  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  that 
all  the  force  he  could  raise,  was  8om6  sixty  or  seventy  men,  who 
had  been  ordered  by  the  regulators  to  leave  the  country,  many 
of  whom  were  notorious  rogues. 

The  rioters  marched  down  to  Metropolis  City,  the  county  seat  of 
Massac,  in  much  greater  force,  and  a  parley  ensued,  the  result  of 
whicb  was  that  the  jail  was  delivered  over  to  the  regulators,  who  at 
once  liberated  their  friends.  Several  of  the  sheriff's  posse  were 
murdered,  and  he  himself,  with  his  most  active  friends,  driven  from 
the  county. 

An  attempt  to  put  down  the  regulators,  which  was  subsequently 
made  under  the  order  of  the  governor,  proved  equally  ineffectual, 
and  they  continued  in  power  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with- 
out any  force  to  check  their  career.  During  the  winter  of  1846-47, 
the  legislature  passed  a  law  "authorizing  the  governor,  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  a  crime  had  been  committed  by  twenty  persons  or 
more,  to  issue  his  proclamation ;  and  then  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
was  authorized  to  hold  a  district  court  in  a  large  district,  ejubracing 
several  counties." 

The  object  of  this  law  evidently  was,  to  enable  the  State  to 
change  the  venue  in  such  cases  as  were  in  contemplation,  and  take 
them  out  of  the  proper  county,  it  being  very  certain  that  no  con- 
viction of  the  regulators  could  take  place  at  home.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law  has  been  doubted,  but  the  question  appears 
never  to  have  been  tested,  for  it  does  not  seem  that  there  were  any 
prosecutions  under  it    Perhaps  it  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  effect 
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of  deterring  the  rioters,  or  else  they  hecame  tired  of  their  woik,  for 
the  excitement  gradaaUj  died  away  and  the  confederation  ceased.* 

The  first  printed  saggestion  of  the  practicability  of  the  Illinois  and 
1848.]  Michigan  canal,  appeared  in  JN'iles'  Re^ster,  for  Angnst, 
1814,  where  is  found  a  paragraph  from  a  series  of  editorial  articles, 
on  the  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  yiew,  of  the  States 
and  Territories  of  this  now  great  central  valley. 

^^By  the  Illinois  river,  it  is  probable  that  Buffahy  in  J^ew  Yorl^ 
may  be  united  with  New  OrleanSy  by  inland  navigation,  through 
Lakes  Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  down  that  river  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. What  a  route!  How  stupendous  the  idea!  How  dwin- 
dles the  importance  of  the  artificial  canals  otJEkercpej  compared  with 
{his  water  communication !  If  it  should  ever  take  place  (and  it  is 
said  tjie  opening  may  be  easily  made,)  the  territory  [of  BlinoiB]  will 
become  the  seat  of  an  immense  commerce,  and  a  market  for  the 
commodities  of  all  regions." 

As  has  been  noticed,  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois,  after  it  had 
become  a  sovereign  State,  at  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  1818,  brought  this  subject  before  that  body  in  his  inaugunl 
message. 

He  suggested  an  early  application  to  Congress  for  a  certain  per 
centage  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  appropriated  to 
that  object  In  his  valedictory  message,  in  December,  1822,  he 
again  refers  to  this  subject  and  to  his  first  address,  and  says : 

^^It  is  believed  that  the  public  sentiment  has  been  ascertained  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  and  that  our  fellow-citizens  arS  prepared  to 
sustain  their  representatives  in  the  adoption  <^  measures  subservir 
ent  to  its  commencement" 

His  successor,  in  his  inaugural  address,  of  December,  1822,  de- 
votes four  pages  to  this  subject,  and  refers  to  an  act  of  the  preceding 
Congress,  which  ^^gave  permission  to  the  State  to  cut  a  canal 
through  the  public  lands,  connecting  the  Illinois  river  with  Lake 
Michigan,  and  granting  to  it  the  breadth  of  the  canal,  and  ninety 
feet  on  each  side." 

With  this  was  coupled  the  onerous  condition  *'that  the  State 
should  permit  all  articles  belonging  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
person  in  their  employ,  to  pass  toll  free  for  ever."  The  Governor, 
who  was  a  zealous  and  liberal  advocate  for  an  economical  and 
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judicious  system  of  Internal  Improvements,  proposed  to  create  a 
fund  from  the  revenues  received  for  taxes  on  the  military  bounty 
lands;  from  fines  and  forfeitures;  and  from  such  other  sources,  as 
the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  might  think  proper  to  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

He  also  urged  the  importance  of  an  opening  through  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  with  Lake  Erie,  by  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers,  and  connecting  them  by  a  canal,  to 
which  objects  he  proposed  the  Illinois  Legislature  should  invite 
the  special  attention  of  those  States,  and  co-operate  so  far  as  juris- 
diction extended.  He  farther  proposed  the  examination  and  sur- 
veys of  the  rivers  and  the  canal  route  in  Illinois;  and  to  memorial- 
ize Congress  for  a  liberal  donation  of  land,  in  opening  the  projected 
lines  of  communication. 

An  act  for  the  improvement  of  the  internal  navigation  of  the 
State,  and  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  were  passed  by 
the  legislature  daring  the  session. 

This  act,  which  was  approved  February  14th,  1823,  provided  for 
a  Board  of  four  Commissioners,  whose  duties  were  to  devise  and 
adopt  measures  to  open  a  communication,  by  canal  and  locks, 
between  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  to  cause  the  route  to  be  explored,  surveys  and  levels  to  be 
taken,  maps  and  field  books  to  be  constructed,  and  estimates  of 
the  costs  to  be  made ;  and  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Governors 
of  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  through  them  the  legisla-- 
tures  of  those  States,  to  the  importance  of  a  canal  communication 
between  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers. 

At  that  time  Sangamon  river,  and  Fnlton  county,  were  the 
boundaries  of  settlements.  A  military  and  trading  post  existed  at 
Chicago ;  a  dozen  families,  chiefly  French,  were  at  Peoria.  The 
northern  half  of  IHinois  was  a  continuous  wilderness ;  or,  as  the 
universal  impression  was,  an  interminable  prairie,  and  uninhabita- 
ble for  an  age.  Morgan  county,  then  including  Scott  and  Cass 
counties,  had  about  seventy-five  families;  and  Springfield  was  a 
frontier  village,  of  a  dozen  log  cabins. 

A  portion  of  the  commissioners,  with  a  special  engineer,  made 
an  exploratory  tour  in  the  autumn  of  1823.  In  the  autumn  of 
1824,  another  engineer  was  employed,  with  the  necessary  men  to 
assist  in  executing  the  levels,  and  making  the  surveys  complete. 
The  party  was  accompanied  by  one  commissioner.  Two  compa- 
nies were  organized,  and  five  different  routes  examined,  and  the 
expense  estimated  on  each.  The  locks  and  excavations  were  cal- 
culated on  the  supposition  that  the  construction  was  on  the  same 
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scale  of  the  grand  canal  of  Kew  York,  theu  in  process  of  makiDg. 
The  probable  cost  of  each  route,  was  reported  by  the  engineers;  the 
highest  being  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ten  dollars;  the  lowest,  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoosand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  paissed  (Jan- 
nary  17,  1825,)  to  ^^  incorporate  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
Company."  The  capital  stock  was  one  million  of  dollars,  in  ten 
thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each.* 

The  stock  not  being  taken,  at  a  subsequent  session  the  legisla- 
ture repealed  the  charter.  During  these  movements  within  the 
State,  the  late  Daniel  P.  Cook,  as  the  representative  in  Congreesi 
and  the  senators  of  Illinois,  were  unceasing  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
lands  from  the  national  government,  to  construct  this  work,  which 
all  regarded  as  of  pro-eminent  national  advantage. 

As  the  result  of  these  eftbrts,  on  the  2d  of  Maroh,  1827,  Congress 
granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  aid  of  this  work,  each  alternate 
section  of  land,  five  miles  in  width,  on  each  side  of  the  projected 
canal. 

The  embarrassments  of  the  State  in  finance,  growing  out  of  the 
ruinous  policy  of  the  State  Bank,  noticed  in  the  preceding  section, 
prevented  anything  being  done  until  January,  1829,  when  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  to  organize  a  Board  of  Commissioners, 
with  power  to  employ  agents,  engineers,  surveyors,  draftsmen,  and 
other  persons,  to  explore,  examine,  and  determine  the  route  of  the 
canal.  They  were  authorized  to  lay  off  town  sites,  and  sell  lots 
and  apply  the  funds. 

They  laid  off  Chicago,  near  the  lake,  and  Ottawa,  at  the  junction 
of  Fox  river ;  and  the  Illinois  surveys  and  estimates  were  again 
made,  but  the  project  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  water  on  the 
surface  level,  was  doubtful,  and  the  rock  approached  so  near  the 
surface  on  the  summit  level  between  the  Chicago  and  Des  Plunes, 
as  to  increase  the  estimates  of  cost,  and  cast  doubt  on  the  project 

The  subsequent  legislature  authorized  a  re-examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  a  railway,  and  whether  a  supply  of  water  could  be 
obtained  from  the  Calumet  for  a  feeder. 

The  estimated  cost  for  a  railway,  with  a  single  track,  for  ninety- 
six  miles,  was  about  one  million  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1835-36,  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  a  loan  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
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Btraction  of  the  canal,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  was  re- 
organized, and  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1836,  the  first  groand  was 
broken. 

At  the  regular  session  of  1886-37,  the  "Internal  Improvement" 
system  became  the  absorbing  topic,  the  canal  was  brought  under 
the  same  influence ;  loans,  to  a  vast  extent,  were  created  for  both 
objects ;  and  the  most  extravagant  expectations  were  raised,  but 
never  realized. 

The  sole  reliance  of  the  State  was  on  loans,  without  any  finances 
of  its  own,  or  any  means  to  pay  annual  interest  and  liquidate  the 
principal.  As  a  financial  measure,  the  canal  loans  were  distin- 
guished from  the  internal  improvement  and  other  loans,  but  all 
failed  with  the  credit  of  the  State,  before  1842. 

Contracts  were  made,  and  the  work  on  the  scale  projected  made 
progress,  until  over  five  millions  of  dollars  had  been  expended,  and 
the  work  remained  unfinished.  THe  credit  of  the  State  having 
sunk  so,  that  no  further  loans  could  be  obtained,  the  contractors 
were  obliged  to  abandon  their  contracts,  with  heavy  claims  against 
the  State;  and  in  1843,  a  law  was  passed  to  liquidate  and  settle  the 
damages,  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  was  dissolved,  and  the 
works  remained  in  the  same  state  for  two  years. 

The  session  of  1848-44,  adopted  a  plan  to  complete  the  canal, 
by  making  the  "shallow  cut,*'  or  relying  on  the  streams  for  water, 
without  excavating  six  feet  below  the  lake  level,  as  had  been  pro^ 
jected  and  partially  worked,  and  drawing  supplies  from  that  source* 
About  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  complete  the  work 
on  this  plan. 

The  resources  were  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
acres  of  land;  several  hundred  city  and  village  lots;  the  water 
power  along  the  whole  line ;  a  balance  due  the  canal  fund  for  lands 
and  lots  sold,  and  the  canal  tolls.  All  these  resources  were  consid- 
ered ample  to  complete  the  work,  pay  interest  on  the  loans,  and 
eventually  redeem  the  stock,  provided  additional  funds  could  be 
obtained.  A  proposition  was  made  and  accepted  by  the  stock- 
holders, a  Board  of  Joint  Trustees  was  appointed,  and  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars  advanced.  The  whole  work  was 
completed  in  1848;  regular  business  was  commenced,  and  has  in- 
creased in  a  larger  ratio  than  any  of  the  estimates. 

Of  the  monster  "Internal  Improvement"  system,  which  brought 
one  of  the  heaviest  calamities  on  the  State,  but  from  which  its  re- 
cuperative energies  are  slowly  recovering,  this  work  afibrds  no 
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space  for  particulars.  From  1835  to  1840,  the  popular  mind 
throngh  the  United  States,  passed  through  a  species  of  mania. 
Men,  who  were  shrewd,  clear-headed,  and  safe  calculators,  became 
incapable  o(  reasoning  correctly  in  financial  matters.  The  Legis- 
latiire  of  Illinois,  as  did  other  legislative  bodies,  labored  and  acted 
under  a  singular  hallucination. 

A  minority  resisted;  a  prominent  leader  of  which,  the  late  Gen- 
eral Hardin,  was  among  the  number  that  opposed  the  ^*  splendid 
project."  The  law  passed ;  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  to  be  loaned 
and  applied  to  various  lines  of  railroads,  and  river  improvements, 
and  appropriations  made  for  the  same.  The  railroads  extended 
like  checker- work  over  the  State ;  every  one  of  which  was  planned, 
and  estimates  made  by  the  committee  on  the  copy  of  a  sectional 
map  of  the  State,  just  published,  and  which  had  reached  the  seat 
of  government. 

The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  to  be  made,  was  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  miles.  Extravagant  as  was  this 
scheme,  loans  were  negotiated  to  an  amount  exceeding  five  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  money  thrown  away.  The  whole  system  went 
down  about  1841,  increasing  the  demands  against  the  State,  (inclu- 
ding accumulations  of  interest  due,)  to  an  amount  exceeding  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars.  Great  as  this  burden  may  appear  to  otherSi 
Illinois  has  resources,  and  has  made  provision  to  liquidate  this 
heavv  debt. 

The  canal  stock  includes  a  moiety  of  this  debt,  and  its  resources 
and  income  will  absorb  that  portion.  The  State  has  other  re- 
sources. But  in  making  a  new  constitution  in  1847,  which  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  fhe  people,  in  March,  1848,  a  section  provi- 
ding  a  special  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  civil  list,  was 
adopted  by  a  separate  vote  of  the  people,  by  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand majority.  This  income  is  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  principal  of  this  debt;  and  it  is  probably  the  first  instance  in 
which  the  people,  by  a  direct  vote,  have  solemnly  declared  they 
will  tax  themselves  to  pay  an  old  debt 

A  Convention  was  held  at  Madison,  October  5th,  1846,  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  State  Oonstitution,  which  was  adopted  in 
Convention,  December  16th,  1846,  but  rejected  by  the  people  at 
the  election  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  1847.  A  second 
Convention  was  held  December  16th,  1847,  and  a  Oonstitution 
agreed  to  February  1st,  1848,  which  was  approved  of  by  the  elec- 
tors at  the  election  held  April,  1848,  and  Wisconsin  was  admitted 
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into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  States,  on  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1848. 

Among  the  most  important  events  that  occurred  in  this  year,  were 
1849.]  two  of  a  melancholy  character,  namely,  the  cholera,  which 
raged  with  terrible  violence  throughout  the  West,  and  most  partic- 
ularly at  St.  Loais ;  and  the  great  fire  that  in  this  year  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  latter  city. 

Cases  of  the  cholera  appeared  on  boats  navigating  the  lower 
Mississippi,  during  the  last  months  of  1848 ;  and  an  unusual  pre^ 
disposition  to  diarrhoeas,  and  affections  of  the  bowels,  was  mani- 
fested in  St  Louis  at  the  same  time.  Two  cases  of  cholera,  and 
one  death,  occurred  the  first  week  in  January,  1849.  That  month 
there  were  thirty-eight  deaths  altogether  from  cholera,  thirty  in 
March,  and  eighteen  in  April. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  and  of  deaths.  Deaths  from  all  diseases, 
per  week,  from  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  Total  deaths  in  May,  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six; 
from  cholera,  five  hundred  and  seventeen.  For  two  weeks  fol  lowing 
the  great  fire,  there  was  a  perceptible  decrease  in  the  mortality  and 
number  of  cases. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  there  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  deaths,  seventy-four  from  cholera;  second  week,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  deaths,  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  from  cholera; 
third  week,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  deaths,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  from  cholera;  fourth  week,  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  deaths,  six  hundred  and  thirty-six  from  cholera. 

From  June  26th  to  July  2d,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  deaths, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  from  cholera ;  from  July  3d  to  9th, 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  deaths,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  from 
cholera;  from  July  10th  to  16th,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
deaths,  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  from  cholera;  from  July  17th  to 
the  23d,  four  hundred  ami  forty  deaths,  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  from  cholera.  Last  week  in  July,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
deaths,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  from  cholera. 

All  these  estimates,  however,  which  are  taken  from  the  report  of 
the  health  officer,  are  known  to  be  too  low.  During  IJbe  entire 
year  of  1849,  the  mortality  was  about  ten  thousand,  of  which  there 
were  probably  six  thousand  deaths  from  cholera. 

The  scourge  disappeared,  except  occasional  cases,  after  the  10th 
of  August.  From  the  1st  of  ITovember,  1849,  to  the  1st  of  April, 
1850^  unusual  health  prevailed  for  a  city  population. 
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The  great  fire  broke  out  on  the  steamboat  White  Cloud,  near  the 
foot  of  Cherry  street,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1849.  The  wind  was  from  a  north-eastern  direction, 
and  blew  with  great  force  all  the  night.  In  a  short  time  twenty- 
three  steamboats  were  on  fire,  and  consumed ;  some  with  valuable 
cargoes  on  board. 

The  fire  first  caught  the  stores  at  the  foot  of  Locust  street;  then, 
by  another  burning  boat  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  and  simultane- 
ously two  fires  were  sweeping  over  several  squares,  driven  by  the 
wind  with  resistless  fury.  Massive  buildings  of  brick  or  stone, 
three  and  four  stories  in  height,  oflfered  no  resistance.  The  fires 
from  the  buildings  and  the  boats  cut  off  all  communication  with 
the  river,  and  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  18th,  the  city 
reservoir  was  exhausted. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  firemen  did  all  that  men  and  machinery 
could  do,  to  stop  the  devouring  element  Buildings  were  blown 
up,  and  several  lives  were  lost;  but  about  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  after 
ten  hours  of  devastation,  its  fury  was  spent.  About  four  hundred 
buildings  were  burnt;  many  of  them  large  wholesale  stores.  The 
steamboats,  their  cargoes,  and  produce  on  the  landing,  were  valued 
at  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  build- 
ings, six  hundred  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight 
dollars;  merchandise,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Add  to  furniture,  provisions,  clothing, 
etc.,  and  the  loss  was  estimated  at  two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  About  two-thirds  the  value  were  covered 
by  insurance. 

The  cholera  during  the  summer,  was  more  fatal  than  the  fire  to 
the  business  of  the  city. 

For  the  first  few  months  after  the  conflagration,  "  the  burnt  dis- 
trict "  presented  a  doleful  picture;  but  two  years  had  not  elapsed 
before  the  largest  portion  was  covered  with  buildings  of  a  superior 
character.  Streets  were  widened,  and  naked  lots  rated  at  higher 
value  than  they  had  been  previously,  with  their  houses  or  stores 
upon  them;  and  at  this  time  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  con- 
flagration benefited  the  city. 

Railroad  enterprises  have  of  late  years  become  so  numerous  that 

1851.]    it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  give  an  account,  or  even 

nake  mention  of  all  that  have  been  built — ^yet  there  is  one,  which 

MS  started  in  this  year,  which  is  of  such  uncommon  magnitude, 

uit  it  would  seem  worthy  of  being  distinctively  mentioned.     This 

the  IlUnois  Central  RdiUroad^  which  was  incorporated  by  the 
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Legislature  of  that  State,  in  the  session  of  1851,  and  was  in  its 
charter  gifted  with  very  extensive  franchises  and  powers. 

The  road  is  remarkable  for  its  unusual  length;  commencing  at 
Cairo,  ^t  the  juncture  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  ex- 
tending through  the  centre  of  the  State,  to  the  North- West  corner 
of  the  same,  opposite  Dubuque,  it  runs  over  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  (including  Chicago  branch,)  traversing  in  its  course 
a  greater  extent  of  fertile  land,  that  is  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation,  than  probably  any  other  railroad  in  the  world. 

In  1851,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  As  this 
place  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  Western  History,  a  short  sketch  of 
its  origin  will  not  be  inappropriate  in  this  place. 

Early  in  the  year  1758,  while  the  entire  North-West  was  still  a 
vast,  almost  untrodden  wildernees,  and  when  the  waters  of  the 
northern  lakes  had  as  yet  been  undisturbed,  excepting  only  by  the 
elements,  and  the  light  ripple  caused  by  the  Indian's  paddle,  or 
occasionally  the  boat  oar  of  some  lonely  voyageur^  or  of  some  one 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  even  then  were  living  on  the  Canadian  side 
below — at  that  time  the  French  were  the  first  among  the  whites, 
to  land  upon  those  lake- washed  shores,  and  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Erie,  they  erected  a  fort,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  "jFor/  Presque  Me^  * 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  military  posts  which  they  estab- 
lished, for  the  purpose  of  connecting  their  possessions  on  the  St 
Lawrence  with  "the  beautiful  river/'  [La  belle  Rivia'e)  the  Ohio, 
and  thence  with  their  posts  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1760,  this  fort 
was  surrendered  to  the  British ;  but  three  years  later  its  weak  gar- 
rison was  overcome  and  massacred  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
^idance  of  Pontiac,t  and  thenceforth  again  at  Presque  Isle  the 
lake-wave  sported  along  the  shores  of  a  wilderness,  and  the  In- 
dian's whoop  was  once  more  echoed  back  by  solitary  forests. 

In  the  year  1789,  the  Indian  title  to  that  portion  of  Erie  county 
called  "the  Triangle,"  was  at  last  extinguished,  and  in  1792,  the 
tract  was  purchased  from  the  United  States.  In  1796,  the  place 
became  interesting  by  the  death  and  burial  there  of  General 
Wftyne.J 

The  town  was  first  permanently  settled  and  laid  out  in  1795,  and 


*  See  ante,  page  108,  in  Coffen's  narratiTe.  f  Uee  ante,  page  168. 
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five  years  later  it  became  the  seat  of  juBtice  for  Erie  coDoty,  tbough 
it  was  the  year  1803  before  the  first  coart  was  held  there.  In 
1805,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough,  and  in  1813,  it  became 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  as  the  point  where  PenybniU 
his  fleet,*  and  from  which  he  went  forth  upon  that  victorious  expe- 
dition, the  results  of  which  he  himself  commemorated  in  his  cele- 
brated laconic  message:  ^'We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours." 

The  situation  of  Erie  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  as  heanti- 
ful  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  West  The  population  is  betweeo 
eight  and  ten  thousand* 

This  year,  like  the  year  1811,  was  throughout  one  full  of  disasten 
1864.]  and  gloomy  incidents,  of  which  the  heaviest  portion  fell 
upon  the  West.  » 

The  first  and  chief  cause  of  distress  was  the  exceeding  heat  and 
drought,  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  provisions.  In  the  early 
spring  the  season  opened  with  sufficient  promise,  but  as  the  summer 
advanced,  there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  rain ;  the  ground  became 
parched ;  the  creeks  and  small  water  courses  dried  up,  and  many 
of  the  rivers  became  lower  than  they  had  been  known  within  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  the  heat  was 
excessive.  Everything  was  suffering  for  want  of  water ;  the  grun 
became  shriveled  up  and  dried,  and  foiled  to  produce  crops ;  vege- 
tables would  not  come  to  perfection,  or  became  unhealthy,  for  the 
want  of  proper  or  ample  nourishment  to  develop  them ;  and  even 
the  cattle,  in  many  sections  of  country,  had  to  be  sacrificed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  pasture  and  water,  and  the  consequent  im- 
possibility of  keeping  them.  Many  farmers  were  obliged  to  drive 
the  few  cattle  that  they  retained,  several  miles  from  home,  to  the 
rivers  to  get  water.    It  was  a  season  of  unexampled  drought 

In  consequence,  the  prices  of  flour,  produce  and  other  necessa- 
ries became  veiy  far  higher  than  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
"West,  and  the  suffering  among  the  poor  wbb  terrible. 

Very  much  of  the  distress  produced  by  the  failure  of  crops  thb 
year,  might  no  doubt  have  been  saved,  if  the  American  people 
were  more  disposed  to  guard  their  agricultural  interests.  But  it 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored  that,  both  East  and  West,  there  is  preva- 
lent in  our  country  a  disposition  to  neglect  that  noblest^  happiest 
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and  most  useful  of  all  pursuits — agriculturey  and  to  throng  the  cities 
with  a  superabundant  population,  while  millions  of  acres  are  lying 
idle  in  the  *\Great  West,"  offering  to  man  wealth,  happiness  and 
abundance  of  all  that  he  may  need.  For  this  reason  it  is  that 
each  year's  consumption  nearly  exhausts  the  granaries  of  the 
country.  One  season  of  dearth  and  scarcity  brings  us  to  the  verge 
of  famine,  while  in  the  West  alone,  there  are  millions  of  acres  of 
rich  land  uncultivated,  which,  if  only  partially  tilled,  would  pro- 
duce a  superabundance  each  year  for  the  whole  population,  if  men 
would  only  chose  to  remain  "tillers  of  the  soil,"  instead  of  becom- 
ing "hangers  on"  in  cities.  Even  atjh^ -f eloign  emigrants,  many, 
who  at  home  were  agriculturists^'  are  encouraged  to  remain  in 
cities,  and  take  up  occupations  thatltre  far  less  profitable. 

The  distress  caused  directly  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  was  in 
mid-summer  increased  by  sickness,  which  no  doubt  arose  indirectly 
from  the  same  cause,  through  the  unhealthiness  of  provisions. 
Even  the  rivers,  being  drained  to  their  dregs,  failed  to  furnish  their 
usual  healthy  draughts.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  the 
cholera,  which  seems  of  late  years  to  have  lost  much  of  its  epidemic 
character  in  the  West,  and  seems  to  be  becoming  a  regular  visitant 
among  men,  made  its  appearance  in  many  cities,  and  raged  with 
unusual  virulence.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  never 
before  been  visited  by  that  scourge,  beyond  the  appearance  of  a 
few  isolated  cases,  about  a  thousand  persons  died  in  the  course  of 
five  weeks.  Bowel  complaints  and  mild  forms  of  cholera  morbus 
were  so  prevalent  every  where,  that  comparatively  few  escaped 
them.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  West,  the  yellow  fever  raged. 
Altogether,  many  families  were  broken  up  and  many  dear  hopes 
shattered  by  the  hand  of  the  "fell  destroyer." 

It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  amid  the  distress  caused  by  all  these 
adverse  circumstances,  gentle  charity  did  not  fail  in  her  kind  min- 
istrations to  the  wants  of  the  needy.  In  some  cities  of  the  West, 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  there  were  "Howard  Associations"  or  chari- 
ti^ble  societies  formed,  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  "  soap- 
houses"  were  established,  at  which,  through  contributions  of  the 
wealthy,  the  poor  were  furnished  with  food  and  bread,  and  thus, 
no  doubt,  much  suffering  was  alleviated,  and  many  probably  saved 
from  starvation. 

There  were  also  other  sad  accidents,  which  did  their  share 

toward  increasing  the  general  gloom.    There  were  throughout  the 

country  in  this  year,  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  railroad  acci- 

deniBj  killing  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  persons,  and  wounding 
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five  hundred  and  eighty-nine ;  there  were  forfy-eight  steamboat 
accidents,  in  which  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven  persons  were 
killed  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  wounded ;  being  an  in- 
crease of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  killed,  over  the  previous 
year.  There  were  also  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  lives  lost,  by 
means  of  eighty-three  fires,  and  the  tot^LIoss  of  property  by  fire 
was  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Of  all  these  accidents  and 
losses,  and  particularly  of  the  two  first  named,  the  West  bore  a  veiy 
large  proportion.  Crime,  too,  this  year  footed  up  a  fearful  cata- 
logue. There  were  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  murders  commit- 
ted ;  and  eighty-four  execudons  took  place  throughout  the  Union. 

On  the  year  of  sadness  and  want  just  described,  followed  one  of 
1855.]  an  equal  degree  of  joy  and  plenty.  The  weather  during 
the  spring  and  summer  was,  mostly  throughout  the  West,  as 
favorable  as  could  be  desired,  and  with  the  opening  harvest,  grief 
at  past  misfortunes  soon  lost  the  keenness  of  its  edge,  and  the 
smiles  of  teeming  fields  were  reflected  back  in  the  faces  of  their 
cultivators.  The  lands  that  for  one  season  had  produced  so  little 
or  nothing,  had  the  more  strength  now  for  the  new  crops,  and  all 
was  teeming  with  plenty.  There  was  an  excellent  yield  of  grain, 
pasture  was  good,  vegetables  abundant,  and  the  fruit-trees,  in  many 
parts,  literally  broke  down  beneath  the  load  of  their  treasures. 
Such  a  season  of  plenty  as  the  year  1855,  had  not  been  known 
siuce  1810. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Western  rivers  continued  in  good  navi- 
gable condition  during  the  whole  summer,  thus  affording  means 
for  bringing  all  this  produce  to  market.  Trade  was  active,  and 
the  manufactories  were  in  full  and  successful  operation.  The 
season  throughout  was  so  full  of  happiness,  as  to  dispel  all  the 
glooin  that  had  been  caused  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  present  year  has  thus  far  been  remarkable  only  for  the  almost 
1866.]  unprecedented  severity  of  its  winter.  During  the  first 
three  months,  the  cold  was  intense  and  unremitting,  and  although 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  snow  on  the  ground,  that  no  doubt 
acted  beneficially,  yet,  fruit  of  every  description  throughout 
the  West,  has  been  so  severely  injured  by  the  cold,  that  the 
yield  is  unusually  limited,  and  some  species  have  been  almost 
entirely  destroyed. 
The  general  health  has  up  to  the  present  time  (early  autumn} 
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been  uncommonly  good.  There  has  as  yet  been  no  epidemic  in 
any  part  of  the  West,  and  altogether  less  sickness  than  is  usual  for 
the  season. 

Very  little  mention  has  been  made  in  these  annals,  of  Minnesota, 
which  became  a  territory  in  1849,  with  St.  Paul  for  its  capital,  and 
since  that  time  its  changes  have  been  so  rapid  and  numerous,  that 
none  of  its  affairs  have  as  yet  become  matured  for  history.  The 
same  is  true  in  regard  to  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
As  the  face  of  the  country  in  these  new  regions  is  subject  to  daily 
changes,  the  wild  forests  and  Indians'  hunting  grounds  giving 
way,  and  becoming  the  busy  haunts  of  civilization,  so  the  affairs 
of  men,  too,  are  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  all  unsettled.  Every 
thing  is  incomplete,  and  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained.  The 
history  of  these  regions  is  still  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  future. 

It  was  equally  impossible  in  a  work  professing  impartially  to 
give  reliable,  information,  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  the  great 
questions,  some  of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  Kansas  territory,  that  are  now  agitating  the  Union.  These 
are  as  yet  too  much  questions  of  parft/ politics,  and  from  their  new- 
ness, too  little  fraught  with  abiding  results,  to  be  properly  introduced 
in  a  work  of  general  historical  annals.  Where  the  well  known  heat 
of  party  strife  and  party  interest  affords  so  much  inducement  for 
exaggeration  and  even  misrepresentation,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  reliable  information  from  the  one-sided  accounts 
given  by  interested  parties.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed 
most  prudent  to  abide  the  time,  and  leave  the  consideration  of 
these  important  matters  for  a  future  period,  when  they  shall  have 
become  more  mature. 
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Dunmore,  Lord,  claims  Pittsburgh  for  Va.,  216 

movements  of  in  1774,  227 

driven  from  Virginia,            ^  228 

Dubuque,  Julien,  and  city  o^  943 

Dn  Quesne,  Fort,  evacuated,  164 

Du  Quesne,  Capt.,  goes  against  Boonesboroogh,      298 

Early  GathoUc  missionaries  in  N.  W.,  49,  50, 61 

Earthquake  of  1811,  847 

Edwards,  governor  of  Illinoia,  1812,  863 

expedition  under,  1812,  882 

Eichbanm,  William,  Sr.,  926 

Eichbaum,  William,  Chronology,  1811. 

Ellinipsico,  son  of  Cornstalk,  kiUed,  262 

Elliott,  Matthew,  261 

English  Indian  traders,  depraved  character  of,      148 

Escheats,  educational  fund  in  Ky.  founded  on,       321 

Estell,  Oapt,  defeat  and  death  oi;  888 

Ethrington.  Captain,  commandant  at  Mackinaw,   168 

Eric,  (Prosqu'  Isle,)  shipbuilding  at  under  Perry,  899 

equipment  and  launching  of  fleet,  901 

early  history  of,  999 

Erie^  Lake,  Perry's  battle  oi;  902 

Erie  canal,  history  of;  039 

Excise,  a  hated  form  of  taxation,  684 

on  spirits  determined  upon,  686 

opposition  meeting  at  Brownsville,  686 

law  amended  by  Congress,  689 

Exploring  parties  in  N.  Carolina,  213 

Exploring  expedition  under  M^or  Long,  928, 9ii 


Factions  in  the  United  States, 
Falls  of  Ohio  visited  and  surveyed, 
Farmer,  Migor,  commander  In  Illinois, 
Federal  and  anti-federal  views, 


681 
214 
189 
683 
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Fllaon,  John,  names  LoMntfrflle^  480 

Fincaatle  countj,  Va^  includes  all  of  K7,  214 
TInloy,  John,  explores  Kentucky,                    211,  218 

Fire  at  Pfttsbnrgh,  1S45,  086 

at  St.  Lovis,  1810,  998 

Fitch,  John,  his  i&ret  appUcatioii  of  steam,  862 

Flood  In  theOhio^  06» 

Plorisant  settled,  187 

Floyd,  John's  letter,  246 

Forbes,  General,  ezpedftiott  of,  1768^  150 

Ford,  Thomas,  Goremor  of  IlUnoifl^  W2 

Food  of  the  Western  Pioneers,  838 

FOKTS. 

^  Appleby's  Fort,  at  Kittanning,  710 
Armstrong,  Rock  Island,             Chronology  18S1. 

Assumption,  at  Chickasaw  Blvfh,  Memphis,  70 


Shelby,  Prairie  da  CMen,  (sinoe  Fort  OwirftrlJ 


^Bedfbrd,  on  branch  of  Jnnlata,  Piu 

Booneeboroogh,  Ky. 
^  Bard,  at  Red  Stone, 

CreTQcoeor,  Illinois  riTer, 

Chartrea,  on  Mississippi  riVer, 

Clark,  at  Peoria, 

Comberland,  Wills  Oteek,  Md, 

Dcailiora,  at  Chicago^ 

Defiance,  on  Manmoey 

Deposite,  on  Hanmee, 
'  Dq  QnedBo,  Pittsburgh, 

Erie,  Canada  West, 

Finney,  mouth  of  Great  Miami, 
^  FranUin,  at  Franklin  borough,  Pa^ 

Gree&TiUe,  Darke  county,  Ohio, 

Green  Bay,  Wisoonsin, 

Gratiot,  Michigan,  Chronology,  1882. 

Hamilton,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 

Harrison,  on  Wabash,  Indiana, 

Henry,  at  Wheeling,  Tirginia, 

Jeffsrson,  on  Mississippi,  Ky^ 

Jefferson,  Darke  county,  Ohio^ 

Johnston,  Warsaw,  DUnols, 

Knox,  near  Tinceones,  Indiana, 

Laurens,  on  Tuscarawas  river,  Ohio^ 

Le  Bceut  Waterford,  Pa., 

L'HnilLier,  in  MiDnesota  Territory, 

iiigonier.  Western  Pennsylvania, 

Mackinaw,  Michigan, 

Madison,  Iowa, 

Maiden,  Canada  West, 

Massac,  Southern  Illinois, 

Mason,  Missouri, 

Mcintosh,  Beaver,  Pa., 

McArthur,  on  Scioto  river,  Ohlo^ 

Meigs,  on  Maumee,  Ohio, 

^liami,  at  mouth  of  St.  Joseph's  river,  Michigan, 

Miami,  at  portage  between  Maumee  and  WaUksh,  167 

Miami,  Maumee  rapids,  built  by  British,  648 

Necessity,  Western  Pennsylvania,  120 

Nelson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Chronology  1782. 

Ouiatenon,  on  Wabash,  Indiana,  167 

Pitt,  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  (Pittsburgh,)  168 

l>resqa'  Isle,  Erie,  Pa.,  108, 168, 717 

Recovery,  St.  Clair's  Battle-field,  Ohio,  689 

Red  Stone,  Brownsville,  Pa.,  126 

Rosalie,  Natches,  MissiBslppi,  77 

Sackvillo,  yinoennes,  Indiana,  298 


162, 176 

231 

429 

68 

88,  101,  106 
910 
127 
863 

648,648,886 
646 
126 
8B0 
442 
716 
638 
168 

677 
877 
257 
823 
678 
915 
831 
801 

108, 172 

87 

176 

168,  862,  917 

908 

859,003 
82, 166,  297 
009 
800 
891 
899 
57 


Wisoonsin, 
Stanwix,  Rome,  New  Tori:, 
Stephenson,  Sandwky  river,  Ohte^ 
Steuben,  JefferMMSville,  Indiana, 
St  Clair,  Eaton,  Ohio^ 
St  Josephs,  (near  Nitoa,)  Michigan, 
St.  Josephs,  British  fort,  Canada  Wssl, 
St.  lionia,  on  Illinois  river, 
St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  Bay, 
St.  Marys,  An  Glalxe  ooonty,  Ohioy 
*Tenango,  Franklin,  Pa., 
Washington,  Losantiville^  (Cincinnati,) 
Wayne,  head  of  Maumee^  Indiana, 


fiB7,4Sl 
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Frankland,  (Tennessee,)  see  Tepnussse, 
Franklin,  Gov.,  supports  Johnson's  plan, 

his  Ohio  settlement, 
Fnmkllnton,  Harrison's  head-quarters, 
French,  Amorican  or  Canadian,  privileges  0^ 
alleged  encroachmenta  *£, 
early  settlement  of, 
influence  o(^  orer  the  Indiaas, 
in  Louisiana  send  address  to  kln& 
French  settlers  at  GalllpoKs, 
French  grant  account  of, 
Frenchtown,  battle  and  massacre  at, 
Fronteoac,  Governor  of  Osnada,  (Fort,) 
Fry,  Joshua,  ooDimander-in-chief.  1764, 
Fulton's  first  snccessfol  steamboat, 


Gage,  General,  oommander  of  army,  1764, 
his  proclamation, 
his  second  proclamation, 
Galena,  lead  raining  at, 
Qallipolis,  settlement  oi; 

snilisrings  of  settlers  at, 
settlers  at  receive  grant  of  bmd, 
Qallisoniere  sends  Celenm  to  Ohio, 
Galvez,  Don  Bernardo  de.  Gov.  of  LonlsiaBa, 
Gameline,  Antolne,  sent  to  Wabash  tribes^ 
account  of  his  expeditioo, 
his  return  to  Fort  Knox, 
Gardoqui  makes  giant  of  land  to  Morgan, 
(ienet,  his  intrigues,  1796, 

is  rebuked  by  U.  S.  govcnunent, 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
reproaches  the  American  govamment, 
isrecaUed, 
Olbanlt,  Rev.,  his  address  to  Gov.  St  Clair, 

sssistB  in  taking  Vinoennes^ 
Gibson,  Col.  John,  at  Fort  Laurens, 
Gibson,  Col.,  advice  of;  to  Moravians, 
Girty,  Sim<m,  character  of;  &c., 
is  adopted  by  Senecas, 
leads  attack  on  Fort  Henry, 
Girty,  George,  character  0^  ftc, 

attacks  Fort  Henry, 
Girty,  James,  cruel  character  o^ 
Gist,  sent  west  across  tiie  forest, 
arrives  at  Great  Miami, 
visits  Piqua  or  Pickawlllanies, 
descends  Miami,  to  Ohio, 
crosses  Ohio  and  returns  through  Vs., 
accompanies  Washington, 
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Gladwin,  If^Jor,  oommAiidant  at  Detroit,  165 

Gloomy  reminJaoenoes  of  year  1811,  854 

of  yoar  1854,  1000 

Gorell,  Lieut.,  commandant  at  Green  Bay,  168 

Gordon,  Lieut.,  commandant  at  Yenango^  172 

Gospel  labors  in  the  Woet,  847 

Graut,  Uajot,  defeated,  1758,  152 

Grant's  Sill  defended  by  Scotch  troops,  426 
Great  Britain,  difflcnltles  with,  after  treaty  1784,    414 

Green,  Thomas,  his  proposittons  in  1786^  460 

Greathonse  mnrders  Tn<n*m^  22S 

Great  Meadows,  126 

Green  Briar  Land  Oompany,  09 

Greenrnie,  Wayne's  head-qnart^  688 

Gxiffln  bnUt  by  La  SaDe,  66 


Habits  and  manners  of  the  West, 

Half-King  (Tanacharison)  censures  Washington,    127 

Hamilton,  GoTemor,  takes  Tinoennes,  281 

Hannastown,  burning  of,  by  Guyasutlia,  888 

inhabitants  of  made  prisonen^  408 

cruelty  of  Indians  to,  404 

Hardin,  CoL  John,  648,  660,  551 

Harmar,  Cton^  his  Scioto  expedition,  587 

his  campaign  against  Manmee  town%       546 

destruction  of  Indian  town,  648 

deftot  of  diviaion  under  Col.  Hardin,       548 

discord  among  the  troops,  540 

Indian  account  of  expedition,  552 

Harmony,  Society  of;  settle  in  Butler  co^  Pa^        700 

migrate  to  Posey  county,  Indiana,         701 

retam  to  Pennsylvania,  Beaver  oa,       702 

schism  among  them  under  de  Leon,       702 

Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar's  aoc't,  of  them,  792 

^pp's  doctrines  and  power,  798 

present  condition  of  the  society*  794 

Harrison,  Wnu  H,  Secretary  of  N.  W.  Territory,    746 

is  made  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  756 

makes  agreement  with  Indiana,       768,  766 

makes  ftirther  purchases  fh>m  Ind^  789, 708 

purchases  land  from  Saxes  and  Foxes,    959 

meets  Tecnmthe  in  council,  831 

his  second  interview  with  Tecnmthe,      838 

prepares  fbr  war  with  Indians,  884 

builds  Port  Harrison  on  the  Wabash,     838 

marches  against  Indians^  889 

his  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  841 

appointed  commander-in-^hief  in  N.  W.,  877 

his  plans  of  action  disconcerted,  886 

retreats  tnm  the  Manmee^  895 

returns  and  builds  Port  Mei^  896 

deftets  Proctor,  in  1818,  904 

resigns  his  command,  918 

Harrison,  Port,  gallant  defense  o^  by  Z.  Taylor,     876 

Harrod,  James,  builds  flrst  log  hut  in  Kentucky,  215 

Hart,  Col.,  and  others  purch.  land  fkomCherokees,  229 

Heald,  Capt.,  oom'dt  Port  Dearborn,  (Chicago,)       868 

his  conduct  and  mislbrtunes,  864 

his  account  of  disaster  at  Chicago,  874 

Heckewelder,  John,  sent  with  Putnam  to  Indians^  601 

Helm,  C^;>t.,  his  conduct  at  Vinoennei^  281 

Henderson,  Richard,  account  o^  228 

Henderson,  Ool^  and  others  purohaie  landf  Dram 

Qierokecs,  220 

his  journey  to  Booneaboroiigh,  231 


Henderson's  letter  to  Us  legldatore,  284 

Hamilton,  Henry,  snrrenders  to  dark,  20B 

Hand,  General,  at  Port  Pitt,  ,256 

Heath,  Sir  Bobert,  grant  to,  98 

Hendrick,  Oapt.,  sent  with  peace  oAva  to  Indians,  601 

Hennepin  descends  HUnols  river  to  MSaalstippl,  60 

explores  Upper  Misslasippi,  60 

his  works  and  their  dianctar,  60 

Henry,  Port,  besieged,  257 

attacked  by  George  Girty,  405 

Henry,  General,  attacks  Black  Hawk,  OOT 

Holmea,  Ensign,  commandant  at  T>i**»»«<|  167 

Hohnea,  Ifi^or,  expedition  of;  in  Canada,  917 

is  killed  on  M«i»Mtfaft  Isiaad,  918 

Holland  land  oompany,  726 

dedsion  of  Supremo  Court  in  suit  of,  727 

removal  of  suit  to  U.  8.  Court,  and  decision,  728 

Holston  river,  208 

Hopkins,  Gen^  expedition  under,  87^ 

insubordination  of  his  troopi^  880 

his  second  expedition,  888 

Houses  in  the  West  in  early  tlmea,  340 

House-building  in  the  West  in  early  tlmea,  844 

House-warmingB  in  the  Weet  in  early  times,  845 

Howard,  John,  descends  Ohio,  06 

Howard,  Lord,  with  Iroquois  at  Albany,  96 

Howard,  Gen.,  expedition  under,  900 

Hospitality  in  the  West,  847 

Hull,  Wm^  made  governor  of  Mi^^Mg^ti^  795 

purchases  land  flrom  Indians,  817,  822 

commands  army  of  the  N.  W^  857 

blunders  of  government  toward,  858 

his  progress  and  conduct,  800 

surrenders  to  British  army,  868 

Huguenot  settlement  in  Carokma  masaaered,  48 

Illinois,  settlements,  products  and  oommeree  of,  100 

niinoia,  the,  flrst  visited,  58 

Pitman's  account  o^  190 
lamentable  condition  ofPr.  aetUen  In  1790, 529 

early  history  of;  824 

is  ceded  to  Oontinentsl  Congress,  825 

is  constituted  into  separate  territory,  825 

specimen  of  old  JnriBprudenoe  in,  826 

is  formed  into  a  State,  996 

discussion  of  slavery  in,     ^             940,  951 

account  of  "  Regulator  "  riots  in,  989 

niinots  county  erected,  274 

Illinois  rangers,  expedition  o^  1812,  882 

Indians,  war  with,  since  ikilure  of  Pontlao,  216 

hoatiUty  of;  in  1774,  217 

attacks  by,  on  Wheeling,  1777,  256 

commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with,  410 
instructions  to  commissioners  respecting,  411 

are  abandoned  by  British,  1788,  430 

are  dissatisfled  with  treaty  of  Harmar,  b'2S 

commence  hostilities,  1790,  636 

Truman  sent  to,  with  peace  offers,  1702,  5ft7 

safb  escort  promised  to  chiefb  ct,  600 
Hendrick  and  others  sent  with  peace  offers,  601 

are  offered  protection.  Ac,  by  U.  S^  602 

reAase  all  peace  offers,  604 

Putnam  makes  treaty  with,  606 

bold  council  at  An  Glalie,  600 

advice  of;  to  President  of  U.  8.,  610 
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IndfaiDfl,  Oommiflsionen  appointed  to  meet,  012 

bold  coandl  at  Nary  HaU,                616,  620 

ioBist  on  Ohio  for  bsondaxy,  621 

final  reply  of,  to  Committionera,  1798|  627 
British  and  Spanish  aid  promiaedto,  682,  6S4 
farther  eTidence  of  their  reliance  on  the 

British,  689 

their  force  in  1794,  641 

are  defeated  by  Wayne,  647 

depredations  of,  after  peace,  in  Tenn^  785 

in  part,  ref^iee  to  mtify  treaty  of  1804,  921 

certain  tribes  of,  secede  from  Tecnmthe,  846 

hostile  Intentions  o^  in  1810,  881 

treaties  with,  after  war  1815»  920 

Indian  war  of  1790  to  1796,  caveee  o(  622 

defeat  of  St.  Clair,                               678,  M2 

another  campaign  prqjected*  1791,  55< 

Black  Hawk  War,  961 

Indian  boundary  line,  neoeedty  of  flxlug,  206 

Indian  departments,  240 

Indiana,  formed  into  a  territory,  764 

Tincennes  made  capital  of,  766 

slaTery  in,  prohibited,  818 

formed  into  a  Btote,  923 

discussion  of  sLiTery  in,  960 

Inhabitants  of  Transylrania  qpppse  proprietors,  247 

Innis  and  his  siwociates,  679 

Insurrection,  Whisky,  (see  Whisky  Insurrection,)  687 

Internal  improremont  system  in  Illinois,  996 

Iowa  formed  into  a  State,  971 

Iroquois,  the  expedition  against,  802 

cede  all  their  Western  lands,  432 

act  M  peace  makers,  699 

Irvine,  Oeneral,  at  Preequ'  Isle,  717 

Irwin,  John,  cordage  mann&cturer,  Pittsbuigfa,  899 

Jacobins,  address  by,  to  people  of  Louisiana,  071 

Jay,  John,  HinistM-  to  Spain,  819 

Jefferson  GoUege  incorporated,  768 

Jenkins,  Ensign,  commandant  at  Ouiatenon,  167 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  North-West,  60 

Johnson,  Quy,  influence  of,  over  Indians,      238,  241 

Johnson,  Sir  WlUIam,  colony  proposed  by,  206 
Jolly,  ELenry,  his  account  of  Oreathouse's  murder,  223 

Jesuits  on  ]IAis8is8ippi,  in  Illinois,  84 

JolJet,  companion  of  Marquette,  61 

Joutel,  historian  of  La  Salle,  66 

JumonvUle,  death  and  alleged  assassination  <d,  126 

Kaakaskia  founded  by  Qrarier  and  others,  84 
Kaskaskia,  Pitman's  account  o^  194 
Knivee,  Long  or  Big,                                      278,  274 
Kennedy  at  Peoria,                 Chronology,  1778. 
Kenton,  Simon,  with  Boone,  298 
Kentucky,  (see  Transylyania,)  first  fkmilies  in,  242 
is  made  a  county  of  Virginia,  260 
predatory  warfiuro  in,  253 
divided  into  three  counties,  836 
political  condition  o^  during  the  war,  417 
militia  conTention  and  surrey  of  mili- 
tary lands,  418 
growth  of  population  aftm  war,  419 
second  conrention,  1785,  439 
claims  independent  sovereignty,  440 
fi>«irth  and  fifth  oonrentions,  1787,  466 


La  Balme,  unfortunate  expedition  o^ 
La  Barre  against  La  Salle, 
Laclede  founds  St.  Louis, 
Lakes,  trade  and  commerce  on, 
lAnd  Cessions  by  Virginia, 


Kentucky,  diasatis&etion  among  the  people  oC  ^^ 
canses  of  dissatisfaction  and  fections,  48i 
applies  again  for  separation  from  Va,  401 
act  of  independence  passed  hy  Va.,  520 
ninth  convention  and  admiawion  to 

Union,  661 

constitution  formsd, 

address  of  democratic  society, 

remonstrance  of  citiaens, 

the  ** occupying  claimant**  law,  746 

Kentuckians  threaten  to  invade  Louisiana,  674 

King's  mountain,  Chronology,  1780. 

KirUand,  Rev.  among  the  Iroquoifl,  IBS 

Kirkland,  Rev.  696 

Kirkpatrick,  Mi^or  Abraham,  686 

Kittanning,  143, 716 

Knox,  plana  o^  after  St  Clalr^  defoat,  602 

Kuahknahkee,  161,   165,  3S0 

818 

64 

186 

968 

839,409 

by  New  York,  UaMachuaetts,  Ac,    462 
by  Indians  to  U.  8^  1796,  667 

by  U.  S.  to  Indiana,  and  exeeptioaa,6B8 
Land  commisaionerB,  80O 

Land  oompaniea  in  1795,  711,  714 

Land  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1796^  717 

of  Virginia,  306 

Land  speculations  in  Michigan,  714 

in  Indiana,  764 

La  Salle,  enterprises  c^  56 

Law,  John,  speculations  o^  76 

Lenox,  David,  Marshal,  694 

Lw  Petttes  Cotes,  187 

Le  Senr  explores  St.  Peter's  river,  86 

Lewis,  Qen.  Andrew,  at  Point  Pleasant,  896 

Lewis,  Col.,  expedition  o^  138 

Lewis,  Col.  Charles,  killed, 
Lewis,  Qen.  Andrew,  at  Pittsburgh,  1774, 
Lewis  and  Clark,  expedition  oi;  806 

Leyba,  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  S12 

his  treachery  and  disgrace,  316 

Le  Caron  explores  Canada,  49 

Legionville,  Wayne'a  camp,  5B8 

Littie  Meadow,  125 

Little  Turtie,  Miami  chief;  589 

Locbry's  unfortunate  expedition,  SS2 

Long  Hunters,  214 

Logstown,  where  situated,  96 

Loramie's  store,  106 

Logan,  Bei\)amln,  crosses  the  mountains,  264 

his  gallant  conduct,  256 

attacks  Sbawanee  towns,  447 

Logan,  OoU  commander  of  expedition,  1782;  307 

Logan's  fiunily,  murder  ot,  220^  222 

Logan  revenges  himself  225 

Logan's  station  attacked,  254 

Losantiville,  (Cincinnati,)  see  Cincinnati. 
Louisburg,  British  fleet  destrojed  at,  147 

Louisiana,  taken  possession  of  by  La  Salle,  6S 

secret  cession  of  Western,  1S6 

Spanish  take  poeseealonoi;  199,  Sll 
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LonitUinA,  French  popnlatlon  of  1709,  202 
threatened  invasion  of  by  KontncklaD0,674 
Washington's  measorea  to  preTent  inTa.  076 
retroceded  to  France  by  secret  treaty,  7 69 

negotiations  for  purchase  of  by  U.  B.,  774 

treaty  made  for  sale  of  to  U.  S.  771 

transfer  of  strongly  opposed,  775 

fixnnal  trans&roftoU.  S^  776 

formal  transfer  of  Upper  at  St.  Louis,  777 

Stoddard's  address  to  people  o^  778 

Brackenridge's  account  oi^  7S3 

statistics  of  in  1801»  780 
oharacterof  American  popnlatlon  o^    788 

Louiiville,  Ky.,  anrveyed,  214 

Ludlow,  Israel,  surreys  Losantiyille,  483 

Lyman,  Qenaral,  at  Hatches,  215 

Bfacklnao,  Fort,  surrender  o^  802 

attempt  to  retake,  1814,  017 
Magazine  almanac  published  at  Pittsburgh, 

Chronology,  1811. 

Madison,  Fort,  STacuated  and  burnt,  015 

Bfaldon,  deserted  by  British,  003 

BCansco,  Casper,  exploration  of,  214 

Marietta,  founded  by  Ohio  Company,  475 

Marquette's  discovery  of  Bfississippi,  52 

Marriages  In  the  West  in  early  times,  840 

Maryland,  views  of  on  Virginia  land  claims,  825 

Masaachusetts  cedes  lands  in  the  West,  453 

Massacre  of  Lochry's  party,  334 

of  Fort  Dearborn,  (Chicago,)  869 

of  Frenchtown,  (river  Baisin,)  893 

British  account  of  cause  of,  804 

Massle,  his  contract  with  settlers  on  Ohio,  711 

new  settlement  made  by  on  Scioto,  784 

Maumee,  campaign  against  towns  on  the,  545 

Mascoutens  Indians,  51 

Matagorda  Bay,  71 

Maxwell  code  for  early  colonies,  714 

Murin,  Jesuit,  fiEtther,  82 

Meadow  Indians,  Clark's  treatment  oi;  270 

Mcadville,  college  at,  founded,  022 

Medals  placed  by  French  along  Ohio,  100 

Moigs,  Fort,  attacked  by  British  and  Indians,  898 

Meigs,  camp,  on  the  Maumee,  897 

Miami,  British  trading  posts  on  destroyed,  807 

Miami  University,  history  of;  054 

Michigan  is  made  a  territory,  705 

uncertainty  of  huid  titles  in,  707 

surrender  to  British,  862 

retaken  by  Americans,  1818,  003 

new  form  of  territorial  gOTsmment  in,    042 

is  formed  into  a  State,  060 

Michigan,  University  of,  established,  025 

Milhet,  Jean,  visits  prime  minister,  100 

Military  clalmanto  of  YirKinia  lands,  410 

Military  duty  in  early  times,  845 

Militia  becomes  a  mob,  706 

Minnesota  Territory  formed,  1003 

Mines,  lead,  on  the  Upper  Miasissippi,  048 

Miro,  views  of  respecting  S.  0.  Land  Company,  514 

proposes  to  set  Indians  against  them,  515 

his  treatment  of  Wilkinson,  516 

Missionaries  in  N.  W.  40,  50 

Mississinewa,  expedition  to,  886 


Mlssisaippi,  troubles  zvlattng  to,  814, 448 

negotiations  with  Spain  respecting,     450 

moTomenta  respecting  navigation,  7  CO,  770 

settlemento  on  Upper,  in  1813,  007 

predatory  warlkre  on,  008 

flood  of  in  1844,  076 

Mississippi  territory  organised,  745 

Mississippi  company,  formation  o^  208 

Missouri  river,  settlement  upon,  016 

Missouri  applies  for  admission  into  Union,  031 

discussion  of  slarery  question  respecting,  932 

boundary  of,  as  settled  in  Mo.  comprom^  934 

first  constitution  of  formed,  035 

constitution  rejected  and  amended,  086 

amendment  accepted  and  State  formed,    087 

Missouri  Compromise,  debate  in  Congress  respect,  083 

second  compromise  necessary,  037 

Mobile  Bay,  early  settlenpnta  on,  78 

Mdngona,  supposed  to  be  Des  Motnes,  52 

Monongahela,  Braddock's  army  upon,  131 

Montour,  Interpreter,  107 

Moranget,  with  La  Salle,  killed,  67 

Morales,  Intendant,  treachery  oi;  768 

Moravians,  history  of  In  the  West,  349 

are  first  in  America,  350 

are  first  at  Bethlehem,  351 

converts  take  protection  at  Nasareth,  355 

Zeisberger  forms  mission  on  A]legheny,355 

are  inrited  to  Beaver,  357 

history  of  mission  at  Beaver,  869 

Zeisberger  views  the  Muskingom,        370 

removal  to  Muskingum,  371 

British  and  Indian  hostilities  against,  372 

compelled  to  go  to  Sandusky,  878 

settlements  of  attacked  by  Wllliamson,375 

Indian  converta  murdered,  378 

Crawford's  expedition,  380 

account  of  the  burning  of  Crawford,     385 

Morgan,  Col.  George,  at  New  Madrid,  505 

his  grant  of  land  rescinded,  506 

Mormons,  history  of  the,  075 

the  "Records,"  976 

settled  at  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  976 

migrate  and  commence  to  build  Nmi'voo,979 

their  charter  and  privileges,  980 

they  remove  to  Council  Blufib,  965 

they  remove  to  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  986 

Murray,  Wm.,  opposes  radicals  in  Kentucky,  748 

Muskingum  settlements,  increase  ott  520 

Murder  of  Indians  by  Oreathouse,  219 

McAfees  in  Kentucky,  214 

M'Arthur,  expedition  of;  in  1814,  910 
M'Bride,  James,  History  of  Miami  University,       964 

M'Collister,  J.,  U.  S.  Bank,  980 

M'CoUoch,  BfiOor,  escape  of;  259 

M'Donald,  Colonel,  expedition  under,  1774,  224 

M'Fartand,  James,  killed,  600 

M'Gary,  conduct  of;  at  Blue  Licks,  808 

reason  given  by,  for  his  conduct,  890 

Mlntosh,  Oenend,  character  o^  801 

l^rKee,  Alexander,  Indian  agent,  541 

M'Mahon,  M^for,  dofeate  Indians,  042 

m 
Names  and  tlUea  of  Spanish  Minister,  680 
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Napoleoii,  riew*  of;  on  tmiafer  of  Loaidaiia  to  U.  8.77S 

iasaes  Berlin  deeree,  890 

Varrafls,  PamphilO|  42 

NaihTille  fimiutod,  607 

Kfttehex,  settlement  oC  77 

Nanroo^  adT«nt  of  Honnons  to,  979 

extra  priTllegee  fh>m  cbarter  o^  960 

exodns  uf  M ormoni  from,  965 

NerOle,  Ctoneral  John,  attack  on  bonae  oi,  696 

New  Sngland  Ohio  Company,  formation  o^  451 

proceedings  of;  460 

boandaries  of  land  pcrehaaed  by.  iOi 

resolutions  for  goremment  of  settlen,  ite^  478 

appoint  Rer.  D.  Story  public  teacher,        474 

settlers  reach  the  Moskingum,  476 

proclamation  of  Ooromor,  476 

first  coort  held  at  Harietta,  477 

New  Madrid,  188,   606,   847 

New  Orleans  Ibanded,  76 

New  York  cedes  W(wt«m  lands,  452 

proceedings  of;  in  war  of  1764,  122 

New  Jersey  ol^ects  to  Virginia  land  claims,  821 

Neyon's  message  to  Pontiac,  171 

Neglect  of  Indians  by  the  British,  430 

Nicholas  of  Kentucky,  ,  678 

Nipiiaing,  Lake  oi;  80 

North  American  Land  Company,  725 

North  OaroUna,  WMtem  troubles  in,  606 

North  West  invaded  by  Spaniards  fhmi  St.  Louis, 

1781,  448 

North  Western  Pennsylranla,  716 

NorthWestemTerritory,  Ordinance  respecting,     466 

i4>pointment  of  executiTeoiSoers  in,  467 

rnpreseuUtives,  Ac^  to  be  elected,   468 

Bill  of  Rights,  469 

prorisions  ibr  forming  States,  471 

.    rapid  settlement  of,  /tTg 

population  of;  in  1796,  ^716 

primary  titles  to  lands  in,  729 

lands  reserred  and  donated  In,        729 

representatlTes  elected,  746 

first  legifllatiTe  council  appointed,  749 

proceedings  of  first  legislature,       749 

proposal  to  dirlde,  753 

ChilUcothe  made  capital  of;  756 

State  conrention  proposed  fbr,         769 

Report  to  Congress  relating  tc^        760 

Nora  Scotia  conquered,  129 

Nullification  in  Kentucky,  748 

in  Ohio,  961 


Nunes,  Alrar,  early  adrenturer, 


44 


Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentucky,  t46 

O'Fallon,  agent  of  S.  C.  Land  Company,  610 

treasonable  letter  of,  to  GoTernor  Miro,  610 

Ogden  arrestiM]  by  WUkinson,  818 

Ohio,  State  of,  measures  for  forming^  769 

Is  admitted  Into  the  Union,  763 

minting  of  first  I^slature,  766 

the  *'  Sweeping  Remilutions"  of  1810,  828 

Banks  and  first  banking  law  in,  924 

Columbus  made  ci^ital  ot,  925 

Ohio  Laud  Company,  99 

(  ...o  river,  flmt  colony  N.  W.  of;  461 

propoewl  division  of  territory  beyond,  466  { 


Ohio  rivar,  flood  of  1789,  tft 

flood  of  1882,  961 

Ohio  settlements,  threatened  invaston  o(  U2 

Old  Ghmcothe,  S27 

Old  excise  law  of  Pennsylvania,  ttl 

Oldham,  Colonel,  at  St  Clair^  dsflbat,  689 

Old  statutes  of  Indiana,  826 

Old  statlatics  of  Western  Peiuvylvania,  410 

Old  Town,  (Skjpton,)  UO 

Onondagas,  towns  of;  destroyed,  301 

Orr,  Captain,  In  Lochry's  axpeditkm,  832 
Orr,  Mi^,  at  Camp  Meig^  306,  887 
Ordinanoe  Ibr  government  of  N.  W.  Tafritory,      466 

for  surveying  Western  lands,  434 

for  disposing  of  Western  lands,  4S6 

CReffly,  Spanish  governor  of  Ijl,  30O 

Orleans  Territory  formed,  TH 
Oswego,  fort  and  garrison,                           105,  Ml 

Oulatenon,  ancient  records  o^  81 

Xnglish  ganison  at,  surrendBn^  VS 

Croghan*a  account  o^  184 

Gamelin*s  Journal  at,  531 

Scotf  8  deacriptkm  of;  5^ 

Wilkinson's  deacription  at,  ^ 

Britiah  tmdera  cfe4)tured  at,  S30 

Ouabache,  original  name  of  Wabash,  81 


Paper-mill,  first  in  the  Weat, 
Parsons,  General,  letter  fhtti, 
Paria,  peace  0^ 
Patteraon,  CoL  Robert, 
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Paully,  Bnaign,  commandant  at  Sandusky,  167 

Peace  negotiationa  at  Parla,  1782,  407 

Peace  measures  proposed  by  Washington,  1791,  695 

Piemaa,  Pedro,  takes  command  at  St.  Louis,  VH 

Peckitanonl,  Indian  name  of  li[i«onri  river,  B 

Pembina,  early  history  of  settlement  at,  9(4 

character  and  customs  of  settlers  at,  946 

finding  furty-nintfa  degree  of  lat  at,  9i7 

lingular  climate  at,  943 

Penni;ylvania,  frontiers  troubled  by  IndiaDS,  1782, 396 

land  controversy  with  Oonnectlent,  4&4 

memorial  to  governor  ot,  688 

ttUes  to  land  in,  "IT 

pnrohase  from  the  Delnwares,  TIT 

primary  title  vested  in  Commonwealth,  719 

fiirther  purchases  fh>m  Indians^        718, 711 

purchase  of  the  Triangle,  730 

depreciation  of  State  bonds,  721 

donation  lands,  723 

the  « struck  district,"  724 

lands  oflTered  for  sale,  7^ 

interference  ofthe  land  companies^  725 

rapid  growth  of  the  State,  739 

Pennsylvania  population  company,  ^25 

Pennsylvania  militia,  noble  conduct  of;  896 

Pennsylvania  volunteers,  expedition  o^  883 

Peoria,  Lake  Crovecceur  upon,  68 

Perkin^  Lieut,  911 

Perry,  Com^  shlp-buildlng  at  Sris^  899, 901 

his  victory  on  the  lakes,  902 

Piasa,  legend  o^  61 

PickawUianlee,  on  the  Great  Miami,  106 

Pike,  Oapt.  Z.  H.,  expedition  up  the  MlariaBippi,  300 

crosses  Vklls  of  St  Anthony,  ^ 
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804 
806 
806 
802 
241 
190 
147 
168 


Pike,  reacbea  Red  Lake  and  retuxii% 
hia  western  expedition, 
proceeds  up  the  ArkansM  rivar, 
is  taken  prisoner  by  Mexicans, 
Pike's  moontain,  description  ot, 
Pipe,  Captain,  treaclieroaB, 
Pitman  Tisits  Illinois, 
Pitt,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
Pitt,  Fort,  description  of, 
Pittsburgh,  first  families  at,       Chronology  1786. 

claimed  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,     216 

first  and  second  snrr^s  o^  419,  420 

its  early  history,  420 

Brackenridge's  acooimt  o^  1766^  421 

population  of,  1780,  488 

iiicorporated  as  a  dty,  923 

flro  at,  1846,  986 

cholera  at,  1864^  1001 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  of;  226 

PoUtical  parties  in  the  U.  S.  681 

Ponce  de  Leon  discorezs  Florida,  41 

Pontiac,  character  and  plans  oi;  164 

ani.tea  Indians  against  Bnglish,  166 

attacks  Detroit,  166 

fidlnre  of  his  plans,  177 

besieges  Detaroit  second  time,  179 

Post  bnilds  a  house  on  the  Muakingunii  868 

Portage  dee  Sioux,  187, 920 

Post's  mission  to  wastem  Indiana,  160, 161 

Posts,  north-western,  retained  by  Brittah,  416 

given  up  to  the  United  States,  781 

Power,  Thomas,  agent  of  Spanish  party  in  I«,       678 

gpes  to  Kentucky  as  Spaniah  ageat^  1796,    789 

TlBits  Wilkinson,  and  hia  appeal,  743 

Prairie  du  Chlen,  Tillage  o^  800 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Clark's  expedition  to^  Oil 

Prairie  du  Rocher,  Pitman's  account  of;  106 

Prsaqu'  Isle,  (Brie,)  fiortifled  by  Piench,  1768,         108 

taken  by  Indians,  1768^  168 

block  bouses  ImUt  at,  717 

Predatory  warflun,  880 

Preasly,  Colonel  Nerme,  606 

Price,  Xnsign,  commandant  at  Le  Boeoi;  172 

Printtug  press,  first  western,  4i20 

Proolaniatlon  respecting  Indians,  1768»  177 

Process  rerbal  of  La  Salle,  61 

Proctor,  Col.  Thos.,  sets  out  on  peace  misitfon,        668 

ftJlure  of  mission,  and  its  causes,  666 

Prodor,  Col.,  reaches  Maiden  and  outs  off  Hall's 

supplies,  861 

retreats  to  Maiden,  1818,  809 

retreats  firaib  Maiden,  908 

is  deffioated  pi  battte  of  ths  Ibamss^  004 

Prcpbcty  the,  toother  of  Tecumdie,  (sea  TecwmtlM^) 

makea  his  first  hostile  dsinuuslitlon,       886 

Potaam,  Ruftis,  sent  with  Bsckswslder  to  ImTs^  601 

proceeds  to  V  IncenBSS  and  naksi  treaty,  604 

terms  of  treaty. 


4|Qeb6C,  taking  d; 

(^baoldU  passed  tat  British  PazUsnan^ 

QnlDoy)  Ottnois^  on  MisslsilppL  i ' 


166 


lirer,  massaore  on, 
orgudiatlon  0^ 
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Railroad,  Illinois  Central,  account  oi;  908 

Rapids  of  Maumee,  Winchtistar  at,  891 

Ray,  Jamos,  supplies  Harrodsburg,  254 

Raystown,  (Bedford,)  march  fh)m,  by  Forbes,  162 

Rhey's  account  of  Br.  agency  among  Indians,  642 

Recorery,  Fort,  attacked,  642 

Red  Hawk,  base  murder  of;  262 
Redstone,  (Brownsville^)  see  Brownsrllle^ 

Regulaton  in  Southern  Illinois,  999 

Reed,  Colonel,  commander  in  IllinoH  188 

Religion  in  the  West  in  early  times,  848 

Renault  brings  slaTes  to  Illinois,  88 

Reserre  lands,  Virginia,  711 

Connecticut,  712 

Reynolds,  John,  Qoremor  of  Illinois,  009 

Reynolds,  Ool.,  Amherstburg,  C.  W.  860 

Rice's  Fort  attacked,  406 

Rigdon,  Sydney,  a  Mormon  leader,                    .  970 

Rocheblave,  commandant  at  g^J^fco^M^j  287 
Rock  Island,  skirmishes  at,                            912,  914 

Rogers,  M^Jor  Robert,  goes  to  Detroit,  162 

Rogers  and  Benham  attacked  by 'Indians,  806 

Routes  i^om  Canada  to  Mlssisalppi,  1679,  80 

Rnddel's  Station  taken,  822 

Rumsey,  Jamas,  bis  first  aj^lication  of  steam,  862 
Ryswick  treaty  of  peace,                                    72, 86 

Bandy  creek  Toyage,  188 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  secretary,  696 

Saiilt  Ste.  Marie  first  visited  by  missionaries,  49 

Scioto  Land  Company  purchase  land,  709 

Scioto  river,  attempt  to  settle  on,  480 

Schlosser,  Xnsign,  commandant  at  St  Joseph's^  167 
Schools,  common,  in  Ohio,                        941, 040, 967 

Scott,  Oen,  Charles,  expedition  under,  660 

Scott,  Gen.  Wlnfleld,  068 

Scotf  s  expedition,  Imlay's  account  oi,  668 

Sebastian'sintdgues  with  Spain,    '  070 

Sebastian  is  accused  by  legialature»  748 

Sedition  law  pnssed,  747 

Selkirk,  Lord,  founds  Pembina  settlement,  044 

Sena^  Jesuit,  killed  among  the  Chiokasaws,  78 

Seneca  Indians,  peace  council  with,  179^  696 

Seven  years'  war  begins,  188 

Settlement  on  Indian  lands  fhrbidden,  488 

Shawanase  towns  destroyed  by  Clarke^  807 

Shelby,  CKyv^  »&  battle  of  the  Thamss,  006 

Shelt^,  Fort,  taken  by  the  Brttteh,  918 

Shelby,  Governor  of  Kentucky  and  Jacobins^  674 

Shq>berd,  Col.,  commandant  at  Fort  Henry,  257 

Simcoe,  Gov,,  reply  of  to  Indian  Commissionsrs,  614 

glres  advice  to  the  Indians,  668 

Slavery  in  Illinois,  80 

discussion  respecting  in  Missouri,  082 

Illinois,  OttfOOl 

Indiana,  060 

Slough,  Oapt.,  St.  Clair's  defeat,  600 

Smith,  OoL  James,  explores  Ky.  and  Tenn,  Sll 

Smith,  Joe^  the  Mormon  prophet,  070 

his  powers  as  mayor  of  Nauroo^  080 

is  killed  by  a  mob  at  Carthage,  988 

jfnHli,  Hyrum.  Is  kflled  by  moK  088 
Smyth,  Dr.,  remaikB  at,  on  character  of  Hendenon,228 

Solemn  act  of  Miasiourl,  (see  Missouri  comp.,)  987 
Bonth-Weslsm  Twiitory,  (Tcnnsssee^)  €stabllshed,78e 
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Sonth-Western  Mtaements,  736 

Spaniard*  invade  Louisiana  on  Missouri,  87 

Spain,  unreasQnable  demands  of,  S19 
attempts  to  sepvate  the  W.  from  the  Union,490 

Spaniards  from  St.  Louis  take  St.  Joseph,  329 

Spanish  property  seised  at  Tincennet,  449 

Spottswood  explores  All^heniee,  95 

presents  memorial  to  English  gorerti.,  95 

Stanwlx,  Gen.  John,  commander  at  Ft  Pitt,  157 

States  from  N.ff .  Ter.,  names  proposed  ftn*,  4<S5 

Steam,  first  applleation  of,  852 

Steamboats  first  trip  from  N.  Orleans,  922 

on  the  Mississippi,  926 

on  the  upper  lakes,  927 

on  the  Missouri,  927 

explosion  of  the  Moselle,  1888,  971 

Steamboats  on  Lake  Michigan,  957 

Stodman's  mission  to  Indians,  596 

Stephenson,  Tort,  gallant  defense  of;  900 

Stirling,  Capt,  takes  poesesslon  of  Illinois,  188 

Stltes,  BeitJamtD,  pioneer,  472 

Stobo,  Oapt,  hostage  prisoner,  127 

Stoddard,  Mi^or,  address  of  to  people  of  La.,  778 

Stone,  Uriah,  exploration  of,  211 

Story,  ReT.  D.,  flnt  teacher  in  Ohio  Oo.parchaae,  474 

SnlliTan,  Gen.,  intiuies  land  of  Iroqnolt,  802 

Superior,  Lake,  Tlsited  by  Jesuit  mlssionaiies,  50 

Swartwout  arrested  by  Wilkinson,  813 

Sweeping  resolutions  of  Ohio,  828 

Symmes,  J.  0 ,  applies  for  land,  472 

Issnss  his  proposals,  479 

bis  eontraot  and  his  troubles,  481 

his  policy  towards  Indians,  4ra 

"^       wantofprosperity  In  MssettleDMBts,  521 

college  reserration  In  gnmt  to^  954 

Symmes'  settlement,  trouble  in  regard  to  title,  713 

t  Anthony,  PUls  of,  discovered  by  Hennepin,  60 

St,  Auge,  commandant  at  FortOhartree,  186 

St.  Charles,  oonstitutlon  of  Missouri  formed  at,  987 

St.  Olair,  Arthur,  arrests  Connolly,  216 

St.  Clair,  Got.  Arthur,  history  oi;  526 

his  instructions  fhnn  Oottgrssi,  528 

proceeds  to  Tincennes,  Ac,  529 

his  letter  to  commandant  at  Detroit,  644 

his  instructions  firom  Secretary  of  War,  571 

orgaDiaes  army,  1791,  676 

builds  Ft.  Hamilton ;  his  descrlplIoB,  677 

dilBcultiss  of  campaign,  678 

is  attacked  and  defoated,  678 

Tan  CleTe*8  account  of  the  battle^  683 

eflbct  of  the  defeat  on  wettorn  fh»ti«ry  585 

cansei  of  his  defeat,  588 

aiks  court  of  Inquiry,  597 

field  of  \tiM  defeat  visited,  598 

unpopulsrity  of;  7M»  759 

St  Verdhiand,  (norisant,)  settted,  187 

Ste.  Genevieve,  M7, 786 

St.  Helene  with  DTberrffle,  71 

St  ndefbnso,  secret  treaty  of;  768, 770 

St  Jerome  or  Wabash  river,  82 

St  Joseph's  taken  by  Spaniards,  880 

St  Louis  attacked  by  Tadtans,  815 

St  Louis  on  Matagorda  Bay,  66 

Ste.  MarieySaalt  o^  visited  by  Fmieh,  49 

St  Mary's,  branch  of  Manmee  civer,  886 


St  Pierrs  commaBdi  at  Le  Bora^ 
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Talk  of  Indian  commissioners,  Stt 

Taiflar,  Zachary,  Ciqtt,  defease  of  Fort  Hsirlsao,  87 C 

UaHXf  at  Upper  Bapids,  9U 

Tecnmtheand  brother  unite  tribes  at  GreeBTlUe,  TVS 

movements  in  1808,  819 

movements  in  1809,  8St 

hostile  intentions  in  1810,  8tt 

meets  Gen.  Harrison  in  council  831 

second  interview  with  Harrison  8& 

third  interview  with  Harrison,  835 

movements  in  1812,  8S6 

is  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  9M 

Teedyuscung,  Indian  sachem,  Itf 

Tennessee  (FranUand)  is  refhsed  admlsskm,  &06 

Sevier  proposes  alliance  with  Spain,  608 

Mtro  refVises  to  ikvor  the  scheme,  609 

ceded  to  the  IMeral  government,  798 

flnt  territorial  legislature  in,  738 
constitution  fbrmed  and  received  bito  Union,  786 
Territory,  north-western,  (see  N.  W.  Territory,) 

Thames,  battle  of  the,  M4 

Theft,  punidiment  of,  in  early  times,  846 

Thomson,  Gen.,  makes  survey  on  UcUng^  2U 

Thoroughfhres  between  Canada  and  Miss.,  1879,  80 

Tigress,  the,  taken,  ns 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  Ml 
Todd,  Ool.  John,  commands  Amers.  at  Blue  Udo,  SB2 
Tombigbee  river,  Buxr  selxed  at, 
Tonti,  La  Sailed  Lieutenant, 
loft  at  Crevecoenr, 
sent  to  Count  Frontonac, 
descends  Missiflrippl  to  meet  La  BsHe, 
joiAs  D'Iberville, 
Transmontane  order  founded. 
Trade  of  the  lakes, 
Tnutfylvanla  organized,  (see  Kentucky,) 

colony  in  dread  of  the  Indians, 
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Transylvania  Univerrfty,  at  Lexington,  fbuttded,  3S 

TRSATIB8  WITH  INDIANS. 

Albany,  N.Y.  188*,    •« 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  1744,    97 

Logstown,  on  Ohlo»  1752,  197 

Winchestar,  Ta,  1758,  1» 

Oarlisle,  Pa.,  1753»  ^ 

lastoo,Pa.,  1768k  1^ 

Fort  Pitt,  Pa.,  1781^  1» 

Detroit,  Michigan,  1761,  180 

Muskingum,  Ohio,  1784,  181 

German  Flats,  N.T.,  1766.  ISS 

Fort  Sta&wlz,  N.  T.,  1766,  887 

Lochabw,  Holston  river,  Taom.,  1770,  806 

Otanp  Ohartotta^  Ohio,  1774,  ttS 

Wataga,  branch  of  Hbbrton  river,  T8on.»  177^  SV 

Pittoburgh,  with  Western  Indlaos,  1776,  Ml 

Pittsburgh,  with  Ddawares,  1778,  801 

FM8tanwix,N.T.,  1784,  481 

Mcintosh,  Pa.,  1786^  ^ 

IVvt  Finney,  mouth  or  Or«itMiMnl,OUo^  1786^  44S 

lV»rtHanBan,€aObio,  178^  ^'^ 

Tincennes,  Ind^  with  Wabash  iDdlaoa,  1798,  806 

Ofeenvflle,  Ohio,  1796^  ^ 

▼ineeiuM^  Indiaiia,  180%  ^^ 

Fort  Waynes  Indlaai^  UO^  T68 
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Bt.  LonJa,  Hiflsoarl,                                      1804,  780 

8t.  Petan,  Minnesota,                                  1806,  803 

Tort  Indnatry,  on  Maames,                         1805,  798 

Detroit,  Michigan,                                        1807,  817 

Brownstown,  Michigan,                              1808,  822 

Fort  Clark,  on  MisBonil,                               1808,  828 

Fort  Wayne,  Harrison  and  Wabath  tribes,  1800,  824 

Tincennes,  Harrison  and  Wabash  tribes,     1800,  SrU 

Greenrille,  OhiO)                                          1814,  019 

Portoge  des  SioQZ,  with  Western  nations,   1815,  020 

Manmee  Rapids,                                           1817,  025 

Fort  Harrison,  Indiana,                               1819,  920 

Fort  Armstrong,  Roclc  Island,                     1831,  063 

At ,  with  SacA  and  Foxes,                  1S32,  968 

Treaty  of  Ryiwlck,                             1607,     72,  85 

of  Paris,                                    1763,  161 

with  Great  Britain  and  U.  8,    n83,  407 

with  Spain,                                 1705,  679 

of  Ghent,                                   1814,    010,  020 

Trent,  Wm.,  a  pioneer,  121 

at  Wills'  Greek,  123 

at  Fort  Stanwix,  207 

Troops  of  U.  S.,  number  and  condition  o^  In  1701,  676 

Truman,  Oapt.,  mission  to  Indiahs,  507 

Turner,  Lieut.,  conquered,  018 

Tupper,  Benjamin,  snrreyor,  451 

Twigtwees,  or  Mlamles,  killed  defending  English,  107 

Ulloa,  Antonio  de,  appointed  Got.  of  LonisiaDa,  100 

French  conspire  against  him,  200 

he  resigns  and  leaves  the  country,  200 

Unzaga,  Don  Louis  de,  Qor.  of  Louisiana,       201,  812 

Tan  Bimam,  Jacob,  Washington's  Interpreter,  111 

Tan  OleTo's  story  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  582 

Tandallo,  former  capital  of  Illinois,  953 

Tandalia,  the  name  of  Walpole's  tract,  208 

Taudrieuil  fears  English,  100 

Tenango  Tisited  by  Washington,  113 

fort  at,  finished,  122 

garrison  at,  massacred,  172 

Terbal  process  at  mouth  of  Mississippi,  63 

TerndlUon,  Clark's  march  to,  447 

Tlckroy,  Thomas,  324^  420 

Tide  Poche,  (Carondelet,)  settlemmt  o^  187 

Tigo,  Col.  Francis,  aids  Clark,  282 

Tincennes,  first  settlement  unknown,  81 

ancient  records  ot,  83 

besieged  by  Clark,  287 

Tiolent  measures  at,  440 

Tolunteers  rendeiTOus  at,  878 

Tincennes,  killed  among  the  Chickasaws,  78 

Tirginia  recognizee  Transyltania,  343 

land  laws  o^  806 

land  claims  o^  834 

resolutions  respecting  land  claims^  827 

first  land  oevlon,  820 

Western,  sufTen  firom  the  Indiana,  405 

laws  respecting  N.  W.  settiements,  408 

second  land  cession,  400 

memorial  of  people  to  goremar  ti,  680 

TiTier's  letter  relathre  to  the  West,  79 


TiTier's  early  account, 

79,92 

Toyageurs  and  Couriera  de  bois, 

203 

Wabash  riTer,  original  name  of; 

81,83 

early  used  by  travelers. 

80,81 

Wabash  Indians,  troubles  with, 

412,518 

war  against  proposed. 

519 

Wells,  Captain  Wm^  killed, 

871 

Walpole,  Thomas, 

206,208 

Walpole  Company, 

206,208' 

Walker,  Dr.  Thoe.,  explores  Cumberland  river,       210  * 

Wapatomica  attacked  by  Col.  U'Donald,  234 

Washington,  Geo.,  concerned  in  land  company,       90 

sent  West,  and  Journal  of  his  toiir,lll,120 

during  French  war,         125, 127, 131, 152 

his  land  speculation,  200 

visits  his  lands  in  the  West,  214 

hts  policy  respecting  the  West,  458 

Washington  college.  Pa.,  history  o^  813 

War  declared  between  French  and  English,  138 

Spain  and  Great  Britain,      313 

War  of  1812,  account  of  the  causes,  821,  856 

declaration  of  proclaimed  in  U.  S.       850 

Wayne,  Gen.  Anthony,  oommander4n-chi0f,  598 

prepares  his  army,  1793,  635 

his  letters  to  Secretary  of  War,  636,  687 

tiOces  possession  of  St  Clair's  battle  field,   638 

'  642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
648 


his  account  of  M'Mahon's  victory, 

is  Joined  by  Scott, 

his  last  offer  of  pence  to  Indians, 

advances  from  Grand  Glaize, 

battle  with  Indians, 

returns  to  Fort  Dejflance, 

correspondence  with  MqJ.  Osmpbell,  MO,  661 

peace  council  at  QreenviUo,  666 

death  of,  near  Presqu'  Isle,  (Erie,)  737 

Welser,  Conrad,  on  Ohio  river,  06 

Western  lands,  ordinance  for  disposing  o^  434 

reservation  of,  437 

Western  Pioneers,  character  of,  335 

WeetlUl  on  Scioto,  227 

WestmOTeland  county,  Pa.,  established,  800 

Wetzel  murders  a  peace  Indian,  881 

Wheeling  founded,  216 

Western  Pioneers,  habits  and  character  ot,  836 

vague  ikrm  boundaries,  886 

rude  implements  and  ftimlture^  838 

habits  of  drees,  839 

manner  of  building  houses,  844 

gospel  labors  among,  847 

Whisky  insurrection,  (see  Excise,)  687 

Indivldnals  outraged  by  penoaal  violence,680 

meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  600 

proposed  meaaurss  for  suppressing,  601 

new  outrages  perpetrated,  693 

suits  instituted  against  rioters,  604 

attacks  on  house  of  Gen.  Neville,  606 

likspector  and  marshal  take  flight,  607 

Insurgents  march  against  Plttsbufgh,       600 

eommissionera  appointed  to  restore  order,609 

ineffectual  appeal  to  vote  of  people,  760 

army  called  to  quell  diaturbance,  701 

White-syea,  Captain,  341 


1016 
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WiUiomi,  Captain,  eomnuuidaiit  at  KaaKawWa,       278 

Wilklna,  I4e«t.  Col^  commandant  in  Ulinoia,         189 

WUliamson,  Goli4)aTid,  expedition  to  Mnskingnm^S 

mwder  of  Morayian  Indians,  876 

Wilkinson,  CoL,  influence  of  over  Ky.  conTentlon,  489 

treasonable  schemoB,  467 

goes  to  N.  Orleans,  y  486 

^      his  statementof  connection  wifhSpaln,4B0 

his  success  with  Spanish  party  in  Ky.,4S9 

his  treasonable  letter  to  Qor.  Miro^     483 

lUro's  course  toward  him,  616 

his  a£Bdavit  against  Burr,  809 

arrests  Swartwout  and  Ogden,  818 

oharges  against  htm,  816 

Wilkinson,  Col^  expedition  under,  662 

destzojB  Kiftkapoo  towns,  667 

is  appointed  oonunander  of  army,       7S7 

his  instructions  firom  Garondelet,        787 


WiUdnaon,  his  reply  to  Powers  VP^ 
Winter  of  1779-80,  Bervrity  ot, 
Winter  of  1866-66,  sererity  oC 
Winchester,  Qen^  starts  for  rapids  of 
hardships  of  the  march, 
reaches  the  Rapids, 
dissster  at  Freochtown, 
Wisconsin  formed  into  a  territory. 
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Xenia,Ohio. 


Obronoiagy,  180S,  18M. 


Tonng^BrlghaiUjSearof  the  Mormons, 


Zane  fiuniUes  settle  at  Wheeling,  216 

Zane,CoL,adTlceofteCreBi9,  218 

Zuies,  ihmily  of,  haTe  land  donated,  785 

Zanesrille  settled.  Chronology,  1799. 

Zeisberger,  D.,  MotuTlan  mlsslonaiy  on  A]]sgheay,356 
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